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Page 259. Une 9: fot rnwl Ar^vifite. 
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SUMEIAK A»l> GEOKGIAIT: A STimY IN 
COBIPAEATITE PHILOLOGY 

Bt M. TSERETHEU 

PART 11 

/i'w* JOlS, p. iSSt), 


£ 


30, = iticantatifln. Br 10857 = lipfu. Georg. 

rtG-S en-n = tongue, word; Lva, iwn-a = tongne* 

word ; Min- EnE-S = tongue, word; Sv. EnE 


lan = tongue, word. 

40. fiiem - wotd =! amtCfu. Georg. tLe root is 

the sunie; ^E-s en-u = word, tongue. See i«im = word, 

tongue. 

41. erne *-££1 tongue, epeeeh,. Br. 836 

Meisa. 622 ^ ftAJntt. Again, the SAme root. Georg. ^E-6 

= tongue, word, npeech (Sum. «i>ii || OeOfg. «}. 

42. et\ eft ’'££! = to beget, ern = woaimi, tnale. Br. 

966 = ardi* i 31eUa. 684, 586. Georg, 
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SUJiEftlAN ANl> QEORaiAX 


having sexual power^ not coatrated {mid of a boreei etc.)* 
See itr* 

43. eri i-^tf = city. Br. S92 = alu. Georg, 

erJ ^ natioD, people. In Old Georgian tfr* = hoatai 
army, laity. See ttrit. 


44. ga = house, Br. 5410 bShi; Meisa. 5738 = 
tKw. This Suiiiorian word may be connected (1) with 

gat = be, exist, dwell. In this ease ef. Georg, root Ijjm 
^ Min.—Laz. Sv^ ijm ^r. GcOrg. Ijif-tgm-n 

; Mill. po--1jro-in-o o-^or-* ; Laz. = id.; Sv. 




Jcn-m ^yol■ = house. la Georgian we liave an abbreviated 
root q{i) for house; F"5^3^ 

1j |mcvv.3l) Iji-ljpt-jD da 

vi$ar miiiitme^ s^umf^ hr&mei d^u/tttdi«a ^ 

and when they arrived at the house of the wonian in 
the Komart Empire; job 

VFa^ co^oljbjp eijiLij-itlid Jkititho da 

.^Uicnara ft-iaad joyfully and kitidlj she 

received her (St. Nino) in lier hoti^ie (Ororjp G7ir^>n.^ 
QMV,, pp. 62, tSSy (2) The Sum. ga may be also 
connected witli agUy g^ = make, build, with which the 
Georgian g-cba ^ make, build, h connected. 

Indeed, we have in Svanian a word for house baf> 

. O 

agi (> f) = house, which seems to be of 

the root ^ ^ build, (Note Haldian 

argiiti = the head of the house = chief, kitig(?)* (.Jlarr* 
private communication of 31 r, BcridsEC,) 
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45. gal ^ exist, have^ be, d’svel], ete Br 2238 = 

Meiss. 1265 Georg, roots 

57-, gr, which seems to have had origiDally the 

mcamog oE Uviug, exi$tmg;H dweliiag, etc* Thence Georg. 

sa-ql-i = hotiso (anything destined to live 
ill); Mim-LaK. m_-l3pf^6r>“0 o-for-i = house (anything 

destined to fiv-e in); Sv* gor = house (anything 

destined to live in). 

46. grd -T<T^ = river (Prince), Br. 2244 = 7id.f*u, 

Georg. ^ * sniflll river, a stream.; Iaz. 

fjfrtf-i = a suiaU river, a streani, (If Suio* gal^ 
hand (Prince), cl Georg, qd^i = hand. Tubal- 

Cainian mi ( Sec Uarr, Bulk Acad, Imp, Sei* 

St. PeterabouTgp 1011, ii.) 

47. = pudenda. Br, 1Q028 = uHl 

ki •iimiiMi; = iiViitru; Meim S382 = 

etc. This word seems to be connected mth ^a£ = to exist, 
to bring into existence; Der* gain = man^ human being* 
But it may bo also from an independent root. At any 
rate, we have two Gtiorgian wonls to compare \rith: 

U) Georg. = nficmbrutn virile (instead of uni 

§a Jlim = membmm virile; 

Sv, ycr>-3 K&m = membnuu virile. (2) Georg, 

gai-i = woman. That in Sumerian there was reall}'' 
a word gal, meaning worn ah is proved directly by 
Br. 10048 = ^ f/)ml-tur ^ hat^tu = exactly 

Georg. qaldul-i = a virgim See also 

Meiss. 4422 = ifaldur = bathitu. The primitive 

meanirig of these Georgian > il > ql mtist have been 
sexual roproduction, and perhaps here is the expian&tlon 
of the Mingretian determinative to iudjeate the origin 
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of n fonmlti; l:ij postfis'ed to the family Tiatne of 
MiiigTielian» means Miss So-and-so (cf. also Min. 

qua4a{f) = to “bear a child). Iti Maldiau wc have jntt, 
js, to indicate the origin of males (perhaps also of females) • 

MemuthiniSe, MfJiuahe » son Of ileniias. In Georg, to 

qi indicates the belonging to a nation j cl^L-to 

= a Mesqiaii; ^co^-to aoi-j; = a Kolyiaii. etc. But 

Professor Marr thinks tliat this ji is a sign of the plural 
as tJ)e Svaaian g (3 ptre. plnr, verb.). 

48. gal cf|f = plunder, ruin.defitroy; naotgil. Br. 6202 

= «a*dTO. Georg, m = kill, destroy. Min - 

La... ^ = kill, destroy. See giL 

49. gavt ^ = begettc r; root gnu, i/am = create. Georg. 


roota 


¥ 


Br. 


?"*« = doing, making. See <fawi. 

4037 ^ aiidii. Georg. jini-o = young man. 

60 . gaum = be prostrate, botr down. Br. 7317 = 
^dddu*, Meisa, 5348 ^ fgvn'ii); gam = gar 

(Fosaey, Hilpr. Annlv. \ oL), (1) Georg. 

(Sum. ni li Georg, ^i) = to boa- down ; W 

<?«{.« = bend down. (2) Georg, gy.a = to bow 

dowm 

31. gan e& = totality, iimek Moiss. 2092 = Kutlatu 
(gana); Sv. Jj-gC ffunu, gun = too much, very ; 

5z}fanfa) = field. Br. 3177 = idu ; Mdss. 2009 
= Georg. iun^ = field, cultivated field ; 

Laz. ym-G-s = field, cultivated field. Georg. Joft, 

tive-kan-a = eartli, world. (Sum. + gau ^ 

Georg. gw-*«}*.<i,) tti(v} = earth. 
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53. gar ^ = inske, bring into existence, Br, 11957 = 

11958 = 11978 = Georg* ynr 

= maki;, to iiaiutuer i = craftsman, 

IjgC A = to make, to build; co—= 

to make, to Iniild : Sv. ti-ier = to makOp to do. 

54, gffv T = bread, food. Er, 11954 = Laz. 

jOiL^Sfri-n ilynr-i > ^bfn-n dar-i = food, bread; Sv, 

jorvbm duir ^ bread. 

55* giu = slfly, also eriiHii, grinds ffiuitt:. Br. 

47l9^ddjett; Meis^. S27 £p = Georg. l:jro_0-gb 

= to slay, to destroy, also to dean (anj'tlung from 
dust, Cf. Lax. tr^lj f}o^ = to clean (n. fruit from 

peel, etc.)^ also Lass, wjj, tfaz, ^tz = to smooth with an 
axe, to polish* See iltii, gil, gu^. 

56* gL !fc = be new, new* Br* 4583 = 

According to Latigdoti this root may contain a lost 
consonant. Indeed, we have in Georgian the word 

a-qal-i = new^ the root jL But we have also 

Sv* = new, the root ff fs + Thus 

Sum. tji = g ^ I, nr -h i 

57, gi &.TT4 = take away, lift up, remove {Prince). 
Br, G310 = eK^mit \ Meiss. 1377 — tftima. Georg, 

r), probibly shortened rj^n. Georg, S-eha = 

to takej bring; | 7 ^ci- 

= to take away; fjiz--Min. ^ if — to take aw^ay. To 
the full gin correspond exactly the Georg. 907 * = to 

have; ^mn = to have [said of living beings), and 

ali!K> yttJt = to bring; mo-i-jitti-Cs 
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= they brought; h-U = they 

led Qwny. Lax—311 ti. to liave. S^^ 

dmn = to have. It is very probable thjit the origioa] 
meaam^ of the Geor^+ ^ etc-.) waa ^yom^^ sort of 

** uiovemont going " or something else (Sum. f^in = go 
in a circle, go;—.niid the meiukingH of “ taking" and 

having are derivative, (I think that Georg. Sn-^n-lj 

= I have, h likewise derived from the ul = io go, 
the- form wiLit-s literally tneanlng **it for iue"+J| 

5S. gid be long, long aide, flank. Br. 7511 = 

7512 = (i) Georg, fffrjcl- 

tu = long; uz. 

ffu{n)d-o = long; S v. rfW-i = loiig( ?), (I tliink 

this Sv, d/xl is also oonuecled Ti'ith Sum. $nd t= far 

*wiiy. See sitd.) (2) Georg, = side, aliore ; 

^^Io-b^.n xfd-ar-i = aide, (Soto also Georg. 

•ctddi ^ Wm. gcijubjmb »irf„/a = wall, but is this Ktd ^ 

itid the root of these words or are they coimeetcd rather 
with Asayrian ^talbt = wall ?), ft may well be that 
ffid ^ long and ffUl = aide, are iiidepcDdent roots, as 
Georg. gd>tfd = long, aud tied = aide, seem to be. 
See giid ^ be long. 

S9, gid = seiw. bind Br. 7533 = fniidiu. Georg, 

roots ^050 Arid > /id G(.<irg. rao- 

Ktd^ba, w)o-/t(/-^ha = to touch, to seize; 

& tfl bang, to suepetid, ^f>jc-a- 

^5 =. wrestling, etc. (root <irf > /(ti = to put 

in contact two things; that is the idea expressed bv 
this root). 
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60. gid ^ ^ cut off, Seo gud ftnd Kud. Georg. 

Kod-va ^ to cut; = to cut, etc. 

61. gim <^T| == create, i^xjget. Georg, roots ^3 qml 

See (fafu, gam^ 

sal'll ^ stands estfi-blUh* Br* ^1854 = jfdnti (be 
fititiifulp true, etc.), Georg, A^n-rta = to place, 

to e^tabliab. Also Sv\ root 

Zi-^n-e = to stand ; = I stand ; 

li-gem =■ to establish. TJm gin secaiA to be connect^ 
with gin inhabit a place* 

63* ^IhT = go in a eirele, go^ traiisport, carry. 

Br, 4371 = oid^u. Georg* roots etc. Sc© 

gi = take a\¥ay. 

04. ^in^V = uiaid; (jfeii. ^ riabnitu^ auito; root 
Georg, roots i ^9 qrn^ See cii'm^ jpifUi 

Cl Georg. y3-Sj ^i-u = young mjin, knight; also ^3-^^ 
jfprta = serf; kfrpn-^/. = child (son)* 

65. gin V, = inhabit a place, Jond; also gim = 
land. Variant of fti(n) = earth- Br, 9627 = tLSrn, 0(531 
= 9636 ^ ?nci^u; Moies* 7300 = ii’fftw, 7304 = 

vidtit, 5354 = cZorZinu. Georg, ^*0 ^ ^ " 

below on the earth \ (Sara* Jti 4- 

^ earth, world ; Slin, qiiianit ^ earth, 

world; La?. ^jLro-£;i qy^mQ = light, m the «eiiae of the 
world j Georg, qta^ Laz. 9®"^ = stone 

(originally "earLli”, "'clay"); Svv = earth. 

Perhaps (dso Georg, a-E-g = here (on this 

ground?), and = r> -h ^ i +q = there (op you groundf), 
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and many words from this root 9 belong to Sutu. gin = 
Oeorg. 91 ? = Sr, giw. 

G 6 . gil ^ = hew, carre. Br, 101G4 = luiiirrtr; 
Meiss. 815 = hixldfcn = escape, perJsli Georg, 

toot == to kilt, to destroy, Liz, 

kvU (o-mvU-u) = to slay, to de.stroy, to 

atmiliilate. See gal = plunder, slay. 

67. jjV tit! = to assemble, to bind. Br. lOlflfl = 

puhhtiirtt, Br. 431*1 ^ Mciss, 2851 = /emd. Georg, 

2 I.*? ' ? -7 

roots * 1 ’, onn «**. Georg, Kv-^ba = 

to gather, the iisseinbly; *.«»■,« = to gather. 

to assemble} ier*i.Y« = to bind J Loz, 

«oi*>irtV = to bind, to attach. Then Georg. Ijfvw^-a 

jor-a = the heap (of wood, etc.). Sv, jjma-lsftjjTfi 

= assembly, meeting, etc, 

68 . ffii cT = wood, tree. Br. 5700 ^ ; Mciss. 4003 = 

Georg. je > (see N. Marr, ■' A (juery on the 

word "Chelebi’ (Kurdish)": Znpistii Vosioehnaiio OtdeUnia 
/mjx JZiwst. Arched, Oliitkeht»itra,t. ss. St. Petorsb,, IDU); 
Min.-Ijiz. ^a d» ( > \ht£^) = wood, tree; also Georg. 
= wood.* 

69. ffU cj, = beget, male; lofty hero, heroine, 
etc,; var, ijikJ; nS, Br. 3702 ;= i<Uu, ; 5707 = riiwim, 

Georg. = man; Min. ^ro-^-o = rniui| 

Laz. ^PO-^-o > =. jaan ; Se. 

tiif= male, husbuiid (sec ilarr, Bull. Acad. Imp. St. Petersb,. 


* I <lo tuA ngw Ui(ti Profcwir .'Vtarr'i JcIh) = lignttm, dETiv«l frinn 
It In betu-r to derive fc /^i > Uln.-Ux . k* i.Jm from the root 

(ioorj;. aiin.-!«■, *?><». IVe 1,»vc ipdrtd iho SfaeuiQ word witlioin 

riwi i^reSi tiisw^. U (V>w) = Min. rf, rr Sv, ht = wood, 

VwluijH tLe root i^Sg ^= tq hpra, tlmn *-( 0 ^ ^ 

»h*t ii be InirEiHl } 
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i, lDl‘3), Also Georg. *vfr*i — testicle ; Min. 

= testicle ; Ijass. ^ 33^3^'^ 

> Kvad-i = testicle. Then Sv, r^tty-i = 

BOD (male) ; Georg, (timla) j but for 

this see mriJ, iiA 

TO. jiJ t:T = bear, undetatAnding; also perhaps "ear"tT). 
Br. 5721 = 3727 = Mcibs. 4020 = «;ni[, 

4027 = Ija&nt, 402 S = Georg, = 

ear ; Min.-La::. inrf-i = «af; Geoxff. 

iev.r-eba to hear, to see, to oljscrve. 

71. tT = ('w® Fosaey, Hilpv. Aoniv. VoL) 

heaven. IJr. 5705 = Ai’VJtli. Sv. ~ Ueax en (1)* 

All those ^tAwonis are expressed by the sauio ciuieifomi 
sign lor signs), also for phonetic rwisooe. Sum. ffH = 
male = Georg, = man, gil = wood = qeS = wood, tree, 
gUl ■= understanding, hear =: iiw = car, hear, and giS = 
heaven = rfel? = heaven are ahaolutely indopciident roota 
in Sumarfau and in Georgian alike, and the theories 
identif3'ing ffii = wood, strength, sexual strength, man, 
etc., must be considered as entire I j' erroneous, 

72, git '-tJ'rT = speak, voice, speech. Br, 531 == ctftil, 

546 =i± 310 = ajoftiw. Georg.-3Iin. ^71 * (^)3 d 

qti>(r)qxi = to speak, to wvy, to name; Georg, Ht" 
h-qtt^ (inetead of told, he said <Frequeoily 

in tlie Gipiyian ChvemieUi Q.Sl.V,) ^ h~qvU<i — 


lie (it, iflie) ia named, ate, 

73. yr^€ii ^ = ’ivlner Br. 500G = Georg. 

jdnrfli'ft-'i = gnpaa ; Jlin.-LiisL = grapaa , 

Sv. kta^cn = grapes. It fleeiiiSi that yt^Situ and 

are the ^nie wordSp but (1 \ in Georgi4.\ii 
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hiia tile lUMmng of “ grapes " and no longer of 
" wine" ^Lnno = wine )5 ( 2 ) we 4 o not know 

tlie locaninga of tiie Ceiirg. kur aud Tlio explanation 
of Slim, gedi^n ns 17*1 fgnf^ = liquor -f teit (tin) = life, or 
fhnj = strong, i% also not atisolutely true, lu favour 
of "liquor" + "strong” we have Oeorg. root >f/ii = 
strong, strength, but what h Georg, itur f Xo Utr (Sum, 
word haa survived in Georgian, as far os I know! 
iivjth the lueanitig of “liquor". 

^4. gnd - 1w long fulUgrowu. Er, 4704 = dH; 
-Meiss. 3261, Georg, root gj. gd, dd (T). 

gid = be long. Lmigdon derives ^fwrf = 01 from 
this root; but ft is verj- doubtful. The idea» of " being 
long" and "fuli-giwn" and of "os" are too distinct. 
(Perhaps to Sum. s;uJ ( tye = alptt) correspond the Georgian 
nnd Aniienian ( f) gu&ani (JaS- 

aii-t 7)^ team (of osen) for labouring the Iniid. plough (?». 

1 5. giul £:<sr< nock (Langdou gn-da s= jy (jit, 

kmdi SaloHU>. Georg. qedd ^ n^k. thence 

*’.‘(ummit of a inoutitaiu ”, 


j G. gztd f*ic = cut ofT, etc, Georg. jcorf-vrt, 

Ki fS-ii = to cut. etc. See gtd, Ktid = to ent, etc, 

77. gut <t.^f = hew, destroy. Georg, ami-^b * 11 . 11(1 = 

to kill, etc. See gat, gi( ±= to kill, etc. ^ 

78. ; 7 (e 7 jt ^ = bow down, Georg, Lar. 

t^ul = Ijow down. See jftim ^ how d^u. 

7&. y«n == totality, total, collection. Br. 8220 ^ 
mpUru i Meiss. 2029 = 2033 = napA^rtt 

gvut = total, totality; Sv. 

yun, ynim = very, too much. See t= vety. tod much. 
Tina root hardly can lie coiiiiwtvd with ght = go in 
a circle, cany. (Gun =biliitr may he also an indeiHJiidcnt 
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root j cf* Sv. = heAV}'-; Oeorg. 3“3o3"j 

^ h*rivvy(fV) 

80r jun = mighty, great (another indcpencfent 
?), Br. 7379 = At^intt, mbn. Georg ^ 

might, force, strength- 

Sl> ffoA-km <j; -Tf 4 = 

G«org. cq-^6oco- oqro = gold ■ Mia. ^ gold; 

S\\ voqt^^goid; Ariitenian od^i = go1dH The roots 

> *7orf + qo {r + 4 ^)i then of -h qo > o^r + go, 
aud cveii vo$ ^ qo > wr H- qo- 


'ma 


82* fja — fthapdanoe. Br* 8823 = ina*dtt, 8629^ 
(1) Georg, u-qv-i =■ abundant, much; 

gii-au-f =s heap, abnndnnee ; Sv* qray - 

inttch. Georg, sign of the plural i H) l«J Georg, 
tro- go = nlhrTnative partiek ^‘yes**; ^^7 5“^- 

gve = emphatic particles; Lsz.-Min. q^* 9^ =" 

emphatic partidea, (Seo Grammar*) (3) Sv. 

^ vcr}', tcKJ much, etc. Now, tho^e Georg, roots 

iu (1), (2)| (3) have nothing to do with each other, and 
therefore their connexion mtb the Simu {fti is dotibtfuL 
But perhaps the Sum. =■ abundance anti yc, etc* ™ 
conditional and optative particles are also not connectetl. 
Indeed, how the particle ^ef n) = he abundatit can expresa 
the optative and conditional meaning of the verb is not 

at all clear. See 

83- = shameful, wickeii Br* 10173 = hiltt, 

101T4 Mdfis. 7li5I = hCiu, 70^2 = htmnu. 

1^-0 grtv-i — l«id, wicked. 


LfW. l)3’5-o 
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84. t}(td =1 bright, to bkze. 5747 = e//i£. 

Georg, roots (pcrhoji^ oIsmi ye, Ki : yne- 

yoe-t = !» bright, clean ^ wa^-iWfjS-i = be bright, siiintng)^ 
^ijo-^»3jc-o = be bright, pnre; ^a^-jinS^^-n 

^nj-^ij-i. Also the root <?(?(> J«J0 ijd) j ^icn- 
^ooo-rt qitfi-qiid-i t* be bright, shine, etc. Of. alao Min,- 
Lftx, root 0 ( > Georg. ytf); Laz. ^ 

ytf^^y^-rssTB'hite; Min, y9-<e = white; Georg. 

^ l>e old, old (white-haired, white-bearddl; Marrt 
The name word Sum. ffiid ; I think this word is connccttKl 
with = red (rf D i)v 

S5. yar cTe = os. Br. 5735 = ulpii, Georg. 
yur-t = ox; Min.-Laz. *}od-i = ox; Sv, 

yan = ox. 

* 86, «-r = flse (yii = to deiDotish). Br. 382 = 

Athrirn, 383 = iSebint, 384 = Afbrw; 31cis9^ 280 = hunui^i, 
287 = etc. The root connected with tfus, Georg. 

0&-va =i to destro}', to make to disappear, to 
demolish; Lor.. Ijct-L yaa = to clean, etc.; 

^az, = U» smooth with an axe, to poli&li, 

ete S<j<i *ju^ 

S7. ^en be nbiiDdAnt; ga = mnth; = 

riches. Bn 4049 = ; Jlciss. 2700 It^ijfdlu, 

Georg. rcM>ts: qv^ “ much, 

abundant, etc. See yn, 

85. ^iV = tooutUuej define, cnpttire. Bn SS25±= 

'll 

etc, Georg, roota: icr; Laiz. ^orr> kop, 

£i> = to hind ; Georg, itr^to fmsdtiible; 
p(h}~itr-€bfi ^ to capture, to s^iize, to tnake prisoner. 


fiVUEKlAN AND OEOROIAN 
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Perlmpu Laz, jjtir = to diniM- lines (Sum. 

yar = deaigti^ pkia, from rjlr ^ to ouUia^—Langdoo). 
See ffiv ^ to assemble* to bind. 

SD, yii>yid = isrusb^ briifikp anuibilation. Georg, 
5ofl, ete^ See !/<.<:. 

90. = be reU, red. 3747> 5764. 

Georg, roots; tjj, j«t IjR j9 > ^0 3^ = bright, 
sliiDittg, while, etc. See ifud = brighl, Alitniiig, white, 
etc. liei-e Ijelong also, 1 tKlnk, the Gcoiig. roots 

2)7)*^ (5^) *371^ 

yz(n)-tha ^ to tnnke to bum, to be 

burned) jtir-fjfUi-i = the bymiiig of 

9-g-^wTj^-bjffl-f^ HZ Sv, 

= torch, a burning piece of wood | Ln^ 

vo-g^-am = I bllr^l^ 1 light the fire; Georg. 

^ steel (to light tinder), verbally 
=i make Hre mtb a steel. 

91. f/iti = (IJ bo do vioteneCi BOnihilate, desok- 

tion ; (2) net wickedly, evil. Br, 9505 = lajijdfit, 950B = 
£'i/jjk/u, etc, 1 Meifia. "SO't = 7308, etc. Georg, 

roots: (1) nf^-iti, lAZ.-51in. si’if = to slay, to flnnildlste 

(see (fit) I (2) Sv, $o/-« = Imd, evil. Are Stim. 

r^ui 5* destroy, and = evil, independent roots os Georg. 
kI and Sv. qol seem to l>e ? 

92. yiii i'gTT = gladness, he joyful. Br, 10884 ss hadii, 

10885 = httdii (Sum. 10886 = AitiiKit. Georg. 

IjbQnn-otj-n (fut-u-i ^ gladness, joy ; jm-VoG-o <or 

jmljo-Go > f| {or f) = 

Sv. ljf)£ ^t'rt = j^y* gladness, thence ‘'banquet". I*£w. 


u 




rotst ^ coiit«ut<Ki, b& joyful. Georg, root 

\)5^ jar comes also under this heading: 
ai-jar-ttf-i = joy, glndnesis. 


I 


93. 

Georg. 


it ^ ^ region. Br. 10433 = iwpfucfi* (itti), 
ub-e = v&Ue 3 ’’ •, cl. at = recess, hole. Georg. 


ub-t = depth, thence ** volley 
depth, thence " volley 

04. ibbi ^ speak. Meiss. 33T3 = 
«l-nt-ar-i = speaking, 

= to sjteak {?). 


See at, «t 

! xibA. Georg, 
conversation; 

See 6i = to 


speak (?X 

95. ibbi c:<JE = to rage; tit = anger, angrj^. Br. 4954 = 
agdgft*, Meisa. 3370 => Georg. M-o av-i = wicked. 


angr^', raging; Lnz- Iteast. (?) 

96. «l = river. Br. 11647 =5 iidm; Meiss. 8961 = 
AiK(tt(f). Geoig. roots: (p(<') 

difn}, de{n)^ to go, to flow; m^in-<ir-e=i 

river. Sum. id is connectisi with di, dtt = go. See di, 


dll = go, 

97. mim •‘3^ = word, Br. 508 = (i«im) = 

518 = nmdltt. Georg, m-a = t^)ngtie,spe<hch, word; 

Liu;. ^jG-b neft-a = tongue, word; Slin. GnEo nin-u ^ 

tongue, word; Sv. iti» = toagne, word. See auk, 
rnent « tongue, word- 

98. if* = go. Br. 5380 = aldku, Moks, 3710 = 

tddktt(t) {erii}, Georg. (rather re^lta 

(r^ha) = to go. See owt. 
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99. ir ^ = beget, plant, huaband the earth, Br. 5383 

= Meiss. 3726 erUfi. Georg. ter*ft = liaviug 

sexual power; = People, uftt'ou, laity, boste. 

nnuy. Abo ure-eki = to take care of, to 

odiniubter, to cultivate. But ii- = eyiiu. and Kmekt ss 

to take caro of. may be also eoonected with ir ^ to go, 

ainee w'e have in Georgiau 9f»v-gjw*'5 = to take 

care of, from the root vt ~ to go, to walk (totuid); 

3pi_^- 5^-5 = he took cate of (him, bet, it). 

See in; ^ till the land. 

100. Hit. -IHt = mouth; root Br. 96T = urAn- 

Georg, “ month, derived from 

3-Ofiub-Sio m-Pto-re — moon; root $ti, 

0 u 

oi"Ttjcn-5 PuP-u = moon, month ; Sv. (cpo-- ujo-'ojjm 
id-id; ~ moon, month. (Has this root aome 

relation with Sum. tu ? Cf. Georg, roots P. Pc> Po > 
P« > do expressing the ideas of “light" or of " perceiving 
the light".) 

lOl! isi = iire- Meisa. 3083 = iidtu, 

Oeopg. on.b - lire : i*'-* = ^ 

Jt) fif-a = to burp. etc. Probably Sum. i& dern-ed 
froiji the foot " +yt Georg. Min. $fp See 


Min.-Loa. 


K 

102 . hi rSiJ = gate, Bf. ^ bdbn, Georg. 

=s dcior+ Sum. xa may be a fthoFtcped mti. 

Therefore it may be rather thivt Geoirjr. = door. 

= side, gan = trom, gar-da = bes^idea* gnr-e = 
oatsldc^ also Min.-baz, ycif-a = outside^ Sv. fjfit, = from. 
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are ooniiect^ wUii tills Sumerian, root xcifn) ^ Dutsidt^, 
and not witb Iwir = aisle. See ttir ^ aide, 

103. itiid = pojidj exeavatiou (root jri£(? =autK 

!^LeisA. 5108 ?yI =rjiin ihnri Ginjrg. ^cn- 50 -n 

nixi-i = a trough, a vessel (a measui’o for dry HobatanoeH). 
Aiijo from worf-vti = to eut, to excavate. 

104. Kud = bind. wrap. Br. 1366 ^111 = 

; McIhs. 5006 (,§T^I or tcad 104) = 

ticorg* root* rirf, (id = seijce, touch. See 

gid = eeise, xid = seiKc- 

105. = attoudant. servant (Lnngdoa 

Kdltu). Meissv 8383 ^ = mlta \?\ Georg, d^* 

6a = to be near* thence *'to serve'*, “to attend 

m-jl-eb-d-i = servant, attendant. If 

this root is tronnected wkb = exist, have (galu^ maii), 
from which Sum. g<^ = house aeenis to be derived^ then 

cf, alsf> Georg, S-LiJ-V -rs (the root q ^ ji — 

bouse) = aervanip literally dum^tiqsie'' (French }h 

106. xnn = field, ahods^ (connected with jfiTi ^ to 

inhabit (?)). Georg. Kttn-a^ deld^ cultivated field ; 

LftS!. iron-u = field, ctilLivated field; Georg, 

^Jt■e-itfan-cJ; = earth, world (two words of the saiiitf 
root). See gun = field. Also Georg, rcjot iecu = 

to place, to eslahliah (Sum. gin — lie firm and = 
intiahit a plaoe, connected with each other (|)h See 
liin = to Inhabit. 

1D7. Kill *% = route, to run. Br. 4457 = /(airrrriia 
ixfiAmli \ JEeiaa. 3273 gu^ = (?)* Georg, roota 

g^, ^0 5^; ~ road, wny, ^0 

with diJTereui verijal prepcesitloua^ denotes the muveniGnt 
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to 111S1 


of persoiwi and things: ya-^S-nv-^ 

owny, to run ; mo-q$^t}-a = to como, to 

eotno bock, etc. 

108. itiS-da = hind. Br. 4S:il = rakdan, 

Georg. jeitf-tit == to bind (Marr, t. iii, 20. 3S. 

Professor Mnrr thinks that ifld-tw is an Ariuenian 

word. If TOi It is certniniy borrowed in Armenian from 
some language of the"Georgian group); = 

to bind. 

109. *id = search, dig. Moifta 5087 =/lard^ii, 

Georg, root Mod = eicnvate, cut. See Also 

Kid S==;;;; l^r. 1413 = ; Jleiss. 831 = 

110. leiti 'i;!''-= bind, seiae (weave), Br. 7533 = fMMtn. 

etc. Georg, root Kid>tid — touch, Eniiae, 

See j*ac/ =* aofdrw, tjid = ^njfjdtn. 

111. icil, Kfi <Tgf = maiden. Georg. 

= woman. Br. 9831 = urifctiit. Also Br. 9832 
'itTfT = butAliu (Sum. jei-ef-Gtr is tlie only 

possible rending of it). Georg. 

bahUtu, C^a virgin"). See gaUa = uni. PrinCe’e 
•’woman” +tyy "fullness" seems to me impossible. 
1 think that the sign -Jr had not in vain the value qid 
together with twf, kil. It is highly prohiible that f;<j/ 
meant in Suinerisii "woman” = Georg, ffdi-i = woman. 
§al, sal meant also *' woman perhaps just in the sense 
of Georg, =t woman, wife, Prcitch " spouse ". See 
Sal, «nl d woman. 

112. *i, ain <1^ = to inhabit, bahitation. habitable 

earth, earth, place. Br. 983(i = ru'sifti' ; Mcifls, f454 

(ici-a) i= iktjdii, Georg, qiv = below. On the earth 

<cf. Sum, git = nwfiii) ; qv€-*eim-a = earth, 


tius. 101& 
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^00 (ii m = mnui u-^^m ^ 

See ffin = to pkcc, etc, ^^neltl, jam = 


rtrii%'era^, world; Sv. pjr\2 f/m = eftrtli; | 

to plnce, etc. 

field, etc, 

Kiilh, mili = totality, ulL 3Id3SS. 7884 = 

{^Ui), PerUiipu this root iiaa aome Connexion 
with GiiOry;. Jcvei-fl (I think independent from 

Miii. ffVid arid Sv, yun) all j = each. 

But thm Georg* root inny he alao very easy a Semitic 
loan-word, 

114 . jcii “ liog. Er. 119^7 = Georg, 

^oo-^-n yot~i ^ hog, eoanected with §&r-i ; 

LiiK.-Min. ^ed-i — pig^ swine; Sv. 

= hoi. 

115. = cat, break, hole, rentv =■ trough, 

etc. Meias, 265 = = vase^ 328 = jcard^it = dig, .307 = 

71 Uw {^jcud)t ?i00 = 294 ^^vzijrAa = all uveapons for 

** cutting 'V " slaying ", Also jmd^ ddnu = to judge, etc. 
Georg, rootfii Mod-tHi ^ to cut* to excavate; 

^CO^-Ci itodd = li trough, a vessel hollowed out, chiefly 
of wm>d, uIho einptoyed as a measure of dry substances; 
itod-va means also castrate "; 

Min* -7«)t = to cub. to cut through ; 

Kveff-a = to sieribeiiee (to judge); ^SjO%3 

OT^fTiS^ qrtSg^Cnlja 

$\'arc bcUi ffzom tfitrme tyujh VKadro 

= otherwise, since I am so dmmid by Fate, what can 
I embolden inyseff to any to God ? (Rustli. 830, 4); 

^ to ot der, to com maud. Bcaides, 
I thiuli that didurent phonetic vahiea of icn^, as mU, 
Will, xud, KUi, expressed different shades of eoiue original 

jtml = cut: Georg, xiU-mt =. to cut into pieces; 
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Kiif-ta (f)= to eiit (in iU^ C4:]yL^e; tliift word may 
be aJao connected with Mnii-i = stomach, what is 

inside t^))t cfcv:fl-m = lo cut hito bits; 

(^rf^ri = the part, apportion^ lofc. Many verbs derived 
from this root, fred > which lias the meainrij; of 
" portioning separating^allotting 1 tiiiiik that 

the Oeorg. ai'irttcf-tl'i)” death 

should come under this heading. Sec gud^ eta 

IKh ~ tail, Br. 20^8 = ; Meias. 

11^4 ^ siEiinafw. Georg. = tail; Min.-Laz, 

rud-el-i = UlU I Sv. Ap-eueci = tail 

I think this word is connected with •/run = end (?) : 
7)"3^^"^ u-«Ttn-i = eternal ( = without eiid(f)); 

S!ti-ii-«i*n-^ = eternity n-xun-i also =i 

darktuiys, dark place). 

117. /TUT V = mouiitjiiii, land- Br. 730G = Jnd/i* 

tieorg, gor-if ffor-n = tnountairi, litll \ 

Mill, got-a = mountain^ hill. 

118. icnr ^ glow^ shinc,^ bum^ bake. Br. 94:11 = 

fumtpu. Georg, roots — to heat 

E^erhaps xvar-i torch (a piece of pine-wood 

covered with pitch, employed ns a candle). Sv- 3^_ 

lWTi.-gTtr-e = glitter, luatre. 

119. Kur i-I^T == to cat, Br, 8S2 = nJtd/fi fku). 1j4lk, 

jj 

^A^sfYj-n > pyar4 > dar-t bread, food; S%% 

rfior-i = bread; x^jlt ^ food. Sec gar= food- 
1£0. Jtiil E^IT^ = ^ dejected, wcak^ aigli, ponder 
deeply. Georg, roots: (1) q^> 
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goi(ini} > qli»i(ini} = to 
paut, to br^athti deeply (when tired); Gwi^, 

= to moan mnj' come here, ttiuce we Lave Lax, root 
^>^0 «it« = to iiioan. Br. 6Sa3 = andidu. (2) If Sum, 
iriof really meutis "angry”, “sad" (Prince), it may be 
conapared with Georg, = angry, aad, also 

d-iTjjm-o i = mornae. 

(3) Also if miS ss rest ever existed ia SuuicHan, it may i:)e 
compared with Geotg. roots ***? * 

quiet, be still, etc. Br, 6387 = i\d}ju. 


121. lug, m = to go, to place. Hr. 4635 = alclJtir, 

4937 = 4939 aasdstt; ileiss. 3366 m «rcfdiu(f>. 

Perhaps lag = tedrm, nazdstt and tug = (go) uM'u are 

independent roota. Georg. (1) root tug: 

gadu-iaq-va to craws, to tiuvcree, probably 
with the original tnenning of “treading upon "(with fecti). 
Hence perhaps in Sumerian the sign IsJ, Indeed, in 
Georg, means “to beat”, Lai!, 

lug m to beat (“treading" upon the vanquished man). 
(2) root ^ plow {omploj'ed principally wlien 

the direct object is In jilurol) ; i-^^a-o a-tag-i = 
place, spot 

122. ial f', = be Inekiog, take away, etc, 

Ur. 10097 Meiss. 750O = snafdi. Georg, 

= take away, steal, steal oivay (intransit!vo), to do 
violence, etc. (Riisth. 209. 4; 1035, 2). 

133. f«l T'~, TP = suspend, hang, weigh. Br, 10110 = 
iutcdlv, 10132 = Meiss. 7629 ss "600 
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= {Uil = biod^ aLt^cli. Br* lOlOi = 

TQ107 = $amddu, 1012a = Meis^ 7020 = efiiU, 

7574 = iddtu, 702S mmddu; probably belongs also 

here,) Georg. jmb-fVi-n t&r-i (Siim +1 j] Georg, r) = rope, 
cord, string (o£ a bon', etc*) jmb6i-n hir- i = level, 

plumb-liue (Marr, t. iv. 09, 1,1). Marr thinks tlila 'm an 
Ainieniaii loan-word lu Georgian but it is more 

probtiblc that Arraenian took this word from a langnage 
wbith has no relation with tlic Indo-European languages 
to whicli Armenian beldiign, but is cicely oemnected witli 
Sumerian and Georgian. 

124. tik - dog. Br. 11207 ^ £1 ^ s^TTJ 
tiiC-HJtf (t) = Aleiss. 8G78 = itafiiM*. 

Tjfiy: 1 - = dog. perhaps also 

G 4 ?OTg. = vvbelp(?). Ur was probably 

another Sniuerian word for ^'dog ", and therefore it la 
one of the phonetic values of tbe nign jy. 


M 

125. mada V = liMid. Georg in ?iti-a. = earth, 

land (G- Perhaps also 3<ni? mSa = mountain < But 
the roots ol tho&e Georg, wiiitt and 7ui^a are not clear. 

126. ™ [^ = to 1 :k. Br. ]QmO ^ ba^il. Georgian 

decayed verb ^ ^ primitively 

probably also **to be"\ (Sec Gmiiiinar,) 

127. Vie{n} = I. Br. 10358 = undxu (men); ^Iciss, 

7944 aTidh/^ Georg. 3^ me = I, etc. {Sec Grainniar*) 

128. me = tongue, word» decree- Br. 10360 = fdiu, 
10370 = xdlu; Meiss. 7910 = jviW, 7909 ^ ttdlu, Georg. 

cn-n, = tongue, word, etc* See erne = tongue, etc, 

129. me — battle. Meisia T912 (!-) = 


I 
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Mdsanor give$ alao (?) 1835 ^ ; 

Br* 2804 = taha^i, tSeorg. crjJ-n mn-i ^ battlo, war. 

130, fntircl *-[<14 = b&ar, l>eget, niollarl^ pud-end ft. 
Br* 2273 ^ utAdtL^ 2275 = iift"ii; Meise. 12n3 = 
alddi. GeH?rg_ = muliGris pudeuda; 

S\\ hudtim. 4^ufK = niulieriB pudenda, 

(Perhaps Georg.-Min* bad = };iearr a child, ahould 

also come here.) 

13 L mnff ^ 5 : = organ of begetting, vroiub: mxitj ^ 
begetter (father, mother), Mcissv 56 = 6i?^im CT. xxv, 

8, 6. Georg, ^ womb, 

132, wiitf'nj =L tiatnc = ^imtL The same root as 

iMp CTtfri/tp infi^^p ete, = tongu^p word. Georg. 

en-a = tongue, word; ?llin, Co^-5 11 in-^ =3 tongue, word, 

133 , = thfit wdiieh bumii^ 

raTi.71.t1. 6flmo> floorpion, mun = salt, acid. Br, 2765 = 
fahiu \ Mcifia, 200, 707 m}i{n) t) ^ iSdhi; abo 
Br. 0695 = mmm 1 = kimtiin. Georg, roots t 3 + G 
m + n; 3 + ^nr + r: (1) iljiu vniri-ua ^ 

bum, burn tlio hair of an animal, etc* (2) Georg. 
3i6r>^n^m-n -Tnnr-ii-i^aalt; rri<5r-i-ci-£ = 

acorpion ~ Sv, 3^^ = b^. Also Georg* 3^^*n 

fnwr-’i = Amokc, It&tiic (in Itusthav^li}, Is Sum. 'Hiih' = 
boiled, rcNisfced, treated by fire, cottaectod vritii thiw» = 
bum, and with Georg, 3^^ nwrj and genor-ally witii 
the Georg, root m + r ? 

134, mui var, meJ, mi#, and originally tjU = uinle. 
Br, 123T = iitftrti; Meiss, 69T = rJ/w (inu(i}!}, Georg. 

iMy-i = male, aon; Sv. ^ ntale, 
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fioa; also Oeorg. = 5Hn.-I^z* 

irttff-i = testicle, beUmg here. (It is intereattiig to note 
tlmt, if we imagine tlie ES. form of 3 ei[(in] “wim^ (f)f 
it Itas some equivalent in tlio Georg, word nis-i = 

vine. Sv. fus ^ vine.) See <fiS = male- 

135. nini = serpent, Br, 7639 = yfn* ; Meiss. 

5G3() Tt Georg, 

V€^p-i ~ dragod 5630) I Sv, 

i>erpetit; Vidt^b = dragonp serpent. See tiimii = 

dragorip Rfssr|jenti. 

N 

130, iwiwi “ deciaiodp fnte. Connected wiOi 

inim = ward, Georg, €7i-a = toTigue, word, etc, Yn>in 
wini utter deebion, (Tiio same Georgian root,) 

137. uii = negative particb "ua”p**not"\ Br, l3G2i= 

la, nL Georg,-iIid. 7m => uo^ not. 

r 

13B, jmd <|V — break into pieces, Meisii- 7522 = 
Kosdpn, 7523 = xftisdpu. Georg. 

> 4ileS-vi^ = %o break into piccea; ate tbe root 

* 

cut off from a tree, etc,). 

139. pad <T*-t!!! = to naioe, clioow. flwear by a name. 
Br. 9-tl7 = himif. Georg. swear; 

Min. 4^n$-i = te swear. 

149. jwp A- father, dignitary, liJgVi-priest. 

Br, 1141 = ciiw. Meisa. 645 - aba, 647 = ciAirufit. 

048 = hiln, Georg. 953s »rtflw<i = father i ipotlm* 

grandfather ; 5s^-5 pap-a =i grandfatheri .Min. 


!; £;>- 




-n tin'^i-i=a stick (something 
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— futher; paj}a ^ priest | La/,. papti^ 

= p^ndfather, dfgoitQrj^ even ’"king", 
UL t^tr ^ td sprefLc], spread a net Er. 5oM= 
KUj>amiriL. Georg. ^tr-fbn = to cover^ to 

Hpreiid. (Perhaps also the rqoia cooI^a ccqC Mji. ffn^n = 
to spread ?) ^ 

142. peJ, pis ^[ffjT* ==coneeivep be abundant; 
abundant, wide; be pregnant| to breathe, Jive^ breath of 
life; womb, inward parts; liver, thoughts. 

(1) Er?<: Br. 6930 ^ rajtiM, Gft32 =. Ubbii. 6931 = 

ipoiMi/tn, 6933 = mam/ri; 4927 = mamlfL, 4929 = 

ntpfiAt, 

(2) ^HitT = Br. Si00 = oldiitt, SlOl = eril; 60lS5 
= tUddtt, 6066 = erii, 6067 = 

(3) - ^eiaa. 5090 = 5091 = iiipSu, 

I think those words are from difTeratit roots fat 
leaat sotiie of thein)^ Cf. Georg, mote : (1) re, 

ifin.—LaK. ^ I Georg. bs-^Tj-^ sa^vs-e =. fulb 

abimdaut; Min* no—= full, abundant; Litz. 
d ~ abundant. (2) Georg. ^ + 

d ^ H- I; ^tS-i = inward parb^, 

womb. (3) ^ + 9 ?] 4> + J, [vf{fv) 

+ ^1- ^ lungs; 

tjvi(rjd4i, Sv. = liver (f)]. (4) Grorg, 

^79, t^ar-etwt = to breathe. 


143. ipcii-£a ^ ^ET ^ pudendum fcinin^, Br. 10027 5 ^ 
nrd ; Meisa. 8382 = bt^furu^ Georg. ^ 

woman. See gui4u = wonmii, and kri =± maideii. 
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l-l-l, = grindb Bp. 471*1 = haidln , 

3209 =. iutMhi. Georg, roots: =* ^ ^ ^ ^7) 

qh >q<)>> #v ; qv S qii. G^org. 

^ to grind; tUt-qv-tU = mill; 

^-n^-n > ^^-n^-o > q<t>-il~i > 

^f,qv-il-i = meni: also it«-qb »U = umi \; 

Ijik. 'Hi s-fjii-tt mill; t4v. 

l^-qve^ - mill ; fjm. 'V'*’'’"* 

Sv. ti-gv-fh (?) - weal. 


iiied ; 


R 

145, ni - to go, Goorg. r thtt = to go. 

Hence rn = a canal. 5t>o ara. 

140. ra *" ™ one. Georg, ^fio-ooo er- tfi = one. 

Variant of «J (Georg, See «/ = one. 

147, rig •■TT<f — lie, be placed, place. Langdon =i-rini^l, 

Georg. (1) ’7?'™ ^ (^ 0^-0 

rig-i =. order, placed in order, row. style, etc.; 
iv5& ga-rig-eUt = to arrange, to settle, etc. It is not 
Mrtaiii wbetber ~ to plant and rig ^ order, ett, arc 
of iU^ Maine root- 

148. rig -TT<f = overwliolm, seise, from m;) — break, 

overwrielm, Br. 357(J = iaid/tt. 2591 = nthd^ftt. 2594 = 
/o-d/n; 1701 - (?). 1709 -fe/di«. Georg, 

roots: (1) ^ 5 ^ 5 - 33 ^ rT)i;-r«< = loosen, demolisli, dis¬ 
organise, etc,; (2) rtj;.ivi = to break, to dernolisb, 

ct*.; (3) Las. rn^-i — snare, trap (TV Are tlieso 

Georg, words of the same root ? 
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149- soQ "^TTriN “ liead. fraiit, Br. 3513 = 

3522 = i^it. 3509 = ciJai-Ww, 3523 iV.Uu, 
3517 = nuihrtt, 3515 = 3520 = /Alnii, etc, j Mejss. 

2ini tt&iridu, 22SO = fiiaA?-u, 2‘2S5 =2270 = 
timu, etc. Sag mcnDn nlw "'ridge'', "Miill ", " Ixick of 
u man A bodj'’ ," person ", referring to slaves (in Georgian 
referring to onimais), “Jiigh ", etc. Georg, roots 

( 3 ^ ^ ^ > 3)3 flj > fhi : Llj > 0113 ■ 

^ i ft - etc. Georg. 

Biq-f, .Min. diq^i = furtreea {i,E. biiiitling 

on tiie top of ft tnoijijtain or Inil), Cf. Br. 3523=.m'in = 
top, peak, sujnmit of aoiaetliing (tower, inotmtain, building, 
etc., see .Muss-Arnott’sDictionary), ;id^ = bill ; 

Jim. ciix-i = hilt; Oeorg. dijoda = to 

lend, to go before; ht-gvi-tltj' = lead us !; 

^oGs)-9-3jinm.-ji^n Iiiia-m-Jgo-ti = Jender, i.e. one who 
goes liefore. in front; IfaVg mj-t = face (does bVj- 
ajr-'uf-i = body belong also hero f); oilf^-3-o 
= head, top; Sv% cnlf^-nS tfji-iw = liead (Georg. 
^^*'^** Miri. tfitrf-i, Liu!, oan Bi = head 

may also derive from sotac »g*eq root(?»; Georg. 

teon-^d = prom i tic nee (of a rock, e tc.), cape; 

^v-ir-i = noao ; = top of a idil ; 

£00500 aynmj-fti 

ft/frpi did! ^je-iaa Sfdu = [ho] erected a great idol on the 
top [of a hill] (Th, Jordania. Vfironidw, i. p. 13, Tiflls, 

t3D3); Ijitj:. = before ; (perhaps Georg. 
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Stt(h t^i = forehead, Sv, lj^(^ ?)-«£ 
g.j^fhfyiA ^ Iwfore, 

Hoad, front belong here); Cjeorg. bofr)- 

0v,i = hill I 

rfa-fi^fra = to l>egiii; p-f»-6 f-t« = before; 
f^ point, Genuftii "Spibai'*. etc. See *ritf = riiish 

for Willed. 

150. mu sfc-TZi?^T = gift (root tiff = to givc> Br. 305S 

(, . . . 3); Mei«s. 3092 - ifiryit- Georg, roots 

^ f 0, ? + *7h ?q. porhftpe nlfw ^ /(?) (( + *Tf); 

tJeorg. 9 o’0-q3s iiu-ff-fiii(i, Min. S^-^-SiSs mc-iJ-tiTiKi = 
to give ; tJetirg. Bufj-ehii = to give n gift . 

gift; perhaps also 

pii-z-i = u gift. See ifig = to give. 

151. Say = be sound, pure; to purify, 

pure, good. Br. 7290 =r “291 i=i dam fit, 7292 = 

dti-mfift Meiaa. 5273 =: t/uiftsit. .'>275 = f think 

it is coimectcd with rij = Iw bright nnd if icy > Mfy > = 

pood, \k gooil. Georg, inots; (t) '?’’*'■ 

d^i Min. du-ir-i = good; Georg. 

»a- 5 lpf>-i = Issttor; Min. ''**'^* 

<2) Gi-^rg, ^ fni, fieorg. im-i(it)- 

tl«(f) boly, pure: Sv. (7) = 

holy, fuiiiil. (3} 0lj P? eomiected with Sum. 

and »iu ^ '» bright; Georg. - lu 

(inoko pure); fjiix. = to Mfnali. See S’/y — 

to be bright and % => to be pniv. 

152. Jta6 > ktfj ^in - heart, centre. Br. 7987 = 

7988 = fib&ti; Meiss, 5976 = fs"ni. 59T8i=ftH>i/*t. Georg. 
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^ ^ J > gy: ticorg- = 

iiiLddLc, centre; Lasi. = middle, 

centre, ceil I ml; Min- - centre, central, middle; 

S%', fmo’Ln-i ll‘ 83 -(t = into ; o-lia-^ i-9g~*i = inside ; 

^ 'n A. 

(leorg. oo, into; Min. fa(q) = 

in. into; Lae. = in, into, etc. (Is Sum. I« post- 

position eonncctful with Afyl See Grammar^) 

153. *TTT = flood, from Sey IJ ^ rain* Br. 79U0 

= *mUu^ frcjin Br. 11399 = 11400 ^ 

MeiKfl. BT45 = 8740 = saimw. Georg. 

ITOts 111 > ffib ikr ete-: Georg. 

sj-JiKi = to pour out; 6j-ei'a = to pour out: 

ii-ftLi = K'Atcr, etc. See ^ = rain. 

1 54. mij > sat) t:^Zj = to bum. Br, 457 1 , Sa ii, 31 (?), 
CJcorg, roots Q 1.>fil,>'3l> $q &q > etc, I George 

io f*ae- 8 q-li) = fire; M in- tp&-^l- 


0p-0lj-jwo 8 f-)) 4 i l*ae- 8 j-li) = fire; .Hin- 50S 
otVi-fi (ia-rtj-ir-i ^ fim; La?- tta-^^-ur'-i = 

fire; Sv. = to burti; Gctng. > 

Eb-'av o?n-c> > i = oortl, charcoal 

(wbat is burnt); Mia.-Ijiss. «o-l?-irr-i = 

coal, cbai-coal (ivhot is burnt); Georg, = 

Iiot; = heat. Perbapa also Georg. 

Se-i-u, .Miii.-Laz. joev-^^-b di-iir-ii, Sv. 
zeq = wood, firewood (wtiat ia to bo burnt 7) belong 
licrc (?). See ti-saf/. 

155, out, Sal -Ef = woman. Br, 10920 = ainniiSfn, 

Georg. 0f»V^-o ^4-i = wife; Min. (7ir-t = w'ife; 
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Uz. fiojm-n Sil^i - wife; Sv. = 

to iiiArry n liu»biml (to be a wife). I tliiiik also that 
.NtiiL-lAX. = piidenduui nwliebre i» of tins 

root. Also S v. Tnr^i =* WQinAii: Uk. 

s«r-tt = female; tJeorg. If-ll-gjm-ei daiigUter, 

lady, Miss; Miu. en.-)>^^-o o-aum = woman; 

Q-eivr~i = giri ; Min. 0O<tT-b = girl, ete,. 
I>roba.Uj' belong here, iloreover, the sign -Jr bus the 
value yal. which is undoubtedly Georg* = 

woniaii. See Note also that J.lnldian Mlai-e {n 

which ABsyriologists nt firat tnvnalated as " sister", nieans 
prolwbly “wife" (-Laz. as Mr. Belck afterwards 

rvcogiitised, 

15G^ k%v writing. Br, 433i» mUiru. 

Geoi^- ^3^-=' = write; Loz.-Min, 

o(iL)-tar-tt, fur-tuat ?= to writc- 

157. iffi* = totality. Guorg. 

or ?) (,ri‘-uloTs(r)id7} 

^ altogether, derived from oi- 

^tr-^d~i or t(r)iil-i = total, complete; Sv, awr-di 

= too much. Br. 8321 = icmtn, 8*223 = mulUtltt. 
Cf. also Sum. <*«r = be ubnudant and Sv. 

awr-i( = too much. 

158. iitf tif = l>e high, suf/ = high. Br. 442+ = A<^d. 
Georgian roots given in mg = head. See also tig = mah 

forward. ^ 

159. tig ^ = give. Hr* *+1*^ = f*'- «>«V‘ 

Georg, roots: <l) dHfjf.ctw = to give 

a gift; (2) 0>^ Min. 
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me- 0 -ama ^ tu glv^ (th^j roqt Tiiay lie aim 
^ + JW. ^ Sum, zem = to give); (\i) *^5^ s/u 

ajv-tftitt = to give, tg pay; ^ ztjf. 

ftii > ft^v~eni = gift, preAeot. See ifu^^gift, Mm =tQ give, 
100. »ig ^ be brigUt, shitie forth. Br, TON = 
/rttiifi; also MeiBa, (t)) ±156 = UTlm*, 3155 = nnmiiru, 
21fll = ‘Hapihu. Georg, roots: llll «q, (k, 

etc. Georg, flj-iw-i = ray (of the aun. etc.); 

h(r)ik-«‘/ntL = to shine ; 

l^r^-tkv-ena = to shine. Connected probably with ct-cci^ 
and Setg be pure. Georg, flg > = tire, bum, and 

dh > dit = gavd ; also tut (Sr. ik) = pure, lioly, etc. See 
ii-zti’j^ sutj. Atg, Sig, with those meanings. 


161. aig ^=be low, iTftik,Bink into fiisctivityl Sag^ttg 
— Itiw t vig = **/mrr»n4 = fall into uiiacry; eig = 

= fail; eig = itddrtL = be dark, in gloom; ttg = = 

l« diutreased, etc. Then nctive: drip = Mjm = tread upon ; 
sig = haidlu = thresh ! sig = nodii =s throw ; sig is 
= small ; sip = = ruiserabk sig = 

Athamiitt = iiiIaEiy; sip = Lunger, weakuess, etc. 
Br. 11869 = 1 1870 = utku, 11873 = Mciss. 

913‘2 = e»dftt. 9133 = eniht, DI37 = jkE^fu,, etc, I think 
all thoKo sip-worda are not of the aaine rooL We luive 
here at least three iiidcpeiident mots: (1) sip connocted 
with jcm = ca>it doivn, which seems to bo related with 
"ip > win = to give; ( 2 ) irip connected with nig > zig = 
uMzn, kLindhtt, wliicli aeeuw to be related with 

dih S zih = Roiiic ; (3) «p = (mjliI wu ^ Georg, root 

^U7(?). Indeed : (o) The Georg, root (or ^ 
d + Tft) = givo. expresses at the jminc time the notions of 
*' falling ■'. " being low ", “ sinking into inactivity ". 
"throwing", "bniigiiig low", "thrashing”, "hurling” 
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It I SO etc. Gctirg. 0^3'=^ ffcm-a = io licat; 

= to fall ; da-€mi~ 

id~i = broiiglit low, distressed^ decaycd^ etc. ; (33^'^ 

dem^t = to throwg to cast down; ^“0^ 

A-6a qv^Mnajft^r zeda = be hfi3 tbraabed it (hmx, 

ber) on the ground : job-0^3-^^-rs da-Si = Jow, 

even. (Perlin|Ki also in Georg. rfn-iwt- 

(r0j-^ha =^ to east down, we havo the full root dq of 
Tims it Hcema tlmt the notion a “ low' to be low etc., 
lire derivative. Tlie original idea expressed by seV/ was 
probably aoiuo way of interacting ^ •'acting ^ or eoni- 
iiiniiicatiod. of personai and thtuga. Tbeiice also idq = 

to give, (h) The Georg, roots; C)5- h’ 

expressa the paiivu idea ns $ig = seisse, mid (iiy =- siif = seiw, 

and thence “ be afflicted ”. “sorrow etc. Gcor^, 

fjf.en«=3 to be hurt, to hurt, afflict, etc.; 

to be distrofisedt afflicted, etc. ,; IjOJ™ ixii{n}’i 

= pain ; Georg. p^'^la-Ojmn = Borrow, to be in 

sorrow, etc. ; Georg. la-iitf-ri = evening, 

darkness (oi^^wrfdruiOiilAt), In tlio words p'y^jof'-i'jo-o 
«;et‘(ii-a(i-i = darkness, and 

e«t 4 = to imprison, to sliut up (rfip = seize, Ooorg. tkiema 
=; aciEC, captutd)^ tlic root is but it ih difficult to 

explain iki^d > ikiid. (c) The Georg* roots 
> Laii. 0^ 0q express the idea oE "spaallneea” aad 
scarcity. Ueorg. Sb-p'n-ii, Si-p'b pa-H^, pa-itt = little, 
Huiall j Lass^ == fimall^ little, not rnueb ; 
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^iq-obu ■= liutigeri scurcity ($tg = f^ilnUf #iV^i= 

iiniputa, (jtc,). (It m fiot improbabLa tlmt Sum. i*ig ^ 
^ardlit, rdbiir == give way to fear, tremble, Meiss. 1930 
(^{d>nffl) = AarfoiFi^ h an independent root coimectetl 

with Georg, Mill. fq = 

fear*) Sec iig ^ mwery. 

Ib2, irf^ = plunge fonvftiti, rmhv = x^tmu ^ 
horn ; = blow ; sig = Mru ^ wind, atorm, eic^ 

Br* 3397 uai^bu, 341 ti = Meins. 

2198 = jfarnu, etc. I Lhiiik we have here ditTereiit 
independent toots. The root sig =i plunge forward, 
hom^ etc., is connected probably with = b^id, front. 
Cf. Georgian roota given under aad pAtticularly 

^evG before; Laz. = before, etc. 

Georg, h^-d = last night (before tlie present 

day I) may belong here; ^ draw (forward); 

P'g-jS.n iv-er-i ™ point, something pointed, beard i 

3ro^p'-^a — come, advance (conneebed wiih 

dih > dig th eotqe, advance). Big ^ -dJtjt blow', nmy bv 
oonneeted with ^ (l>a low ?) > = cast down {frgu 

with dig to give ?); Ocorg. 8 l + m), 6q : L-^V-ov 
= he hm given him n blow, he him beaten him. 
»ig = Itim = wind, nmy l>e connected with i^g rain; 
Georg. = storm 

(iiVind 4- rain I). See mtg ^ head ; idg= below ; .4eg ^ rain, 
163* ^ w'ool, fleece, woollen garment Original 

iiieaiiiiig ""carding comb" (Ijingdon). Br. 10781 
10T35 = /uAtirliw : .\leias. 8246 = aissit^u-, 8249 fijxtln, 

etc, Georg, roots: dq (perhaps also dg and 

8j)i the foUownng e-xiiiiiplcs show that inMleorgian the 
itJea of an^'ihing "" bristled ",■* dented "i etc., Is expressed 
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of the Ciiucaaufl (?")*) 

1*34, = be pure, gfudiuuft, Br S)445=c?^2m4^EUt 

5)440 = daitixti, 9447 = 7153 = dam^. 

Ceorg. roots {> im\ ett See Sag = gmcioiii, 

pure. For Mg damdi^fL we have Oeorg, 

ss gnicc. 4e4k^l-fbu 

= iio graciouJi, fav on ruble (can this mg^ Ik may be 



rain ?). It is iiiipTfobable tbai Snm* kg = migru., kg = 
iemit, kg = jxtaadtt have any connexion with thb I’oot. 
Set below. 

165. Mg = overaee» rulcp plan, wisdom. Br. S394 = 



mMrihi ; ^[ciss. 2152 ^ iniriiii, Georg, 
intelligence, wisdom, wit; Sv. 


to think. Connected vidtU Stniu iJw^ = to speaks jneditate, 
and iipt with ditg == good, with which is connected hg = 
gracious and Mg = be graciows. I think = ptixddu 
and kg ^ femit belong neitlicr to Mg = be gracious nor 
to sigi=rtish forward, but to 8ig = d<iiHibH—dn§=^dabiibu^ 
JiUS, JPifl. 3 



u 
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See (iny=»pt‘ak; Br. 7+Tf tTTT* ~ 

jfomfl). Meissk 5470 cT||i‘*-g(i= Ariiiti)i Cf. Georg:, g- 

^ know 1 Laz. root = 

to know, to hear, etc. (The Georgifta word 9-py-^1jO 
m^ik-eti = shepherd may belong here, but aiso to mtij = 
head or rig = plunge forwaid : the root ti mayi indeed, 
contain the idea of " leading" mid “giving heed" but 
those two ik are independent.) = Br. 7475, 

Meisfl. o+liU =s irtiV™ belongs rather here than to lij = be 

graciou-s. Cf. Georg, — fiuiet, 

obedient (also fisri-iani = with reason, 

obedient). Serf = to permit, Seg = to aficept a pmyer 
(Langdoii); cf, Georg. Se-ii(n}~ar- 

eba s to accept (to accept a prayer), to peruuL 

iGft. ifig = be full, to dli. Br, 33911 = nudii, 3408 ** 
("to pour out," "to heap np"); Meise. 2180^ 

^n». Georg. roots i (I) tfq-nfiti = pour out = aig = 

Stxpdnu. (2) ik : ^ {i-oba = U) place, to store, 

to heap up. (3) ii: nieosiire 

(]ic|uldd nnd dry substatieea). (4) ^ mg ^ 

7 i€i 4 Ml 3 t 4 r = to placaj to fijc* to pat^ etc> Thcnae different 
Georgian roots mny correspond to Lhia mg ^ be full, ete., 
since each Oeorginn root quoted above = Sum. sig, 
ej! pre^Bi rig d liferent Mhad&i of nicj^iungn of Koiue dtigmal 
aig = be full or rnther pour outor of Mine other more 
primitive idea^ It is difficult to determine whether 
= pour out aud lili-So sj-ma = to place are 
imlcpendeiit ixwta or not. Nor can wo say with certainty 
wliutiicr ik-oha ^ to store, to heap up, la con- 

nee tod with a^-wtet ■= to place, h y-gii ti-m — to measure 
may be an independent root and boloiig to si^ = increase. 
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1B7* wig = seize (zij7 = seize)* Br* 3T24 = aMsu. 
Connected with dih > dig = seize, siso with tig = take, 
etc. Gscorg. roota ix, etc. See dib^ Hg = toke, otc, 

168v wig ; TiozdziA. Ceorg, sj-vm = 

to place, to put, to put uj>oii (MArr, L i\\ p. ^3%), 
2432 = mtMzu. 

16f^. ieg = to rain, to water. Er^ 1]3B£> = 

zaminjL* 8745 ^ rand iitt. Georg, roots L t wq; 

F9“"F3'"*F’c) (it > f'ti; cnlj Sg ; 

0q, etc. Georg. bU. sj-7na ^ pour out l 
6q-^vti = pour out, to shed J iw-al*i = water; 

Luz.-Min. tx-ar-i = water ; Sv. ti-§ ^ 

iflrater {*11-0 H- 7 ) \ Georg, ^gr.3= fi^i-?ua ^ rain ; Laz - 
Min. ii-md = rain; Sv. 

=1 rain ; Georg. ^ sprinkle ^ 

go = the spouting of the water, 3-ljlj^^-i^-O 

= ofTering, %uctim (froin squr- 

eba (root sg — to sprinkle, but what la jd, the second 
|>art of the word?)); xu(r)~0g-wm ~ 


benediction Tjo-lill-jmn = blood (wliat is shed); 

I..ftz. jpciolj-onn-fs di-0g~ir-i =i bloody 

^ Wo.k 


jlj-onn-fs di- 0 g~ir-i =i bloody Sv. 
bloody Georg. Tjo-cnlj-^ -d ^ liquid, 

liquidity i cnl^-^Qnrwi 0q-fl-i = fluid, thin, etc. Then 
the roots for expressing the sound of railing water or 




tain, etc. 






the sound of falling 


ram 


ioi bail, etc. J m -0bgrn-fi -ObjT^-O ifjr-mt~i > 

= the sound of a do wing stream, etc,; 

ijm-o quri-^-al-i (wind + tain) = etotui, etfl. 
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170. ieff y * fat, Ueiai S20S = WMi«i; 

fvduSe((f)) = fat mutton (Th, Dangin, SAK, frequent!}'t 
Ako SleliiS. 04-23 EiS- ^ = mtirA. Georg, rootH 

bis > ll^ > ii^ > jj* » 1 " Pf : Georg, 

= thick \ sqv-ii^i = 

thick \ ni'«tr/-a'a-'t ** fat J Lnz, ” 

thick ; Sv, = thick ; = fat. 

171 . sui ( > !) tut! = to appcnac, to be appeased, 

tote, Meiss. 1933 = ndhtt-, 1934 = nlAtu, 1936 = puAfAtt; 

Hr. 3002 = 2 >aifAtt. Georg, ^(r)-oma = 

to be appeased, to direinish (said of tiic inoom), 

172. ieg = miaety, Br. 899 = .-Srnfii mmntu ; 

Mcikb. 547 = Atirit7Hmn(ii, Georg, roots 0^, 

tK, iJi, ig ; also 0(+3y B{ +m), etc. Sec sij = U* ow. etc. 

173. itijfiea, Aftw = g'S^t. ftm’' Br. 10901 =s 

at Ada (Meiss. 8375 lias mitva (I) = Sea also 

Fossey, SyUabaire C«iM!i/orme, 4701 = Hkhh. 

itxa. Georg. oa^-S Pf-it = goat; Sv. rf(Tj*iil= 

goat; Idix. ools-S P^-et = goat; Ooorg.-laz. 

Boqdi ^ a little goat, Alw Gearg.-Ijii5, enn^-sG-o fit*- 

ajt-i = a kid of goat; Georg, alao = a kid of 

goat. 1 do not think that Sum. si^iwi liaa anything to 
do with aijf = to blow away; root iri |7 = phn'gc forward 
(I^ngdon). 

174. nil hit = Sever, cut, decide. Br. 337 = 

Georg, words ^ separate, to take away, to 

empty ; = mowing ; “ 

scythe. Laz.-Min, pf i Lji 7„ {rti-Paf*H = 

mowing. (Georg. crtjiw-5 6l-a (p < Pj s? to cut out, to 
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pdliabr mi^y lw]aiig hm. Also, if Sum. ml = wuumn 
belongs licre, Georg, Ijik. ^ojm-o Bii~i = 

^vife, tnfiky l«5 coiiuectcd vtlih the iwt $l = to fiepnn&tc ^ 
we littve, iudii^, id Georg. one eiiiiTc 

half of a wholo or of £50tDelh]iig double ; Sv, — 

commdep eoivipnoiob. But for this word {^ec nbo Sum. 
^ twin, eomrfwle-) Georg, ii£-i in: lot; 

-o = partp apportioned part, ; LasJ- 

ill = to gather fruit, to harvest (Sum. Mu ^ 
harvest, Latigdon) ■ Georg, ivfd^iiba = to 

torture (=i to cut thmugJi llio bodv)^ 

fjfin-lvfil-ebft = to Rcparnte j (Ob ^3^^0*»3ij£ 

^riv^oL ^boijmnljb job ^kGgjimoljb da 

ifa7idml-a nafftien dn jfcris = 

And God divided between light ivnd darkness (Geii. i, 4); 

77idVid-^b-loba ^ hcresj" (= division, 

-*it^pflmlioi3) (Georg, ^ul-i = a lorge axe and 

iul-di ^ a btimW axe inay belong alw> liere). 

175- lin ^ gleaui, be clean. Br. 25^ = ihbu. 

Georg. ^ to kIiow, U7 cause to appear, 

the apparition I = to be apparent; 

^in-rb-ntd = excellent, prominent, etc, 
rriie primitive mcajiing of the root 6in^ ?t?cn was 
prtjiiably to [Hireeive the light", etc.) Another root 
'agjt ^ren, fin: I'f6ti = to he beautiful 

l>eauty j h'tn-imr-i = beautiful ; 

m-o = l>eauty, elegance. See hin = beauty, elegance. 
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170. Ait* ■‘^ 5 ^ = Ahinfit light, hrightiiieaa. Br. 1650 
= n4rti; lltiiaa. 9S5 = tt)lni^ ( =i«urunij. Also Br. 1652^ 

itmtii. Oeorg. rootii: (1) ^ + 3 + ^ s + r;^^ + ^■^ 

Georg, 9.Sjg m-b to see, to looki to contemplate; 

Min. 3ci6n“&o^& <|ir-a^^ = to se*, to look, to contem¬ 
plate ; Lajfi. to see, to look> to 

contemplate. (2) Goorg. vi-z€ = sun j Min. 

but Laz. ^^fiv^-5 (rootj+r?) 

b-ja mid fr-Jor-« = Htin| Sv, rnu-j, 3rh-^ mi-j = 

sun. Also Geor^. 2 e = abovc^ upon ; Min. j( = 
above, upon ; Last, jl, ■j[]^(^) MM = 

aho^'e. upDti; Sv, /*-£* = uppef; ;t = on, upou; 

Sv. = ci>3t} jii'he = liafiterT). (But 

are Georg, m-srr^ = to look, and m-ze = snn, of the 
same root T + r?) 

ITT. at> = (1J reduce to extremities, be in iiiifierj% 
affliction^ (2) bind (swr^ ittr^^iniserj", distre^, la evidently 

of the same root). Georg root (ir^ ^3*^ 

= to hold, = to catch, to 

bind; lienee fir-i ^ afnietion, miserjv plft^Cp 

and many otlier words. It is interesting that tlie 
meanings of Sumerian are espressed in Georgian 

by fciie root (er t Snni, iceMitA = resatnuu 

=Gi»rg. ler*« = reatrain; Sutii. Kelit^u=to choose, 

arrange! gtUu viA-tpir-fti ita-nm^iia-Keida, = tie appointetl 
sailors; Georg. witiA/Sfi, 

to appoint, to engage workmen ; Suni, entm-bi ttu-t-dti- 
ao^o ^bc arranged the aflairs with him; Georg. 
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^5-^^^-5 mqmUt rfa-fer-a = to ftrr&ngo ah nffair with 
miybody, to deal with nnybodyj Sum. = huttroia; 
Georg, = ceiling (that which au»taii»). etc. 

See Br. 4Jil7 = 4348 = 

178- hi = hand = Sv, 19o H, Mn = 

hckiicl 

179. {8}^ith ^ni tU to hurl down, erushed, fulkii m 
tui‘^^^ry, proFitratioii; (2) to inelm^i oneself, bow, worslupk 
Hiibject, one who lii obedienU 5Jr. 1432 = 

1434 ^ 1433 ^ miKiit., Ondoubtedly connected 

with = to be low. Georg, root 0(+9) 

= to fftlL See s^ig = to be low% 

(I do not think bhiit eiift = Hhopberd^ should couic here i 
^ii6 = #16 ( > Rig t) is rather copneoted with — oversee, 
rule, or = lieiid, sig = be prominent. The primitive 
meaning of sift = suft = shepherd, must liave been, 

therefore, ruler" or “leader''. CL Georg, 

m 4 k-€ 9 -i Ez ahepiierd, the same root ii coiiiicetod with 

sag = bead, or sig = overseCt rule.) 

IS0» sifcft = pure, dean, bright. Jleisa. 9016 = 

buniL Georg, roots: ti, ^^3 fm. also dg, eU-. 

Se«! Sig = be pure. 

181. mud SjHin = far away, long. Presumably con¬ 

nected with j/id, f/itc?. Br. 7603 = !■«*»*.; Meise. 5110 = 
t*«(FK. Sv, dved^ia = far aw’ay; ^(rvjo-o 

dod-i = long. Sue gid, grid = long- 

182. si«/ y-TTT — light. brightne.ss, Br. 7631 = 

'artrtt; Mcish, 6617 = udru. Georg. = ”*>' 

(of sdu, etc.). See iiij = be bright. 
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183. At /7 = f‘>od. Br. 9y2!) = Meisa 

7524 = (1) Oeorg. root ^ / (or # + fli)t 

Min.-Liu!. tn (or U to) : Ocorij. ^b9-i fam^ = 
to oat; I^z, o-(i£o»a-tt = to oat; !SIi!i, 

= to cat. But Georg. TO-fanr^i = 

make bread (primitively probably “bread”, “food”); 
Ijijt- fitft-di, 31in. ^^o-jcn (ai-df = nia)?« 

bread. (2) Tbe root Georg, ^ I > Ijul ^3 An ; Georg, 
W3-'3. = bujiger, frsjiii 3-^a-^ 

= I fttn hungry, I will eat ■ Luz, h^or- 

=t I am hungry, I will inat. (3) The root 3jn d^J: 
df}-oma = to Ijc ?iatiatei3. 

164* y^Rfl — hurl down. Br, 7005 = sapd^ui; 
ileifHk 558G ; alao perhaps Melsii. 7653, Br. 10309 = 
and Jfeiss. 7852 = (tlsc sign = phihi, though 
Jfeisf!. 7652 = = stig may be also ' biiek (1) GfHjrg. 

— back, con nested witli Sum. 
head, auy ss pronunmt. (2) Georg, mot 
Georg. 

= piain, even. See sly — to be low, j^Tii caijt doi^Ti. 
Ai6 = to hurl down. 

1S5* 9iiff ^•“TTT high, foroinoat. Br 7606 SdJ^iL 
See Georg, roots under saj = bead, etc. 

186. Biuf — to water, apririkk. Br. 7602 

7608 = ; 3Ieisa 5569 = 5605 sardfcti, 

Georg, mots U, 1j^ aq i (rj^k-m == to 

water ; ^ti{r}-ebit = to uprinkb* Tliis 

irn^g miLy be of the same root na AUff a water-boitin 
IhIciw mig ™ water-basm}* See kg ™ rain, Mg ^ 
flood. 
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IS7. stuff ^ ^ water-baam, fiBli-pond. CJeorg. 
qyi;Ha=sea; Min.-La?>. 

or (^) or ^ m?a, (Comjjared 

alno hy A. Trombctti, I/Unita tC^ri/fine dd linguag^io.) 
Tltis Ccorg. root may connected with S^jjn^-b^o 
= boundary ; ^u-de = ciicloaurc ; 

Hill, ^^0 %-a = aide; Sura. £WJ = side, lx>uiidary. But 
it ia not absolutely certairu Georg. = aea. may bo 

alBO of ttie root (” water), and in 

ilii& caaa Sura* sug = watcr-ljafiinp and &ug = to water^ 
tiiay be of the same origin (f). See. at any rate^ iig = mhh 
Mg = flood, and — aide, boundary. Sec Br. 1090G == 

18S. sug — increa.se, to pay interest, to pay taxes* 

Perhaps Br, 16G and Mcirs, 5575 ^ AaTidii* M 

(1) It amy be connected with to give; cf. Georg. 

2 tfV-^m ^ to pay (wiiat is due); 

iycf-erii = «pft, present. (21 It may 
Vmj connected also with Georg. ^b-ls^-O > 
fU~ql-{ (Arm, = usury; ^b-ljVoi 

“ loan; se-aq-i ^ loan, boiTOwing. (3) Sura, 

Mig (>efA<i) m probably connected with Md (>^ijr?) — 
niuubei-p count, cf. thercfmt Cicorg. ^o-0\j^^n ri^^]~vi 
= nnrnher; >Un, 3^-bWrt musq-i = how many, how 

imidi; 3^ mu = what + *bl3^n = inumber(F)- 

189, aug li^^TTT f tth. Meiss, 5587 = ^mt, also 

.501 L Georg, roots ]j\j sq, p'y See ffij = to ClIL 
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Georg, — to meiustire (liquLda aiid dry 

auli&tAtkCe^X 

190, ^ fcuudution. Hem couiics aljw = 

to lii> to ffUind* Sec =2 to fix. Georg. TjVSs sg-^ua 
= to pkce, to put, etc. Br. 4811 ^ i^lui Mciss. 3299 
(^it£^) = iMu, 

IDI, ijwn, Mn = sliiue, be olcdLO, to purify, rfidinnce. 
Oeorg,; (1) = beauty; (2) 

Bven = appear, Tw proiiunent; e^sceilcni. See ^ gleaiiir 
be cleau. 

192. ^ = devastate, aiiuniilate, liattk, etc.; 

old. Br. 1515 = itfbirit. Perhaps sun = Is un 

iiidepewdeut root and has tiotbiug to do with oUicr ffun- 

words. Compare with sun = fuiiritp Georg, 

= old; Min.-Ln5L — old; Sv, 

= old (?X 

193^ aitr^ ^nr ™ iiiieoiyv distrcf? 0 i. Hr* 0382 = 

afidru. Georg. ^ 0^-0 /ir-t = misery, distreas^ 

See jfiV = reduce to extremities, bind. 

194. i^tT — blftKe, shfiie, be clean. Br, 10237 

Georg, in-"e *= sun, etcvj also 

= sbine, glittering- See sir ^ Hbine, 

195, sm' --T = w(*ave, Br* 29IS2 = (KijMwm, 2909 = 

irU7i47iu ; Meiss. 1877 = 1880 Georg, 

in-w = to plait I = 

I plaited (if), 

106* sur ^ writhe* (Also siir= niLx, Br* 2973 = 
; Meiss. 1879 = ifnastl.) Meis$, 1895 m iaidlu. 

Georg. fw-tvi eorresponds exactly to Sum. stir 

= writhe : mic^-dt7n mu-im-ffit-r-fitir-e ne = irituur siri 
Uiana^aln ^ Georg, 
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gvelix^iff i-iur-tbitin = like a serpent they writlw. 
But Georj;. iwr does not riH*a!i “to mix”, it tnoann "to 
draw a liquid” (Pritico, sur = to drn>v a liquid), and if 
Sum* tfeSUu = Georg, = grapes. Sum. fjalu geilen 

inir^i-a uiay l>e trnimlatcd “ man who draws the juiqe 
from grapes"ff), instead of *'miser of wines". But oiir 
hypothesis cannot be justified since we iittvo e»tr — masA. 
Moreover, litis Georg, lur is connected with another Sum. 
aur. See, tnmieiUntely following, aur = to be poured out. 

187, s«j* = {J) to be poured out, (2) rain. Br, 297iJ 

=:TMirfK(Nn ; Meiss. IS75 = raiidntt, also 1381, Georg, 

ittr-m = to draw a liquid; 

^Mr-fur-i = to fje poured out, (Perhaps til so Georg, 

tfmr-'f = drop, belongs iiere.) 

* 

T 

lf)S. tdtb c= = floqblop twill, coijipaqion, Er. 3775 = 
tappu, 3770 = ^jch-u. ; ^[ciss. 2453 ^ 2463 = fina, 

2404 = 2451 = xilalidn, 2440 = o/AiL Georg. 

ikub-i =■ twin, double ; I-oz. ikub-i, 

/uA-{ = twin, double, eto. (Frofissaor Marf thinks 

that iliw word goea linck to the gciidml “ Japhetidic ' root 
connected with Arabic > Hebrew Q'DTSWi, 

ctc.^ but auch a Semitic root does not e;^ki at alb See 
Zaphki Voalftch, Qidd. Imptr, Mussk ArchKot, 
t, XX.) (?) 

199- fa6 — bljtKe, bunu Er- 3763 = 3772 

= *jrtfj>Up Georg, rootji ^ t Georg, 

^ warm ; ” heal^ Imke ; Sv% 

= >variii, eie- 

200. iaff = toiieb, take. Br* 3T9T = bipttiu \ 
Meisa. 2766 — fiiib)\ connected with dib ^ di^ — 
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roots 


(^)r«)Jj*3^ (rjCn^vvi, to tiigird, to 
See aih > dig = ^Ikc, also tig = to toi 


0y «. o^b »}, to - 

pneemor* mb-iJls = to also “to al^o 

micirck\ ** to bejit/' 
= to touch. 

•20J, htg ctS? = split, smash. Bi-, STfla (tr) = mjidmi 
{tab) = smite, break up. Georjj. = split, 

break up; Min. O’'* iag-ua split, break up. 

202. Utg tTTI* = terror, be terri iJcd, tremble with fear, 
Br. 6110 teTTTe) = Kahtd^iL, 0)68 = pa.liijti.(.- lleias, 2096 = 

tjalddu (?). Georg. cniVoT^t-o 0n^.$,tjd = irezuble 
wii.lt fi-tii-; 0sU0ilj-o eaq-ittigd = tretiiblo witli fear; 
also flag-dttg-i, dig-tlig-i = 

tremble. {Ijiiigdou, twft = quake with fear; cL Georg. 
0^&9-</is3-fi Bnm-0am-i *= tremble ?) 

20i). Ud — = wailing, ciy. lament. Br. 20 = iKiViit; 
Meias. 7 = n^nw; also Br. 10060 (T) ; Meiss. 7585 

(T) = Georg, = crying, 

weeping, %railiiig, latueuting. 

204-. ttil = twill, comrade. Br. 23 ^ Tnitfiant', ^leisK, 
G = mihitftu. Br. 25 = taffu. Georg, vrords: (11 ^CfV.Qm-o 

toi-i = equal, ooiiirado, corresponding to; 12) job^-n 
<fur-t(?)=corr«!spoiidiiig to, equal, coiiijiarablc; (3) 0ajm-o 

=± J or |. = 1 ; Sv, — cauirade. Bat lliey 

may lielojig also to Sum. nil = cut off (or perhaps Sum. 
9 |] i : ltd > ifit 7). Sea dal = to correspond to. 

205. trtj' sever, cut, (3) decide, determine. 

Br. 373=pfin(ftt; Meiss. 315 =/xt/iimi. etc. Georg. 

^nn-5 (r-a (Sv.^Miu. fjri*) = cat. sever. Gvfirg. 

liaSsm- 
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cn^olj^ ijwtmarfliisti. ^ to cut + the nflkii- = to decide, 

or to cut + the juntice = tq sentence, «tCL 

206. iig^ tug ^ (1) touchy take, i^eive, accept, etc.. 
f2) bind, wmp. Meisft. 2049 (,£^ -Q IJ 

The sfLQie Georgian roots a« m dih:>dtg, lug* 0 ^ Ik, 

01 1 0tj^ etc. Not* 9a(r)4k-d-i ^ 

girdles tk-av-ii Min. 0 tj-jo-n tjc-efj-i = skin 

(that which holds^ coshers the body); madkdi 

= wool (tliat which covers the body). Evidently here 
iiihould come ieg = to bind, to weave, and hhj = gartnent^ 
See thifi iitg. 

207. teg JE] = to reposCj abide^ rest. Georg, root 
dg* gD^-CT3-3:> cf;^-oma = to stand, to repose^ to 

abide; = place* Connected with 

ffig wfL (9 II dj Ot?!)* — to repose* 

208. tig = die* Georg, roots 0y tk, 

0 ^ Ik. See dib > dig seize {dig = TJid^it). 

20D* 5—t = be complete^ cease, totality, Br- 1400 = 

^amrlru, 1512 = Meiss* 968 Georg* 

9-aijjT^-o m-fei-t = cntire,total,coinplcte; Ijiz. S-cn^jm-o 

m-0d-ii = entire, totals all* WjLh tlvi.s 

root IS connected 

210 . til My< = livo, exist, live in good health. Br. 1697 
= batdiu {also Br. J404 = 6rtrffifti) ■ 3fei&s, 057 tal 

^ humanity, belongs to this root and mesns ''all ” (living 

beings, men) (ial ^ baldln). Georg. m-ffd-i 

iiteans, indeed, "healthy,” "living in good liealtli.'^ In 
Sumerian also we have 
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211. til s= live in good health. Meisa 2471 = 

damctfti. Gtiorg. lfn-3-crr^jm-^ = living in 

good health (= integrity of oxifitence, of Itvalih). 

212. = wailing, to wail. MeSsa 8 

(•“) ss fu7tu«fif-u, SlOfi = Georg, 

= waiting, weeping, etc. See tul = wailing. 

213. fill = l>e powerful, poeticea nioKteij, Br. 0857 

= si»ttrtt.. Georg, roots (ft, 3C dm dut~ti = 

force, strength, power; 9j^-nj^-o dlAer-t = strong, 

powerful ; efn-wuj ^ vigorously, powerfully, 

%‘ery, f Per haps Sutii, / J| f: ^ > fm, furt f Sum, jic/s 
also " mighty ".) 

214. fir = tree, forest. Br. 7661 = 

Mvia**. 5635 =4rtV(h Georg. (1) tevr-i = forest, 

or (2) m-fif-i = garden, orchard (1). 

215. iuy Jt = obtain, possess. Br. 11239 
11237 = tifitj Meiss. 8624 = mo^tdnt, 8U26 = mifM. The 
same Georg, roots os in %, dig ^ touch, seiie. See these 
tig, dig. 


216. Ing (tub) TEJ s= to repose, etc- Br, 10540 = n<iA«. 
Georg. jo^-pvSi dg~tmvx = stand, etc. Sec t«g ** to 
repose, dug = nusdsu, (Also tig = wizdzn.) 

217. tag ^ = clotli tiiiide of dbrea, ilax, lictnp. Br. 

10513 = eu&dtu, 10512 = (ffl5), etc. Sleisa, 8007 

— urtffKtAi.ctc. Georgian: The suiiic roots a.s tn tip = touch, 
take, etc. ti-at'-i = skin. Primitively Sum. 

(% was probably also a raw skin of some beast, ik-itv4, 
AS in Georgia this same means a garment doubled 

or lined with wool or skin. See tig = touch, bind. 

218. tiii c3E = small, little, Br. 4083 = tfaMru, 4084 

= 408.7 = fiArtt; Meiss. 2724 var. of 
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tnr. Loz. = small, little. Hence Geoi'g. 

iui-i ■= cliiM (son, daughter). See tur = little, 

Sinai L 

219. turn = to cany, take, brin^* Br, 4iS80 = 
Mciss. 3313! =iw6dfu. etc. Georg, root tan; 
n«>-^^lTl-ct = to bring; ia-tunHi 

to carry away, to take with. 

230 , iuTit to eonqaer^ slaughter ; ni(^)4un= 

violeure. Br. 2697 = AaM; Meiss. IT67 ^ wmd™, 1TG8 
=? Georg, roots £&, 3G dm dl-em 

== to ovcrx^ower, to conquer; = diJSeult; 

3^^-^ d<tL-<i = violence, etreugili, etc. See tin = be 
powerfuL (Cf. ild = iiughty,) 

22L tun 1110 = cavity, hole. Meiss. 915^ ^ hibtn^ 
D1G2 =3 makatht, 9178 = kipfu. Georg. 
qo~6an-i = pot. Ij%z. gra-fttn-i = pot, 

a clay vessel. Sv. on^G-'g ^un-li = pot, a clay vessel. 

Also Georg. oodvG-^ $on-e = underground oven. See 
(iau = cavity, liJuT* = cellar. 

322. £icr *= to enter. Br, I0T2, Georg, toots 3^ 
(Ir, 3^^ dt^ (•Jti#*)=to move: 

uw-dni-^iba ^ movenicnt; tlr-va ™ to movCi to 

cause to move ; 3<^-mJ9& dr-<niiit = to enter^ to 

penetrate, etc. (?). 

233. itfr = Sickness, sick. Br* 1074 = fiwirpi, 

10T5 = mur»u^ Suih. iur ^ root fir = reduce to 

oxtreiiiUiefl (?). Then cf. Gcoig* /i>-i sickness, 

plague, misery (?). 
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±14. tur r j = Htnjill, iiUle* See iiii ^ stiiflll. liiilv, 

/wf-i = cliiiii; Laa. iul~u = 

HiudI I,! ittk^ Pc+rhap« Gwrg, m -Hr-s (= perhups 

A^yrmu ?) =i sniOilli littlep mill 

= Little^ ieloiig ulao lierc{?). itessa 91CI (HI^J 

fun =s?^ iputrtt prabtitbly belongs bene. 
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225h u^ = t£tu Meias. (i566=is^i‘'ifl Er» ii677. Georg. 
5-010 ii^6i = teiij Laa. gn-ooo ii-fli, vi = ten, etc* 
See Grammar and Vocjvbialary « = teiu (Tlie origlu dT 
It from fikii or iiiu is not certain.) 


22G. up. upu hole. Meiss. 7803 = 

Jpupfu^ 7807 = jFu/falEip 7702 — huppii, etc, Georg, 
u6^ = depth, valley ; '^5-^ up-e = eyelid. Sue «i, ib. 


227, xiJb = region. Bn 57S6 = (tipxn, 5732 =i 
ub-e = clepthp deep comer, bonce 

%‘alley* Interesting is that the Georg, jev-i — 

valley, and also “ region lloi'eoven the sign brui 
also the value ar, am, and Georg* «r-e = e^^tly 

"h^egiuif* (perliaps Suuu am = gof). Perhaps aim Bn 5781 
(nr) = ian-»uL, Hcisa 4100 (ar) = mrjniL = ruin, rnjiied 
land, aroMt 

228, ltd = daylightp day } ud-de, ^ul-da = then; iwi 

= when. Bn 7798 = ttmu. 7018 « iumma, 7914 = Amu, 
urru , Mciss. 5906 = band^ 5908 = Junwiia. etc. (1) It 
is evident timt Sum. t:yf i = fj = to go out, to 

nsci h not in vain expressed by the ideogiain 

UD. DU- We have, indeed^ Sum, dti ^ to go* UD. DU 
seetus to be a primitive verb for risking at any rate, 
independent from e, and connected with </u = to go. 


xi5mfu. Georg, 
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Siiuik itd-dii =3 theiitp nnd = wh^n^ seam ta be connected 
^vitli the idea of going"coming", and ure tliereforc 
probably connected with dtt ^ to go, lEidaed, wo havo 
Georg. Toot g®. = 

untile od-fff = when, evidently connected with 

cid and with Sum. = to go, and itd =* when. (2) It is 
4^130 remarkable that the valuca of uj, etc,, corre- 

flpoiid phonetically to the Georgian words of the roots 
<n ^ I? (Op tip ij): ^ $mdi> 

€u~li ^ eye; ^ moon; Ljljl cn^ 

= light, ete.^ the original idea of which ia ** light 
Perhaps ^ not cannected wdth the root dih, 

but wdth some Sum^ t^i. or Also Snm, nd = day tights 
day^ may be an independetit root from = lights heat, 
fierce heat. Note also that Aasyrian ^4irinia con¬ 
ditional = Georg* Cn^ = if = SnuL nd^a, etc* (See 
Oran 1 1 liar.) See (k — ahine. 

229 . itdmi =2 cellaTp underground storeroom, 

oven ; var. of udul = water-veaseh jar. Georg. 

ffon^ ^ a clay oven for baking bread (mostly under¬ 
ground). Br. SS54 = ^leias. CtJlo = ufaim. 

See lun^ dun cavity, hole, 

230, umun < =t lord. Br. 3669 (ft, un) ^ Mtt; 

&[ciss. 8690 = ilSbjTjvix ^(lL^nttlt)p Georg. mTj.-c = 

governor, lord (Marr, t. iv, 7?, 3, 1). But this miin* may 
l>e also m-u-& the (dcca 3 'ed ?) root being n. !ti this case 
tfc may bo connected with Sum* en — lord* ne ^ strength, 
or nhi = lord (?)* 

231* uuUr T = abode* great house. Br. 6712 = 
Cco^g^ ■i!un-i= abode; 

abode, a place for dwelling; bun-agd = abode 

of a beast, abode; 3aG-a m€ii-a = abode (Sin Ra9th.*662). 

jBAi. 101 a. ^ 4 
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ilm. ty-maii-t = »bode ^of n IjeMtX etc. 

Pcrhnps also Georgian (aiitl Armeninn) Urtu-fw-i 

= camp, and Georw. ^s£-n i«»-i = terrace, fiat top of 

tht house ; v-ban-i = quarter (of a Ullage, 

city, etc.), 


232 . tir TW 1 = sexual strength, organ of aes, niale. 
maid, etc. Meiss. S63-t = wi/it, 8030 = btiSftJtu. 8640 = 

bu£(L)lu, Georg, root <itr, expressing tiie idea of 

sexual stfuDgth, etc. S&e cri, eie, 

233. tiT» -^ = tail th^ land, huttband tke landp make 

fruitful with w'ater-machines Br. 1023 Georj;. 

toot HV: iid-wi*(j.e6<i = to take core 


of, to odtuiubter, to govern, to do business } 

^TK-iir-Titf ^ hcmbmidtoan, cultivator, basiucss-man* under- 

taker (entrepreneur); 3m— 5 * 1-0 Tno-nr-av-i = 
adiiiimstratpr of estates ^ 

234. ur = to bristle, to hamjw (bore with a 
poiiitoti instnitiient, etc.). Br. IlSDT = muldm, Perhaps 
this b the original root for nr = tiU the land I (or perhaps 
ara <= itr = go; Georg, = go round, 


take care of f), Georg. ur-v-eba = to arrange 

husinoHs, to cultivate. Connected with nr =- til] tiie 
land ('?), I think this ur is also connected adth ttr = to 
protect (Georg, nr *s take care of). 

235. ur ni: = go, advance. Br. 11800 = fui^ndmn, 

ll8D4 = td’u; Meisa. 9151 Georg. 

ai^ar*a(-i = to go; v(~a (*Mi-a) = to go. See ara. 

236. nrfu) -tTT — city. Georg, er-i = people, 

nation. See eri = people, naGon. 
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237, Ilf jy = One. 31ole& 3637 = iSifJi. Oeorg, 
ttr-6i = one, See (fJ = one. 

2 ,-J 8 , i(i J^T =r niale (Prfnec), Ci'corg. ^aj-i = 

son, nmle. See tjii, niiti = son, male. 

239. ^ 5 : ,, 5 ^ = inon.< 4 ter, dragon. Br. 03 = 

b^thnti, Guorg, ve&ip4 = dragon. See mitl = 

serpent. 

240. Its = Klie-goat. Br. 3707 *= eTisa; MeUs. 

2402, It is ioterosting to note that in Georg, 

tiOiJ-'i, mcaos “Ije-goat ” and not “ she-goat”, and 3 'et it Is 
tempting to identify- Snm. ns adtb Georg, 

241. usu Ej^m = jteeh. Br, 4550 = iftm j liteies. 

3071 = If this word is connected with «t = bodj’, 

then it timy bc also connected with Georg, i-lfm. a-#o (?) 
= uiciiiber of the bod^r. But it is more proliable tiist 
Sum. itsit is Georg. jor^-i > 

* 50^1 5 = liesh. T|ie presence of i* in the middle of 
is an liabttnal phenoinenon in Georgian in man 3 ' words os 

if>erq4, instead of ^ = leg. foot; 

trii’jjf-i, ioKteod of = 

finger-nail, etc. But whether Sumenan has lost q at the 
beginning of nstt or Georgian acquired it in is 

diHicuIt to decide. Mdirover, iti llultlinii aIw 

t/tim = f\^hy with this q. 

242h it^u = ^er* Fir, 46GG = tanl; Mebs. 

Getjrg* mi-flftn-i = Hccr ; also George root 

0 0 go td know, to see. Georg. 

nowledgB, ^ 0 - 0-0 = l kiioWp 3-0cr5-jo-^g 

ifii*dod-7ve = knows r. See tu ^ U> know, 

24641 
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243, E^i: = kiiee^ Br. 0470 ^ iiriit; Mt'ias. 4613 

^ fcirfrr*. Qa^rg* 3t>q = kut^I; Si^ ^ 

kniiCL Stic diifj = kne^. 

244. zag = good. 46J7 = tdhu. Uef^rg. 

jprnJi dob ^ lujtter; Mm. = good. S^ dug =■ 

good, zit = be good. 

245^ zof/ EJ3 => fronts top, bond, faee, baek, iMiginrung* 
Br+ 6408 = 6490 = i^ri., 0492 ete.; Meliss. 

4608 — 4b22 = ^A*Pip 4625 = ^tc. Gixiig. 

roots : L + 1j a + q = fate ; ^ i + i/ = back ; 

Oft + 1 j 4* 5 = head ; p + vjf4.# = Iwglnnirig *, 
^ + jn f? + ^ = leadp ett Soe svg = head, %lif = plunge 
forwnm. 

246. Zitt/ ^^=Hide, boiindary. Bt, fi476 = i(/«, 6460 = 

Uhl,, 0465 = aki. Sleiss. 4504 = ii/«, 4596 = aAa, 4610 
it&; 4620 =; pdhi. Georg. s* 

boandnri" ; «i-sj?v*ar'f =* 1'joundary, 

frontier; sjfft-de = wnlb, cneJosure ; Sv. 

Va" -go = boundjii-y; Min. rA/a side; 

Georg. zjjy-a may 1 ms connected wUb this root, 

but also with mg = wnter-bnaJii. 

247, zag = rngih. Br. 6495 * Mcit+s, 4016 = 

Geoi^. rooLf^ nnder mg = head. Sec si^ = rush. 

24«. zug =84uietuaiy {u^i^nsiig}. Mcisse. 4^>06 = 

4607 =“ Georg, po fm, /jc' perhaps 

also ^ pure, holy. See Sag ^ gnicious, ^ig = 

be gmeiousL 

249* ting = right hand. G*?oi*g. roots dVj 3 a 
tlgi GkH^rg. = right Mide* 
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figlit liutid, I think thiH U Fftthor connected 

with twj = side* thnn witli zhj — be Eiiv^oprable, IndiMid* 



iLiid two opposcil idea^ 'Heft" and bad been 

after wards* cNpi^ewsod hy the differs irtiiikK! roota ^ and 
Hr. G520 = cdjjV/'wj 4002 =t imiitii, 

250. Z^I^J = to roant, burrip See ^htc/ and et-^a^; 

alho i:i ^ bre, Georg, rnotw ^q, S(j = 

firCp bum, liot^ etc. 

251. = to give. Br. 4418 = mtdd^m. Ccorg. 



252. Z€Vt ^ tdat down. Br. 44!T ^ tiftrfrt. Georg. 


bo loi,v (#11/ = to givo, in connected probably vritb sig ^ 
tu be Idw^ mid s^m to give, with Efi?i = ewt dovi^n). 

252p *ein £=I = to build ; root dim, dim. Meia^. 2959 



254. sib 2337 = Se^ sof/, 

dug ^ good. Cieorg, db, dg, 

255, sib C<^1 = (1) to Ruppresftp t^pcak in finppi‘e¥*ued 

tone, huniiliatioTi, HOrrow ; (’I) darkui^, evening. Br. 
4089 ^ Hintii'f Mcuhs. 15114 Georg. nKibs 



/M y ^ « roniiected with d w > mg = seisse, 

muJ 1 think al»o iiVith = seize;. Note Georg. 
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= Aotran’; = 

ev^iiiing', 

25t. aig ^ ritth, prtsa ngAiiutt, reeti-Aia, Mebii. 

^23 =/Mtt; Br. 2335 = tihti (** Approach “). Qeorg. root 

r ' F3 /*. = <i™w, Advance, etc. See vig = plunge 

for wart], 

257, stg *-TT¥‘ = principlo of life, soul. Br. 2322 = 

’^^u.piMuf j Mci 3R. 1347 = Geor^. txjotft 

0 a Sjg sg i Georg. 0ljca.^-^^-fi ^qov-tl-i = 

animal, living' Lev0cn.-0V^j Ai-^-d54c=life; hence, 
I think, 0lj-jf-o tf9'm.i=liorso ; 0lj^-iS>-o ^.nr^fsi 
sheep; Min.Laa. 
sheep, etc.; Sv. U-sg-f. = to live. This root 

ziij = rMpiSin seems not to be connected with sig = rush.* 

258. -tfl = to know. Bn 13y=i<£d, 131 = f«?nd<fw. 
(1) Georg, root 0, 0 + C, 0 + ^0 d + «, ^ + 4; 

^0-0-0 vi-^-i =■ I know; 0C-Coib #n-ojkt = to know, 
to recogniae; 0ra^-Si dod-tia = to know' (also 

0io-b gtiin-dd-ii = to see, to undergo, etc,X lAin root 
pill = to know', to lie acquainted, Tlic Lni:. root 

Sgin, also .Min. Bg, correspond to the Qoorg. 
0 d, and tiie Ijiz. I^oC Pin. to the Georg, 0^ 8n. But 

in Georgian we have aIsO<2 ) prj Ikx v^ti-eha 

=*to know, knowledge, which is connected with Sum. = 
give heed, hear (Loss. 6ghi ^ to know, give heed, tiearh 
and [)erhap5 n-Jth iig = wisdom and d»g = meditate; 

Georg. (itii-ii = wit, wi»^oiii \ Sv. li-tKV-ari to 

^ For t\tj ^ be faU, ^ fatitifl, ti> = W Ugh, bff = m[Ts, 

« i^. % with blie nttitt mouiing?. 
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thinks etc. Note also 81% li^n^ to know* 

Evidently all tlioee Georgian roots 4 (>f)a & -\-n 
( >6 +-tr), 0q, Uu t^y Are coancctcd one wiLii 

another. The case may have been the same with Sum. 
»ig^ iltifft and W'hich e>:press the idea^ of wit 
" iiieditatuig ** knowing "h Tlierefore it ia not improbable 
that the full form oE Suiin zji = to knoTv waa Jt4 

or sti + *c£{^). Note Sum. u-^u^&ecr —Georg. 9o-b^t-0 
mi-mn-i (L < i i = seer. 


259. <^ — prayer, peLliiou, worship, ofFeiing. 

Meiss, liS25 = 6ullu, 0£J26 = Georg, ^ 

to Bocrifice, to otter’ Sv. = 

to pray ; kt-m-'itr mercy, blcsaing \ 

Sjj-Sjno-S =ehiireh. Note also Georg. 3-^nm-ci 

mMr-1=Or monk (praying in aolitude); 

the Holy Service; Sv* nmn-sur-un = 

offering, I think this zht is uofc the same as 

260- JWr <” = desire, wiah (?X Meiss. 6823 = iiwAAnfa. 
6&28 = ^nlfhu^ Georg, desire, 

widli ■ S-b'^i^-b m^tr-H ^ 1 desire, I wfeh* 


Here I clo^e my study. This is the Krgt systeinatae 
coiiiparlson of Suiiierian wilii ttie languages of Llie 
Georgian group. The errors whicli probably occur in 
gteut numljcr in Lhia paper were inevitable, cliiefly Ijeeatise 
not only Suincrjam hut even Clcorgian itself and stall 
more 3Jiiigrcliati, LiiTsiun, Svanian, and other Caucasian 
language.^ arc very far from licing fully investigated. In 
Petrograd there are two Georgian scholars. Professors 
N* Mnrr and A. T/^\garcli, and their w^orks, effpeeially 
those of the foniier, are a veritable treasure of Georgian 
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philology. But in Europe, e:(ocptmg il. F, Bros^t an<1 
Jllssf Mnrjory Wnrdrop, there wjw no epeeiaiUt scholar 
of Georgian during the whole period of development of 
Oriental studies, and even now, among the living aohobrs, 
the numlicr of specialists in Georgian is very reatricted, ati<l. 
excepting 11. Schucliardt, J. O. Wardrop, Fr. Conybeare, 
and II. Bourgeois, their knoiivledge of Georgian is 
also of a very doubtful value. And yet the languages 
of the Georgian group are very necessary and in some 
coses even indispensable for students of the Ciiristian 
literature of the Orient, and especially for Assyriologists. 
But precisely those As.*«yTiolog]sts who compare Llie old 
non-Aiynn and nou-Semitic languages of the Ouiieiforin 
Inscriptions with Gaorgiaji treat this latter aa if it weto 
a Chuvash]an or Moidrinian language and use it for the 
purposes of their coinparisous without a deep knowledge of 
it. Even the great Assyriologiata such as Fr, Lenonnant, 
A. II. Saves, Fr. Hommel, who compared Georgian with 
Ilaldian,NeO'Susian, etc.,did not possesaa tiue knowledge 
of Georgian. As to the younger Assyriologists, e,g, 
J, lliising, F, Bork, etc., their knowledge of Georgian is 
not serious, even doubtful, as Professor BJnvakhofT has 
clearly pointed out (sea Journal of the Ministry of the 
Public lustructioo, IPOR, in Rujwiinn)u In such conditions 
naturally the hypothesia conccniing the relation of 
Georgian with the non-Aryan and nou-Semitic languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions was and continues to he 
ivithout any scientific result, ami Professor F, If. Weissbach 
was (|nito right in wholly inistrlisting some alleged 
discoveries in the domain of Suso-G corgi an comparisons. 

For the dcHnito triumph of this hypothesis deep 
knowledge and further itivesLigalion of all the languages 
of the Georgian group are indispensable. It Is only after 
this preliminary study and investigation of Georgian that 
its comparison with Hal d inn, Susiau, Mi tan titan, Sumerian, 
etc., caa bear fruit. It would have been impossible to 
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understand mid invi^atigate A-w^yrimi with the sticcess 
which Assyriiilo^istij achieved if those Assyriolo^st^! had 
nob biiCn at the ^inic time eiiiinent scholars in the Soniitic 
latijjiiagca. Even more, ncpnieii and depth o£ knowledge 
of the latigtingda of the GeofgiiLn group must be higher 
for a Georgian scholar mid Asayriologiat when he t^mpiiTea 
the languages of the Cutieiform Inscript ions of non-Ary an 
and non-Sfimitie origin witli Georgian^ for, certainly, it 
is more difficult to understand the structure of Georgian 
and to dcteriiiine the roots of its com plicated wonJs and 
then to compare them with the filructure arid rootJt of 
the languages of the Cuneiforin Inscriptions, tlimi to 
nceomplish the same task iiii the domain of coiupariaan of 
Assyrian with Hebrew^* Arabic, Syriac, etc, Un rortiinatcly, 
the wonderful iitFiiiity wdiich all Semitic languages show 
with caeli other docs not charaeteriKe Georgian mid the 
ancient languages of Wcfttcrn jVsIa. 

Profess<jr K. ^tarr has already made n great step in 
investigating Georgian and other languages of that gi^up* 
though his theory of the genetic reiation of the languages 
of the Jii[dictldic" group {Georgiaiip J[ingrelian+ Ln/Janp 
Svanian, flaldian, Neo-Snsiaiip etc.) to the Semitic Bcema 
to me erroneous. Bo has also determined with great 
success the " Jai>hetidic'" elements in Armenian, which is 
a mixed language of Tndo-Eumpeau and " Japhetidic"*. 
I/>ng ago Ortttcyriivs noticed thu i 5 amc phenomenon in 
Arnienian. Now the ieaniing and skill of modern 
European scholars are necessary if tiiosc scientf-sig attribute 
some aerioiis value to ih^ir oim hypothesis of the relation 
of Georgian to the aV>ovc-inentioned langnageSp if they 
njally believe that tlic Georgian and the “* daphetidie" 
side of Armenian contain the key for determimiig the 
character of the oldest languages of Western Asia. It is 
only after such serious lingqistic coiupansoiifi timt the 
great <iuestions of the earliest ethnography and history 
of Wegtem Asia can also be definitely resolved. For it 
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Bcetns thjit tUe fAther of Assyriology enuncmted & great 
trutli when stotiiig la hU remarkable Notes on the Early 
Bifitoiy of Babylonia " (JBAS. 1855, voL xv, pt. ii): " The 
modern Armenian bos boon anbjected to a moch greoter 
degree of Aryan influence, but even there the &ythie 
[ = 'Japhetidie’f M. T.] element m perceptible, while the 
modern Georgian is probably the direct representative 
of the ancient Scytbic " (p. 234). To tliis " Scyihic" raw 
belonged atao the Sumerian nation, according to the lute 
Sir Henry RawHuson, 
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TEE EASHAEAT.I-^ATIfAI-EAYAT 
iTEICKLTKGS FROSI THE FOUNTAIN^ OF LIFE) 

Br H. BE\"ERHKiE 

rPHK h a Pensmii MS. dcciling witb tha 

yftCjRhbttiidi lihvvfijila of Central Asia, and specially 
with tlic SarnArkand saint Nai?Iru-dHllti 'Ubaid Ullah, 
coiimionly known by tlis epithets Mazmt Ishiin and 
Xhiv^ja Abi'iir, Tlic work is to some extent an intro- 
dnetion to Shaw's paper on the which 

Mr, Ney Elias pobliahed in a Snppkinetit to the J ASB. 
for 1^97. That paper treats of a much later period \u 
tlie history o£ the Khwajas than does the Rashahiit, but 
they agree in tracing their descent from ImAm J.'atir 
^diq and from Ilnaaiu the grandson of .Mubaniiiuid.^ 

The word Rashabat is a chronogram and yields the 
date A.iL DOD (1503—but the ilS. contains oue or two 
Inter dutca. Thus Dr. EtJie points out that the LO. MS. 
No. has a chronograw which yields 912, and on 
p* 325 of TO. MS. Nd. 034 I tii^d two deatJia recorded 
as occurring in 914. Thy author of the l£a.^abAt was 
'All s. Husain aUWal^ aUKs^ifi ai m that his 

father waa the weU^knomi writer of the Anitvir Suttaili 

* In Ke!ijll5clf.'jt FalAJo^c of ihc Ma|l& Flirfti Lilvrarv. p. 23f>, a US. 

enUcd LriitAifQ-l-Zixair„ or AiawtM-frfi oJ Wita^, ffQt^rtxlh aud iitltane 
atLnbut<d to nuRain But n [sorti proliahte!^ frniii tlia 

Eiti it. Ilut !t iJt tJt+3 work of im non 'All. ^%lT Li maiitionetl in ifi4? 

Hiiar^ BoEiilhU^' etL* ii, nJl, vtimni tKnm \h rIro Rd iwcvuot of his fjilhnf 
tUo Fwehftr *Ah ii itiere crtlifti Fiikhrt]-il din *Alip nufl it is KAieti 
tkk4l ill Aril. litf nulin^ im FrQai.-tii(!r, in turreenRLOn 

apparetiily to h]fl rniharp *ho haii tUnl Ln a. ii. d. hWMkdi. ^Ali. 

tho Mahib, wvm Llio iiiilEhU^ cd on Aljiiiinild oi CIliBLxnl urMi 

AyA^ and Laila and MajnaiL. 

* Tliu tw«±m.f to \tB ^Air# Cf)gn£init»Q. Hi.i foil uaini^ wjw 

Fo khm-d dHo 'AIL 
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(LTj;lita of Canopus). In a pti.HSage at p. 209^ of Xo. 6S+ 
the won refers to Ilia fatlier'a writings and to tyivvajii. 
Ahriirs Betjuaiiitiiiice with them. See sIho 3SC'. Tlie 
imn see ins to have inheriteil his fatliers liking for eoin- 
posing lengthy books, for Xo. 644 is a volume nearly 
12 inches long and containing lUG folios* ‘Alt twlio 
is stated hy Br. Etlii to have died in A.ii, 030, or 
A.U. 1532-3) Was a disciple of Khwiyii Ahriir, and the 
ciiief object of his book was to give a biography of 
the saint and to recoi'd his sayings and his miracles, 
ile is a crediiJoiia and heavy writer, hot he is laborious 
and truthful, and he had tiniijne opportunies of which lie 
has taken full jidvanhige.i His Hrat lueetlng wirti the 
saint was in the end of a. it. 839 (Dt'ceuiber, 1484). 
He met him again tn linrch. 1438. and heard much 
from him about tho XaqKhbandi finler, and thought of 
writing on the snlyect, hut vatioua iiiterrtiptioiis prevented 
iiiiit from doing this until sixteeu years later (.a.h. SO!) 
or1504X 

He divides liis hook into a discourse three 

parks (mnijiUii). and a conclusinn (Hdtama). Each part, 
or is Hubdivided into three ehaptera f/uff), and 

these are still further divided into numcrone or 

“ outpourings ”, 

There is a copy of the work in tiie Brilish JUusema 
MS. Xo. 212, and there are three copies in the ludiaii 
Office Library, I have oxainiued the J!.M. copy, but 
I have cbiurty consulted the LO, copy 634, which seems 
an escuUent maiiiiftcript anil is very legibly written. 
A note lit the end of it says tiiat the owner. Mir Al.iuiad 
s. *Abdu*r-Ra!U 5 (i(), collated it with the originai (that is, 
the author's) MS, at Siwiataii. ou Friday. 7th Rajah. 1041 
(January' 19, 1632), Kiwlslan is, t think, tlic town of 
‘ Tbir {pHinlwr gf ttt iLa work |i| exlMchns «hew» iLjil it ww* 

|j(ppn^. It ttUo iwloi. tmtiHlnlDrJ int.i TiirkiNh. rttvd ibe ^vr^mn. 
toit hu huen llthognipbBd *t Luiikiiotr by lIh XawiU Kinbtiro Treaa 
in l(®7. 
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Sell wail ill Sind, LG. x^ii, lOS, and f-^lliot. i. 386, n. 5. 
On a flyleaf at the end tbere is a quatrain by 
Kai^jhmlri (Blochmann, 6CI7), and on another leaf at the 
beginning; there ia a statenicnt that one Muh* Iflm'ail 
fl. Ifir ilnh’^ IrfOghinati was the owner of the MS. Probably 
tliis WU3 the Mir Lcrghiumi ^Eajdavl (?) of the notice in 
tlie KibaKlna A^Vtyh, i. 636. 

iluch of the Rii^ahat is Laketi up with lUiwfijil v\J;mr^a 
tftble-t*!k, and does not seem to be Interesting^ for it; 

almoai entirely <^nOnL‘<l to points of Muhanmiadan 
theology. Some otijer biographies am also longtliy. For 
exAiiiple, there is a long account ^ o! the pOu4 Jami, who 
was n friend and admirer of the aajnt, and dedicated 
a poem to liim, the Sabahat-^aI-^Abrai% wliich Dr, Bien 
translatca by Tlie Eosary of the Righieo-us ". 

By far the incriii generally interesting part of Uic 
Ra^^abal le the account oE the saint's dealings with 
Siiltaiis, and especially oE his gi-eat Feat in stopping three 
of them from fighting with one uimther. This account 
begins at p. 288 of ?7o. 634 of the I.CL Library. It 
occurs in the Hrst chapter orof the third iriag^^id. 

The author begins hLs account of the with 

a genealogical table. It is a apiritual genealogy, and 
starts with Evhwajil Abrar^H—or, aw lie generally st^dcs 
him* Ilaxrat Isban's—investiture by Yaqub Clmrkbl* who 
was a native of Charl^i in the district of GhaKiii, 
Afghanistan. Elai^rat Ishan felt a call to w^ait upon 
Ym^ub, and the latter occeptcfl Iiiui, for each had drcanied 
about the other, and gave him his cap (jfu^ij^ri) as 
a keepsake (pp. 3^ and 54^). Yilqub hod in his turn bceti 
invested by Bahau-d-diu Kai|sh1mudEp of \vhoni 

^ Bd^iii't At p. IJ4 d[ Xa. 634. Accdunlf^f h\m dn^irb an pL 14:^^. 

'* He liicd uid wu bun^d At HAaini^rilA or HuhaI^ahiI, m what 
itnu I bail thq eLulHi^L of Hi>^ 9 ar-£hJLiJmAn, tbu HijL^Ar La (Iais at 

RocIua'a p. 500 ; sw AES. 0?!*^ pjL ilHj. 56, Wid tha ^AjiuJiu 

507, TIkc dAto oE d^nlh im a.IL {1447-^4 £.4 m 

TrAUiw^tAnA Aod Sauth-Ea.'^t SaiAArkAntL It u ik»w Keuaiiu] L^nitoTT. 
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there is an account in the . 4 A&rtri: (Jarrett, ii, a 58 >. 
Ba 1 mn-d-din * hftd been invested by Amir Saiyid KalSJ, 
and the pedigree so goes oo till it ends with Jlnhauiinad! 
wliose daughter Fatima rnarrietl ‘All. Perltapa the moat 
fAMioua oF the saints nicntioucd in the table was 'Abdu-l- 
Kbaliq tf A. 1 I. 5-5 = AJK 1170 - 86 ) of fJhajdinan in 
Bokliara, tbongh Owaja Abdullah Banp. who was the 
lirat lieutenant (IQialifa) of Ynsnf Hjiinadanb ia also 
nieutionod, as likewise is YDsof’e thii'd lieutenant, Ahmad 
Yaaavi whose tomb at Yaal, also called llaaErat Tarkeataii,* 
is a famous place of pilgrimage (+ a.H. 5 iJ 2 = A.p. llfiB-T), 
At p. 8 there is an amusing story abouta Khw&jAonllcal 
l^lakiiii Aui, and his wife 'Ambar* AnO. irakim AtA. who 
lived in Kaslighar, was of a swarthy coiuplexioti, and one 
day 'AniUn who uaa a lady of liTgli degree, anil the 
daughter of a ChogliatAi prince named Boraq ]yian,thought 
to herself, “ How nice it would bo if the KliwAjA w'ere not 
so dark 1 {aiaA ja-nM), Her linsband, being a saint, knew 
what she was thinking, and answered her iliought by 
A time will soon como when you'll lie marrying 

* p AH'' tbe dam Ida birth » itatftirmin, 7tft |»arch-AprU. 
ISlai, He is bariei] on the roMl from .Slittnjwkaud Ui Bokhura { 

of /ssn/ |>, S7b It ia fsttr Ur fiva niilua frtm tJmfltly (!{■., p 01), 

Vambdry the shrine ««t bis way to Buktum 

Xebwn ed,, p. JOl), 

* Harml Turkwtait tt n long w*y to Llm north gf Tiislikend, and ia mi 

the road to Ortrttbtti^. S« FLeeius, L'Atit p. 303, The Ynsl 

Wint niweeddt KItwijji Ha«MI Andiot, who Waa ihn wcotHl Kballfa nf 
VOiiDf Hamvlfint, whilo Yitimvl WJU the third. There » an ooenunt of 
Ills fwint in tlio kdiiiahit, MS. din, p, a^. Timur l.idlt m ponii ntnsgiie 
in lit* bonnur. See al« the AArtyua AfJijflU i. S31. the ',tl(n AUhiW, 
dafnitt, in, .IBS, and Melionilihy'ii artigle in the A’Hrye/opNtM 4<'/efinn, 

p. 

1 tiw.y lierE noto Dr. Riua'i tmcniciit tl»i Ur. \V. 1 VEt^cli liiki< 
'"k fuii of Lhi5 eonipnta''* of tlid in bit (Jotba 

C&tAli^nie itithtr inUbmjJiu};. Fflrttoli li«d cmlj ia a mnhW 

portion of llw work^Vi^enty-thnw loliw—And bii ttA-oOUnt only itifcrs 
to tb«t pirrtlon, ami coniLhts cb{E0y of n lint, in of lU CCitiLanti^ 

of iJifl ^Yc-riwcit icmod folicHi- 

■ The nuiVH to be 'Ambttr, or ♦Aolftr Ani P«rhiip« fL 

Lha kdy of mujiky ^ 
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a biflcjker ttiAii lltmi myself,” Now there was a Tfi^hkend 
saint who was black and thick-lipped, so that j>Gopk caUc^J 
him Zaufjt Ata or Bnbap i.c. the nogro, or African 

Ffltlier, Ho was the son of a Naqshbandl KJjivftjft named 
Tftj Ivhwaja, According to one account Zangl bad a secret 
call to go to Tvashghar, and went there and served liakiiin 
Ata. Another story is that he could not go thei-e, and 
that the only connexion between Iiim and Hakim Ata 
was a telepathic one. However, when llakiin Ata diedt 
ZuiigL heard of thiSp and went otY to KiksKighar and vbited 
iho tomb. Afterwards^ wdieo tho \vidow'*s 'iddat had 
expired, he sent a coobdenLial messenger to her and asked 
her to marry him. She was haughty^ and said she hud 
no intention of marrying again, and least of all ^vould she 
marry a black man. Saying this, she turned uvvuy from 
the marriage-broker, and immediAtcly her neck went 
crooked. When Zangi heard of her refusal he wm not 
disheartened, but sent u second messenger and asked 
tier if she did not remember her husband's prophecy that 
Hlic would marry a black man t This brought the incident 
to lier recallcctioiip and she at once said she accepttNl the 
offer of nianiage. No sooner had she said that than her 
neck bcciune straight So they married, and had several 
sons, all of whom bccfiine distinguished. 

Zangi l>ccame a famous saintp and had four disctpleSp or 
klialif4t^ |iieutenanta)p wdio apparently, like Wesleyp took 
tlie world for their pirlsh. It came about in this way* 
There were four young men named UstrAii Hasan, Saiyid, 
Sadr, and Badr, Htndying at a college in Bokhara* As 
they were reading together one nigbtp all four suddenly 
felt a calb and next morning left their homes and went 
off to Turkestan* They came near Tashkond and saw in 
the fields a black, thick-lipped iiiaii hording buffaloes. 
This was Zangi. Ho supported himself by herding the 
villagers' cattle, and it was said that ivhen he waft 
petforiuing the stated prayers, all the beasts stopped 
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graxiiig till he had finished. They went tip to him, mid 
noticed with sarpriae llmt as they approached, the thorns 
which had heen troubling tliefd feJI out of ihetr Uuifjs. 
He asken;] them wlmt they were doing in that strange 
country, nnd they said they were in quest of knowledge. 
He offered to instruct tliem, but one of them, Badr, 
refused, saying that he wils a Saiyid Why ahonid ho 
wiili upon this black man?*" The other three did not 
reject Zangj s oifer, saying to one another, " Perhaps God 
hasi put Light into thiii dark body." One of the uiimberj 
hott'ever. tlie Saiyid (lua proper name ivns Ahmad), could 
make no pi-ogrcss in roUgiouii knowledge, and spoke about 
this to 'Ambar Aniv and asked her to intereede for him 
wdlh her husband. Siie agreed, and bade him wi'ap 
himself up in a dark man Lie and lie at the door till 
morning. Her husband w^ould tome out then to perform 
his ablutions, mid he would stunible against the lad» and 
perbapH would Imve compassion on him and put him right. 
Afterwards she spoke to her ImsWnd when they were in 
bed, and asked him to take pit 3 " on Ahniad, who was 
a Saiyid and a seeker after knowledge. Znng[ smiled and 
said, " Hh difficulty is his being a Saiyid, and 1 know 
fi-om his thoughts that lie objeefcA to me as a hlack man.’* 
However, he said he would see what he could do for iiim. 
In the muriiing he loft his rodni and Htumbled os^cr the 
prostrate Saiyid^ Tlic lad took hold of hiH foot and kissed 
it, and Zangl received him into favour and he became the 
second K.hftliff«- 

III a at p. 15^* we have lijiiviljli *Abdn1 Kiiiiliq 

Ghajdiwani'fl eight rules, which are said to constitute the 
Tiirhju^ or Rule of the They are Ao^/i ddr 

dam, nap* i^ir ^adaifi^ mfr ihir unipi, yinlwat dar 
anjunmn, ydd hard, nigiih ydd dai^L 

It is added that three more rules were a Tier wards 
Introduced. Tiie uieaning of the eight rules is expounded 
by the unihur^ Some of them arc well known. For 
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estauiple, safr dar autl ^ihvat dar ^^jamt^n arc 

dietkLiotied by Abiil explaiocd in a myatic aeiw. 

There 19 a short notice of Kbwaja Alirni- at p. 57^ bat 
the full account of liis ancestry, etc., begins with the first 
chapter {/^ 15 ^.) of 1 on p: 189^ On p, 1S9 the 

author mentions that his account of the saint is portly 
derived from personal knowledge, and partly from the 
memoirs of Axmr "Abdalawal and of Maul ana Mub. QasfJ 
(this is not tlio Maul Una wlioni Eubur nientiona in 

bis plfcmoictf, Erskine, 58, as having been hanged by rebels 
at Andijan in Ferghana in March, 1498). I'he author of 
the Sahtala al-Arift^i died in 1516 {see T. Itoshidi, 84S)i 
The iiryt ancestor mentioned is Kbwaja iful^nimad^ the 
samt's paternal great-grandfathar. He belonged to a 
Enghdad family, but is said to have inigi'ated toTiUihkend 
or Shash, as it was then called, in company with a saint 
known os llaxrat Shaikli. Apparently, this saint was 
tha son of a locksmith known os QafM ShoshL The 
locksmith aons life is said to have had three phases. 
First lie wont to Asia Minor to light the infidels, then he 
went on pilgrimage to ]^lccca, and thirdly he resided in 
BaghdiuL There he met in with Khwaja. AbraFs paternal 
grand fat hoi'j and the two together migrated with their 
families to T^hkend^ llazrat Shaikh died and is buried 
in that towm. 

Khwajii Abrwra father’a name was fOiwaja Mahnrud 
Shaship and he s. ^^nvfijn. Shihi\bu^-dln. He 

possessed, we ore told, an abundant knowledge of the 
tenets of the Naqshbatidi Order, tkiid the saint composed, 
os a tribute to tiiiUp a tract on the fjutrlqai of the gj)w’iya& 
This tract (Hsa/a) scoiiis now to have disappeared, c^ccept 
in the form of a versified rendering of it by the Emperor 
BTkbur. According to the Ko^aljAt the saint stated in his 
prefoce that his parents (the word is Walidnin^ in the 

^ [t la be oLwi w^idain jn Xa. but poishblj it ii 

iruf^frin niid Imnariflc far tlm fAtlbflr. 
jius, jam. 
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B.M. <! 0 p 5 'j p. I29^)i from tbeir high dpinloTi of him, 
rQf|Uf^Gd him to compcHft for thtiii a treatise which 
should consist of the sayinga of God^s people, and be an 
lotTodoctlpa to t!ie stagoa (moigamaO of the Hauifi 
doctrines, and at the ^lame time he sio^ple nod practical^ 
mxd without detailed aTgumeiits+ and be in accordance 
with a remark of the Prophet (here an Arabic sentence is 
qnoted). The saint added that it was dttiPg that he 
should obey this order, for his tijr&t impressions of religion 
came from his fatVicr* The adds thst the father 

is reported to have bad a strong drawing to roligioa befoi-e 
the conception of the saint, add for four months before 
that event practised austeritieN, reduced his food and 
drink, and withdrew’^ from promiscuous conversation* 

The circiniistanceH under wbidi Babur versified the 
saint^s tract arc recorded in his J/emoirs, ErskinCp p. 36B. 
Babur calls the treatise the Kisala WAlidiyi, but the word 
Walidiya is nob used in the Ko^ahAt. EAbur'a version 
has been published by Dr. Dezii^n Bosh in his edition of 
the Earn pur Diwan of Babur. Apparently it is only 
a partial rendering, and it is a vcraiticatiou and nob 
a iraitalaliom BAbur says the ineosure be adopted was 
that used by JAml in the Sabahab al-AbrAr, The Eosary 
of the RighteouH.'* That poem will be found in B.M. MS. 
Add. 7770, foL 2BB\ Dr. Itieu states that the metre used 
by JAmi is that used by Amir l^usrau in the Nub Sipabr. 

KhwAjA AbrAr'a iikotlier was a daughter of 
Daud s. Shaikh lilbAAvand XfdiQr (MS. 634, p. 193 ^)l She 
gave birth ^ to the saint in the iiiontii of Kama^Au, 606 

^ Ther dal^ of bkth bt gi^ctl tU p. ^ nt llifi EbqbAhAt ftfl Eattiaf^, ODC 
(3litn^h - Apfil, ]404|i. H-u died, v^coniiia^ to tbo Bomt nuthoritj 
gn thg ni^hto! SntUztlny, tliD liuiKi fifty g! Rikbl^iid-ATw^h SOS 
(PcbTH*ry St, 14D0), On TkiEsdni-, iU Rabd'u-l-Lkldi't H&3 (April I45M1), 
h«a rttniitlfM), it is Miid. that if hn Ijrgfl S ycftn i TtinntKft Jgtt|(«r ba 
would b4 90 cofnplttg. lt« mu«t bftvia rnwit 4 monthti Aiid BOmu 
fur 4 tuoiitlkft fruni 1^4 R&b|*u.UA|[tir wcuttl. nn(y emry bmn to 24 
Tha Habib he died in 809, "All chronrij^nim AAq/if 

iiiarfn {cttonitl wEiidli jinlds 806. But jf ttn? bd 
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(^iarcli-Aprils 1404). It Is recorded oa (.he teatinion^- o£ 
several of hia relativea that the child would not take to 
his Motber^a hreaat until she had been purified^ and forty 
days had elapaed. T]io saint himself told that when lie 
was a year old they were about to shave hia head and 
have a banquet when the news came of the death of 
Timur* Tiiere was gi'eat contusion^ and there wowS no iinio 
to eat the food that hofl been cooked, and they all went 
out to a hill in the neighbourhood. At this time hia 
family wils living in BaghUtAn* near Tiiahkeiid. On 
referring to Beale 1 find that Tiiiiur died (at Otiar) in 
807 A.K* (February 18, 1405). Ou that date the aaint 
was not a twelvemonth old, but no doubt the news would 
take some time to travel. One of the saint's stories was 
that when he was a youtli he was at the shrine of Shaikh 
Abh Bzikr Qafal Sb^hl, when suddenly he had a vision of 
Jesus Christ, Jesus waa standing, and the boy threw 
himself at His feet, Jesus raised him up ami bade him 
not be sorrowful, for He would take care of him (iarttyai 
kaj-d^ ** I shall educate you (or rear you)''). Tim 
KJjwaja told this vision tohb friends^ and they interpreted 
it as meaning that he would becQine a physieiau,^ He did 
not like this intorjiretation and refused to accept tk and 
said that Jesus was a proclaiiacr of life and that the 
meaning of tlie vision w'as that he would have a living 
heart. After a while his frienda agreed that this was the 
intcrpreiatioti. 

^nVHja Ahi^Lr spent part of his ytmtii in Herat and 
was in gi-eiit poverty * there, Tlieii hia maternal uncle 

u^HTTBCt, Itbui Ir eufi year too nki^clL AbrOr, and alito btfi 

Yahla. ^ Jobn]! mnd two of hSi gruttdchiidxfla^ are l>uri^ ia tspniu-tand 

fm, p. 507^). 

^ behi]^ A|f4S!!ii&Jly eclGbiatiid fa (.lie Kjuit for Hi& boaliD^ IK^wnrn 
Aikl Hki rahioiE up of tho dwd- 

* He told h «mry tint muy temind mb nf St. Martio of Tauw, 
A Utfggar sjkked slms of him* and havtu]^ aotlhini^ gIm lo boilow ho took 
otThk* torWti and gave it to litm. 
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^bwiija IbrAhiiii aont h\m to Sninarkatid to study. 
Aitcrwnrdfl he took to faniiitigj and with the help of 
a partner he graduaSly prosperrf^ and eventually acqtilriMi 
great Avealth from farming end from trade. He n^ed to 
Send caravaiiB to China. Tlie author of the Rashaliat 
says (|K 210) tliat hia wealth accoinulated Wyond 
calculation. Evidently, like many j^iwajat and like the 
Prophet Mnhaminiid, he was a good business man. The 
author says that when he visited tlie saint for the second 
lime he was told that he bad more than 1,300 fields, and 
that he was then huying still more laud* 

p. 212^ Tho author speaks^ from personal observation, 
of the eKcellont mauiiers of tlie Ktwaj^ llo say,** he 
never saw him^ though he was in attendance on him 
uight and day for four months, and again for eight 
months^ once 3'awji, Or coughs or spit, or snec^, or ait 
CTGfflsdegged. He also gives the name of an attendant 
who had been with him for hve and thirty yeara, and 
had never seen him spit out grape-skins or cherry-stones, 
or sneeze, or put phlegm out of his mouth I in short, lie 
had never seen him do au ungraceful act. Another 
witness, Saiyid 'AWu-l-Qftdir, related what he had seen 
when he came to Samarkand and visited llie aaint. One 
evenitig Slir Mazid Arghun came to see the saint at Ids 
hoitae in the Kafshlr Qtmrter, and iijere was a party 
(imyfts) at which 'Alrfu-i-Q^ir was prertenL After the 
prityer before slcepp Kiiwaja Abrar addressed 'Abdu-U 
Qadir and said : Mir ^tozld is tny guest and he proposes 
to sit up with me to-night. It is proper to show 
politeness in a guest, and I and some fricndB will sit up; 
but you go to your readiug mid then retire to lM."d, and, 
if necessary', IMI aee you to-morrow inoriiing/^ I begged 
to be allowed to sit up with the party, and ho replied 
that if I felt equal to sitting tip ho w'ould not provont 
So t and three others sate np in the saint's company^ and 
from the beginning of night till morniug 1 took part In 
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the eonvcimtiOiiK The saint nnver moved hia knees or 
made a niovenient of an 3 ^ kind until it waa time for the 
htjaddad prayer. When that woe over be came back 
and ante as before till [uorning. I* the faqir, thou|Th 
I had the strength of youth, moved my feet every hour, 
and with difficulty kept sleep away. Mir Mazld,^ though 
he was a fluecid man (murdi bUd), made little 

movement aod kept otf sleep. The saint retaaiued steady 
till the moniingp when he went to iiis prayers and 
perform his ablutions. 

p. 269. The first fiu^l of the third is an 

account of the iiiEucnce which the saint oMneised over 
the Sultana oE Central Asia, and is the most valuable 
part of the book. It begitLS with his introduction to 
Abilt Sa'idp and tells how that unscrupulous prince defeated 
and kilted 'Abdallah, the grandson of Shabrukhp and took 
possession of Samarkand. According to the story the 
Hultun and the saint each saw the other in a dream, 
fUiwaja Ahrar was a great dreamer, and also an iisspirer 
of the dreams of others, and long after this he appeared 
to Abu Said's grandson, iLe Emperor Babur, and told him 
he won Id take Samarkand, The saint's assistance io 
Abu Sa'id is not much to his honour, but it is said that 
he twice afterwards saved Samarkand from the horrors 
of capture. Once was in Abu Sald'a time when Mirm 
Babur (not the conqueror of India) attacked the city, and 
the second time was when Suliati .Alahmud, a son of Abii 
Saiti^ came wdLh an arniy from Hmwlr ShAdman and 
be.^ieged Samarkand in order to diapossefis bis elder 
brother, Sultan Ab^nad, ^Mir^a fiftbiir's attack la said to 
have been foiled by the saiut'a causing a murrain among 
bis borses; and Sultan Mabmiid had to retire On account 
of a tj'pboon which came from tbo Qipchaq Desert, and 

' Ho ii ui Biliar’* Mijmoirt, p. m Imping: 

ejicullcnt buL lui iiii|md^nt And ToluptOcUlk He fell \tv cne of 

Bahur'a bAttlea. 
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acattetcd tlie liornes litid other anim^la, Thia* Loo, ’rt iin 
believed to have been cauaed by the saint 

During this last siege Sultan Ahmad lachaved vi'ith 
weakness and eowardice, and allowed the saint to shut 
him up in a roam in the College till the danger was past 
The story is probably true, for hw nephew, the Emperor 
Huhur, my^ that AJiuiad was a weak and ignorant mim, 
and entirely in the bonds of bla officers. 

The shining point in KhwAjil Ahrars career is his 
stopping a groat battle between Sultan Al;nmd and his 
brother *U«iar Shaikh, who %vas assisted by Abmads 
brother-in-law' Sultan Mahm&d Khkti ol Tashkend, They 
were all ready to fight, but tbe anint, in the spirit of the 
Eastern monk Teiemachns, encamped between the anniea 
and forced tliem, by moral anaaioix and the reverence paid 
to bis sanctity and lineage, to depart to their homes in 
peace. The story is tme^ for it was recorded by Maul/^na 
l^lubamniad Qa^i, on eyewitness and & disciple of the 
saint, and it is also told in the //kblirw-s-fl'iyur, Boiiibay 
ed.Ji, 200. in the TarU-h-i-JiosJndi, p. 113, and 

in the Ro^iftbnt, MS. 63+, p. 277\ 

It is there stated on the authority of Muulilna Q^J, the 
author of the that one day Sultan 

Abmad came to the saint la the Matand quarter of 
Saniarkaiid in great agitation and in ii supplicating 
attitude, and with his face covered with pers|jirutSon. 
Hih news waa that his youngest broLlier, 'Umar Shaikh of 
Farghiiim, bad come to Shahrukhla to attack him, and 
had for this purpose leagued himself with his father-in-law 
YDiias (Jonah) Khiiu. Y&nas was not there hhiisetf, but 
had sent liis son Sultan Mahniud Khriii with a largo force 
whieh, according to the Tdri^^i^Ranhidl, aniouuted to 
SOpQOfi men. 'Umar Shaikh, who was the futJicr of the 
Huiperor Babur. Iiad brought a contingent of 15,000 men. 
Sultan Ahmad was about to march to Siulhrukhla against 
them, and he bad come tu beg the saint toaccorupany him. 
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The sjLint agreed to do m, and they ’^Tcntoffand encamped 
for Home days at the White Fort (Aqqurghan), which wait 
a dependency of SliahrukhTo, But KJjwjlja Ahrfir snw no 
need for remaining ehut up there, go he left Sultan A]imad 
and went on to Shah ruk Ilia (named after Timur 3 fourth son, 
Mimt Sb^i'ukh, and near ihe Syr Birer (the Jaitartes)). 
'Umar ShaiMi and Sultan Alahmild Ehan heard of his 
approach, and went Forth to welcome him and took him to 
Shahrukhla. He argued with them and then sent his 
disDiple to fetch Sultan Aiiiiiad and his tropps^ and 
arranged w ith the two other Sultans that they also should 
advance with their aruiies, and iiiat he himself should 
have a tent (fl/^amtann) and take up a position between 
the opjiosing forces. He waited then for the coming of 
the Sultans, Sultana Ahmad and Mahmfid soon arrived^ 
but ^tJiJiar Sha^ldl inclined to he obdurate^ and took 
a long time in corning* Sultan Alimad waa the first to 
arrive at the tomb, and when he learnt that the other two 
were coming, he stopped out to a-elcoinc them. He and 
Sultan ^lahinud ctnbraccd and entered the tent, and then 
when ‘Umar came up. his elder hroUier (Ahmad) 

met hiui, and "Umar took his brother's hand and passed 
it over liis face and wept. Sultan Al^mad then fell upon 
hi.^ neck and kissed liinu Both of tliem wept, and the 
sight of this made all the company weep, and there was 
mucii noise and lamentation. Then the three princes sat 
down in the centre of tiio tent and STaulanu 

brought in some refretihinetit and in hia agilatiori 

and Hurry he laid the table-cloth upside down 
^tmn bdz ffHnu When they had fiuished 

eating, a tieaty of peace was made, and i tazrat fahati 
(that iSj Xhwfijn Ahriir) made Sultan Ahmad give up 
Tftshkend to the Khun (i.e. to Yhnas Then 

Maulana Qa/J wrote out the treaty and the 

fdlihii was recited, and the meeting broke up. So far the 
Qaxu The author of the Ea^abiit adds that he heard 
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from aome kadiQg men that when the Bamt had made the 
thrEo kings Bit down together in the tent, one of those 
present closed hLs eyea for a mament, and what he seemed 
to &ec was a wide plaln^ and three camel-Colts with their 
montha open and ready to tear one Another^ while tim 
saint was standing between them like a camel-driver, 
holding tlie noae-strings tightly twisted round bia hands 
and preventing them from biting one another i All this 
while the two opposing armies were drawn up near the 
tent, and the soldiers were in their saddlesL All were 
immensely impresaed by the power and courage of tlie 
aaint. and indeed hU act, which was performed in S0O A.H,, 
when he was over SO years of age, was not unworthy 
to l>e compared with the famdus self-itacrifice of TolemochuB, 
the Eastern monk celebrated by Gibbon and Tennyson, 
'^The three kings returned, each one to his own army. 
Ffia Holiness departed in the direction of the river of 
Khojand and performed his ablutions at the waterside. 
Turning to me, he s^id, *Maulana Muhammad can write 
an account of my deed/ His Holiticsh the ^tfaul^a says 
that this was his reason for undertaking the composition 
of hifl Ijook, tVie 
translation, p. 113). 

Maulfina Qri^i's remark about the Uhle-cloth reminds 
me of an incident in Babur's MetnoSra when he had 
a vision of Kiiwaja^Ubaid Ullali in 150(1, and consequently 
after the saint’s death. Me tolls us (p. 132) that the 
appearefi to him and told him that he would 
soon get Samarkand. During the vision there was the 
somewhat paltry circumslanee of the gloriEed saints 
remarking on a tsbte-cloth having been laid aw^ry. But 
it is at the same time just such a SiidiicrDus and in¬ 
appropriate incident aa might occur in a dream, and 
which proves that the dream really happened.^ Light, 

1 BAher U naid m hji4 AnCNthcr dremm In wliJeli k gramW ol 
AhrAr plAjed a part. But thfl poAftage in Bipurioiii% and prolMbty 
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too, is tliTO wn upon it by ilatildnn Qiizl’s account of wbut 
happened to hiindelf wt the mcotini' of tho tbfee kin^* 

Dr. Denison translation makes him say “ in the 

iiiteiiHity of my emotion I overturaed the Uble-doth*\ 
But the words of the Persian text are ffhdylt 

doBldrl'h.u^nrd midd^dam ^ \ and I think 

they mean he laid the table-clotli upside down, and 
pcsflibly this is wliat Dr. Denison Koas's translation 
intend^. It seems to me that this story is the genesis 
of Babur s dream. He had probably been reading or 
thinking of the story of the three kingSi. and so Iho badly 
laid table^clotb caifie up in his brain* Babur says tlmb 
Mulla Baba appeared ^ present during the dream, and 
1 suggest that ^luila B4ba probably stands for MaulAni. 
Q^t, who Was a disciple of the saint and his comsLant 
attendant. 

Ehwiija Ahiitr had two sons by different wives. The 
eldest was •Abdullah Kluvajiko, gliwajj'i Ahr^ spoke 
highly of lib literary talents, but said the younger son, 
libwajtt TahiA, had mote attractive povrer. So he pasaed 
over •Abdullah, and appinted Yabia^ as his successor 
and as the guardiim of his tomb, rhis gave rise to bad 
feeling between the brothers and their respective partisans* 
lUiwrya Yabla was tniirdcred by the Uzbegs, along with 

jldilccl by It Ctocunt Ui tho MciMflra at the flud of ihfl ywr 

QOS [MrSn Boverkige^s tranilnlloai.. Appendix U In fuc. ij. Thfl 
«ji» tKrtt Khwijii tha sdn of Kliwi ji Yttliyi (Jofea) snd griLcdson 

of ubald UlU, apixriwiKi 10 Bhhur when Ihfl Uttrr waj in ebngcr 
Thfire arO Mvcnl nmjtoijH for doabtin^ tho gelunilnOrteiiui of tbo pofiMgtf', 
wliieli d«» hotocenr In tins Ono it tlint K]iwfi|S 

YaTiy I liAd no j«Q yn'naU Hfl tiwl thr» jwn^r, but two at them 

wcTt^ niunea 55«dajinah and ^Ablml and wi;re murdotml by thn 

in 1500, TIkit« vibm w. third SOU w1h> i^wnpeil desthp but Irt waa 
etalled MolinTxifniuK Amin *nd not Ya'qflb (Kiiahmhlt. 0^4, ^ 
r«JiHn thin B.M. MSi it npluau^ to onMrtftin if ho dill cMopc. Ho 
Wm tJOid to croM the OiTia oA ioon ft* pcrtHiblo, hat thurO i# o fiamark 
abouL hil boing mndo iaio ibo OlboTif* whicli Beean to imfity tiimfc bo 
WIIJI munifri^l as woU Aft bia fothar and I-WO iFrOtlwitiJ^ 

^ KhwSja VahJA woB b 1« highly adnilKd hj tlio poet Jaml. 
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hirt two sons Khwaja Zeeliariyah and Kliwaja 'Abdu! BasjL 
Slmibaai seeni3 ^ to Imve beimved well to Ysfim, sendiug 
him a horse that conld cover 30 lesgutiiR a but 

YaUiit said it would bii cowattlly in him to go otF alone 
and leave liLj poopk in Samarkand- So he sent back 
the harsei Afterwards the whom Shaiyini either 

could not or would not control* followed Ynhl^ and killed 
him and hia two ftona after they had not gone far 
from Samarkand. Yaffil apparently was going towards 
Khurasan and Mecca. A third Bon of Ida atirdved* The 
murders were com in it ted on 1 Uh ^Inliarratn, GOd (Augnat 
1500). The elder son of filiwiija Ahrar* VAlidiitlali 
Khwajika, lived at Farkat, some miles from Toalikend, 


^ So AlS, No. 634, bill tha B..Sr, MS. Or. 213 Ami tise LO. Library 
copy Xcw 033 tell the Htory diflfeifriatJyL They hare a loni^ account of 
tb« martyrdcHiH. They lay that Snltau ^Ait, iha uiifertq natc Htl cf 
SullAo SllrilkmOU and Eabni-r oamn out nf Samiirk^ml tuul iUiruudurefl 
hiEELiwII tci ShfUbanl on Ut .MLilLarraln, BOO tJuly 2S, ISOOj^ and that 
fUiwujA Yfih^ ami Othen cmms nut tifcit day.^ KhBibA.ni did not bcbavu 
well to th«tii, ttiid Crderecl tliem to be detanted ami jHit itt dmlni. 
KbwAJn YablA we|it wlien he sait chaina put on hiii eon aad 

.Mfii that ^iWSja Ahr^ fofeuw the orrjl of hifi Mn and i^rondion 
when he oallcd tbs Otve Y'ahLft (John the UafalfttI and the other 
ZecharLah (who wm iawii iLionder, acqurding to UiO xMuhainttUUlMiab 
At Uiij|t \ ah|4 ami inn family w^re allowi^l to ^ to J^rDia, hut Lhe 
UltiiiJgij porvoed them, apiwontly by Shakharir^ orders/jukd toi^k Valina 
nnd his two piona to o ptflCO which i» callwl ihe of Kantln, or 

fjorhapfl wa should rciul !>aeht KliwAJtkS renaq (die desert ceJWl the 
Kliwajik4'a wiiHJow?). Some of the fiorty escaped, and thov the 

boaiosof thrt martyrs to Qarahl, whare ihay wen kopL for LbroelnOulbs 
and oi^ntiiAllj removed to KliwAji Ahf&r^a aejMiIehro in SonuLrkojni. 
It wiw probahly iho cltwiro to not |io!»es^[oii at Khw^ja Vohlfli'i wholOi, 
[jrrcijUmubty knlmfiLod from hr^ father, that |<n 1 to Lhe loiirdcrs. AU 
the MSS. mentton q place catlial Tilalikend tn L-onne^hm wiLh tJi* 
murdere* but evidently this cannot bo the well-known dly of TiL^^bkeml. 
Tliat he^ a Jonit way to tli^- north riortb east of Samarkand and riuiLo 
out of the way to PerMla, whither WhlA woe gd\n^. Ue wai tmvGlhng 
to Holdmni via Karmlna, and the T^hlniud montione^l in tlie texU 
miiat Iw ^^irio small \T^e to tlte west of Samarkand. Aa F. dn C:k»urteme 
remarki il, 174, notch K^Injui, where, according to Bobiir^ tlw tnnniera 
t4^xk pUce, is a depandctlOy of Hatnarkaiid. Jt h alao lUedUomnl in 
Y'"a«liltp iVf. 22. j.Iu Babur's Mgmciie it ii written KjVndinud 
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mid was vbiied thefe by fiibur in 1506-7* His £&tbcr» 
KLiivAja A);rAr, htid ulso llv«i tlicre at duc lime. 

DoubtlesiS tliere atc many oilier points of intetest in 
the Ra^abut which I have not uiefitioncdj bnt I think 
I have ahoAvti tliat the work is w^orth studying and even 
publishing. At 286 the a€rt!ond f<i^l begins. It gives 
an account oE the miraeJea pcrfomied by the saint. Two 
instances are mentioned oE men devoting themselvea to 
death {becoming f$da) In order to restore Alnw 

to JiCaUln One is menlioned at 311*^- Ttic other Is at 
p. 332, and tells how Nuru-d-din died for the saint when 
the latter was suffering from the plague. A largo blue 
lump (tfdiiu) passed from Khwaja Ahrar^a left side into 
NUru-d-din'a aidcK This, apparently^ was in 8S4 (I47fl)p 
and it was the time when the plague first appeared ^ 

P.S.—The r.O. MS* No. 633 of Elite, p. 261. is even 
a more logihle copy than No. 26 4^ and it is fuller and 
more correct. It was made by the soti ol a citLzen of 
Herat in 1577* 
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THE HISBA JHHISDICTIOir IN THE AHKiJt 
SUITANTTYA OF MAWABHl 

Bv IL F. AMEI>ROZ 

n^HE Ilisba jnrisdictioa. which ia the aahject of Lhe 
twentieth and concluding chapter of 5Iawnrdia 
work, is akin, to those dealing with the Kadi and with 
the Ma^shlim tribunal: these have been discussed in the 
Journal (ItHO, p. 761, and 1 8 U, p. 035). In the following 
pages an attempt ia made to give, in an abridged fomj, 
the anbstajiee o£ the Hisha chapter (od. Engetj Honn, 
,iaa3, pp. 404-31), to be followed by some observations 
on the working o£ the rules there laid down, and on their 
effect in practice. 

[p, 404] The Hisba jurisdiction is baaed on the duty 
imposed on Moaleina by the Kuriin. iii, 100, of enjoining 
good and of forbidding evil netiona, a duty binding on. 
everyone, but operating differently accord ing as the duty 
be performed voluntarily or in pursuance of official duty, 
i.fl, hy the Muhtasib. He ia bound to act by virtue of his 
appointment; others are only collectively bound ; and, 
nuUke tlie voluntary duty, his duly must not be 
neglected ^ it must be baaed on complaint made, must 
be nocompauied hy inquiry, may be supported by force, 
and may he enforced by puniahment Khort of the fixed 
penaUitsa (Auffilrf), whereas voluntary action neither 
requires a previous complaint nor admits of the auxiiiaty 
remedies. 

The official is eutilled to a stipend from the treasury ; 
he is, moreover, at liberty to deduce prillciplea of decision 
from custom ^'ur/)i aa distinct from revealed law (a/iar'): 
[p, 405] ns for instance in the removal of projeetions from 
shops in the mar kata, which he may either sanction nr 
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forbid in accordance with hifi opinigu 50 forjucd, vvhcrctu^ 
a person acting without obligation (tnutafaioud') may not 
do thifl. Such ate the distinctions between their two seta 
of functions. 

The olHcial musb be free and competent to act as 
witness to legal iwts (‘adl). a man of judgment and 
energj'. strenuous in reUgiona matters, and acijunintcd 
with what are held to be ceil actiaus, Shafeite jurists 
doubt his riglit to euforcc his view of what is evil in 
cases where legal opinion ia not unaniinouai Abu Sa'Id 
abJstakhri ‘ holds the affirmative, which implies that he 
should be a man competent to decide in cases where tha 
law ia doubtful; the other view is that he must not 
enforce his own opinion, since nil men are at liberty in 
doubtful coses to decide for themselves. On this view 
the Mubtosib's legal ability ia immaterial; all he needs is 
knowledge of what js generally reputed evil. 

The duties of the Hislut are intermediate between Ihoise 
of the Kodi and those of the MarAtim tribunals. The 
j^'sdictlon eorrciipoiids to lliat of the Kadi's court in the 
right to hear and adjudicate on complaints in worldly 
matters, but only in three daaaes of coses, vise., those 
concerned with short measure or weight, with fraud or 
concealed defect in a thing sold or in its value, and with 
the witldiolding of a debt duo [p. 406] by one able bo 
discharge it, the ground being that these three classes of 
complaints imply a clear wrong and are identified with 
an obvious right, mattons proper to be dealt with under 
a juriadiction which has for its object to further the 
observance of duties. To go ls.*yond tins would be to 
encroncli on the sphere of legal deciainas. And, like the 
l^di, the aiiihtaaib may compel a defendant to discharge 
his Imbility-^not liabilities gtmorally. hut only such as 
can be asserted through his jurisdiction; these, if 
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AdmitUd, ttiid if witUm the defeEidant's power to dia- 
charge, timy be enforced in favour uf the person entitled, 
for tlioir non-discharge is a wrong which it is his duty to 
repress. 

In two respects his jurisdicticni EaVls short of that of 
the Kadi, He is incompetent to deal with claims winch 
do not result from wrongful acta, whether they arise on 
contracta ('tfiMrZjp on commercial trauBactions (nuM^'dina/cit), 
or on aasertionE of riglit and of liability {jfeiftilt, 

» these the Mubtosib must not presume to 
entertain nor to adjudicate on, whatever their magnitude^ 
whetiier it be uuc dirhatii or less, nnlesa it be a case 
referred to him in express terms (no^ sariJ^) eittending 
his jutisdiction, for he will then combine with hia own 
powers those of a Kadi, Assuming him to be himself 
judicially ^ 5 ualified (min aht at-Ijiihad)l failing Lida 
extenaiou of jurisdiction it is for the Ka^li to decide the 
matter, be it groat or anmll Secondly, hb jurisdiction is 
restricted to such liabilities aa are adudttcd. If they be 
deuied or disputed he CAunot act, for only a judge 1$ 
cnipowcrcd to hear evidence and to administer oji oath; 
this the Muhtaaib cannot do, [p* 407] whether for the 
purpose of establishing a claim or displacing a liability^ 

In two respects the i^lubtAsib's powers exceed thoac of 
a Kadi! ho b entitled to examine into matters wdthiii 
hb jurisdiction in the altsonce of ^ complainaat, whereas 
a K^di must have a litigant competent to com plain before 
him, otherwise he b exceeding hb jurisdiction^ And, for 
the purpose of repressing wrong, the ^lubtos^b is io vested 
with the extreiijo poivoi-s of a sovereign protector, for hia 
authority being tMsed * on fear, to enforce it by menus of 
fear b no excejss of jurisdictiun ; wdiercaa the KaOi'^ 
power being hosed on Justice, hh cbaraeterbtic is a aense 
of responsibility, and for him to wield the stern powers of 

^ r<M- thfl MS. B.M. Or. 3117 nsniift 
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tho Hi-sbA would be un be tilting. The two oRices tiove 
ditferent Helds of action and their limits ehoatd not be 
transcended. 

Between tbe llisba and tbe Momlim tribunal there are 
points of agreement and of difierence. Tliey agi-ee in 
being both baaed on the fear associated with the 
sovereign's authority and energy, and in the right to aeek 
thereby what ia conducive to the public good and to strive 
, to repre.H3 obvious wrong; they differ first in this, that 
the Marjilini tribunal betng intended to meet cases which 
the Kadis court la unequal to dealing with, and the 
Jliabtt to meet cases whieb It i$ not severe enough to deal 
with,^ it follows that tlie tribunal ranks highest 

and the lli 2 sba lowest; tlifi former can issue orders on 
lx>th Kadi and ^fubtasib, the Kaili on the Mtibtosib alone, 
[[>. 408] whei^as the ^[ubtasib cannot issue oiders oa 
either of the othemsw A second difTcrcnce is that the 
Mamlim tribunal may give judicial deelaioaB, which the 
^luhtasib ma}’ not do** 

The llisbii duty of enjoining what is right fulls under 
tlifee heads: it tnay concern wliat is duo to Allah, or 
what 13 due to mankind, or it iiiuy ^>artako of both* Tlie 
litst may bo an obligation enforceable on the cuiiioiuiiity, 
not on the individual, an, for example, almndoiiing the 
Friday prayer in an inhabited place. Hero if the nuiubcr 
of inhabitants be hucIj as is legally adc^jiiate, such an 
forty and upwards, the doty should be enforced mid ita 
omisaion puiiiHlied. But when the adequacy of the 
number is not certain, then if the Muhtaaib's opinion 
accord with that of the population os to eatabliahiiig the 
Friday prayer, he should order it and they aliould coniply 
with hia order, but the penalty for non-com plia nee ahotild 

» Perhnpa for aj, .lioeld W rwul w., i.t 'mjj,], ‘'it» too IuIlv 
tadml wiih.‘’ ' ,/ ^ 

' It hhowiSBCiuna to tho oainaLuico of ilio Mulitimih Jj, -...jm, he wu 
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l>e lighter than in the fir&t if their reapectiv-fi 

opiniona coincide agaioat its esiahlLshmentr then be tnuht 
not order itp but TOther forbid it If the people vnah 
establish it and the Mnlitosib be adverse, in this cose he 
should not oppose them, and nuist neither eatnhlish it 
li^inst hia own opinion, nor by forbidding it keep them 
from performing what they regard na a duty. Again, 
[p. 409] the llubtasib may approve and the people ba 
ad^^erse. Here abandonmentp if persisted in, would lead to 
the Friday meeting being neglected in spite of possible 
changes consequent on lapi^e of time and increase of 
population ; and, on the question whether the Mobtaaib 
ought, under these eircumgtanoes, to enforce its establish- 
men I two iidewa arc held by the Shafeite fichooL Abu 
Said al-Is^khri holds that he may lawfully act, kat the 
young should grow up to neglect tlie nbservance and 
imagine that it can he dropped with an increasing just 
as with a diminishing population. An iiistanca of such 
a precaution was Zi^^ad'a action in the ino^qucs of 
Ba^ra and Kufa when those praying in the court were 
ill the habit when rising from tlicir proEtrationa of rubbing 
the earth from their foreheads; he ordered the court to 
be strewn with pebbles, saying that he feared lest in 
time the 3 'ouiig should grow up to think that this rubbing 
the traces of prostration from the forehead was a constituted 
practice of prayer. The other Shafeitc view isagivinst the 
Mubtasib's actlagp for he is nut entitiedi to bring people 
to hifl w*ay of thinking, nor to enforce his opinion on them 
in a matter of religion when each may judge for himself, 
vk. Avhether the minibar of worsbippera h insufficient 
for the Friday prayen He is entitled to order the 
obaerVance of festivals, but whether to so order be 
obligetorj^ or permissive depends on ilic difTerence of 
Shafeite opinion om to whether the observance be prascribcil 
as a custom^ or be obligator^': if the former, to order it is 
a laudable act; if the latter, then it is indispensable. I^ow 
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the Friday prayer in the mosque and the summoiLs thereto 
are a part of Islamle rifcea and signs of worship by which 
the Prophet distinguiahed the lalmnic community from 
polythoisTO, and if the inhabitants of a town or place 
decide on ceasing the Friday gathering in the mosque 
[p. 410], and on omitting the call to prayer at the appoinled 
hours, it ia a laudable act in the MuhtoBib to enforce these, 
but whether it be obligatory on him and its neglect a sin, 
or whether it is laudable and its performance meritorious, 
depends on the divergent ^hafeite views in the case of 
a population assenting to the omission of the announce- 
iiient and call to prayer and the Friday gathering, and 
whether the ruler is juBtlSed in using force to compel 
them. Neglect of the Friday prayer by individuals 
should not be checked by tbe ^tuhtaaib unless practised 
as an habitual custom^ for euch atteudance is merely 
commendable and any excuse justifies its omission- But 
if the neglect liave a auepleioufl character, or by becoiiiing 
habitual may lead to nthers acting likewise, then the 
Muhtasib should take Into account the advantage of 
chec king t1i is cod benipt for tli e rules of rel igion. A warning 
against neglect of mosque attendanoo should therefore 
depend on the circumstances of the case. There m 
a tradition that the Prophet was once minded to order 
his followers to collect firewood, and after the call to 
prayer had been sounded, and prayer made, to go and 
bum the liotines of those who were absent. 

As reganis constraint on Individuala for dela 3 *^ing 
prayer beyond the specified hour^ this should be noticed 
and corrected, and the defence taken into account If the 
cause be forgetfulness, the Jlnbtaaib should admonish, 
not punish; iC it be negligence and carelessness^ he should 
punish and compel performance ; but delay is not punish¬ 
able when the specLlicd hour is not yat past, on the ground 
of the diversity of legal opinion, some holding delay to bo 
meritorious. Where there is a general consensus to delay 
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pr^Lyer to the utn'kost limit of time, but the Mubt«Lj9lb holds 
it better ll should be hflsteacd. the questiou whether he 
should eafurce his own view admits of two aimw'ers ^ for 
the cotisensus may lead to the belief on the part of the 
rising generation that this, and no earlier one, is the 
appointyed hour [p. 411], whereas if eome hasten, those 
wdiu delay will be left to hold to their opinion. As 
regards the call to prayer and the supplication standing, 
one who dissents from the Mubtasib'a view aboiild not 
on that account be estposed to constraint or probibition 
if his conduct is law^fully goYerned by liis own judgment, 
for this case is free from the above stated danger. 
Similarly* in the cose of purification, when performed in 
a way which is fjeituissible although not m accordance 
wdth the MuhtaBib’s own view, as for instance the removal 
of impurity by ti{]mds and ablution with water minced 
with powdery substances, or rubbing only a part of the 
head, or the neglect to remove as much as a dirham vreight 
of impurity,—none of these are matters for constraint or 
prohibition. To restrain ablution with fermented data 
juice when water fails may bo’regarded in two ways, for 
such use may lead to a man regarding siicli liquor as 
alwa 3 's permissible, and ultiiiiatcly to liis intoxicating 
himself by drinking it. These are instances of the juris¬ 
diction in matters appertaining to religion. 

lu matte I S of ivorldly concern the jurifidietion may 
have to do witli the general public or with individuals. 
Examples of the former are; failure of water supply, 
ruinous city walls, or the arrival of need}" wayfaiTrs 
whom Lhc people of the pkee fail to provide for; in such 
ciu^, if there be money in the ti'caaiiry no constraint is 
neerJed, and the Muhtasth may order the water supply to 
be put right and the walla repaji*ed, and may relievo the 
w^ayfaters on their passage, all this being cliATgeable on 
the treasuty>^ and uot on the inhabitants, ns are also 
dilapidations in mosques. But if the treasury be without 
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fuadSp then thefts li^ibiLitisa [p. 412] thl\ on aU iiiiitibiiiints 
of subfttance:, bat not on Any one of thcin Kpueifionlly, and 
il such perBOfUi act the MabLagib's right af compaUion in 
at an end. These need no perinissioTi for giving the 
relief or doing the repairs, but before demolishing the 
part they propose to repair of the city's walla or ita 
mosque they inuat procure perniissionp not from the 
Mubtasih but the Governor, who iim&t first take lui 
undertaking from them to do the w^ork. In the case 
of mc^quea which are the special property of a tribo or 
of its sulxli vision no penirission is needed, 'Tlie Mubtai^ib 
may compel the rebuilding of what has been deiuolbhed^ 
but uot the completion of works freshly started. If 
persons of substance fail to act, then if the place be 
iulm-biiabk and its water supply adequate though scanty^ 
the Ulubtasib should hold his band, but if the place has 
been reudered uaiuliabitable, then if it be a stronghold 
whose loss would be an injury to Ifliam the ruler must 
not allow the population to remove, and he should act as 
he would in the ease of a sudden cakuiity by imposing 
the work on all those able to perform ik It is the part 
of the ^Inbtasih to inform the sovereign, and to eucuunige 
the action of such persons. 

But if the place be not a stroughold and eoseiitial to 
Islamic weirarc, then the ^lubtasib'a action should be 
tiiitder and he must not use compulsiou on the populattcn, 
for it is the eovereigii who ought to do what is needed. 
If funds be wanting, let him strive to get them, and let 
the Mubtasib tell the people that until funds am forth- 
coming they arc at liberty either to remove from the 
plivco or to undertake the roptiini nccessaiy to render it 
habitable. If they accept the burden, it should be 
a collective one to the ej^tont of cadi man's willingness^ 
no individual must be compelled to do more, [p. 4I3J be it 
little or much ; let each be told to disburse wliat he can 
and wilh find kt tliohMJ ivilhout means help by labour. 
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When ftII udequaUs syiti is provided* or is assured by the 
DiidertiikiTi^ Df persons of aubetnnec, then the Mubtft^ib 
iiisy Bet tlm work going. And these undertakings, unlike 
those given in respect of private tronaactionfl, may be 
enforced, for where the heiicHi is collective the remedy is 
extended. But ukhougli the benefit be thus cotlective, 
tlio llubtftsib must first procure the Bovereign's assent, 
lest he should be acting against his order, for the work 
does not eome within his special funetionH. In trifling 
ca^es vvliere the afi^sent is difficult to procure, and where 
delay would be luischievouSK he umy proceed without iL 

In cases between individuals, such m where rights are 
withheld and debts unpaid without excuse, the i^iuhLasib 
should on complaint made take action, not by imprisoning, 
w'hich ia for the judicial authority, but by constraint 
(for this is a reincdy open to the complainant.^ 
He cannot compel the support of relations, for it is for the 
law to decide for and against wham thia right exiatft* but 
if the laiv hue decided he may enforce the decision. Kor 
may he enfoi'ce the obligation of nurturing (tn/d/a) the 
young without a Jcgal decree, but to this he may give 
effect. Bequests and deposits of property he iiiust noC 
deal with as against persons nf eminence and importance, 
but he umy as against ordinarj' people, as an incentive to 
mutual kindness and confidence. [p 414] These are 
examples of how the jurisdiction is to be cxereiaed. 

Exam pi cH where the riglits involved partake of a 
religioua and of a worldly nature arc : coni polling legal 
guardioTis to sanction a widow''s remarriage, on request* 
with a suitable person * seeuriug the iuterval between 
a woman's dlvnrcu and reinarriagei and in this case by 
punishment, vvheteas a recaleitrant guardian cannot be 


* ths if^urinj; m. AtUmUnee ifeeluro k tfi tmiftl, U 
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puuishcd^^ enforcing parental duty by panishing one 
wlio disowna a lawfully bom child, ao na to protect hia 
legitiuincy; enfoi-dng the ligliU of slatroi. tuak nod 
female, against tlieir mcaters by securing that their tasks 
are not too licary for their poweiis, and likewise that 
Iteaste arc adequately fed by their maaters and nro not 
overworked ; ensuring the adequate support of a fuundliiig 
or coui pel ling liis being tinnsfcrml to someone who will 
undertake this duty, and so of strayed beasts, as againat 
their finder, obliging the transferee to give an undertaking 
in the ease of strayed beasts, but not in the case of 
foundlings. These are esainples of the jurisdiction in 
mix^d 

Acta prohibited as evil fall likewiae under three 
heads—those of a religious, of a Tvorldly, and of a mixed 
cLaroetor, The religious may relate to worship, [p, 4I5J 
to reprehenaible acts or to commercial trans* 

actions Examples of the first clasa are attacks on the 
revealed or traditional methods of ivoraliip; uttering 
supplications aloud instead of in silence, or vice versa; 
additions to prayer or to the call thereto, not sanctioned 
by tradition ; tliese the Mnbtasib tdinuld restrain and 
punish if persisted in, oa not sanctioned by any authorized 
exponent of the law. So also inadequate purification of 
the person, garments, or place of prayer should lie forbidden 
when well ascertaiuod, hut should not be alleged on mere 
conjecture or suspicion. Tliera is a story of li Muhtasib 
asking a man who was entering n mosque with hi.i shoes 
on whether he did this in the privy of his own house 
and on his denial sought bo put him to his oath; in this 
he showed ignorance, and he exceeded hU jurisdiction in 
yielding thus to suspicion. Similarly, a man must not 
be accused on suspicion of omitting bo remove liis owti 

> SlufeitB. unlkka Hsniflie, tsw njquireg t.tt» guanliAes' mectleh to 
n iromna thM dlvoniUy kn nttielioncd m the Ke.U utianmr, 
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cerenioniiil iipdcanni^H (jatiafta), ot the duty o! pra 3 'er 
and fasting, though he umy i>e ailmonisheLl against 
disregard of divine law and ordinance. Eating during 
Hainiuliiaii iniiitt not be punished except after iricpiiry 
as to the motive where there is u doabti; often it m illness 
or a journey. Suspicious indications justify" intjuiryp and 
if the eECUies alleged be plausible the Muhtasib should, 
not blame but enjoin fiecrecy in the eating so as to dispel 
auspicion, without requiring any oath from donht to 
the ^iatemeut, for he ts reduced to crediting it. Jn the 
abseueo of excuae Ihe disapproval should he open and 
effective, and the penalty be sufficient to deter. Moreover^ 
where an exciiiie \& present the eating should not take 
place openly* for it may arouse suspicion and nmy^ serve as 
a precedent to foolish people unable to discriminate when 
the e^ense exists, [p. 416] Withholding the poor rate 
dtie in respect of ^dsihle property should be dealt with 
by the supervisor of tbe rate who is entitled to inflict 
punish men t for the dishonesty, but if the rate be 

due from undiaeloBed pro]>erty the .Mubtasib would seem 
to be the person to act^ for the supervisor has no right 
of iutcrfereiice with undisclosed property + Or again, it 
tjiay be held to be rather the supervisor's conc«m, as 
payment to him of whnt waa due would have been 
II sufficient discharge. Tlic puiiisliriient should be such 
as is suitable to the circumstances under which payment 
of the rate ’Was refused ; if a secret payment be alleged 
the Mubtaaib must Credit the statemrnL 

Begging for alms by one not in want^ Ijecause possessed 
of nionny or of a Imndicraft^ should be pruhibitcd and 
punished, and this ia rather for the Muhtasib than the poor 
rate official for the Caliph 'Oumr so acted in the case of 
mendicants. A Iwggar wdio appears well to do should Ixs 
Warned that begging is unlawful in one not in n'ant, but 
he should not be actually prohibited, us he may be in 
secret a needy' person. A beggar who is sturdy and 
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ubie tft work shotilii be raproved and told to earn hia 
lu^Dg by his eraft, and if he persist he tihouM be kept 
from Ireggiiir by punialimeot. And where^ owning to the 
persistent begging of one diaqnalitied aa above^ it beeoiiies 
neecflSOTy that the beggars money Iw applied for hia 
niaintenanea or^ if lie a eraftsman ^ that he be hired out 
and supported out of hia wages, in such case the Mubtasib 
should not do thin himself* ns it is a kgnl matter which 
eoncerne the judges; it should be referred to them either 
to deal with or to depute the duty to him. 

Where h jurist or preaclier is found to be applying 
himself io the expositiou of revealed laiv without pq^esaing 
the requisite ability, so that people are bkeJy to be led 
astray by some wrong iuterpretation or luifileading opitiioUp 
the Muhtosib should forbid his io doing, and should give 
public notice of having done thia leal people be deceived ; 
[p. 417] but If he be in any doubt he should only do 
this after inquiry. It is oaid that ’AU b, Abi T&lib, seeing 
Jfaeau of Basra addressing an audience, tested his ability 
by oscortaitilng from him that the prop of religion was 
temperance and its bane greed* after ivhich he told liitii 
that he was free to discourse. If anyone pretending t* 
learning lay down some novel proposition which is contrary 
to gene ml ly received opinion and is repugnant to the 
revealed word, and if the learned of the day reject the 
MublAsib should reprove him^ when he will either repent or 
it will the Bovereigti's duty to keep religion pure. And if 
the e^poundera of Allal/s Bock advance an interpretation 
which ulmndona the clear revealed word for what is really 
heresy and involves obscuring ita meaning, or if some 
trausiiiitter of tradition b deals eitdnsively with tho^ of 
no authority which are repugnant to the mind and 
corruptive of sound exegesis, thia tlie ^fubtaaib ought to 
prohibit. But he nmst t>e in a position to disiinguis]i 
between tlie sound and unsoimd views hy one of two 
methods, either by detecting it by his own legal abilityp 
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or bv rcstitig liis disapproval on the fact that the lGiirfik?d 
of the dfiy uniforiiily diBapprovc of it as heresy and eotn- 
plam of their unanimity will jnatif}'' his prohibiting it. 

Next as regards reprehensible nets It is 

his duty to keep people from acts of doubtful cliaracter 
and such ns induce suspicious for the Prophet tella us to 
nbatidoti whut occasions doubt for certainty. He should 
begin by cenHUring only, and be slow to piinish^—witness 
the story flow 'Omar, after he had prohibited men from 
walking round the Ka'i^i with wouicUpfiaw a man praying 
with a w'oiimu and struck the man with his whip. Ihe 
man objected that even if lie had done WTong he had had 
no notice^, and denied that he was aware td 'Onmrs 
decision on the aubjeet. [p, 418] "Omar thereupon gsvo 
him liberty to retaliate on hiiii, but the man ended by 
forgiving "Oiimr his over-hasty act. A man aeeii in the 
company of a wmman on a beaten road, and with no 
circumstance of suspicion, should not be reproved nor 
hindered, for aucU au oecuireTice is inevitable but if this 
iiappcn on aii unfref|iicnted road, this ia a auspicious 
eirciimstancef and the Mubtosib^ whilst prohihiting it* 
sliould be slow' to punish, iest the w'oiuan prove to be of 
the class the man may not marry, in which ease ho should 
lulviaa the man not to expose her to suspicion i and if she 
bo a remote relative, to Ire on his guard against being led 
iutu aiu, adding a suitable censure. A story is told that 
Ibn*Alisha, seeing a couple in company together, said that 
Sf the woman were of this class it was disgraceful* fur it 
exposed her to scandal^ and if she w^era not of the class 
it was yet worse. But a set uf vei^ea soon reached him 
suggesting that tlie occasion of tlift two meeting was the 
delivery of w iiiessage,^ (^p, 419] and the name of the poet 
Abu Nuwas appearing thereon I bn "A'isha disclaimed any 
inteutioii of int’erfering with tiim*^ Indeed, this act of 

< The fttflry is mW (Aghani, Kviiii •l) of Ihn 'A'ijhft« f*thtr, XwU 
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disapproval woa all thiit could be required frotn Ibti 
’A^'isha, but it would uot be adet|uate ju the coac at au 
odicia], Jvor did Abu Xuwas^ atoteuient diseloae any 
iniiuomlit)'. for he mifrht have been inferring to a woman 
within th« prohibited decree; neverthdess, tho facts, and 
the aeiiae at wdiat he aaid^did august conduct reprehensible 
iu him, although perliapa not so in a person oE a diifereiii 
character 

Where the Muhtasib comes ocroas some thing objection¬ 
able of this soi-t he alionld act deliberately, and make 
iziquiry into tbe facta of the case before aotlngp There ia 
a tradition that 'Omar saw a tuaii going round the Ka'ba 
with an attractive woraan ellngiiig to him, the man 
uttering the while verse expressive of hia care for his 
companion's comfort and safety on her journey to Mecca, 
'Omar asked who was this person, the sole object of his 
thoughts on his pilgrimagej and ho answered she was his 
own wife, but a very stupid woman, wliom he did not 
divorce [p. 420] because of her biAuty and of her being 
tile mother of his children^ and 'Omar said he could act os 
he cbo»e with her, Thias be Inquired before blamingr and 
all suspicion being dispelled he was pacified. 

Open possession of fcriiicnied wine by a Moslem should 
be punishedr and the wine spilt over him, but in the cose 
of a non-Moslem Abu Hanifa is against piinishrnent and 
against spilling tbe liquid, on tbe graind that il is 
property and entitled to protection, whereas Sh^'i holds 
there m no protection for the uubeLiever any more than 
the heiSever, and that it should be spilt To openly 
possess fermented date juice, accordiug to Abu ilanifa. 
involves neither penalty nor spilling of the liquid, as it 
is admittedly lawdul property, but SlmBh holds it to be as 
unlawful 05 wine and that to spill it involves no liability 
(ifliurmX The ^iuhtasSb should consider each case, and 
prohibit tlie open poasessionwJierc it l^eloiigsto an habitual 
drunkard, but not spill it over him except by order of 
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a (jnalified judge, Itat n Ifigtil dwision involve him In 
lltibillty. One obviously oniuk who talks irrationally 
should suffer a punishnient short of a tined penalty, ns 
being a weak person w-ithoub Bolf-contrnl. The open 
posseaaioii of prohibited toys and musical instruments 
should be punished and the objects reduced to atonis \>y 
the Mabtoaib unless they can be put to some other 
use, but the playing witli dolls is no sin hat meitly a 
preparation for girls' family duties. Yet it is a practice 
[p. 42J] ftkin Uj the delineAtioii o£ the huinnn specie* nt\6 
savouring of idolatry, nt timen allowabie and at others 
objectionable according to cireumstanoes. Tlie Prophet 
once found -A’iaba playing with dulls, and sanctioned it. 
The Shafeite jm-ist Abu Said al-Istakliri. when Mwhtasib, 
under Muktndir, suppressed the sale of a certain hitter 
herb, saving it was solely nsed to flavour date wine, which 
was unlawful, but he allowed tl.e sale of toys on the 
strength of the Frophet's action. lu flO bolding he ivos 
practically drawing a legal conclusion, but hi a view na to 
the herb wna coi-rect, for although used at tunes as 
a remedy this Is rare. Its sale, therefore, is lawful for 
those who hold the fonuonted date allowable,' but m one 
wlio holds the revoi'Se it is, on the one hand, permisaiblo as 
suBceptible of being used for other objects, but on the 
other improper, having regard to its liabitonl use. Abu 
Sa'id’s proliibitioii proceeded, not on the sale being un¬ 
lawful. but on its publicity by reason of the place allotted 
for the purpoee, and ou the fact that the lawfulueos of 
the destined uadr waa extended to the sale iiaell. his 
object being to make the vulgar apprehend tlie differeuee 
between this and other lawful soles. Publicity in the 
pcrfortnance even of lawful acts may be objectionable, as 
for iostance the case of relations between the sox vs. 

Rcpreheirsible aete which are not apparent should not 
be ferreted out by the Jluhtosib: he should not reveal 
i to, tho Ffanifiie; sw Ita Kh»1U, imiipJ., L 2tW. bikI noi* 10. 
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tljein, [p. 422] but reapEsct Ihcir «nicealment.* Tho 
Prophet enjoined that vile aete should be hid, am\ 
tlireatBJied pimiahtntnt (hadd) on anyone who revealed 
them to him. Casee where the facts luiae a presumption 
that concealment is being practised may be such aa 
involve fiomo outrage to morality which admits of no 
reparati™^for iratance, trustworthy inforuiatipn of 
seatnal immornlit}' or of secret murder; in order to 
prevent this happening investigation by the JluljUatb 
la proper and likewise by tlioaa acting voluntarilv. This 
waa what occurred to irqghira b, Sbu'lai wlien'he wa-s 
visited by a married woman at Basra, and certain persons 
who knew this watched for and surprised them, and then 
gmve evidence before 'Omar; tlie story is well known.^ 
\\ liat 'Oinar disapproved was not the surprise; it was tlie 
want of evidence which made him inflict on them the 
fixed penalty for slander. In a ease which does not come 
within this category and involves a less serious offence, 
luvefltigation and disclosure are not permissibie. 'Omar 
IS said to liave come on some habitual drinkers in 
a vintner's shop which they tiad lit up. and on J.is 
reminding them tliat he had forbidden botli the li.-hts 
and the drinking, they replied that he too had viclatcd 
tlio divine prohibition against spying on people, [p. 423] and 
entering their pi-CBciicc without permission.® 'Omar 
agreed that the acts balanced each other and left them 
iimnolcstod. Tlie aound of prohibited revelry preceeding 
ojKjnly from an abode sliould be reproved from outside 
and w ithout iiny sudden entering; the mischief is evident 
and to impiiro Furtlier is needless. 

Cominercial deaJings of the forbidden class, such as 


■ Tlio MS. B.M. Or, 3117 l.u iu tha text, p. 4*;, L J, 
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ilUdt gain unlawful fialfes, and anytbmg contrary 

to revealed law should bcr prohibited and censured by the 
iluljtasib in ^pifce of the parties consantitig thereto, if ito 
prolubltion comniand general assent, but puiii&hmeut 
depends on the circuinstances and on the urgency of its 
prohibition. If legal anthoritiea are divided on this 
queationp it should not be prohibited imlesH the diaaenting 
Opinion be weak and the dealing he likely to lead to 
something admittedly forbidden p An inaLanee of this is 
the prolit arising from an eacess in quantity of the 
equivalent on a sale (rilKl fli-naArf), an act defended on 
very weak authority ® and coudueive to an act univcTsallj^ 
disallowed, namely* profit duo to deferred payment 
{riM Whether sdch acts iihould be forbidden 

under tins jurisdiction or not depends on the degree 
of assent as above stated. 

Akin to commorciat dealings, pJthougii not actually 
such, are marriage eontracta of doubtful legaUty. Ihese 
should 1)0 prohibited only if theiu be practically a con- 
aensUH of opiiiion against them, or if they have an 
admittedly mischievouH tendency aa leading, for instanoe, 
to tho temporary marriage wliich in tnm load* 

to unrestrained sc^cuat relations. Prohibition here also 
depends on the degicc of asaent. but as against such 
pi-obibition all marriage contracts cidmitt42d1y lawful aboold 
bo approved.® 

Other »tich forbidden dealings are adulWiatlon and 
fraudulent alteration in prices: these shonld be repressi^d 
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« the Cdse demands, for the Prophet [p. 424] is reported 
to Iiare said that a dishone.st timn was not of his people. 
And tl»e dishonesty be practised oti an unsuspectiu- 
purchaser, jt is in tlie highest degree blameworthy and 
deserves to be severely repressed and pmnahed. If the 
purctiaser was aware of the fraud, tl.e ofTeacc is sU-hter 
mid the repression should be Jess, and if the purefiLer's 
object was to resell, then both the seller and the purclinsor 
are worthy of bJanie. as the seeotid purehnser is ignorant 
of the fraud, whereas if the purchase was for pereonal 
use the seller alone and not the purchaser U blameworthy 
The same rules apply in the cose of fraud in prices. To 
allow an animal's milk to collect in the udder in view of 
Its sale IS unlawful and a species of fraud : it sbouid be 
forbidden. Anti the Muhtaaib k especially charged to 
restrain deficiency in measures, scales, and weights, which 
la subject to a divine prohibition ; he should punish this 
publicly and severely. If h, a market's measures 

ami scales he may esaiuine and test them, sod the safe 
tmuree would bo for him to impre^ thereon a mark so 
that the pubitc may recogniw and exclusively use these 
after winch the public user of iiumarkod weights and 
mcasui-es. if defective, should be restrained on the twofold 
ground of disobedience In dispeuaing with the mark 
presenbed by govemmeut. and of the deficiency wl.lch 
IS ft violajuoii of revealed law; if there be no deficiency 
icii on the brat ground only. fp. 425] Forgery of the 
niarh should be assimilated to forgery of the die for 
aimting coin. «,id if to the forgery there be added 
adulteration (of the coin) punishment should be awarded 
on the two grounds above mentioned, or on the one only 
SH the case may be. If the extent of the population 
require oflrcml testers tor measures, scales, and S^fn. thes^ 

should be sclccii^ by the xMubtosib from jicreona lie hold* 
to be tmstivorthy. They should be salaried from tim 
treasury, ami. ,f fpnds tic lacking, by apportioning among 
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them the sum avRilable, thus avoifUng inequality of 
TeiHuneratiou ■which might gi^'c na* ^<0 partiality or 
injustice in tiicir BUpervision of the ineaBures or w^eighte. 
Tlicse Be lections and appointments are sometimea made 
hy governors, and the names are officially registered ao 
as to avoid confusion with persons not trustworthy. 
Such as connive at ahortncaa or exccBa in measure or 
weight should be punished by disiiiisaal, and should be 
disqualtdcd from holding any post in connexion with 
transactions between people. The same rules should 
govern the choice of public salcaraen : honest men should 
Ije appointed and rogues excluded. 

These appointments ate incumbent on the Hisba 
jurisdiction in default of the governor making them, hut 
the selection oE valucra for the purpose of partition 
between those entitled and of land measurers 

lies rather with the l?adi than with the Mubtimib, since 
they represent for purposes of property the orphan and 
the absent owner. The choice of watchman, for the tribes 
and for matketa rests with tlio police authority. 

When a case of fraud is not admitted, but not absolutely 
denied, the aiuhtasib may act, but if it bo denied the 
matter is rather for the Kadi [p. 4*2dJ as being a con¬ 
tentious one, W'bilst the iluhtosib is the person to indict 
punishment ; if authorized by the Kadi he may act, as 
this invests him with his function. 

It is pcrniisaible ill private and Individual cases, but 
not ns a general usage, to sell and purchase by mcaeUTua 
and weights which are not in habitual use among the 
population nor familiar to them, although they may bo to 
people clsewliere. Two persons who no act by agreement 
should not bo interfered with, hut any general practice 
ahould be restrained, as it nmy prejudice and deceive 
anyone not familiar therewith. 

Matte™ of 0 purely worldly nature, such ns encroaching 
on a neighbour's boundnry or on the privacy o£ Ins abode 
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(/taHin). or Citendinif beams beyond hia outside wall, 
"ive no occasion for interference until oorapkint by the 
neighboiif, who ftlode ie entitled eitber to condone the act 
or to itiipeach it. In whieb caae the Jiuhtaaib may act, 
provided the two neigh bon re be not nctually at law, and 
limy compel the person at fault to desist and may punisb 
him os the ease may reqnire ; if they be at law the 
Judge in list act. Even when the eRcmaehnient lias been 
saiietianed and redress lias not been exacted, tt may be 
exacted later and the erection complained of mav lie 
removed oompnisorily. But if tlie work lias been alr^dy 
begun and the beams ate in position with the neighbour's 
consent, and he then retract it, the other cannot be 
compelled to undo the work. Where the bmnebea of 
a tree extend over an adjoining houae, ita owner may 
apply to the Mubtasib for redress against tlie owner of 
tlie tree by compelling him to lop off the excreaecnee, 
but no putiiabment must be inflicted, aa the act is none of 
hifl doing. Where it is the roots that penetrate the 
surface of a neighbour’a ground there is no redress, but 
the neighbonr cannot l» prevented from doing ns he will 
fp, +27] w'itb his land's surface by digging it up. An 
oven placed so that it annoys a neigliljour by ita smoke 
cannot interfered with nor restrained, nor can a mill 
or a blacksmith's or fuller's business, for owuera are 
entitled to make ^vbat use they please of their property 
and theao are necessary busmtssMa, 

If n man hired at a wage complain of non-payment of 
the wage in full, or to have iiad iiiiposod on him an 
exe&ssive task, such acts should be restrained as the case 
requires, and similarly inadequate work or an excessive 
claim for wages may be corrected by the .Mubtoeib if he 
be appealed to. but if the parlies are at open variance the 
must decidCv 

Tiiree classes of professional craftHimm need supervbion 

hy the lijsbei: whens their retjniresi a special 
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regaiti for competency or inconipeieticy, lor honesty or 
difthoncsty, or for tlie goo(i or bid quality of their work. 
'Flic fimt clujss includoB mcdicii] pmctifcioiicrs and atudciit!»v 
for thnir ctTorts endanger life and their jiicompotency 
may caiii^ deatli or jllnes?^. And the f^tudents tany^ when 
youngs adopt rnethodfli froiii which it may prove ditlLeuU 
to deter thaiii wiien older i those therefore of capacity and 
^□und lacthod i^hould be approved, and the incompetent 
should be prevented from practising a bnsineas wdiich 
may be fatal to life and to bodily health. In the second 
ehtSH are incliidcd tbo^c whQ practise the crafts of gold- 
j^inith, weaver, fijJler* and dyer, for these at timefi make 
off with other people's goods | the honest therefore sliould 
be pi'cferred and the dislionest D.t.cliided, and their dis¬ 
honesty slionld, moreover, be proclaimed lest the ignorant 
be deceived in thenn These duties have been regarded 
falling n\thcr on the police than on the l.Iisba authority, 
and piiohiibly with reason, as dishonesty is analogous Ui 
theft. The CfLSe of good or Isid work [p. 42S] 
e^ccliLsively for the Mubtasib, and he ought generalty to 
crepress disapproval of Ijad work evcii in the absence of 
complaint; but wticre a iiiau employed iti a particular 
task has delilM^rately done bid and dishonest work^ then 
tm complaint made ho should visit him wdth reproof and 
blame. If the case involve Jiabilityp or if an estimate or 
evaluation has to Ijc made, the Muljitasih is clisquiilihcd, 
UH legal jndgineiit inteds to be OKurcised, therefore the 
Kadi must act i but where all that is ncedei;] is a 
reasonable estimate not requiring any judicial etfortp the 
^lulitasib is competent to enforce the liability by punisliing 
the wrongdoer, for this is an coforcing of equity and 
a restraining its infi'Action. Tbe ^fuhtasib tniiat not fix 
the price of food either where prices are low or where 
they are high, although in the latter case the jurist Sldlik 
bolds that he may do this. 

Among duties which partake of revealed niifl of worldl)' 
J1UI- 1SI0. 7 
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indiHAHC^ iti that df iidt fiVi!rtopping dtlver butldiiigE;. 
A itvau whs> hei^ht^ns hU house is not bound to hldck 
the view from Iris rodi. but he h Ixmnd not to cotiiiiiFiiirl 
a view over atioLhor bon&e, Proteeted iifan-^lcnfl.leifiJ^ indflt 
not raise tbeir alx)ve those of Motikuis, but if they 

own them they are to retain po^Bsion, only lliey must 
not overlook their Ifosbin neighbouns; and tiiey mnst l>t 
lieid i*j the observanoo of the terms of ilie eonipact as 
regards wonrin|^ their insdgep oljserving a difference in 
their attire, and refraining from loud speech on the topic 
of Elzra and of the 31essiali. ^Moslems who seek to 
inokat thorn on any pretext should be checked, iiiid if 
they persist, punished. 

Should the Iinain of any frer|ueiitcd or regular mosque 
be unduly prolix in liia prayer, tliereby exlmusting the 
weak and deterring the btisyp the Muljla^ib ought to 
reprove this in bitu a^ did the Prophet in a like coBe. 
when he inquired of ilie otTeoderp Mu kz b. JabaJ, whetber 
he w'ay acting as a tester of men's lieilef (jhiia 7 i). 
Persistenes in this course abould be met^ [p. 429] not bv 
puiiishmeiiL but by substituting a less prolix luiann 

Wlierc a Kadi denies litigants an audience and avoids 
deciding tbuir cases, so that joistice is delayed, and 
ihey are prejudicedj, the ^iuhtOHib should, witli a full 
a|iolo-jy, enforce on him hb duty of bearing litigants and 
of deciding their disputc^^ nor should the Kadi's dignity 
be a bcir to dEsapprcival of liis aliortcoiaings, Ibrahim 
b. Eiiiuba, ^[uljbaaib for t>oth Eoat and West Baghdad, 
vvlieii passing by the Jioiiso of the Chief Kadi 'Omar 
b. Iluiumad ^ saw the litigants at his doorwmy awaiting 
the legal sitting at uii hour wlien the day waa already 
far odvanciKl and the siui was high, m be baited, summoned 
the doorkeeper, and told him to inform the Cider Kudli tliat 
the litfgauU we re waiting at Ida door and wore thereby 

^ Ap^wiEhted :i2S (Taj^Hh ttl-Umam, aibb Facflimik, v, 0,^ j an 
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suffering icw!onvenfencL% find timt lie ouglit either to sit or 
let theni know wliat hindered him so that they might go 
awfiy mid return. 

Where slaves are worked by tlicir nmstei-e beyond their 
strength, the Muhtaaib can prevent this only by ditiapproval 
and esliortation until complaint made iiy the slaves; theii 
he can proceed to censnre and proliibltion. Owners ot cattle 
who overwork them can be restriiincrl by the iliihtasib 
without the necessitj' of a previoua cnniplairiL If the 
owner nlloge that the beast is equal to his task the 
-MiibLosib may make an inquiry, for oven if tliia involve 
a judicial pronounecmeut the quealion is one of custom^ 
and it can be decided on that apart from law. Where 
tt slave eoniplains that Ids master is keeping him deprived 
of clothea fliid of sustenance the Muhtasib may use 
compulsion on the [usster^ [p 4M] but if the coni plaint 
be one of inadequacy the Mubtasib cannot act, for the 
determining wliat amoant the master ehmild provide would 
involve a legal suluLion, whereas that is not time of the 
actual obligation, iuastnncli os the obligation is based on 
an explicit fitatement of llie revealed law , whilst the exLent 
of his obligation has no such basis.^ 

Owners of ships, eta, Rhoiild be forbidden fi-oin over¬ 
crowding them to the risk of their being wrecked^aiid also 
from putting out to sea in a gale of wind; and wdien men 
and women are earritid tcigetlier a partition should separate 
them, and wdiere apace alfewa of it conveniences should be 
provided for the women. The 3Iubtasib should supervise 
the conduct and truetw orthiness of persons in the markets 
w*hci have specially to do with women, and if satisfied 
eonhnii them in their duties, but when in doubt or 
convinced of their bid behaviour ho should remove them 
and disqualify them from having dealmga with ivomen. 
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This tijw becQ regardwl m mere pitiperly iiolica Ijiismess. 
Ixting akin to i in morality. The rewrved sitca in the 
iiiarkeU should be inspected, thoHo that uccaaioii ao 

i noon von ieiico to pusaerS'by being sAiictioned and the 
others not, and for this tio compiaint b reijnired. although 
Abu Jlamfa holdH the coatiury. Any building on 

ii frofjtientcd road should be prohibited, even though the 
road be a wide one. und the building should be ordered 
to be pulled down, even if H be a ntosc^ue, since a road is 
mtended for the benefit of passers-by and not of buildings. 
If goods or building nmterials be de^xj^ited in Funds, streem, 
or itiarkets for cpiiveuieiice and for gmdual removal, this 
should bo allowed provided no inconvenience bo caused 
thereby, and slmilariy in the case of extenaiems of buildings, 
covered ways over roads, watarcouiscs. and privies. And 
the rjuestion of inconvenience is one on which the lluhtasib 
may form ati opinion, [p. 4:11] as it turns on enstom and 
not on revealed law, this being tfic test of whether or nut 

in any given cajsc the Mubiosib is oonipctent to form 
A deciHiori, 

JL is the Mnhtaoib's duty to prevent the Tcuiovat of 
a corpse from its grave when the burial bos taken place 
ill privately owned ground, or by peniiiEsioii of the owner, 
except in the case of ground wrongfully possiissed, for the 
riml owner may order those who liaricd the corpse there 
to remove it ctsewhereA Whether such removal is 
allowable from land invaded by a flood or by min is 
doubtful; Al-Zutaiiri allows it.otliem not. The caslratiou 
of human beings and of animals should be forbidden and 
punished, and any rights of rctaljation or of bloodwit 
should be given effect to in favour of tlie person eutitled, 
provided no legal proceedings aro iH'iiding. 

The dyeing of grey hatr black should be prohiWteil 

For |x 431, (. 7, iJnj MS, B.M, Or. 3117 limt 
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except tc> those in fighting the inlidel; anyone 

who docs this in order to win a won^an'^a fuvciHr ^ f^honlcl 
Vfce punished- but dyeing red with lieiinit, and again witli 
anotlier herb to turn that red to blackp allowabje. 
To luake proHt by divination or by forbidden uiiiuaemenia 
y unlawfub rtiid the wrongdoer and Ida customer ahonld 
1v4th ptiniHhed. 

Hut this Ih a biiiiieh of the subject wliicb, Lf extended, 
would run to great ^nid exceaaivo length, for wrongful acts 
am beyond n timber, and the foregoiog exam pies give 
^suggeationa for aiicb as have been omitted, 

The TIiaba h it form of civil governrnent^ and the vnr\y 
Iniauia exeoatedUa duties in person to the public advantage 
and to iheir cjw'n special rew’aiii. But the rdlice declined 
in peoples eatiimitioii when ml era iieglected it and 
conferred it on men of no repute whose object vi*a*^ to 
pmfit and get bribes. Vet the decay of an inatitiilion 
dt>ea not imply it* abrogation ^ tbe neglect of juriata in 
e!^ponndillg its principles i« not winraiitcd by aneh ih*cay \ 
and this eliaptiir is intended to supply tlieir shortixmiiiig. 
Its Icngtli is due to the tpiMitity of material that they 
have either left aaide or inudeqtiately tivatcd; this wo 
have dealt with tliioroughly^ And we pray Allah ba 
graciously" further oiir purpose and intent, for ilc is oiir 
nlbfinfficient Protector. 

^ Fcir , P- h 1 % roiiil tj r^ 

(Td li (iMtUiiJid.) 
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T&SNA XXXII, 9-15, IH IT9 IHIHAB' EftUlVALEKTS 
By PwjfiaaoR LAWRENCE MILLS 
9 , asinikftiiji) Imvinsi mpliiRt' 

8vaU («»b, (») jjvatob, (tasyft) ^iiaauaUi(-a), sva-^aJlsatiaib, 

ki'iitutii; 

(6) ftp mama •istim (?) * 

vedatftui)(apa-)y»int«((’<v-)Aati(-y >, aslt,kila,(-a-) asmakaiji 

di-avi^jab(-o> v^am apaynyaiua). bhrftjM^'aLiiji (?) satyatii 
•Jstiiii ({?) ai5ya'-iiiivAty&-vedatftjp> vasol^-or) inina- 

sab<-ab (kila (-ar-) rtovamb (-no va«uiiifttiaBVfttab(-s))). 

(c) ttriia (- 0 -) ukt^na amiij-ob, (-or) MTiianabC-s) maiim 
tubhyam, suinedhab, ( a) rt&ja ca. yusuiabhyam, yuva- 
bhyftrp 

fit) All evil teftclicr (as tliftt leader he will destroy 
(our) doeirim^, mid by his tejvchings be will pervert Hie 
(true) plan o£ (civjlisstd) liffl (tlic accept^J rules of 
possession), 

((i) nwdy my richea, the blest and real (wealth) 

of (Tliy) Chxsd Mind(-ed One) — 

(c) tu You, O Aliura Mazda, and to Aaba, (Ai'cUaugel 
of Thy IJitt') am 1 therefore crying with the voice of my 
Spirit(-A need). 

10. gvab (aa) nmiim na snivaAsi mrduat(-d ovam) yab 
(yo'gh-) agliaUHnain * venose (drasLuni f^*"tavc{?))rdratraip+ 
dr^yam**) avochat(~d) 

(i) gkm aksibhyam, anar ea ( 3 nryam(-i\-)ca); 

1 For vt^rendas rewJ mff^f'p'nr » - Tlie ol<l Avaati-PiiblArS 
fnr ^ Anil r art tW siuno | l\w id nlSreflcia^ Is ddbri* kft 

enib«]d«l in thn went aIloi: tho r IumI b«in o^iipbuhsiI by tbo 

fultor aign V 

s Somfl form tjo Toit U would bo moro correct^ biiL wMdb to (wloct? 
recall ni^- lit. = Hw# not, Imweior. to n 

= ** to bo nuULcr of ^ point to a pOSiiblo flimllor s*nik.rit form not yot 
iautub rAtfioT than to ifft- to = or to £fti to sia/? 
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ynh(-i*) ca dnd&ti ' futilivur&ii) d UvAral(il>(-o) (dvosii;ttJj-u> 
((a)dadat(-cl)clitrlat (ftHijn) 

(t?) yaK-^) ca •k^Hru-viuitrA ti»' ((f) iti Bubdtt-kjd- 
t»rtrthui}i mntrerirt, kiln, (-&-) Jtiiiiitt Icaqv ^uvyutitji (yaviuia- 
kBCtmm tmoim vti*i. (f)) vafffcruvrtl(-d) vaatilftiu) avu- 
pal(>d (f)), vftpti(,(-d), (-H-) aikisayat ( echo,* 

«(wayat (*d) v«) ^ — yat)i('!i-)cit Yadhur avcjdyat ‘ ((-d) 
vejayat(-d»* vU(.y*>-a*fti'jnyHt, ijnijuyut(*d) (?) riavane. 
taip prftti. j 

(u) Ay«, he wiil destroy my flwstririen (indeed, for ije 
bltwpheiiiiia the liighest of erJatures that Jive or are 
made); —he declared i 

(i) that the (snored) Kiiie nml the Siiii are the wotsL 
-if things whicli oye can gee he wi]] offer llic gifts* 

of ilio fnjtlih'sa (us priest to Uudr UJemou-gods)* 

fc) und (at the lost) he will Areh otir ij.eadowB witti 
dronght, (destroying gi,r lngh-J«Wed streams whidi 
fertilisce our delrk),~and he will li|,rl J.is 11, y 

(loiliiig) saint (wlm may fall before Ijih nniig,. 

11. To Old mftrp ii,rdnilr,(-fi-) jlintm,,, ve dhvamUihf-o} 
|dve«nah(.a)) malnbliiJi'^ <(-r) pili«iiL.r) adhipatil,hib(-s 


• Un™ iMarq tlie nniiomiiiF imrlJ i 

II etc. 


eciU<^U>^Tl ” Aa irull mud % 

’ 1h it L4> Iho I^Dii rak = lo dwfili "■ | ma3| 
^ nnlptt^ = denotn. wichniit i 

nciiJ Skt, iltil)* V luurmritLcji Uit i 


I'oAH. 


Jiuns AilAll>)+ F nitta Hf fO * 

wiUl -troug^lil, deslrtHng Uw moias bf Irrl tnUbn l-»^i " 

IHWtrrli i Kit Cnmib, , pf. ttof ntnny 

= " remler -vKltn'Ins " : hnw ilp tra tiieir <»s . ?? 

fiOHkfl fiurmirniiiim^ Av. form t OlHerwbo ti fBP. » * 
mp -£»Lhoni^ fcillDwin|f authority, HvsohitorH A . ? ** * 

tlio klirlS<!<? till! QjLtkl^ tbrouglimit tiip,* J oit 

• «rjW. ® y* thbfbM^,»]. iti. 


*tart 


* pret. bP intpraiw cenj,. lo rtj'^jiehJed »;,i. - 

N nwCb." -BlaOib it^.pr ‘Swing W V^t ' ) " 

' SblBB writeri go to oslrenM, m \ 

u]T4!rbial roinmonpliuTot; «« iiatr, iihv. an,3*™! t ^ ' ^ 

/ 


hartlly hfcri' Htas^iil us^ ±± 
{irominrnt eUle/e 


iX r —™ ^ ™ Iflktn : Lhl 

l^-Tbfcr ^ 
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«iha)) cikitris 

Kahn. ekacittaV(-s). ftaipbftiidlniialj(‘«) sWiiRna ( »-> »^ “i- 
dnclrahiib usin&kaip ^ntiuvalH-o ’ti) atiHiamti«ak^,(-a) 
l nib1iQvai'iAalM'-o*s-1'), . - u 

(^,> aaobl-s)' ca. ({-e-J it;, kita. 
svatnUiyab^-ii) (Wiuakam diis*k«itriib(‘a)) **apnyaiiiatiti 
((-y ?) •*Alitiyftyi«iti{-y) U>. apaliai-aiiti (?))tewvTTi)rckiia- 

sal,i((.<j) vtnlrtip);— _ 

(f.) vu vujsistkatt-d tnaii(iso1.i(-a») itnan. ftsumkam) 

FtAvaailu, (hayfi) aui»«dlm1,i ** ((-<.) 

(0 R'^ayau ummsak (a); —(Hi, kila, yv 

U ) rtavun[ib(-o>, *'HiBjdayajii>ab, (^'su ) 

vajab. pni.iyat(^) vldatliafc (-d> imye«im flAvuiiftip 
ks*?>%'ala n5l.i{-a) itwidlmi’i*, v^prll^■^^tsl^yanti (-van)). Int- 

COl’J, * ^ 

(n) Yea. thasii will even destruy my life, 
cot,suit wilk tl.e great «f Hie faithlei®* (denying «11 

of riglit);— . . 

(b) tliey are scistUig away ttie p(iHS<r«aioii of (mherittHl > 

treaaiirea from btiHi l.ouselidd-loHi and from huvm- 

wife* ;—■ 


» A,«- la the of .Av. ^^ku-, ^ the ward aA«™ 

• a.«i/r;f(-»itli «o...o. * olotoillt rr,«!rt*a dnt. n.f naor,, » 

...t Jrity-<a r -wo ; portly ™ - 

<* with A wiiutii" Ol wwllli! WO >n ItkI. IllMr. f. bl t . *« IflW 

al.ll, T'ethapa eonwdrir nlwp Bp. . 

* TJ.O diflimiltr at t“ <* 

‘‘niGdivitiff wudikli*’ frnui itlQ bc^hli Tund of llte d*' , 

robhioB of Uio bt^Li«l.oUlpra " ! thu rniona ^ - 

iicMUoitr^' bul. n|, hM bLw bo lruii«t ive pwnw - 

*‘»bo ckuM th* »iui« tlJ I la iBlI 1'"'“ *!■' ilTthi/i^w'or 

■■fmn. tho eori«rBlB Botmior" of tl.0 cQntrrtiTBtioa f thi" •“« "[ 
rii- = ■ ‘ to fall ■' in I Irt Inil. tWI al» whom Bfci M" 

<> Ibfl ItoiiiBoly 4nwii»™to (UM ■’> ■■ t'M^ , J. rfrwydfi 

often. Othor pOMtiWlifcka; li a lo "<! " 

uja. ,»rf. (Wl,,! ? Himll)-. Smm writer* nwl to .Mir^t ’ 

wilh lo«of * t reran vdi and }«*-. ”wlu. .au.o ll» ^ 

from Voha M-nah" nal.« (ar-fetohetl 1» iw (om,. cora-el in »!«. 
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(c) who would (totnUy) Sever ihoHe chiefs^ O ^ifiis^dn, 
cause them to fail fmiii ttus Best (Cor[Kjratefc Couivcil of* 
Thy (Chief) Saint, (or *' who ntiay sever the SaiutH* from 
that Bmt ^lind '') J 

12, Yena (yeBUJ|i hetohi-or), yanJ (7) va) (-a-) ariiaayiin 
(-nl),^ ftrahayan(-n) (??), orc^yau (?)), av^a* ^ravasa 
vaebthni (hs) cyaatnJlt(-d) laattj'ini, (-yaaya vii{?)) (; a!-) 

(h) ebhyahf'^X suniedhiib {-A);—agliia}i(-s 8tba-(^-)- 
iti(^y) abiavitt —ye gpV(-r) jrvatuiu (a^inrdtiaa, 
(a)Dtarda!i> priyayil - ( o-) uktya iti, avft-pak?ihhyflh 
(-a evaip.) priyaya, {^o-) uktyA tu nah(-fl> durvi-tl^hii^i, 
durnitasya hetob(-4tf) sva-iaptebbj^ah(“^) *durvrata- 
Be vftkebhy ab( 'O) vli^ vatba ava-bba v-a-ja^ya, tebhy a0( -o}d 1 1 ik 
ksaniasya)p~ 

(e) yaib(-r) **Grabmab (^) *GrfUima(b) (7) rtat(-d) 
avaraia,* avrfa (l> {-e-, it!, kila, (-a-) abhl-vriyilnttii), 

1 Hdnhfi^n, to IiiiL Ci. nhoa Iiidin.R rnh - " le 

w, IrregMkrly camimTing ruh^ w^ith IdcI. raft*, flaftt A; ihm ortg, 
i liaLiIjiig iti bcdidB axu ate, Suidc writ^m I Wm Hguro 

to mHM- M ci^oAllisig jrt!ijij- * m = pa4 I lirtrffflr raft- 

^ '" dcftori'^ Mthfl nUera. or 

" tiwn in dejiffl-t frmfl tbc licit d^ ^ | hut why not nfier Jill sm\ity 
1= T<Ioi)ft-r}fc ozjftdt tMrrefi|xii)il-fi]ioa, ie tbo scoha nf ■* rtrriAloriiig CT^Wealit, 
** giving ftWfty ftKflj" (hy tharr tctubiag) from “tlio tie^t ouiitna wf 
aotsou". The FaULt ftnd Bkt, mg^nal n'I = to wound"'. 

But rif- la. naara mtiorml witli rdrt4i/S^n. 

■ ifTntkf^ = I'rtifrf-. A« untl=a. = ml±OvamJ ew tirMin^ =, ivdAi’. otfl., Jn 
the MEiM of ** trlewlb kiitmv to Wilt-, ml??,, Wbether wo r*n ft 

tJaat the aetoaf idea cf " treaicbery \a hefia pMHeut* now fieetn» lo toa tn 
he doabtful. m it too flaa a poiBitp while a cry of jov Li Wd|y 

expresied by the ternu, " Mii tjarty^>i rrbuclly to Aii widt In 

liMt j tlii# would correapmid to bii kv\\ rmfo, Uift evil ** AulhoHtv etc. 
Wc had. of Dcrunie. Iwtler keep these •"gc»d ” rjE¥nqnng"^ wlwt 
HA mileh AH po«ftiya aWny from tliO dfnlriv-wotah Epping i»rty : Cl is, 
howevcTt not pofflibk to deny ituit the party lij«l a si'#tem of 

idnaAmnnh rewmbniig in form Hiom of the (Bu-ty whfeh they bitterly 
eppow^l: and they wem doubtlBes #iu»ra1y aLtnchcd Co tlio» principles, 

■ ronifdp cL the oor. inramo tWh,). wnnJd be motrimliy better as 

rarfo)fd - aned, for piiHa ; cf, 017 / 4 . Notice cnco more rbn pL nouiii 
with a rrrb Iq the Or oould thin form mmla |,ie rtally mm\n)ta, 
with lost nasal, as so oEu-tt; could wo not read iho jig, Ot^hniA at 
once ; with karpi to to meet the ag. vetb. 
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kalp»ikalH- 3 )* CA. (-C-) itK-y) «vaiiv tMih AiUhyft- 
praktalK-o) i«iunui(-a-) ab 1 uUita.M'«) t«thiv nmtreija. (-ft’) 
ttSTimkaiti iAtmvab. fcflatram(-fl-) cn i&mm isainHtiftmip* 
(Jruliatii, (klla, ye ^irivatfr, vpiavanU, ksatra-pi'aii^iMjiim 
tesftip ye pariiftpitAii daiiibhmfl 3 )(-») upayM ahiiisjA^j(‘a) 

dnilial^ pUKiS’kt^vaii). * Of icch% 

(ft) By which prayer they would tuin iiiou away Imtu 


the beat deed. , ■ i ■ 

(10 Evil! said (God) unto tiieeewho liave slain tlio 

Kine's life with their clan’e* word (With their tribe's cry, 
to them ■■ friendly ", to us how detested).—men 

(<f> by whom Grehmas are loved above Aslia (Arehaagef 
of Tliy Law), and the Karpans, and the Throne of those 
who have wWitd for the Druj-Lie-Demon (of onr foe). 

13 yfiiii(sva*)-k«ttrena-* Gmh.uah(' 0 >* ••Orft9inah(-a) 
aisifat(-d)» aicclmM-d). icchat(.d), agliatamasya mane 


iiiBi*».<wi\j(-o), (narake (-soh). 

(hV aaoh(-r) ((i«ya*). maiiJayitAmb* l(-an,(?) vinioakaU 
{.au (-AVI) aiiih (-h-) uWmu (?) stab (-o'ey^)) asya ((-a-) 
osoh(-v>. asmiikaiti dhaniia - janasya). - V'eca. ( ' »■ 
**Grahmahi (■<>) **Griianitthx Kiili'iikah(-'S) ca (’Ogi-) 
n,.hatanvatp(^l->ca .aanah (?J tiini. ainunl l.-J") 

*ycoa. (Iiaye) sniaedliah(*o'j»g-) ajifTniriliiHat 
<^an-il) ajigarhi?at (-an) tiksiia-komo® i{ ii- eva) dfttyain), 

lii Jnd. ir.v,r,«1 i.l their At, ^.mng, =f. 

iaipahi i liolire lltCMvWtl l™han «MSWiatiDm «» iSic ,, 

» (;ii<Ainv. ShnwM Wo rflwler jyt if to !'«!» liw*''- lb* ^ J , 

llsftff »iiWMS a • I'll wW 

A. Ay,-l*6Kt. j*. n> lO* firiaiuol »atuo of A» , 

»«,y ho (h. I i’ft * ™ tb^ M.d 

.j:r;rs‘'^rxrsnp-^£r 
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ie} tftvft iimiiini.i4i0(-o) dutyiLin (jijn- 

^^arhulj (-!«), dutyliiii y^lj, ((-oam-) 

^lAEnakaip iiimUrJ, L^itilm^pl ( y) evatii} *"iiih kila* 

(-e)iiiiiltU nib its (kila, imilii vidliamjTil^-d) 

liurc i dflri5?lt('d)p dr»lt!b(-r(?)) rtitH3'a. 

(ti) And the Gridiiiia Imfl {wlW iieek) far 

things by luruii^ (if hb (eviJ) Power* in the aljode of 
(Hell which is) tlse \Var*ht Mind (who both nro Uj'gtrthor)' 
I lie dent rovers 

(5) cif life,* and whu^ O Mn/^a, will bewail in (visviouH:i 
desire the nHiS.siige 

(a) pf Thy proplidt. 4(Iint he will not abate wUh hi Ft 
vesngGante)^ —Ini will hold them afar from the of 

Asha fAnelmngeS of Thy Tnith)l 

14. Ahya •iTHlhinrih(-o) ^ *(“Gnismab(-n l} fl setavo" 

(^niytiktah ( to'stl) aiiti, -tena sdyiitoi); kaviiV(^j- 

‘• bevttJl Sa if rhh IjtHt h* idcfi fircscnL^ it prre-w 

nKiro hciW rlAMily tliig fulure rtli^rtti cif hun^ in ihn 

** X^vcr shall the liithinl sluirp ihe jijwnl V, XXXI, 10, 

* Sl'c Aru|j|i4=4 12 aiiO 

* If wfi rend a Afl»' ur ffli\ wo ini^ht rrtidaril *« {= ciMiweiO pin* 

= “ his i#U, tnrK^i ^ - (hut.) for th&a^ , * . Pmfcrriiig 
Pi 1 nsiiiJ^^r »|f = ^ ut bliKl ”, in lic boniad nt-ialin. 

far i "in Iw Lciuinl^ - lat hitit Ui iin|^od^ VVa iihijukl 

nirt the nor tlie line's Even the su Ijord iiwate itAch 

n1 thn mny tit imm n-tnain uiianbctcil by inlhef of tlitm, \ml 

this only feawii. of thnir DJClstunin.^ [u tlm inoLriefiil jmiJNS ana. Altltusi 
nlwpiyn-a itEight Meimnitfaii itt the flow the ihcifiiglu. 

-- Xl with id-iauratP^ turb^ htiro ^ "♦tlosa , , ^ may it 

I ubjiK.-E to the nNijn!l r^^iniHroni^OCnt ■ahru they am niipii£Hu;!^l U> Odour \n 
!lm dlutlopi id tlu^ ^ 4Avluu. " Tllr^linJ ntteilMOli " (ft Imnlly tliu 

forPMi I 3 veti with iif ih> laken, " Djiw 3 t«J h\n hit «, 

moro ohiwjiivtly, would Iw ; but of, wheu d^stneKod from the verh, 

ocKJurs twiiiB eiNf'Wliere in tbn "ail"" iwn^of "down", nol a* wheti 
atloehoil to tlio Vfrb, tu In Y. XXYIM, 11. nipdM^, Iukt aa in \ti 

Y, XidX. .t, whenfp ift ihvi km., tlm renmlting mii»v k isintftblkliml 
hill , tia ill y. XLVijr, Hi Ini^l4NA if|^#rrlh4, nnd in Y, XLtV, 14 , hI Arm 

mrrcr^Adi^i + ^ , See aUo tliu Vwlic oidtarmaetia uf m -i-«fAi|; in thiN 
«riwii: we HW 1. 171* 1 ... of dAcfWd , , ** R V. |Q, 37, (S, 
/ikmiii frW TTMum ni dArftirei , , . , nnt no ciiwrly jijifldienbk ; 
ImH . Br, liH, h 4 ni JAF^/Or, uic. . , . ilvurAfArlat 

AIl Br. 7. IS Hla f b k to bo fottorod j Ut {couj.}ciur klii^lu pat. 
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da^ (kavj-art^‘eui(?)?* (anDiakam)) kmLulX-r* iiiifiiDni- 

aadhftt{d)iii (-y-) 

(fc) vai'casdnalj)'O* vftiiiftsAni va Jsiititi) ‘Hk'ai?)* 
tiiiilni vft, iiiiftut-iv) ubhuu G* K, ca stab, l*ii) iti kwiiitiab 
aliaaiJib1iftWab(-mii(0 (-kiiu (?)) va).(pradi Vflb(-R- T)* saiiti, 

K," 'V'ith tliiJt wniisririjf wet)o not gwitcli wETxtio mcMUkiUj; 
to a Wfmnila tliwiiflii , “ lie in dialiw-lel, our jilm 

iklf HLr” ^ r . I L 1 

^ reftdSng, Iwkl of oounw ikl fiwt B^^ht like * h^MH- [rt. 

IIV, Iba ilagular Vffh a. jWMewhnt nwhlliAr Wilh ihtt jil. aouo, ihnuigU 
iliwUy with lilE Iiam, r^, nt. S flf. iSreek tlS«go (have <ircck iVi^ |iia. Jiwn 
.W foimd W'itli tbe gg, varlit); anri iba lyOrroctcfl fcftralu (In 

Wtt might tl«l think of the K. aa tins suhjMHf ‘‘Ilia 
IJ. la for tba lilTiiling." ■* lio ill olmiiig”): “ I^WJl thiy K, liavo 
uitst (oujri l.lans . . * " f but we hare Vod, ,.rt»etient for an im.-^lar 
pL UL 5 M* t«*r,.!, (or pn-trti(i «». p). in., ai>4 13 u.asl oui^hd 
9omiiw|i«rt!, t Uka ihi* fstinjAM-rif u aaC, Bmitul to 

= «tSa(,1. Onnomlly. lH(Hlg)l not always pnrferring the imp™|aif wnj, 
for the pHIt. indie,, ^ iiero, in liaditt. t would wuder ■* iot onr W^u 

oast down the Ka^_" AToinyu*, l«l might bo of ihi a tlecL 

s MiJfiiil- 1 ftM Ind. toigAJ', 

> kknUH = - tail:™!) |)J*b " or ** ita sikSWity l die won! is near^ 
(uienKwtwt, liko titii -; ko its ot.-cBrfenw», tt i» wldodl. or navi-r used 
liuieueadontly of the "ovil" party. In V, XLV, li. the MfioiOi'u are 
only indirtustlj altribunsd to Atvgre Malnyu on aocountof ih« r conjni Brd 
mniuioo ni. diaraeceriitics U( Ahura in the Simo sentence, OUtsnrtKj 
Satan, A,M. ii giitid with the revciwo of thmiu,, 

* wtrfeirdi-ia), lUaisB td “power” patluir than of " light" ; if dual, 
irregularly placed in the midst nt plunan ; ™ what seem to he aimtUf 

CHMfurrtnieeJi clwwhmre, . t. 

‘ OA duia? I Jh™ ftthijr dumli iu close Uy m ths# 

m Oithle peoullnritvt ; neo thfl Hing. vefb« irilh jslarml subj&CtSr 
with naot, pL KBtiiwis i of. iiSaiB tho nma fltwfc usage. O' 
not canieetare thn tUsajiiJcaTanee of a nasal in iheM apjiafeilt 3nl Jje^ 
aing- T Nothing ia tnoro natural than iho diaappearance of nsSaK 
Ih fact, wo may duuht whether the dlaappouranlSs of the a m ih* 
roduplieateei 3nl pL nf Saastril was rsilly original. «n*k fijin. pi. 
with Sing, eorbatii liavo also, 1 think ID t •« »<»«-, been d waotei^. 

* AVntitid. Others prefer to prndiiwii = “ long Since . *o> following 
authnrity, til aocepling a rtwt r/Jr,. offr- = *' to DloMire i reserve mv 
vU>w of tho vowel, tliDllgb Ind, dir, rfjr, of coutae at first sliggeaU i!«»■ 
Owing to theapisuent clwos of eontusioa In the early .\v. .PtihL nltdiabot, 
with all, ur Oiany, of ihe short vowels inherent in the consonanls, 
I, vowel rt may weft have been OOnfUAtd with 00 i, i i eeO the auppoed 
nsoL j'M w “to'livo” : it is simply yiV, jir, U ih old Av.-Pahh = e? it 
might here liave the inherent vowel il a haa tliO eame Sign us r m 
ftui- 
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8tJi1i(-c»)l, yat(-(l) iil-vi&knlu* diivamiitAip (i:!v8ftJnaiii, litJa, 
tain abiii, prati*, tosya helub(-OT)) avftb(.o), 

y&t(-t) ca ga.iili(-r) * jetave, banUive, ntEii|>it]i mUhya 
abrilvl, t^ita (-&-) aHiinllcaiii pataiim-(;opiilji(^a), 

iidlnj>ati)>(-a} (?) ta.t(-(i)-iiiynktiib (’O) mithyn (-a-) avScij 

yaU(-o'citu-) nfiijuikain aiUiikn-iropcttib (?) tatliii (-a-) dpi ' 
(-y) . . . evaip)** iliinjwiiii** * focayrtt(-(JX (asiimkiiui) 
nvab, (kiln, yak (,o'tli- atlinrvri(.e-> iva ( a)) nj-tnakiLtp 
pniiyam atliarlqi,* VL'di-JvnIn-dnIiiiiniip (fi) jocnj'iit (-yiil)). 

AIU.Ti)atI%'i:fi for (e) (1) with ns gen. '* Vat(-c> oa 
n-saij i; rah mail (-o) gok(-er) goptitck(-ytili(?) (-r)) ,• jetavc, 
hantave mUliya niyijktnlil-o’ljr^) 4i1jriivi(-y). avAei. yak 
(-o'siiH’) ostuakam ayaT|i painnia-gopatik, (-a) tatha-(-ri,)> 
npi ..." 

Or ((f) (2) ng-nin with gdtuf M gen. '* Yat(-c) ca. ( a-) 
nsiiimkaip innnirl golj(-r> jntavc, hoatave, mi thy a (a-) 
abravi. (»y) avflci, yah, (-o'yain) itianLrl pfl.ntiiia-gopaJi(-s} 
tutlin ( - 11 -) npi . , , ” 

(«) His (irehrna (is)* to be bound ; (“ be lie in chain#"); 
luity our plnim* cast down the KaviN; 

(ii) Evil Powers are these both (Joiig since (?) and most 

> a<Iat might t» naia. Sg. aiMlt in Hpit# ot V, XXJS. ot* else get*. W. 

f. with unu*lJjil fornifcti^iu j rurAil 

JV, ir rolers |o tm hiuc, (li this last murt iiielude the ide# 
of the eniitfi ontllp-iDlcretfl with it# chief whowculd li# i^nmicunt 
in hi* sacKMUict efflce i mg oI la (r}; "KlaM the 

Kitie’# Chief wu aottl U» Im dull net! la bo cottqotiwl." But pDi‘h#|t« the 
tifihnU Of Uiin 0 is referred Ui—‘Since the ti. we# fjiLwIv soitf to b« 
iflti for the it*it«|Bering of the Kiuei <Utii«f), I ho Cijtef win. will vet 
Jciiwlte . . . Flunllv. ‘<eini« Our|iri«»liy prophet Wna/a/^fp (uimJ lo 
U Mt lor Ihe OTCtiUering of the Kino "To eomiiirr/jr the 

Cow" we aeed act cooiiiiler. Of wutiw hore here * rfisUnet 

tefereocD to UiO bigliHtoGt of «oiwhli*-the lighting of thu jjiEred nlmr 
fire—It would imply a grovo OTunight to conftuo thie elriklng tlliulott 
h«re with Mjmic 

• ddiwefem. v«llc rfinnat- M = ■■ haal l« rlntro} " cleorlv »how* -vj. 
or Of iw uMii in the MOM of "duetnujtioii"! am? tfam+'iM*. na Ij* 
fotmtrf in ti,e Mtiwt of leieing ” or “ holding ifcwili afor OtltcrwiM, 

M ■ ■Mur hghl.Ellg " (ao. oltom. or hollorj. the of. of., would retuin ll« 

moro origi m\ menniliDcoJl 
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OceeUfixl U>, si«c« ttiey Imvx? come as an aid to tke 

faitlilesa, , , , . 

(c> and since Ue* tlrekma,” Imsi been (falsely) said 

(to be destiticd) to comiimr tbe Kinea (Chief,—bhn) who 
sUU vet kindle that (very) help of grace—the altar 
llame^whicli sheds its (dt‘nth-rem^J^ ing) light afar. 

15 atulbhilif-ti (f a-) ainlsam krUnftTfi lietob<-v). 
a.m?i*np i>arastiU (-ill va. (pa^eaU^d)), iti v,- 

iiliiaj3i(?) (unina^ain.® imani) yam, (kila, (^s-) iiaal;(ii-) 

VilU *Ktn'(ft)patritB. 3 '^iih('S)cn, •KiivU4tayab{-»,lca ((-a-) 
iman. ve dve{0 vi 6Uh(l)))< kib, viiv&n imati vi-ninasa, 
aninaiain. ye tiWeini (tayol.d-sXn). tablnb K., ^ 
pakstuab (*D*ean) astni. vi^vait ye tB-hhib (tabhyajp) 

ftukii-piariitukiidliiwfib * 

(t) andblvih(-r) api. (atnibhyah pftwilt(-d (?)) va t-a-J 
amisnm kttanai|i Imtoli(-r) (?), inm) ym.akib. ime (-am-) 
Mmakarp ^vftvaylsyantali(-a) fivaybyanUilK-o)) y"Ai ( 

(-V) aamakam iat™val.i(-o)nQi.am> dadhat., dadhan (-uli), 
yki kmavaintiodC-Dt (tataU-prablirtl) jlvatol) k?ayama^un 
VB^am * (svavaleim)l. (tied dirghatjiriiya kabya (dirgha- 
k&lataraip) «ttyena jSvHtolj(-or(-fi ?)) rajutabt-s) s'a- 

vaiena); (kilu, -ime yc^ui rjn-ksatra-pranmnam apa m- 

Tantai, ( . . . ijn-pramEluaiu jivlrthanftm npan jammya 
(-it-) aaniakaip nijabbBn.yfllj (-a), yatha niinani a.mt . . . ) 

(C) . . . te ((-a)evani). aBtnnkaip Svayayi^yatitnb (-9) 

4vavUyantab (-a) rtupatayab, (-s) tatliii (-a-) api(-y> 

abb'yam (kila, sarvaiAU (.?-)(.y-)-ainTtatvabhyaiii) bhn- 
I <lr oMjfefctAnrltf, (tiJtt 

de«bUe« - with ««J. term!e.tio»* Cl. nM 

MoSci-iy ri k'. i, li.. 

1 That "Plilnitl in E 

tae« prutjtiljla from Y. XUIl, t- 
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yd.iit4i (-tai) vasuij^-r) £ matio juaniuali, (kiin, taip avastim 
abliJ. prati {^y) *p«ralokiyani. svBfgjy(u|i 

parainfkijt viavnthft; iine talta bhriynatai ye^iii 
kaaira-praiiiAijaiii ami rAk™hlH)-}-b1)nutika-pajftkiUt f-A) 
nfinaiii, tlhik, apaliaranti (-an, -Autw)), 

And tliorefoiie will I drive frmu lioncc the Karpaiw' 
and Kavia' diacipka; 

<6) ym. mi accomit of those UiingH (or after Uiww 
have thus been driveti ]le[l(^e and away), then ttiene (my 
princely aiding Eaints) wiiom they (now) render no longer 
rnlers-at-will over life (mid deprive of their unfettered 
(alMolute*) power), 

(o) these almll (y-ct) be borne (at last) by the (Inimortel) 
Two, (Haui-vat&t and AmeretafAt), to the home of (Thy) 
Good Mi{id(-ed One, here and beyond). 

(Sandlii liaa here been separated, but redundantly 
expressed.—Strophe Id has been in the hands of the 
Editor of the Zeilithri/t D.M.G, since before Au<^uet 
1914.) ® ’ 
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WOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
Bv F. W. THOMAS 

12, VlVASA 

1 ^ recurring, hrielly, to the consideraticm of this ei- 
pressiou we may take with ub the fact that m the 
j^rnith inscription the verb rttnisffy* haa lieen shown 
to bear the meaning “caiiae to dwell away” to dwell, 
that is, ill a place wliicb is avaiiam, “ not a residence,” 
in the particular case not a reaideuco of a community 
of TIlQuks 

Inasmuch as the phraec in the Biipa&th Edict 

etUi& ca tia^ajamnd yavatabx tuphaka 
ahuh aavatii. tnva^^ktvlyii 

is substantially ideniica] with tlmt of the edict of 
Samath, tlie general meaning of the word trivaa- is here 
also ccruin : the only question which reiiwiiiit is whether 
it b transitive, *’ cause to dwell away." " cause to travel, 
nr intnmsitive, *■ dwell away " or “ traver—if llm former, 
we must of oouiw insist upon reading with 

the ftrsb (I long. 

In the former caae the otEcials, to whom the edict is (in 
the Mysore veraions explicitly) aUdreBsed, are instructod 
to cause, or encourage, people to travel (for reUgioua 
purposes). As this b a aomow'lmt 5Ui*|>risingduty impijeed 
upon civil officers, we are inclined to ost whether tliei'e 
is any special justification tor it For an answer it may 
be suggested that there was fioine uunnal objection-—aa 
in Europe during the Sliddiu Ages—tu free travelling, 
and thot the real uicaning of the causative here is to 
« aftoip people to travelIn this ctmtiexioii way we not 
quote the rules of the A riiiuiislfvi (c. 19)?^” 

ja^a IQIA ^ 
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*' N'o ascotie other than a viiiuipiyuf/tu {foresfc-liemiit). 
nu company other than one of local birth (sajdfciW 
anym and no guilds of any kind other 

than local co-operative guilds 
an^iii eaTwtydnuiiiiitdfmk) shall find entrance into 
the villages of the kingdom " (ilr. Sharoasaatrya 
translation). 

The restrictions upon jjretlTiojyd. laid down in the same 
chapter may also \x appositely reuienibered here. 

The objection to taking vivasetai'iycL in a non-cansal 
sense is, of course, its grammatical form, which in that 
case should bo tnvas/arytf. We may remember, however, 
that vdsayafi is stated to be intransitive. 

There is one point in connexion with this compound 
which may still be felt, more or less definitely, as a 
difficulty. It is as follows:— 

It was long ago very pertinently pointed out by 
Professor Klelhorn (JRAS. 1904, pp. 364-n&) that in the 
piirase ratrt we arc dealing wnth the root vm, 

"shine"; and tlic sauic verb is to be recognized in rtitr-i- 
vfiw. "end of night" and Tidfrii?! "lie secs 

tbe night tlirongh,'' It seems, therefore, a little un¬ 
fortunate that ill the edict we have to find in rdfrivitiosa. 
the homonymous root t^as, “ dwei!," 

Xo doubt we might urge tliat ndi-rfiTi t'it-'dsuyaii, 
literally " ho makes night to dawn ”, is a phrase which, 
except by virtue of a special idiom, could be used only 
of a god, and that in the Veda the subject of the verb is 
in this case always some divine power. But Kielhom 
has proved, upon the authority of a vdrifi/ra to Panini, 
iii, L 26, that the special idiom actually cxifited. [uctLifcfcIjm] 
riitriyi vkda^itiuii being quoted in the sense of bt^ irf- 
uiiumm aetMfe. and there being a close parallel in 
.1/1x4i?7mUyJ7i eGryam ndgnmayati, "he makes the sun 
rise, = at sunrise he is, at llahismati.’’ Wo can rely upon 
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the Sanskrit grauunAriaiiB to lvav« giveri tis the eszLct 
setise and use of these phrases; moreover^ Sielhorci quotes 
cotifirtuatory e^cnroples from t^ie Pall Jatetka, 

Nevertheless, it is beyond question that "dwell." 
itfi causative vasaj-, and the cornpoua-d viWM~ are all 
eommouly used in conneKion with woids meaning "night"* 
E??a]uplez^— 

1 * vairn 

tdm avitSAm prU& rajam^p, tAim 

m » 4 . 1*1 

To/anlTp cdhaiji (I^lbli^ iiii 11991-2 = IBS. 1-2}* 

" that night I apent plcasanLly there * * . and having 
spent the night through * * /* 

and Tvith a p&tljciple^—- 

iata* tau jahitow rotriiTt te^Aavantau purdtaruun 
* , , (ibid* lil. B004 ^ 76, 49). 

“ they flpent the night talking of old times*'' 

2. vtoiy** 

trayi rdtmp vd^aydma^i (od Paeinip viit 1. 46). 

“ cause to spend lor wq spend ?] the night at your hotiSi4” 
thro [rSWr] (Kauiika'Sutrap vii), 

having entertained darrng three nights." 

The meanings whether with active or middle^ im usually 
cfiusative; but vilmiyati is aaid to be non-causative. 

8 . vi-yaA. 

AA rAjawfPi taira pitwr (Mhb- iii. 2721 = 

BO 4 26}. 

she spent the night through there in her fatbei's house." 
tdTp Ayu^iU) rdtrim (ibid, iii, 8009 = 77, l), 

** having spent that night through*" 

In all such cases 1 understand the force of the viy 
except where it means ** away from home to bo that of 
eompleten&Fia. 

Tliere is here no question of the root t™tp ** shine ; and 
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accordingly there is no objection to doding to rtifrmtthttK 
the altcriuitive root (since viiMXita frora the same nwt 
exists), except the poaaihle uncertainty or confosion. 

I would, however, suggest that this confusioo bad 
actually occurred at ao early date, owing to the obso¬ 
lescence of the root van, " alune,” ond that in the phrasea 
nitrivtuaaa and tvKrtijt vtMaaydmi there was a tendency 
to recognisse ras, ''dwell," and to import the tuU sense of 
the pr^poi^ition. 

In Support of this cooietiiiDu tvsi iiui.y 
such aa the foliowiai?— 

a 

eao « Siviwatfi cluijtdo c/mndatji na pmiiuddiTiaiie 
tniftJH eo vasaiit mtfii)* iAnw ca paribku^jatn. 
ta/o rulya viv(tmna stmyaas’ Kflj/ftmoTiarn pmii 
aamoffifa Sivai/o fiuti/a mfika pabiaja^aniv 

Here the writer evidently feels in mtyd an 

the sense of tvisofic 'ra/ittiJi in the previous 
line: he understands it to mean "at the completion (vi) 
of his staying the night". So in the .V<iJidtxndu, voL iii, 
pp. 387-8, in a description of a forest-dwelling saint_ 

lafo rtttrimvfsttio ffromaiii pts^i/u o/are 

followed after several lines by 

so pin^aedruTjt earitvH vnudTttnm adkimlimyc. 

I feel little doubt that rairivit^io is intended to mean, 
not " at end of night", hut “ after having spent the night 
outside the village". .So also by consequence in the 
similar passages from the Suifa-^nfktia^ 

^AdiKipmsulo fl/iiro r'cinanfe TOmifo 
j7idi/eta rtd'iMmitiu^aitp attdiuiju (tbfii/ofa^aijt 
tcito Tti/yd 'Utt'nsa'nc ffuTfuiiitcitn i/idrttye 
ai'/idnani no6?iii,fl)tdcyya dbkikdniiit ea sdmato 

(vv. 709-10). 
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Tiayi inam<ua aitMuiid vd 
ntUiTjidimrft iniftwana 
na^amtmdno vivasend 

*eva {w 1142 ). 

(Note the uvippavdAtim Following 

In Alvaghosas (is, 30) occurs the 

vci-se— 

iiiAevj^a pa^Ki77i 

ci™t? vituddytAii 

'mxruff iu ifuitto iiki^nrilfN;iycttit'n?nirr 
ka^cid aiTvap^a jardr}i vit^iddyaiL 

Here the meAJiing ** at daiA-n for ■« iAXviv««e^t may seem 
to be reeanimended not only by antithesis to a^prdpya 
jardJp, but also by the IHemtnre of Byinpoaia from Plato 
onwards. Nevertheless, ^ in nights spent away from 
home'' aeema required, ill order to time the ni^mryft 
pandifif and it is also favoured by the plnraJ; while 
a sufficient antithesis to o;>rnj)ya jara^ Is supplied 
by cirdd. 

The above iii&y, 1 liopc, serve to remove the nbacurity 
to which attention has been called. But as regards the 
T*atrivivdm (toiiransn) of the edict itself, there can be 
no seriona doubt that it moans '"night spent away from 
hotne'^ and not ' end of night", since the latter sense 
would be in the context quite without liimning. The 
fact that in the Kupnath and Jlyaore versions the word 
for night'’ ia omitted is itself a striking confimiatba, 
since precisely with I'Ujf, " dwell,"^ which often means 
“pass the night'V this is a common idiom (see the 
I^exica). 

The reader may now very rcaaonably ask whether we 
iCan register any advance in our understanding of Anoka's 
eivoAa, regai-diing which M. Levi has already demanded 
some meaning wandering as a monk ") more significant 
than mere travels or alienee from the capital (Jaunmt 
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x\ni* 120-1^ 1911). Are thiire miy couudLa- 
tioua of thfi Avorii ^hieb tnay connect it nsitiimliy with 
the religioug progress which A^oka claiins ns its eJfect I 
I think that we inny point to mim such caiiiiotntioiiF^H 
both positive nod nisgntive. The ituplication of devotton 
to ft particular object w'ill be readily recognised iii ihe 
pasaagea fjuoted abovo from tlie Afuhdvmtv^ find the 
and also in the coso of Arjuriaa vivdsa lor 
the purpose of pmetiee in nruia wliicJi we 

previously t^uoted from the jl/d7irtiAdm(tt* i, 4S2 2. Itl4; 

further, lu that from the ChavdofUfa-lrpani^d {hr^iJima- 
carj/a?)t vivat^dmi). This sense m, indeed, a tiiattcr of 
course in tlie context, and hartnouises fully with the 
jyardkramit of which A^oka speaks. The negative eon- 
notation is indicated by A^ka himself in Rock-Edict X— 

Uukaraifi in Mo chudak^na rd tuatcim tiS 

nAa^nz taraiTi paricaiUpd^ Ela in 

khQ u^afena dnk^kravi^ 

But ossurodly the thing is diflicuU to aiCcoiDptish, w^hrdier 
for tho low or for the greal, oiccpt by the greatest extrlion 
and by renotmdng ovurything* But i; is [tiKHt difficult] 
for iho grfMit/' (BuhlDr'a trsnslatiou J 

It is nowf, I tbiiik, recognis^ed that ihia translation is 
a little inoKact. The words do not 

moan renouncing ovorytbing”, but^* giving up all other 
occupations “; and wo muRt coutimie, Now fttia {rki) 
is difficult for tlie great;* We shall find the eaiue sense 
in Mahdbhdrata^ j, IIS. 55)— 

talojs tarii mrvam vanaip, tada 

and, a lifctlo amplified, in JfaT^urita, viii ^p, 28ft of 
Ijonibay edition, 1892), 

The negative aspect of Aktkitn viit^dsa is accordijogly the 
necessary neglect of bis imperial functions; he devoted 

^ I K eli^ious^ " miflsioii'', iLit idea iv‘htch 

brings HA into weiflpiiie contact both with M. Senart’a 
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original intcqjratntbn of tha word and witli that of 
M. Livi. 

Tliere aro two furtlier tnatters which have Iwen pbOMl 
in relation bo Aloha's viva^, iiaiiiely. the dhtiT^mayairS^ 
of liock'Edict VIII (sen /iisori/j/ion« de Piijstdmi, ii. 
235-6, Eollovvcd by SI. Ij^Tiaud myself, .Aoitruai Asia/i.5«e, 
X, xvi, 500, and xv-il, 122, and by Professor HuUzscb, 
JR AS. 1&13> pp. 651-3), and the pitJCCsaioiiB of diui/ffiTit 
rajfdtii in Rock^Edict iV. As regards the former, which, 
as Asokft explains, wens qccosiona of religious inatructions 
and catechisms, may wo not now saggest that they were 
rather a second thought, a sul»titute for the idivMtt. 
which was too incompatible with the discharge of As'okas 
duties as king f The proecasLone of elephants, etc., w'onld 
also more likely l« a feature of Moka'fl resumed life 
as king. 

The menTiiDg of the word the 

q. 24 (p. my- 

nfjat'cir^awi /wtpo cfCitwatf cm 

and c. "io ( p* 84)— 

i^iLfiad^Smidimnuttka » 

is still uncertain. Does it perhaps mean " duration of 
time " t 

In this eonnexion 1 take the opportunity of making an 
amende to Professor Vetiis, wbcee priority os regards the 
interpretation of suijisabnn ond (ivcisa-vivniia in the 
Siimatb Edict (JASB. 1007, pp, l-4>-wH“h priority 
includes the citation of the decisive passage from the 
C'litlavtigga .— was overlooked in my note No, 10 
pp. 109-12), I can only i-egrct that the interpretation, 
which moat scholars will now acknowledge to be a 
certainty, has been so generally diaregarded. i 
that I Imvo done aomathing to fortify Professor Venis’ 
view, except where, in regard to iiii^dsai/uiAa and vit'osd- 
patfitha, it dilfors from my own. 
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13. StmE Minor Pots'jrs— 

^aiji tudiliiyin€f nijhni% tnludha^i pi hlimL 

(1) ^a^/t ath^vu This plimae, ’s^'liieh oeeura iti Rofik 
Edict TX, is by M. Scnnrt rcpdcrcd " ]e but ”, ]e re^ultat*'^ 

the object"; b^’' Eiibbr " the niin ", the desired 

object"; by .Mr» Vincent Smith " the desired end". The 
same location is found iviili ilit same i^nse in the .L^-^Aa- 
SAjsti\i, p. 352, IL 4-5— 

da^ida hi ^Fifthdjan^ k^ipio I'd taip 

Mrihaqi liU hir*f iU Un^ioji \itpdd<tif€L 

(2) (Edict X)p "'in the present" Wrts first 
recogniTied by Profesaur Kem (JatiTlelll^, p, 37). In the 
A%*ih(iSdMra have (p. 34y, 1. 4) 

“ iiriirtcdirtte and ftiiure effects;’ and (p. G9J. 7) tdddlk^ika, 
" one who lives in the moment and spends m he gets" (yo 
yad yod itljKidpate tat tud UiahpicjLyaH tdddivik^h), 

(3) nijfi^tL The meaning of this torm^ and its deriva¬ 

tion from liri -p tlhyap (causative from dhyd)^ were firat 
nnide dear by M- Senart (./bimKii Asialiipi^, &tr. VJll, 
vol. xii, pp. 315-id, and fh Piyadmi^ H, 

pp. 3S-40), whose view was endorsed by Buhler (Epi- 
yraphiu /udtc« Jhpp. 255-G. 274; ZI»1G. atlvi, pp, 61-2), 
Profeasor LUders, discussing tlie word in connexion with 
the kindred fomm nijhajHiyimfjdi and nijhapayifil in 
Pillar-Edict IV ^^Epiffi-aphiache Beitniya, iii^ in the Berlin 
Acfiderny Sit^uiiydmriehtr for 1013, pp. 1017-25), has 
shed further light upon the meaning, and has done good 
service by quoting a pLs&age for the Ayoffharfi-jdtakit, 
where nijjhapa^im and occur. As reganis 

therte forms he Ss doubt less in the right, when lie insifitfl 
upon the causative meaning: nulhffitiKty^ ik clearly *+to 
cauac to reflect", and hence obtain an adjouriinient 
or revision of a sentence"* hi the jiossage it is 

said that of death'ic sentences there In no 

** remission " or '' revocation 
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Hi,i when Professor LUdere goes on to require the 
CAiuuitivo sense in nijhah itself, n-e reasonebly question 
whether he is justifi^xj either by gramnmt or by fact. 
As to the gramnisr. nuIhi,Hptt might, no doubt, tisve the 
^use of "a making to reflect". «an admonition ; but 
cuito ns correetly it might assume, with reference to the 
«on-Feraoiml object, the passive fo™. -a being mad<i 
Bubiect of reflection" and then objectively *' a reflection . 
so Uujuapti may be eitlier the instilling of a conception 
or the conception itself, and I'ljiioidi an informing or the 
information; in fad, from the earliest times the abstracts 
in ft like other abetracta and lufimlivea. display this 
indifference to active and pa«iive use. In the actual 
paasages the matter does not appear to involve any 
difference of aubstmice; but in respect of csactmisa of 
interpretation it is hy no means certain that tlic cansative 
sense has the preference. The important passage is 
PiItur-Edict V]I— 


nitmisanai,* cii yfl iyuTP d/mi/mararffci 

ftiiMWif (iAoi?ifnoniytim«m W nyhaUyii 

m. Tufa c(L Uiha e« (iAnipnmniyuinc nijittiUyu 

Ml AAnye. on Jfr 

kfiU ipihJTii cw inmiii [eft] fieadhi- 

v'diii pi l^fikukHni 

'y&ni me fcafdiii. -Sijhninjd lU en W«tye 
sdiifliji dhinmttvfjilki mdhita cit,'ffciij»«-Jye 
iC 11«fft i/i bhd^e pd ii d Ji am- 


Prefessor Liidere here points cut that the iLfffima or 
restrictive rule ' was made by Aioka, and ao.accordingly^ 
woa the ^ujhttl or “general principle”: he would 
therefore render by “making to retlect". But may we 
not replv oa follows point of fact IxAh the «iy«n.a 

and the' nyWfi may be due to Aimkaa initiative: Imt 
iufit as iiiynmo in its constant and regular employment 
is a rcatrietive rule olyectively, and not a rulmg, so 
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nijhati is tli€ actual reflection and ngt tiie makin.^ U 
ih.. Wk i„,p,„e b, AS0..‘; 

of tJiis y,ord, mm,\v. timt 

t actually occurs ,n BuddhUt litctuture, and wiil, the 
-can,n^^ Section That it is found io the jL!d 
we can Jeam from the snmtler St. Petcrabur<i 
exicon; but, if we turn to ProfcR>*or Beudall'a ” 

three passages containing the word nidhyapH vir ■ 

"*7'taSr 

" keeping before oneoclf the cona:loiu«,ess of relfesio,, 
upon fatuie aceuiuulajiojifl of merit.” 

P. 131. L 8. muaiuddlu>m dhan«anidhjfapitiMihttlf,ia 

I'ure m eoi,«ienco. abounding in reliectlom. '(not 
■■dnioiutiDiis f) upon ilkurjKt," ' * 

" ho does not arrive at knowledge of self, he does not 
originate ri-fluctluii in his mind." 

He.^ there is plainly no question of the causative sense. 

«ay*i), are suiT^estive of „ t„L < jw/i*. 

u. ^ r rr 

aiithoritv. It rnav r to a highm- 

work»d'e^i„j, Wtii'»B.CT«r™ *“ fto.,, 

pp 99-iw, 
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to nirodhaJtdh 'pi, “even in the time o£ thoit imprison’ 
inent,*' and l>y 51. Sennrt “even in a closed dungeon" 
(‘* iiisnjo dons un cnchot fertile Professor EifldefS (Itjc- 
cit, pp. 1025-6) has iimde a progress in tlie interpretation. 
He would tmnalate “even in a limited time”, namely, 
tbe three dnys of delay allowed by A^oka to the 
condemned. Tbe notion of " limited " would be derived 
from that of “ stoppage ", wliich is tlie priuiaiy' sense of 
Tiirv-dh, 03 in dvthkitartirodJtit. I would veiituie to 
suggest 0 slight mod ideation of this rendering, taking 
kola ns is nwti-diia - iaia and the whole phrase as = 
*“ though their iiour of death is irrevocabJy dxed (there 
being no nyAafi) To deny the locative absolute to this 
one dialect seems an unpromising coarse. 
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the DETHLOPHHIJT OF EAJlLY HISDU lCO?«0(3Tt.\.PHl 
III the Fe^tichrift Einst Wiudtsch, which appefti-cd nt 
Leipzig in September, lOU. T publiftliea a contribution 
«'ltil the above title. Aa this cOiitributipii woulii not be 
aoccsaiblo in this comitry during the period of the \\ar 
and the subject was one likely to interest a good many 
members of tlie Eloynl Asiatic Society, I rend at the 
Society’s tuficting on Februarj- 9, 1015, a paper Ifflscd on 
that article. For the benefit of those who were not 
present on that occasion I here give the gist of the paper 
in the hope that if any of the views put forward are 
nnaound, they may in the interests of scientific trutli be 
Correeted by critici^ru. 

Ill the earlieat product of Indiau literature, the Rigveda, 
the gods, being largely personifications of natural phe¬ 
nomena, wore only vaguely aiithrojxjniorpbic. To the 
imagination of the poeta of the hymns the gods were 
outwardly (litfcreutiated mainly by the weapons they 
wielded or the animab that drew their cars. They were 
not as yet iconographically i-eprcscntcd, 

Lltemi'y evidence iudicatea that regular images of gods 
were not made till the latest Vedio period. They were 
known in the middle of the second century U-C, to the 
grammarian Patanjali and tiicst prolMpbly also to 1 apini 
nearly two centuries eftrlier. 

While in the Rigvoda the ontwartl Bbapo of the gods 
is still shadowy, wo fliitl them in ati ai^baic episode of 
the Malmbliurata, the story of N,ala, appearing with 
dethiitel}’' normal Immau tignres. Rut in other parls of 
the Mahahharata, in the Ramayairn, the Purauas, and 
classical Sanskrit liieraturo, the moat inipoilant deitias 
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are cle^rtbed ns liavitig four arms and one of tlietn ns 
l.a%dng four hondj. also. Xooe of tijeso works, in their 
prefseiit form at least, can bo regarded as dating from 
earlier than tho beginning of our era. The same 
tnonstrosiLy appears in the oldest seulptures of Hinduism 
from the fifth century a.C. onwards, and has remained 
a charactcrisLic of that religion erer smee. Tiiis new 
feature is moat conspkuotm in Bialtiini, Visyu, and ^iva, 
both in literature and sonlpture. All three Imre four 
arms which hold the symbobs distinctive of each. But 
Brahma has four Jieads as well. In literature he is culled 
e«f»r-inta:/m, ■‘four-fuced," and in sculpture he U 
regularly represented wiUi four heads as well ns four 
arms. Vis^m m charactcriaticalJj' called oafitr-Uttj«, “ four- 
anned " while his inmgea regularly have four arms, but 
never more than one head ; and the raJtra wliidi lie holds 
IB hia most diatinetive symtoL Siva never appears either 
in hteruture or sculpture witli more than one head ; and 

the symbol by which he may alwa3's be identified La the 
trident {irii&ta,}. 


The evidence of numisinatica takes us back to the end 
of tiio first centmy^ a.t Siva la still found represented as 
two-armed on coins of Kadpbiseg Jl after the middle of 
the timt century a.c. But in the reigns of his successors 
Kani^kn, Iluvi^kn, and Vii^udeva four-armed fagurea of 

!<iva begin to be ootninon beside two-armed figures of the 
Bauie deity, 

III course of time the number of arms and heads came 
to be increased in Hindu iconography. From the eighth 
century onwards Vi^ou appears witii eight arms, ^iva 
with eight, later with sixteen arum Skanda or 
Karttikeya. god of War. who is already charocteriaed 
-six-faced,' in the Epic, appears in later 
sculpture with six heads and twelve arms seated on hie 
mAuru, the peacock. The demon Rava^n. deacribed as 
Um-headed in the epics, is represented in the Kailisa 
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temple at Ellora wUli a large number of heads and 
ten tkrina. 

(Several Hindu deities nrc. however, never icono- 
graphicftlly represented in early times with more than 
one head nod two anils, their identity bdtig suflieiently 
indicated by the aniiunls wiLli whieh they are aasocintodj 
Tliiia Indra ia recognized hy his elephant, Surya by the 
seven steeds of Ids car, Gunga and Yaniunfi by the 
crocodile and the tortoise on which they respefitivoly 
stand, and I-aksmi hy the two elephants between which 
abe is seated on a lotua* 

Tlie perin^d at which the innovation o£ many arms and 
heads was introduced into Indian iconography can 1» 
diced with aoma dedniteness- Literary evidence ahows 
that images oE the gods were familiar In the middle of 
the second century il.C*, and the sculptural evidence of the 
Sitnclil gateways indicates that about the same time 
the figure of the goddess Laksml with normal human 
shape "had already attained the woll-establiahed type 
wliich it lias preserved ever since all over India, 
Kumisuiatio evidence shows that while Jiiva was still 
represented os two-armed abont the middle of the finst 
century A.c,. fonr-anued figures of that deity began to 
be common not long after that time. The second lialf 
of the drat century a,c. may tlicrcforo bo regarded as the 
period wlicn the Hindu gods began to be represented with 

four f 

How is thift innovation to bo accounted for r The 
individuality of the Vedic gods, being vaguely conceived, 
was differentiated cither iiy the spccicH of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their 
hands. When the ancient Hindu artists began to repre¬ 
sent the Vedic deities in stone and mefcal they were faced 
with tho necesaity of liidividnatijiing thuir undifferentiated 
forms. They could do ao in two ways. They could make 
the god recognizable by representing him with liis vahama 
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(whiclj ia a Vtidic CDurtptioii) ob a ili.itiiijjfuishjng mark, 
while jjiving the god hituself a norma! Iiqrnmi Hha|}e witii 
one head and two arraa^ Ati fli^ample of thin method is 
Indra with his eleplmnt. Simllarfy, on early Indian eoina 
Sivfl represented in ordinary huiiiim form may be identified 
by ids bull Nandi. On the other hand, a single very 
diaiinctive ivespon or symbol might aufiice to idui)tif 3 ' 
a gotl. Thus on early coins the two^armwl Siva may be 
recognized by the tridenl he holds in oue Jiand. (^ut if 
a particular deity had to be distinguished when feth his 
bands wore engaged in action, some other device became 
necessary for purpoMS of identification. Such a device 
was tjie addition of two eit^a arms to hold the 
characteristic symbols of the god. That such was the 
oHgiual intention is indicated by the fact that when 
alt four hands do not hold the diatiiiclive s^’mljols, the 
natural bands are always employed for action or gesture, 
while tljo additional pair hold ajmjbola.j 

It is impossible to suppose tliat the artists were imspired 
b\’ a mere taste for fantastic abnormities; for whj' in 
that cose did they never repr&sont any deity with more 
than two kgs ? Tiiey departed, however, from the direct 
statuinents of the Rigveda regarding the lieada and arms 
of the gods. For an examination nf that ^'^cdo shows 
that the hbadowy foinm of the gods were imagined to 
reaeiuble those of men in having one heatl and two arms. 

LNcvorthekas the conception of a pluralit.v of heads and 
arms is traceable to the Rigveda it.seIf ]t, the form of 
tigurative esprossions, which later knt theinBelvea to 
a concrete intcrprelation. Tims the god Agui is spoken 
of a-H three-headed, becauac the aacritieiiil fire burns on 
three attars ; he is also said to he sevcn^hatideil, Ijccanse 
the conventional number of his finmea is seven; and the 
Creator Yisvakarman <nn earlier form of Rrahinil) is 
descnljcd as having arms on all sides and 

ns facing in every direction tu indicate 
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Ilia nnivtftSftl a<;tivity mid Ilia alUscdag nature. Such 
expre«sions Qaturolly suggested ihe representation of 

Braliiml with the four heads and four arena which 
remained characteristic of this god iu Indian icono¬ 
graphy. As the Higveda contained no HUggestioii of 
7nany heads in the case of the other two leading gods, 
ViKijn and Miva, neither of tlieiu waa represented witli 
more than one head. But the practical need of font 
ariiw being hero the samo, two additional nniis were 
given in their caaea also, each hand holding one uf the 
four respective sjTubols that had come to be regarded as 
clinractcristic of these deities. Owing to the frequency 
of the ituiigea of the great gods, and the extension of this 
new Feature to several others, the possession of maiiy 
arms, and to u leas extent of many heads came to be 
coiiflidered a ehamcteristic of divine beings^ Hence the 
intrusion of this abnormity of Hindu iconography into 
the art of MahayMm Buddhism during the lost eei.tnnes 
of its existence' in India. Thus an image of the Bodhi- 
Mttttva AvalokiteSvara found in Ortsssa appears w ith four 
arma. and another at Kanheri (near Bornhay) with eleven 

'it has been suggested that these monsb-osities were 
derived from some form of popular religion. But tins 
uKsnmption is miaupported by evidence, whereas the 
notion of many anas and licada can h« Bliown to liave 
its source in the oldest VedoJ There are. moreover, many 
iudicatiods that the rcUgioua art of ancient India was 
strongly influenced by the liteiniture of the Bndimuis- 
I'biis flcencB from the Sanskrit epics are often found 
represented in early Indian sculpture; and there ore 
several technical works in Sanskrit which give iiiinute 
rules for the constrautiou of divine images. Even in the 
early BuddhLst religious art of India the sculpiure shows 
a distinct literary Ijosia, Thus at Bliarhut several JitUika 
stories were represented and actually named; and the 
jRja. lOlli. 
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carvbigti on the Bopo-BudQr temple in Java largely 

renreseiit stones from tin; JaUka book. 

Lit baa further been suggealed that the introductioa of 
many iima and beads into Hindu iconography is due to 
Semitic intlueiice. But ancli influence at so late a period 
ns that in which ti*e innovation arose seems quite out 
of tile question, while on the other hand it is easily 
e^lained from purely Jndmn antecedents. 1 
(It has also been assumed tl.at the new- conception of 
tlie gods poHSOSsing many arms was simply ititeaded to 
symbolize the auperliunina strength of the divine poweren 
But Iiene it must Iw remembered that the abnormal 
number of arms was at first only four and not many, the 
latter only appearing aa a kter development. On the 
other hand, the addition of two more arms can l« much 
tnorc definitely cEplaiued from the practical needs of 
tbe Indmn artbstj indicfited above, 
li^Theiimiii oondu^lon^ lietc arrived at are these - (1) The 
representation of gods with four arms began in the period 
oO-lOO A.C. (2) Tile notion of the gods Imvintr sevorul 
arms and heads was indigenous to India, having been 
suggested by figurative expressions occurring in the oldest 
V edfl. m The purpose of Uic innovation was the precticnl 
mie of supplying a means of displaying the symbols 
without which the gods could not he adequately identified 
when represented by themselves apart from the adjunct 
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ia doubtful whellier much crm be added to the argumente 
which lie has adduced. But it ia impoBSible to avoid 
the concluaiou that he lias not proved bis case, aud that 
we cannot yet saj% »iTe aa a were hypotliesia. that the 
Artlux^isira represents the work of a writer of 300 n.C. 

Tiie view of Hillebrandt was.^ and apparently still isr 
that the constant use of the phrase i7i Kautityuh tells 
a.^iiist the authorship of Kantdya himself and ascribes 
the work to his school- Jacobi admits that the iiuotation 
docs not prove the perBOual autliorahip. bttt. with Shama 
ShiHtri^ he cotibendB that there is nothing inconsistent m 
the mention with the actual authorship, and he denies 
that the work can be ascribed to a school of Kaulilya, 
Such an attribotion requires, he ooHsiders. that there 
should have been some one te develop a doctrine and 
found a school, and that a later member of the school 
should set it out in n hook. But how could a busy 
politiciau like Kautilya found a school ? Can wo imagine 
that Bismarck in his old age would have founded a scliuol ? 
•I'he only mode in which he could have done so was 
by writing a textbook, hosed on his wide experience 
and doubtless on materials in part collected for Inia. 
His school was therefore not a pnmtiiaya/Himmpnni or 
^itVtrjfi^ynsanild'Fni, hut n (n«ni«(««tt*®Tita, 

Two objections to this theory are adduced and dismiased 
by Jacobi himself- In the first place, wliat is denied by 
.lacobi is asserted by the author of the Aiudrarak^am. 
who nasuiiies as normal what Jacobi denies- Joco^ 
thL-rofor^ puuita out thtit tins author of ihv drama lived 
1,000 years after the statesman aud described the Lime of 
his here on the mndol of his own. But licre, again, -what la 
the force of this argumenl I Kautilya was not Bisiiiarek, 
and India is not Clerimmy. We cannot pO-saibly by any 

^ Uh^r dri* 

t rfiV JjiniBTftJ-tMOnchcQ. p. li- 

■ In hin fldilJOn* p* 
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proceKq of i%as*>ninir deny thnt Kaulilj ii may htive in 
Ilia Icianro timo figured as the founder of a school in the 
senNc of a ^ttruii^a^iiiidwi. 

Ill Uie seciHid place, KninacLdaki, tlie composer of tho 
A'lluitlni, refars to Yi^nugupta, i,c. Kaulilya, as his ffiirtt. 
As Kivriiaiidaki lived not before the third century aiul 
p:;rhap«i iiiiich later, he caiuiot have meant that Kautilva 
wan octimtly his tcncher, and the term tmist have iicen 
used either to denote him ns tlie preat authoritv on ihe 
auhjcot or to signify that he was his paTninVjmfniptirii, 
The latter ooticlusion ia so obrionsly the normally correct 
one that Jacobi m driven to strange straits to disprove it. 
^ lie (mints out that Kainandaki's ivork is dericient in the 

Lrcatiaout of the questiou of administrative control of 
trade nud cuinmcrce. etc., which give lha value to the 
ArthiMstFft,an^ that it shows the knowledge of a Pandit, 
not a statesman. He also argues from the Nitindf^* 
{i, 7, 8) that Kaniandaki asiicTts tliat he produced an 
abbreviated work Imsed on the Dai^na of Kautilya, and 
that he almosta verbally quotes in ii, G the ArUuiSdstra. 
showing that he merely called Kautilya his yumt because 
ho was hts autliority, 

AIJ this 13 of iiQ v^altiH for its piir^ioiiis nnd obscures the 
real issue. We cannot even prove that Kamandaki used 
the as we Imvo it; rhii'jju'ntU is pO!isibl3' 

*'according to the testbook”. but it nmy tnenn onlj* 
according to the views, which might be contained in 
any other book Isiscd on the work of Kaufcili'a and 
licloiiging to his school; the quotatioti is iigt verlial 
cnUhUTa rtNiffd iH for cufumr ewt eidyaf/'i, and 
it too could i)c given at second-liaud. But, what is more 
important still, there is nothing in the reference of 
Kamandaki to bint tbul the work, n.sHuniii]g it to !« 
the ArtltaJantra. could not Imj really a work of Kautrljm's 
Gcliuoj and not by his ow'ii hand. Jacobi himself admits 
tliat, e.g., Jainuiii and Htujarayar.ia were not personally 
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the niilhore of their S&tras, although llieae Sutras are 
repeatedly quoted aa atatenieiits of their views. Even, 
tlietefore, if KaiivaiiJalcl used our which 

is riuitc probable, but not proved—he may have been 
using a work oE the school, not of the actual authorship 
of Kaulilya. The point Is «> obvious that it is only worth 
iimking because .Tncobi has ignored it . 

But there is yet another objection to Jacobi 9 
Even if we ndTiiittcd his own hy]rotlie8i« and accepted the 
view that there could only be a mnfdninmWfa in Kautdyaa 
ease we are carried no further to the actual authorship of 
Kantilyo. Once ho had written a book, then any snecoasor 
in tiio literature of politics couhl have pranced an 
based ou his views and quoting him an dwa 
the present ArtkaBstra. If we are to believe that 
a could not ho both Pandit and GlAtesroan 

which Iiidiim tradition contrwlicts—still there waa 
IK,thing to prevent a PimiUt writing an Avtha&Utn* and 
using a sbateamun'a work* Jacobi does not pro n a 
the mimeroiB predecessors cited by Kautilya were 
statesmen; he thinks tlmt they were schoolmen, but He 
ignoies that in citing and criticising them hm author also 
Shows himself well versed in the learning of the flchools. 
Surely one obvious solution is that Kautilya was an 
energetic atndetit of the JriAwaistm. who earned hi» 
thcorDtic knowledge into pmetice, and in the evening o 
his days enriclmd the theorj' by knowledge bsmed on hm 
praetill experience, and tlmt the AHfMra la based 
on bis teaching, though nut by his own hand. By the 
simple hypothesis all the difficulties imagined by Jacobi 
ilisnppoar. and we avoid interpreting India by the liahite 

of Bismarck. . . 

It remains, therefore, only to consider whether there m 

anytliiii^ in the drffin^wfm which betrays the actual 
persoimuty of the author, and which cannot be put down 
to a disciple of a school either founded by him—throngb 
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hifl aeknow/edged prominence aa a jwltticJaji—or 1)ased on 
111!! wntings alone. Tiie only iruportmit arguments of 
Jacobi are tliosa based on this point of view 

1. Jacobi considers tiint the frequent' mention of 
opposing views and the reference to their authors ns 

,s Inconaigtcnt with tlie later authorship. Vo 
weight can be pven to this view; if Kantilya was 
polemimJ, then his school naturally followed his foohiteps 
atifl rt ifl quite impoasibk to assert that aenryai could not 
be used by h» followem of other scholatu than their 
master: this term denotes respect, not obedience, and 
respect for other acholore, despite diBagteement. ie not 
iinposaible nor unusual in India. 

2. Jacobi lays stress on the fact that the practical 
part of the work is precisely that for winch no otimr 
aathorities are quoted ; but this merely proves at most 

that the work represents Kautilya’a views, not tlmt he 
Wrote it, 

3. Jacobi argues that the work is not a Sutra h«t 
a e^ya, and tliat this proves that it is not the work of 
a mhool but of an individual author. Tiie work doe« not 
call iteelf a Bhasya: an added verse calk It a .Sutra and 
a Bh«ya and it is called a Bhasya by a commentator on 
Mumndat., But all this is beside the point: granted 
that it IS a Bhimya (of a peculiar kind comparable to the 

is it by Kautilya himself ? For this 
tile argument proves nothing: lb may repmeent a BhO^ya 
profJuced m hw school in either sense of that term, precisely 

the Ff^iapadabh^ja is an e^cimsition of tZ 
Vaise^ika system. 

4. Jacobi deduces from the opening line of the text 

that the 'vork ^uuot be the proiluct of a school but of an 
jiidirjdual. This, however, is no iirgnment against tlie 
work being a product of someone after Kaiitilva, 

a. Stress m laid by Jacobi on the lost verses of 
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i, 1 i ti, 10. aii<l the three verses at the end which Mcriho 
the work to Kaatilya and trliich he comparea with the 
tiytico of Dayditt i" tlie iXtiiittiHuirtKarifa. where 
reference is made to a afiditfliptii version of da^tdaniU m 
ti.OOO Alokaa hy Vis^nigiipta, thoiigli ho does not esplam 
the reference to 0,000 ilokna. which offers obviom 
difficulties.* The obvious objection tliat thoae veises are 
not by the author hitnaclf hut are put in to make the 
work appear hia, he recognizes, but objects that the last 
versa iu particular shows a disregard of profesaore, and at 
the same time, despite its pfid®. ^ regard for the king, 
hiH master, which b luotiuceivable in anyone except the 
Cbaneellor of Candragupt* hiiuaolf, Tlie Imefi are 


yena ^asfroiiv ca AMemht at iVdiidardjogafd ca bhiih 
ajnarMaioddhrfAny dm tma minim irfaiu 
U would seen, to me that these lines are very unlike 
a stolesmaii, and very like the production of a follower 
who desired to extol the fame of his work and of hia 
luoator. The parallel of the Ydjfuimlkyit Smrti, a very 
definitely individual work of a menilier of a legal school, is 
precisely, pact Professor Jacobi, in I«int. If, as was 
doubtless the case, Kautilyas name could win favour, it 
b oot in the Slightest degree likely that the author of 
the ArthaiMra would hesitate to ascribe to the w'ork, 
especially If. « the case, the work was dearly based on 

Knutilyii’s teachings. ....... ,.i .i.„ 

On the other hand, there are certain indications that iho 

statesman was not the actual author of the book we have. 
In one case Jacobi * sees a clever literary device of a master 

hand in the ailifice by whidi Bbanvdvaja m made to 

criticize a view of Kauiilyasonly to berefutod by ksutilya. 
But this fact wouhl liavea far more probable explanation 


t Th-L 4lok. I«r- i. u-ed »f p™ i" t;* - !»»»(->« 

t p ato- 
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111 tbc coiee of a follower than to that of the statesinao 
liiinwir, and the paasno^s reads far better on thia view 
]n the second place, the mode of citation is prinia facie 
that of an authority; no one. for c=can,ple, holds that the 
Bi-ahnia^a waa written by the Kausitaki who.,, 
It so often ,juo ^3 as authoritative. In the third place, the 
name of KimUlya la suspicious: it means “falscho^" 
and even if Canakya's cunning stratagems are fa,nous it 
^ms a curious name for him to bear in his own work. 
The form kautalya <for which Eautiiya wonid then be 
a popu ar variant), if it could be adopted, would evade this 
difficnlty but It ,s only evidenced by the commentator on 
kamandaki aid a later lericographer. and it m impossible 
to set tins authority up against our texti; whatever its 
murce Kautdya seenm to l.ave been the name given in 
It, and It IS ^aily inconceivable that the™ waa a real name 
l^utalya. dMwhere unknown • on the other hand, tlie 
mention of Kautdya for the embodiment of cunning is 
qmte na uraL In tlm fourth place, the mention of China 
ca Cmabham{j<iA) is remarkable in 300 hc 
an >®|™ible if the name is derived from the Thsiu 
dynasty (.4, rc.). although Jacobi * thinks that it disposes 
of that derivation : of course, however, the word m^Tbe 
an mterpo atiou. n tl.e Hfth pW. the ArthaAistra agrees 
nT H It * = !tis very proLle 

lat the latter text borrows from the former, but the 

Camyaim and Gbo!a<ka)mukha, renders it very surprising 
that the authors shonld be separated by a period of «ix 

S i, t *•'“ pl*“. tl- m«t"- of 

m type tb«„ U„t ef the ih,e|f, 

•SK.-A.V. 
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it iKniUlirs «>rnxstTnptTibhst^HEOS in re^lar metre, which 
IS A clear prwf c>E oompanitiveijr rpcenb durtc- No such 
verses? are to be found in a work of the fourth eeiitury 
H.€. of which wc have a probable date, the 
Tliia fMt. coupled wUh the fact that the language Is not 
nsarkedly archaic, suggefita that we cannot- look for a very 
early date for the work. For a jjreciw date we have tio 
real ground : it is older, oE conrta*, than the classical 
literature, such as Daiujin and tlirm the TuntrCifdiydt/ika} 
^vhich uses it freely enough^ but the date of the latter 
work 13 unknown. It has been dated hy Her tel cou- 
jecturally iu 200 h.c. ou the ground that there is no rea^jti 
to suspect a long period bat ween it and tho A'^ii 
and that the latter work in iU turn is’pFolmbly not long 
aCUr the periotl of Cfinakya. hut this auggested date is 
dnnbtleas at least a couple of centuries too early, so far as the 
available evidence goes. It is, however, perfectly possible 
that tho driliaS^Mva is au early work, and that it may 
be assigned io the Hn^t ccntiiry ilE., while its matter very 
proiiablv is older by a good deal than thatn It is, oE 
course, posaible enough that the minister of Candragupta 
left no record of his view's, and that it was a later 
generation which framed a set o£ views for him. but this 
is not a necessary assumption and may be dismissed until 
and Unless some deiinite evideiiee for it appears." 

A. Behmedale Keitie 

I Hertc], r-ln^^nSAA^y^fcll, L it mmy ho nfA«l tliml on ^ 

H^irtel iQimitwlcrHldiiidjf iho yowl 

rH tat kitryiU i thSi Uo** not jiroviilo for tho fcoccpUllW of 

A mnjodly TiirW of tt«n«ten m rtUifllciitt. artuJitiOin, bnli tho kmp 

to tote sk mrtjnHty iriow of tho lM>t ttiveci. Tho onii^ion of ^ 

iu Uj^a I* Ottity* hot mism tho jiaintr Thli» vietr he 

wrongly ns« lo hii rcodofing of m Hi? 

^^rfAoifjLsfm ipL u. 4 k whSeh m doubt rofont to Ciiwrttyii'A prootn-iil 

flxpcrionto, aji token by Jocohi, SKFAliH. p, R4tJ. * t it 

- For wr>p*mjenttf for A d*t(i Jirul: (littHimW *utbortbip mms J- . 

Ixviik ;UVS-W. 
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THE aOBOASTElAX PERIOD OF IXDUX HTSTOftV 

Tlie ingBHuity and internal of Dr. Spoont^r's recon¬ 
struction^ o£ the Zoroostrisn period of Indian liistoiy' 
render it desirable to exatniue ivith some care the literarv 
evidence wJuch he oddiiccfl in support of his thesis; such 
an examination ’trill, it seems to me, eatald ish that the 
theory, BO fares it rests on such evidence, has no foundation 
in fact. 

1. Ahura Maioia is reprcsenletl os the equivalent of 
Asui'a Maya, tlie latter being' the Indian form of a term 
used by imported Inniian stone - work ora. Maya Leing 
really Maja, u'here j is a spirant. Thin equation is open 
to tlie obvious retort that Aaura us an equivalent for 
Ahura is not explained ; are we to suppose that the stone- 
nia.sfms of Iran were such exccJfetit philolo^sts that they 
knew that Indian Asuni was Inuitaii Ahura, and so 
replaced their own Aiiuro by Aaura, or that tlioir Indian 
fellow - workers had the same knowledge, or that the 
Indians merely replaced an unknown word by a known 
one J The lost esplanation. is, unhappily, opeu to the 
fatu] oVyection that aa Asura in IhtaaryAii times had an 
evil Bonhe, must suppose that the Iranian masons, who 
revered their patron deity, nevertheless induced the 
Indians to regard him aa a demon. This is all very 
absurd, and the obvious fact Hint Asum Maya is an easy 
and natural Indian cotiception should not l>e overlooked. 

2, From Weber Dr. Spooner Ikutows the view that 
Banavas and Asuras in India often denote foreign peoples, 
a statement which he should » liavc proved, aiid”which he 
will find it difficult to prove, and in the assertion, ■■ I am 
Vi^vakarmaii. the great sage of the Dhnavas." in tlic 
great epic he tinda an assertion of the identity of Maya 
with Ormuzd in clear terms. Kavi he finds difficult in 
an Indian sense, as Maya was certainly not a great poet, 

^ K»pecm1ly iui hfl WeWn 
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EiiL Kavi in Ifnlia Joca not imw necessarily nor even 
nortimUy in the epic a poet j it mcaiis a aage.and tlie kind 
of skill is described in the epithet Viivflkafiiian. 

3. In several passages of the epic Ur, Spooner finds 
reference to aeulpttircd representations of figures divine, 
semi-divine, and human; to this cod he renders divyau 
iMiprdyilH . . . rikUan as "concepla of the gods . . . 
which thou hflst fashioned”, where the eenae is obviously 
ajiil only possible as " divine purposinga * * ■ earned out . 
the meauiii’f being that tlie Sahlis is to lie one fulfilling 
the aims of gods, etc- So ft.OOO lUWsos, who “hlddcii 
bv ilaya” guard aad support the Sabhiv.arc nionufactnrod 
into sUtueiC though '^liy the poet should have then said 
» bidden ’* instead of - made “ Jiasacs comprehensiou, 
especially as the litoral sense is perfect, and the sauie 
remark applies to the Guhyakas who support kuberas 
Srtbim" fturely comnion sense mu^t remiud us thtit tkefie 
demons have no fetter task il.an to support the halls of 
their overlords- This application of cornu,ou sen^, 
however, destroys at once tlie iuterpretalion put on the 
South Indian teat of the epic, ii, M. 14-16, in which hy 
seeing an incorrect text and inventing a new one, 
(b) translating bimva as a statue of a being, and (c) by 
inventing for Peraepolis an urehitectoral conception ot 
fiurmssiug grandeur, Ur. Spooner finds a reference to 

throTic-room of vanous floors, apparently sup^rted 
bv stntnus. The text is, in itself, as often m the South 
Indian odition, not very aatisfactory, hut ai any rate 
likdw does not mean statue, nor is them, a single word of 
various floors of the Sabha. 

4. Tlie description given by the Aaura Maya of l.is 
pahices is said to agree most strikingly with accoun 
of Mcgastbetics of Cnudragupta's palaces. Ihc actual 
siinilarkv seems to me to be of the utmost vagueness OS 
can he s^u from a glance at tl.c two versions as printed 
bv Ur. Spooner. Tlie real parallel with tlm deeds of tlio 
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Aijiim is Tfitalipiitra tvnmglifc by tnagit in tht KaihtU 
mrU^ijarti, but ihia is purely Itidian, for the wiles nr 
magic (ma^u) uf the Asnm are notorioas thrtmgliout 
Indian literature from the Ittjmht on, * 

5* It may be added that ihe epic passages cited cannot 
be dated precisely ; none of them need be, or probably is, 
older than several centuries a.d., and that they boar 
witness to the period of the iUtirj^as is most improbable, 

a. Tim derivation of Maurya from a Persian form 
Mourva, aiiteh is Merv and Jleru, and the valley of the 
Wurghab.c«n hardly be taken seriously, and the d'iseiissiou 
of Paninh V, 3, !)9, without reference to ifehtlingka views, 
IS ill-advised. Maurya as Morvinn = Iranian = Zoronstrian 
(an C(ination which it is wholly wrong to make’) does not 
help the sense at aJl, and horses and chariots, if Persian, 
are also par acfUtnce, alike in early Yedio and in late 
epic, Indian. 

f. The idea that Canakya was n iiagian minister of 
sUte lA in Itself almost too absurd to controvert, but the 
view ^at the Atharvan priest is really, in whole or part, 
a magician from Persia is one that ignores the historv of 
the pla<» of that Veda in India, and the early importance 
of magic and the position thus won for tfie wtelder of 
magic in the king’s entourage; it is sufficient to refer 
to the end of the Aifawyn /fivUm/iTFit to see that the 
Purohita with his magic spells was established in mval 
favour long before Oandragiipta or the which 

la very possibly long siibaequent to his date. 

S, It IS abundantly established, it is argued, that the 
Mag. did coiue into India in early times and that 
-MSgttdha wiLs their chief centre. But the evidence is 
tliat of the lih^vi^a and /hmlaos, as interpreted 

>y Dr. Spooner, and Purfnjo evidence has alBolutely no 
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vuluc* for any early date, eay before 300 A.l). Doubtless, 
far as real Magi are referred to, they ar<j i>f a late 
Iranian nugration l the /'umtw. wbicb alone 

has a clear niigffttioii story, w a work wliicli has been 
continuonaly interpolated, mid which,as now- ediied.ToEers 
to Xoah. etc. To what interpolation the 5iagi story refers 
we do not unhappily know: certainly not to 300 B-C. ^ 

9. The Jihavi?y» mentions that Carttija was lent by 
Krsna to Siimba in his search for Magas, ornl Wilson 
express<« doubt wlietiier the fAtrntfci is FoP^^’ 

tu> dcBcnlred, as it deals mainly wHli sun-worEhi|t Ihe 
renrcsenlation of Darn<la is like that of Ahuru Maa-la 
and flaruda first OMors lu tlio JVfi«trfj/ff and 

the Arativakas are Centred especially in North liehar. 
The fAirad<* Furdm is of local Iinlo-Zoroastrimi origin. 
All tills will not for a nioiuent stand examination ; ijarui, a 
is the sun bird; his aulstance, though not his name, is 
early Vedic; a f'nril:>a about sun-worship is natnrnlly hifl; 
the Araoyakas {whatever the plural liere means) have 
nothing to show they are speeialty centr^ in North 
Ikhar; If Ahiira is depicted with traits like Garinlas, 
he is no doubt tliua shown ng solar attiihuteH. 

10. The equation of Magndho and the Maghos. not 
to mention the mother goddess ilaglift, are flagrant 
aljsnrdilies which should imve been allowtfd to rest m 
the obscurity in which Mr. Hewitt s ingenious but wild 
specnlations now deservedly lie. and Sir G. Grierson m 
baldly likelv to find his tiieoiy of inner and outer bands 
in langnagJ strengthenwl by its yielding the lysiilt of 
eoncoid with Dr. Spooner's theory of Slagian dominaMe, 
11 it is impDsaibk to follow I)r+ Spaou^^^^i is.r^mcn 
regarding tlm Vajnn^a, If tho Carakas are the Pattiis, 
then the TaUtirls^ oud Kdtjmkt .*iT«A»Wa should wntain 
Jieretical doctrines: tiiey do not. If Yajrmvalkya is 
heretical, then why is it that llm t ujcts««cyi rs 
not heretical ? And it is yAjnavaVkya who ealls the 
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.vrong t..«ckers. ,vl.o i« rather more ea.HLe„, 
tlian they, 

IS. TJmI YllV..l,„,l is _ , i„ J. , 

«..ta «„d ..„tii „„ ^ 

S Z»^lmn tribe, m Ori«a |«l„e.„ jsj 

d«, ^“,7 I’;'‘‘“‘<»“. »«■! Pmi«„ ,Y.v.,„, Bb.s.- 

bj Irth^, ceM„dere<i it i. ,>bvi„„ tb,t tl.e »„dMi„„ 

r,' > “ 

inlet n '^'7’' 7 ““'Pl'i qneelki. of Imnino 

nl^nce on ,be story of Buddi,.’. lirti, U in itself one of 

^1?' ““ fq-di-nenUI fort i, tlint .»rly 

Bndd ,,,,,, .. nbofiy noton.,.ed, „ 

inrUtT- r '. • S*'* «» ‘™«t vereion 

»n Ite nod ims be.„ ,uee..»t„i,y depicted on Indinn 
Sronnd, « one. Sioiikrly, tlint dfok, „„eii to reconcile 

r °" ■'•'p™ « not 

supported by ik smgle piece of evideii^re, 

u. The ar^mnient t* fiilcniio may L used too f.r h„t 

lUV^r^^^Yl'} knowi^ ’tliat 

I I '* Tu “'"^“ssador was Iraamn uod 

not .av« told t« so, SocL a silence is fatal to the whole 

anWoce of Jjr, Spooner's theory and should have warned 
him ftgamst forming it. e YiamwJ 

clttir. Imn may and no doubt did lend India idna^ 

d bo carefuJIy look J 

Tbon I. „ . re/.itr^'srsrr 

IT. Spooaiir, ^ 'S’flaenc 
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.„d orisi" i" f “r'• 

ri W™ l.irfory never enirteJ. >»r >»*"> ''" 

tinv sGcW exist-enct to espected. 

A, BEKHIEUAIX Keith. 


day and KlGHT IK IKDIA 
In llie lofit April number ol the Jouraal 
L>r. Fleet notes thot the term rntn^hva^, 
day," b a rather peenliar one for India, where the di^y 
has aU-avs mn from sunrise, not from sunset and 
.u^eststhaUheiudeoli^ 

ditwm meotion^jd by ^ - i i Vt 

Iphonic considerations, the terms in BiuhmaniOal l^Ws 

being of the type aho-ratru, . 

This statement of the cose seems to go ^ 
further thati the early evidence warrants- T^ej^ oM 
Brahmauieal Ijooks is somewhat ' 

rJirtfo/wur is found in Manu (i. 66). the Rar^mv^^V^. 

cte ; ,.oJbtomd«.am. if not ^ r^« m 

classieaniiemtnre.and rdirirndmim 

WThat is much more imporUnt is that tlia l jc e ^ 

is in favour of a less positive view TUe reckouing > 
nichU not days, is there not at all uncommon as m 

HV. iv. 16. ^ fT ulk of 

oe. 3. eta Moreover, the Brihmatms re^i ariy talk of 

one of the chief conatitnenb of the sacriheial calendar as 
a duA.r.1-. nnd the expressly < v. . Ulks ^ 

dlias m fri-ftpdm dri«narii m. with wh cl 

compared v. S2. 8, yd «>«' '^Wie dAo»* J»«rd e(i * ^ - 

smJAti- d«fdA stieihf, and this use of uAnrn is not rare 
Chat texL It is most probable that 
aided, if not caused, by the eoneeption of 
and that the expression is much more e«tly 
thus than if we simply a-ssume that day and mght were 
r Pr. ri«l isd.elal^ • 
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oE n pulif UM to pi'oduoc n filial df ooe of tUciu as 
au equivaletit of botli^ a proct^iire for n-luch there is 
axtreniely little evidence.^ 

Now the interpreifttidii of ilio fiiotti of tlie doesa 

jjot naturally lend itself to tbe view that the siuirjfie 
bewail the day i£ day is imod m the of a period of 

24 houtTi. It is much luoin? natural to a&auiue that day 
and night were kept apart, and aa two di&tinct elcmonU; 
ao that day did not in chi do night uor night dny ^ ao often 
in the Umhiuanafl tlie year b reckoned ufc dGO nights or 
3h0 day a or 720 niglits and dayf? together* It is of coui-He 
perfectly natural that by fiyuecdociie either the term 
** uight or day should bo applied to the whole peritjd, 
and for the Vodic period \\*e can only say that the day 
begoai witli snnrise and not with sunset if we mean the 
day m opposed to the night, not the period o£ 24 hdun* of 
which UGO nmke in the Vcdic period the year. 

^Vhile the \edic evidence does not carry us further 
than tide, it must be remembered tliat there is evidence 
from otlier Indo-European peoples of fclie conception tliat 
night precedes day; for the Gaiila On^r aayB esprosaly* 
mnuu^ -nmt nuTtiero diernm 

yEnfim^; dm H mensium €t mm&rinn inUiiL 

otmrvant dies mbsequaturi of tlie Germans 

Tacitus records^ iwa wrf nodinwi 

, «(xr dtu'ere dkm vid4^tm\ The Atljoiiians 
bt‘gau the day with autiaet/ and used the term 
for the whole " day and there are traces of the same 
position of uight in Iran,^ Thus them i$ no small 
probability in favour of the view that the practice of 
reckoning the daj" ” from the beginning of night la 

* SifQ JKAS. 1^13, pp, 

■ BflL iliiiL v\. 1&. 


^ t/frr^FwnHri 11. 

* MttcTDblei, I, 3: aelliup, ^ 
ii. TMV; t\i^, 
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Indo-EurPi«iin, and that in tho Veda the frequent use 
of nig Jit aa a measure oE time is to be traced back to 
a period when the ^^day'" was reckoned from the 
beginning qf niglit. 

Further aupport for this view tliat the otlier reckoning 
was gradually iutrodnced can perbap.^ l>e derived from 
the nae of the term nwidi!!.vS^d.: no doubt in the Sutraa 
tlie term may include tJie day on the night following 
which there la but it is natural to suppose that 

the term originally denoted rather the night only of 
atna vdflyd, a fact easier to obsen-e than to predict. That 
this view was held actually in the Vedic period is 
indicated by the double form of ciuidrMya prescribed in 
the Kaufiitaki Bmhm^na (iih Ih winch ^efe^ 3 ^ according 
to the i^iikhdyuna Srauta Sdtm (i, 3. 6)p to iro fia 
dra 4 (^ti^ yud (thai m driyciu it amdvanye. The 
natural sense" of the Brahmatia is to denote as 
either the nigJit of uTnava^yd or the nigJit after the 

* lnny lx ^asBivK or AcL'tvn here, tbs Utter being ^uipporied by 

tinn rfludillf; In Apa^tamfuii 60^ but the SUitA boat. 

Llkfl which U of wuriM! tba ooiumoEi u^aerLc opLntiTc. 

l?'or the piuuive lua see Speyer^ KDMG. laiv, 316, ^17. who give* 
ek4iic(il mamptH. 

' It fa realty im|mjble, it acitnii to ms. dfsplle Wnber (Jyolifa^ 
pp. 61 aeq^x) And Oldodberg [SBE. SSi^ 'iCj to eqUAte the term* of the 
BmluHAhA And ai thn B^tn .: the former evidently trusts the two 
patcr^rndMlt (W il\ that night jirior to Whioh b ^hQn the moon riMa 
about micwt: this Sdtr* \iAa na ll) iha ti mn whoa the moon riib^ Ahnut 
snawt, nod as whefi it risan after lanicic, Simitnrli- the Brilitanw 
boa A4 oniJ^nif^ [ 11 pHtmUrnd OtnrfroFnPtwini, 

JtTMi (‘i) the Ewxt ni^ht; tbeaoGOUCt In Ml ta really = the second of the 
HflttTij the totm nitir/adya cannot be taken aa . , . 

ni^eieifa fcf, SayaTuv on the comipl: BrrfAnia^, | J ^ u can 

wmity be Been frein Bandhtlytina S^ra, i, 1. The fact ie that 

[he Upavai«athiL r«ity AppIliH to the night OeiIv (cf. TiEtltiFfyet 
i, Ur i. 3 ; ^aptslkn BnlArAfi^^ L J, L "h bnt nalnrolly the |irt|iimalory 
ritne of Urt daytime before and the ni^ht ritual corme to be regerdeii oa 
cloeely eonnficted aaa day "a porfoimiance. /*urojfdf^ which can hojdLy 
mean ‘"J»for« imn*ety\ may mean "" iti the oobL " j the foitncr wnso 
lA-rljaps expJjuns the word in AfuwtambfiH Le. (SHE. kks, 333], whore 
it U uninteliigible. Af»alamlka with tbn Brahnuiim in ita choice 

oF full moon nightn. Liobbila U- 6^ 1 aeqir^} aifrca^ with EiiLnkhiijwna+ 

JiAi. ItJlb. 10 
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ijight of {tnxUvua^d. The Swtra accordirig to 

Anarttyris comTO&ntaty tlie day atid nigbt preceding the 
dny and night o£ amliiMi/ii or that day and night; 
Anaitiya la the leas deserving of credence in that he 
applies the term iUhi to the periods showing that be 
assnincs for the Siitra the later theory of hut it is 

probable from the use of tlAJCt^l that the Sutra lucludes the 
day wdth the following night In its calcqlutiqn. 

This, howeverp is a matter of little importance % the 
evidence of the Veda is adequate to show that the day 
did not in the earliest period oonituence with spnrise 
rather than sunsetp that the old custom of reckoning by 
nights was not forgottenx and that the terms tioA’^aTH- 
i^LCfim and m/ritftdii'a-m are not due to euphonic con- 
siderationa, hut arc genuine old expressions, belonging to 
the large number of such terms preserved in 
Like the term ratridimm oE tlis Divtjtivadamt, they 
shovT that the idea of night preceding day was naturally 
enough one that pcraistotl oven when the conti-aiy view 
was more prevalent. 

A. Bekkieoalk Keith. 


THE HEOINKiyOS OF THE IKDlAK DHAitA 
Professor Hillchrandt hfks made in liis little paper^ 
Cber fiitf des indMten Dramas* an interesting 

contribution to the literature of the origin of the drama, 
and Ilia views are sufficiently novel to deserve special 
iioticoH His main object is to show the early date of the 
drama in Ltidia, but it may bo doubUHl if ah his evidence 
can i>ear close examination* 

1* Punini's StlirtL (iv, 3, LIO, 111) remains qf 

doubtful BcnaCp m bug as we catiuot prove that Xatii here 
must refer to real acting; the theoretical doubts brought 
by Hillebrandt against the early ilcvelopment of a Sutra 

* Sm BfihlUntrkp p- itiil* 

* d*r fCCtL e&nr miJ^ 
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otv dancing or pantoioimc cannot be accorded any weight, 
03 on a Question of this sort subjective i iews can prove 
nothing. A priori dance niid pantonuine may easily he 
older than a real drania^ 

2. The great epic does not know Notakas i tbe iicnse of 
actor seen by Hiilcbrandt in xii, 140* 21 is not necessary 
nor, in niy opinidn. oven probable, as a pantomimiHt can 
IIS easily show vcn^atility as an actor* But in any cose the 
great epic in eucIi passages as xiL, 140 is o product of the 
Christian era at soonest, and Patanjati ia a far earlier 
authority for a germinal drama. 

3. TheJfdouiyaitn inentionfi(ii*67.15>Nata&andNataka3g, 

lint with no suggestion of more than pantominic; in iip GO. 3 
we have and in ii, 1 , 2? v^ifdmUmk€^iL 

is glossed as iiiclnding Kiktakas in mixed language. But 
thefio passages arc no evidence for the fourth or the third 
Century O.C. U hatever the date of the early part of the 
epic, there is no doubt that the epic m* a whole is not 
evidence for any periixl as early as PatabjalJ* 

4* "I'lie pup[>et play is perhaps referred to in the great 
epic (ill, 30. 23 j v* 30. 1)^ and Professor llillebmndt 
argues ^ that the puppet play is essentially posterior to the 
dronin. and supposes its pre-existence. Ilei-e* again, this 
ayerns an unjuatifiablo d priori reasoning; apart from the 
fact that the imtnes Sutradli^ra and Stlifipaka point 
the other w'ay, the separate and independent origin and 
dovolopiiieiit of the puppet play seem perfectly natural 
and reosoiiabte, and the burden of proof is on thcksc who 
fiCck to deny this. 1 agreo^ how'cver. witli Professor 
HiJIcbrandt that there is no trace of the puppet play 
in TkerlyaOia^ 304 or of the shadow play Uicre or in the 
great epic (sih 204. p)* and that the drarim is not derived 
from the puppet play* 

5. There ia no early Buddhist evidence for a drama: 
apai^ from doubts as to the date of such a Hat as tbe 
* A^aLait Pucbcl^ JDw dt* {Hnllej. UiOO). 
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Braliifiut)dl4t Sidta 1,13) there the obvious fact tbM 
neither 7i.£2f?eaJH nor fK^kham Htjeci mean a dramu at all 
The Jataka prose, of eourse^ Ivas no evidential value for 
any definite oar!y periejd- 

We are left, therefore, vrJth the old evideuce alone, that 
of Pata^jali in the MakdbhdfytLt the value of ivhieh ia 
now generally reooguiJied. The point is important^ beeatuj^ 
the drainn there reprefienied es^ntialiy religious in 
origin, and Professor Hillebruudt is auxioiia to diuiinial] 
tlie stress laid by moat iiiodevu inquirers on thi^ aide 
of the drama. He prefers with Grosee^ to call aiteDtion 
to the importance of the war and love dances of primitive 
savages, and agreea with the dictum of the latter that the 
drama arises from Budi dances when acconipaniefJ by 
words; he also approves the detinition of JTat.ya (i, 84) by 
Bharata as '*die kbrperliche Barstellimg des Wesens dur 
W«it !uit Freud und Leid Further, he inaista, like 
Dt Cray/ timt the ImitAtiou of the happenings of life 
may have given rise to comedy* a fact w hich explains, he 
thinks, the failure o! liitlia to rise to tragedy, tho play 
remaining oii its origiual popular level. Signa of ihia 
origin he sees (pp, ‘id-8> in (1) the maintenauce of the 
dialogue between the director of the play and ifie 
actress wdjich begins eudi play; «2) the use of variona 
dialects* (3) the mixture of prose and aoug, m in the 
Greek uduie; (4) the mixture of music and the dance 
with speech; (5) the lumpiu stage; and (6) the um of the 
Vidusaka, wdiO is not really in origin altogether a religious 
hguru. 

These arguments are intended to show the essentially 
popular character of the drama and its origiii, not in 
religion, but in the primitive iniine of the ludiaii popular 
strolling actora and their wives. Some of ihem are not 
very much to the point as proofs; the use of various 

* dt* pp. 214 Wi)[|- 

* ERB. ii‘. sea. 
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dinilccLH, the mtscture of priM: and verse with nnuiic and 
clatico Ciiii be e^Lphvined easily otlierwiso us reprefientbg 
religious life, the Greek religious droma having the latter 
peculiariLy, and the fomier being explained by the 
development o£ languugo in India. The simple stage ^ 
ia no proof of a™i-re]igious character; it may not be 
borrowed from Uie Greek stage, and in all proluihility wilb 
not, but the religious stage in early Greek times waa 
extremely simple. The ease of tlie Vidii^ka is leather 
against Hillebi^andt, for from Eharatas description^ the 
VidiiaakiL of fda time was rather a fdnister (ignre, a devil 
like tVm primitive harlequlji^^ and a ooinic clement in 
religions drama is nalural in it^ell^ and is attested hy part 
of Hillebranidt s own ovidencOi as he ia careful to observe 
(p. 25h The use of the introductory dialogue of tlie 
director and the actress in held to reflect the simple 
state when the two were tlie chief performers of the play; 
but this feature, like SCitrudhara, rather points to the 
iiiflueuce of the puppet play and its pcrfpjiiiers, not to the 
original forui of diaina. 

The fact of this point of popular character is clcmdy not 
adequate to support the view of a popular as opposed 
to a religious origin of the drama; religion is indeed 
popular^ and it is popular religion which, though doubtless 
enphLstiented, forms the basis of drama in Greece as in 
India. The historical evidence in Cireecc and India alike 
is clearly in favour of a religious origin of drama, and the 
seculariziaion of religion is an «aay and linlum] pruceaa, 
of which in Greece there is clear evidence in proverb. 
Tlie essential featurB is that the growth of a real di'ama is 
a difljcult and remarkable thing, and the religious seems to 
have lie^n the only way in wlneli in Greece am] in India, 
by a pnmllel development, not by borrewiugi the drama 
came into full being. The existence of cleruents from 

* Held to be Hreek Vij H^oob, h'lii* 155. 

' Xxiv, KSl, * [>rLrM]iap I)<tr titir flifthim lOOiJ, 
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which WB can iinacrititi! the ongin of (iran^a h a von’ 
common feature, but that is tiofc enough.^ 

The view of Hillebratidt is the more surprising in that he 
accepts (pp, 28-32), with reacrvea of detail but in principle, 
the doctrine of von Sciiroecjor llmt tlie Rfff'tfla cod tains 
draiaatic hj'uitis, rejcctiug the altcrjiativc ballad theory of 
Cicltlncr. Tile hymn iij ^vhich he finds a fraginent of an 
Indian drama is iv* 18, where before v. 7 he imagincK the 
sending away of a messenger and his return witli newa^ 
and where m vv, 8-11 he finds a praise of India sung by 
the winters and heard by his mother from afar. Tlicae 
imaginative Highta ate hard to folbw', and I cannot feel 
that the dnviua theorj^ is proved for this case any iiion? 
than for the other cases hitherto adduced.^ ]iut what 
is surprising is that lie should deny that there is any 
historic continuity betw* 0 en the Rgvedic drama Jf any. and 
tile later duLiiia. Ha, however, insists on tJiis point jn 
favour of his ow'ii theory of the strolling players of low 
chai'sctcr vvho produced the true drama seen in classical 
times. This seems a hard view; the gerroa of a tchgious 
drama, as he elseAvlicra {p. 19) admits, are to be seen in 
the coses of dramatic ritual sucli as the dispute over the 
purchase of Soma (this appeara to bo reflected in tlie 
sinister form of tlie Vidu-S'ika w’ho resembles in features 
tlie Soma seller of the ritual) ami the mimic fight of l^Cidra 
and Aryan in the Mahaviata, The Brahmiii^ias, therefore, 
can hardly l>c dismissed (p, 31) as containing nothing 
puinting to drama, and the Malulvnita is prubably, as 
1 have pointed out* the prototype of the Allaying of 
Kaih.^ by Krsna. wdneh is tljc same germ as produced the 

i Tikti dmjHM by Hillt^linLaill; ip^ 30. ik 1 J arp p(| fat Ehi^n of n mtl 
Uneia. 

^ « Ililleltfiinik (ji. 3t) rightly atK-Iino* tV lielJcve Irith Hcrtel tliht 
Alihyi\iiii = dfMnn, ! itm {ftmi to tliiri my W itw* on voti ^hrcHtoler'N 
tlmory >u<oiJit>t«ij liy t‘™fe»i«r W. KiJgtway, Thr DmMa. i,u>t Drvimalic 
Dattcf* pp. 1B4-II, 
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draiim of Greece, nmd which r&e^rded for by Fatapjali 
oj; ft detinitc and updoubted fact, of far grciater value for 
the libtoiy of literaturo than the theoretic activity of 
etrolliiig plftyers. But tiie dbiinction of the ahav rata 
and the ataying of Kailisia h a splendid inslance to show 
the length wliich had to be travelled beforfe dramatic 
ritual became t\ real draiiaa^ Ktsti^ and Kaiii&a had to l>o 
evolved—proWhly by a religions faith in which vegetation 
apirita played a inore prominent part than in early Aryan 
religion—from the tjaineless opponents representing tht* 
contest over the sun before a real drainn could bo 
produced. It was so pttxiuced by PatoiijaH's time, but so 
far we bare uq further evidence of its esistcucej. and the 
first authentic dmina known of is the work of Aavaghof^,* 
prohab)3^ in the second century a.D. or 300 j^cai'S after 
PatahjaU,® 

A, Behkiedale KEirn. 


THE DATE OF SANKADACHAKYA 

I propose in this paper to consider the e^ ideiiee, 
external and internal, for determining the date of 
tiapkaracharya. There has l)een such a vast diversity 
of opinion on the subject that it would lie couvenient to 
take the varions tlatcs that have Iweeu udvaneed and show 
how they aro uuUmiibiu befoi^ proceeding to detamiiuo 
the true data The epoch of Sankara is of great 

* TLa pla^i' here tho prolegni!^ Qua divinien tiUo the mixiure 

of prqw And roniM And nf dbUKtS, Jn>d chc td UlC) all 

pofntsnij to A hUtery ot dunUBon and tirtsngthening tlMs 

of PAUhAjalFs date asalKiat 150 a a Cf. Winierniti, YD.h sxvii. 
41 «?qq. 

* IL may Lm uEiied that lVof4»scr HJllobrallidt^t viow of tha n|w''j 

OcoapatjoTi (p* "21^ ^ u tuiwd on popular, not KfBnLifio Ui^t 

dciqhtle^v hlfl view woa tliKt of tlie niiiier of tlio pictorial It may 

b« noted tbal tlio romlnring of ibjthlaunt?/M'4ii fp. H) a? 

“At thentteft suited to olanoeticn^ *irang#. Tfju would 

bvttar }ta (ho ncquiral [jfoltrioney w'linn folwa iii on Aciar's biuilyi "*ia 
lliUaLrical 9uhj.OclA nuiL^ to OOO of hin fanuly *\ 
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importnnct in the general bbtory of rctfgioua thought 
in India, It wili therefore he neccGaaiy to explain how 
far our date for Sankara tellies with the chronologj’ of tlie 
other saints arid philosophers of India. 

1 . The Tkauitjosad Date <2625 Kali Eea, c. 471 b.c.) 

It wnv appear needless to consider verj> serioufity the 
date of f^aijicara according to Indian tradition as recorded 
in the professed biographies of ihc Acharya known as 
Tlie most remark able of these is the 
work of Mftdhava of the fourteenth century, 'flnB work 
discloses a profundity of philosophical Icamiug in the 
writerji but also a sad lack of the historical instinct or 
critical insight. But the date assigned by Almlhava, after 
the chronogratn Ii approvingly quoted by 

him. has commanded acceptance even in modem days 
among men of Sanskrit scholarship and of high English 
education.^ It is therefore necessaty to sum up the 
evidence against this view. 

In the first place, it is clear fron: the Brahma Sutra 
Bhfkahya that Sairikara attacks the philosophical system 
and religious doctrines of the Buddhists, There is at 
least oue reference in that Bhashyato tJiat religion having 
far and wide in India: ^ 

I This Btatement could never be applied 
to pre*A^6kau India. Secondly, if we can believe the 
testimony * of a direct disciple of ,^aijkarech5r>-a— 
Padniapadn. parte of whose work FnmJiajHidiAtt have 
come down to us—the form of Buddhisin assailed by the 
Acliarya was not tlie older one, Hiiiayann. but the later 
one known os Mahftyana, wlifch developed only in the 


» In 1mciI» [mhUilwd by tha S*Ami of tbo Dwiintka MoUls 
jtnci by Mr, T, S. Xnrny.M Swtri, B.A,, B,L., Mhlrw. 

* P^mnp^ any* in tlje i^ttchapdditiM : 
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early centuries o£ tlie ClirUaim em. Tliirdly. jSankara 
from thu Ybhtiu Purfina, i^liowA prol^bly BOme 
na|ua]titunce witli the 3[ajrkini0eya Pumi^a, hjicI is 
fugarfluri hy tniditiot& as a doss student of tlm Suta 
fkmikita, a wcil-knowa |Mirt of the Sklmda Pumjja. The 
PutHTiaa iu their existing fonn belong to the period from 
the fourth to the seventh century A.D,, and a few are even 
far later^ Fourthly^ Sankara ia accepted as a younger 
contemporary of Kumilriia Bhatta, The latter critieixes 
KAJidaBU in one or two places,^ and was therefore iiosteiior 
Lo hiwL Ka]idasa eannot be referred to a peHod earlier 
thaii the fifth century A.Upp aa he follows in his Raghn^ 
tmnAi the gencalogj' of Hama's ancestota as given in the 
Yisbi^u FurAnn In preference to that given in the Ramd- 
yajiM itself. 

2. Jlstice: Telaxg's Date (Sixth Century a.d.) 

In a learned article in the Iiidum Antuiaary^ 
Mr^ Justice Trlaug makca much of the luentinn of 
Srnglipa and Pataliput-rn* ajid of the cotonatiGn of a 
certain Puniavarmaii, in the Siltm Bhaehya. He argues 
that PataliputrcL was deHtroyed in the sevcnili eenturv hy 
a Hood,, and that a later writer would not have referred 
to the city as existing, as Saiikara does. But he is not 
correct in res|>ect of tliia argument The Khilliiiipur 
grant ^ of Dhapuapaia of Bengal represents that king as 
eaiabUshing himself at Ptltaliputra towards the end of the 
ninth Cimtury. Ah regards Pun^in^ arman, whose coronation 
iH referred to in one passage, we must remeniber that in 
another passage there is a contrast drawn between him 

' la tlifSi Tfin/ra ^ 7 - 

TCT g ■irftl^T4Tq fTBl- 

I ^ " 

Se« Ii\m RumariU'H rdriika, lit 105 , IM, 

* xtSI, fifk, DiC ff. 

* iJASB,, Tol. Ixiil. pt t 
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and RHjftVArrnaii, atid that lliesc arit but two oat of 
a nufnber uf natae^ given by Sankara. Tel an g l\m 

adduced no evidence for identifyitig Puniavaniiaii ivitli 
the coiiteuiporarj' of Ytian Chwaiig. The latter, for 
aught we know, was not eo niueh of a celebrity that 
hia corotiatiou should liave been regarded aA an event 
of great sigtiiticatiee ]u. Sankara's linie« AVe have in 
iipigraphy a l^utim Haja of the ninth century and 
a KaJavaniiAU and n Eahivnrman in the eighth century. 
While Justice Telaiig'a concliusion is thus huilt on 
inaccurate and fnsnilicieut premises, vve have other 
evidence to show that the Acharya must have lived 
later than the hisith century, SurC-ivai^harj'aj a disciple 
of Sai^karn'a,^ has written a to the latters poeiii 

Upad^^.t Sdhft^rL In the rc^WiA'rt^ SuteJvaiTV remarks 
that tlie Achnrya has Ixirrovved a verse from Klrii 
Tills Ktrti could be no other than Dharuia 
KlrLi who, oa we know% flourished in ilia seventh century, 
Againt Sankara lived later than BhartrihariH w'ho belongs 
to the oeveoth oentuiy% as he ia referred to by lUiii<^, 
This wu know bocauB« Bai)kam 13 giveu u later plac« 
than Bhartrih&ri in the list of previous wnt«ra ‘ logntioiied 
by no less 11 perMiiiaga than the Varlsh^iava Achur\'a 
Yoinunacharya. liiiemal evidence to the Mttne effect is 
found in soino of the devotional songs of f^^kora, lit hia 
^undurya fAthari} for instance, l^ankara refers to tlic 
great DrarJdinu poet and tiniva Saint, Gnftiia SamlwridliiL 


* The erd&r h = 

utnl HTTiVt!* tS»* Siddhi Bvmret nlilLDn, p. 5.J 

■ \i^fiirvT^ 1?^: 
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Ill another hy tnn—tbo ^im parddha ksliama 
he refers to another famoiiis ^aiva saint of the south, 
visj- Sirutton^f^ Nayantir. Dr. Hultzscli and ilr, V^enkayya 
have eliown thaL Bimttonda was a con tempo I'Urj' of tJie 
Palbva king Narasimhiv Vaimaii (seventh century). H 
Kirti liad acquired reputation before Bankaru's time and 
Uliana Sauibandha had been deLfied* Bankam must havt; 
lived far later than the seventh oeutuiy* 

It may perhaps be argued that these poenis-^ind, for 
the matter of that, the passages iu the BliiLsIiya referred 
to—are litciary forgeries fathcl■^^d on Sankara bj a later 
follower and admirer of his. We may leave it to those 
who hold the view to [vrove it. But I may just mention 
here that two of the poems referred to above vveru 
considered as Sankara’s own as early as the tbirteeuth 
century, as Lakshmidhara has commented on one of them^ 
and Madhava speaks of the other as ^nkariicharyu's. 
As regaida tlie third, Sur&Hvarans having written a vo^Uka 
on it may be considered autheient evidence of its 
geiiuinene^^ 

3. pROTESSOa P.\THx\K AND Dr. BitANDAEKAK 
(78S-825 A.IJ.) 

Professor Platbak has relitnl on a clironogram found in 
some work" of the twelftli qr thiiTeentli century. But as 
Tebiig Im shown, this chroiiograin is of no greater 
aigntHcance than any other. The chmnogram of tlm 

■Atst « cf ^ wrif f^rfVir I 

The referenecA aro lo riiiiioufiTH4fiU wdtilt^ Thu WTTsftff as Sirnttonfla 
NiyafiAr, whrt Jicccfthq^ to /Vrtjfw^rttFlrfrt^lrt Pneril^ccd fa Kiva th» head 
'Of hi# BOD 

* /nrf. Ani^^ vQt At ji. If^ Tclniip idcntidc# thii work H'itll th* 
ytryundyiffD^cUict^cf ttl Y»jMtIrflrm 
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CKSra country places ^aokara in the 

ninth century* If one is dispos^^td to rcl 3 ^ on the evidence 
of chront^raifns he must prefer the Malabar chronograms 
to others, because l^aijkara is now generally admitted 
to have liecn a native of the iralaj^afam country and 
l>ccanse some rare Sanskrit words ^ of the later Vedie 
period which are found in literary currency even now 
only in that part of India are used hy Sankara in 
hiri works. 

Professor Patbak^s date ina\" appear to Ise borne out by 
one school of Malabar tradition which coi^iders the 
KoUam. era of 825 A.p, as cooimeinoratiog the introduction 
of ilie Achar 3 ^a's reforms in ^Ealabar. But thia view of 
the era has now to be given up. That em coinineniQratea 
the foundation of the town of Kollam (the modem Quibn 
in Tmvaneoi-e). KoJanilRa or Kolamba nagum is the 
name of ilic era in moat of the inscriptions of the CliC^ra 
kings which I have examined for the Govemment. Epi- 
graphist, Madraa* 

Dr, Bhandarkar s argnnieiit is based on his^deiitihcatioti 
of the king ** Adit 3 'a of the race of Manu” mentioued by 
SarvajufLtiuan in his ikimkiitiipa ^rlraka, with the 
Chrihikyau king Ylmaiaditj^a. I have given oIm where* 
the objeotiona to this view and my reasons for idenUfying 
that king with the Chola king Aditya 1 (880-M7 a.d.),* 

4. TftLTE PATE (805-97 A_n,) 

If Sarvajnatiiian lived in the ninth century, Sankara, 
his Gum's Giirn, may also have lived in tiic nintli century. 
In fact, Sarvajuritnmn and Sankant were cemtemporariea 
according to all schools of traditiom As Sureivara, 

1 iSABOlily ^ b = dsmiailty, etc. 

' Ind. far lOI-l. 

^ proUblv sm¥w tlie elo^inj^ ef tht reigit isf Adit^a I, m* 

he to tluikt king's cgnqn^^u in thu Unif i 

^ irml^ i 
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SurA'iijniitmun 8 titiru And I^itnknra'B sisliifCi, is reproaentfid 
fl3 much older than iaijkarai it is easy to believe that 
Sarvfljim and Sjankara may Imve been of wclUiiiglj tho 
same age. 

One tn^ tvro circutu^taiicea may now be leenfoiled. 
ikrikarAcharya is said to have gone to KSpal ^ in th*i 
feigns of \ risbad^-va of the SfiryavatLiii dynasty and of 
\ amd^va of theTJiakuri dynasty. The successors of these 
I kiiign am tintned Sitnilariy, there is a king 

of Kashmir, ^nkaradeva of the Utpala dynasty, whom 
Kiilhana- ineiitionfi as the sucCeBaor of Aviuiti Vartnan 
(355—S3 a.Dk), The aliiiilarit3'' in the names is striking, 
and may be duo to more than a mere coincide nee. it 
may warrant ttie assumption that Sankara visited Kashmir 
also as ha is said to have viaitod N^pnl, And that the 
kings who wcTe inatmctcd by him nam^^ their sons after 
their Guru. 

The date of Varadava can bo fixed with certainty. He 
18 eigtit gcnemtioiis in descent from Aiti^uvarman, who, 
we knoAV, w'as a conteniponiry of Yuan Chvvang. He may 
thus belong to the ninth century like Ids namesake of 
Kashnuri 

Tlio astronomical details given in the Jataka at 
iiankarivchAtya Jielp ii$ in determining the date of his 
birth. Here, again, it is quite possible that the detaiJa 
of the pluiietary positions iimy have rctrospecbively 

calculated long after his birth, AJl that we can say is 
that Mndlmva believed ttie details to be genuine, and that 
the dale of l^nkara^'s anniversary observed to this day 
is based on them. These details ^ accord only with 305 ajj* 
^Ve may be justified in pinning our faith on this date as? it 

^ Biililar'A /N*(rriP>(iW o/ 3V/fe4 anej eivfln \a t-hu 

m that work, 

■ In th»? iRaJuiarotii^ «diiianh book n 

t.c. itio Sttn, ifini, H»turn, Miiil Jtiptt«r ttisre euked Mui in Krudra. 
Thfi Bjsnivoriary li on Stikf4i 5 of whoo tb^ moon U In 
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tAlli«s with (jthflr evidence, unless certain evidence to the 
contrary be forthcoming. 

Granted that Saijkatiieharya was born in ti05, he inust 
Imve livHid to n fairly long age considering tiic immensity 
of the work done by him and the prafuiidity of erudition 
revealed in his works. It is iinpcssihle to believe, with 
M^hava, that a niaii who pnased iiwa 3 ’ in the prime 
of life, whether at 32 or at 37* could have acquired sndi 
a mastery of Sanskrit gi-amiuar and logic and nf the 
Vedanta, besidoa a discrimiiuitiiig knowledge of the other 
sacred works like the Pnra^ils and of tha other philo¬ 
sophical Hystems in Sanskrit stieli as the Sankhva. 
Vai^eshika, Mimamsa, Jaina, and Bouddlia. We arc quite 
familiar with lliis. the hagiologist'a, uicthod of abnormally 
KhorUining a saints life oa in this case, or of abnormally 
lengthening it as iji the case of EhLniiluujgeharya, who is 
credited with a Life of 125 years I 

Ankara to Ihd rcaciie! ife himself tells Us in one of 
the devotional liyuins to the Divi _ 

iT^rr 5 t 

wwfTHl |riTT THTftnrf^HT 

r«l^T*>n^’V ^ ^nftl TITUT 1 

He was 3 'et living when 35 years, and may verily iiave 
lived ft few years more, Tiiq ostrononilcol data—such aa 
they ate—given for the date of hie deniise at 32 will 
agree with a date 60 years later—the year ■ 

VrtMha; Sukhi. II, We may therefore hold that 
iisankavA MveeJ 80S-97 A.D. 

It remains to mc wlmt light epigraphy Ims to tiirow on 
the date of tljc Acliaryn. Thera arc a number of copper¬ 
plates embodiung grants of land from kings of several 
dynasties to the Mathds of ^pkarachiirya in various 


' ^ iti. 
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fiartij of Indian In a book by hinis tlie head 

of the Miithii at Dwnraka (GujanU) miy^ that llie Matha 
lias copper-plate grants^ from Chandra^pta Maar^^a 
downward^! He even mentions a donor earlier^ by name 
Sudhana'aii, %vht>ai I nni unable to trace anywhere in 
the Pura^ic list* of the NandaH and ^aisunagaa, who 
atone, so far as we know, were the historical rnlcra before 
the ilauryas. The story o£ Huch copper-plat-es and their 
contents may circulate among the credulous, but it is 
outside the scope of a biatorical discussion. 

Thanks to the kind ness of thelu^ad of the SaiikaruCharya 
Matha at Kumbakonam. I have secured the copper-plates 
of that ilatlm for esaTniiiation^ and ajn publishing tlieiii 
in the EjA*jmpkiit ImliajL The earliest of Lhe donora to 
the !Matha m a king of the thirteenth cenitir}^ a Clioln 
chieftxiin, Vtjaya GandagopAla deva. Fortunately for ns, 
the names by which the donee Aiiik€ii^€hartffi^ wci*e 
known are also given. A snccassioii list* of the Achilry^ 
of the )hitha, profesifling to liegin with the great ^t^kara, 
lias lieeii pruaervcii in a poem of the sixteenth century 
by one o£ llie then Achstryas, Some of the Acbaryiis 
mentioned hi the poem have been the ilonee^ of our grants, 
I am discufiaing the whole quest ion elsewberCi" but I may 
give the results at once* AchilryA'i the forty^’-eighth to 
Hftietli in apostolic order from San^njiia are undoubtedly 
iiientioned in tile dated copper-plates of the Vijayaimgara 
dymisty (grants dated 1506, 1531. and 1527 from 
Nrmimha and Krishrjai-ftya), The earliest of the giants 
is one by VijayagandagOpTiIa. a Telugu-Chota chieftain of 
the thirteouth century (divla agree with 1291 A.n,)i. The 
donee of that grant m ^rl Sankararya, Them are onl}^ 
two such mimes in the poeiUp vis, those aeveniceuth and 
thirty-Hrst in deaoeiit from Sarvajna. Tlie former could 
not be the donee of our grant, as in that case them would 

* Api^cihUx. 

* £«is thit (DrlhcQming^ volaaie ol iha Eptffmphw /nd»cYi^ 
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thirty-one f^etieratmns from him to the forty-ei^tith* 
etiv'ormg an iiiterv^Al of 200 odd years^ So the donee has 
to he iduntlHed \ritli teacher Ko. {U from Sarvajna. We 
then get sixtoeti genemtionu for a period of 215 yedl^, 
i^Or aboat thirteen and: a half yeais for a generation^ on the 
average. Tins should not be regarded as n low figure, as 
in moflt eases a man becomes the head of the l^fatha only 
when advanced in years and m geiiemlly succeeded by the 
oldest among his 

Counting i^ock twenty-nine genemtioiis at the same 
rate of about thirteen and a half ^'ears for a generation 
we get c. 000 as the roost probable time of the Adr&rya's 
death. 

Tlic date AV 0 have arrived at for Sankara in this paper 
agrees very well with the inferences to be drawn from 
the writings of the Vaisluiava and ^^iva saints ami 
sages. There is no mention of Sankara or of 
the philosophical system propounded Ijy him, cither in the 
T^jdrain, the Tamil Bible" of tlie Saivas or in the 
Xoi^yiraprabandham (the 4,000 songs) of the Vaishnavn 
Alw44rs, The JVmmm oduiittedly belongs to the pcricnl 
fourth to eighth century a.d*^ Tlic mast be 

j tiferred to the first eight or nine cciitnriea of the Christian 
era. The last of the 1i3'mn-inakcrs in that collection, 
Tiruuwuigai Alwar, cannot be assigncti t<ia date earlier than 
the Hrsfc half of the ninth cciittir)^ a.o., ms he mentions an 
edifice built by the Pal lava king Pannut^swara Varnian IL 
The ^mtiTmoiuical data given in. the Varialtnava. (?itrw- 
jiaratnpara agree with the year 770 A.D. for the date 

* Ona Qf tliQ ]jymrk fniikor% i a that ca|lf»qt|t»ii Ei 3uniUrqjll1lriE SaytMkr, 
who may Iwj referred ftven to tba ninth mrntury^ TSi© Tikiull Poriya.- 
purknnm, m lilcih htlongs m LLq twelfth or thirtftflmtli Cvatary. RiQiitiailB 
the {*ic4 tliAt this NAynTiAr wha & {raalQinpQrary iif ChCraEitah PcrumjiL 
the last Qt ttie mlflrt Ol United lw4rA]ik. The Perunml nml L]]e X^yAHar 
Afe ii4u 4 ta died abotiit- Lliia gain© tlfdo' in a iiditiiui-ilims fudaioci 

riwtn ifi fvEdeuM to Ulievo with Mr. Lc^n ikat the PerumV died 
mbout A.U. iSw [.Ognii'j Vol 256 ,] 
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of bis birt]j| And with no other diite for c^isturifra earlier 
or later. So it may 1« concluded that the Alwnr flotiriabed 
in the early ninth century A.P, 

The earliest writer on religion, 50 far i 3 t 5 1 am aware, 
who atbaekA or refers to siaijkara or hm Vfdautic doctrino 
Is XatbAiiiunip the tir^t of the VaislinAva Achfiry&s^ 
Evidence external and internal helps m in assigning 
Xntliaiiiun] to the luntU century. He was the Gum 
of Yaniuiiacharyiv, the (jisriis. Guru of the gnjat 
Ebimanujaeharya. The last vrtis bom HUS A.I>. Secondly^ 
N^tliainiini nientioEiii V^frannnlyatiapuram, a town founded 
hy the Cbola king Parantaka I, Viratmmyana, and 

Parantaka, as we know, catnu to the throne in 907 At-Di. 

There is thiu no difficulty in asalgiiitig ^ankar^^harya 
to the iiiuth pentarvi between tlio Vaishnava Atuaira and 
*Saiva JVdyemdrv ota the one hand and the Vaiahyava 
Acharyas on the other. 

3. V* VESfKATESWAliA. 

KimMKQVtAM. 


luia. 

ArrExpix * 


^afkara. 

10- 

GangiUlliam. 

2. Bnr^vara. 

10. 

Biulil^iva. 

8. Safvajna* 

17. 

Stir^ndra. 

4i Satyabodha^ 

18, 

VidyAghatift. 

Gu^ananda. 

19. 

Saekar^iulra. 

6. i^addbAiianila. 

20. 

Chandroebilda. 

7. Aaandajoiinftt 

21. 

PalipCreatl^pdba. 

S, KulvaLyayOgi. 

22. 

SatekiL^ugba, 

8* KrlpiKaM^kara. 

28. 

Chiliangha. 

IQ. MabCsvam. 

24- 

CbMS nanda^hatm. 

11. Cbitdhana. 

20. 

PmjnAnoghaniu 

]^. Chimdrachilila. 

20, 

ChidvilOsa. 

18, SatcbitKliana. 

27. 

^fjdiMeriLi 

14. Vidyu^hana. 

28. 

LlOdba, 


at ACaiAbOdliii SAcliUivL 


HrnlimuiMJr^ 
4Ra9l leic. 


U 
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29, SfilohltlilJiftL^liifibiiiiii. 
yO, Cbai^dm.^khjini. 

Chitau|{benilni. 

^2. YiilyAfihuifL 
33. S^a^kAra. 

34* SflitchidvUilaa, 

35. 

30. G&M^tuiliarB. 

87* PupjaUodlin* 

3S, BiTLhiDiinandBgliiuia. 
09. Afiandogliikiia* 

40* PaniMiviL 
41. BoOhB. 


42. ChanilmcbOiJiu 

43. Cbidv'ilAsa. 

44. 

4fi, ChiiiKlra.4C^khBrA, 
40. VidyftUrtba. 

47. ftiTayogi* 

4Bi 

49i BfwMvivftH 
50. XfahAd^TA. 

51* CbEkndr^bfiija. 
32. SadvUlvA* 

S3. Pawiva. 

54* .^Ltiuftliodba. 


JI^U^WA GANA-STHITI 

Dr. Fleet haa now (miprtt, pp, S02-l> adduced from the 
Raghuvtir[iJa n paHsage (iv, TT^furniahed by Mr. Pargitet) 
in which the word La, according to his mtci'pretfltioiij 
used in the senae of ** tribe ", and where it is in fact so 
renderiMl hy Mr Xatidargikiir and Shankar P. Paiidit. 
He hna alao cited from MAllinathii a conniiexitar^' a passage 
fry 111 the MillulbJuimUi (Si, 1035 = if, 2ti. 10>| whei-e the 
aaiiie woid ia siiuiiarly rendered in the tmesktioii of 
Prntap Chandra liay. 

I should i>e far from blaiiung these scbolatsfor adopting 
in poetic piwisagea iv rendering w^hicli is prinia facie not 
inappropriate; but tbb does not in the least qualify the 
s^erity tlmt the strict sense of the word b rather 
*' coin muni tics 

The dilfercncG between the two tenns ia that ^nribe*" 
ia a w ord of concrete untecbnical denotation, while " oom- 
miinity" belongs to tliu sphere of constitutional ideas* 
Tlie two conceptions may easily be dbtiiiguislied. The 
Greeks who took part in Uie Trojan war w-erc for the 
most part divided into coiiiiuunities, bnt not into “ tribea”; 
and the same nmy be said of tlio slates of ClasaicAl Greece! 
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of Aiiciisiit fjitiuMi, of mediAi^vnl Ital 3 \aiid of tho ^'viliagi; 
caiuiiuinitieii'' diacii&st^d hy Sir Henry Mnm^. On the 
other hand, the atieient and Teutons, like the 

liiodern Afghans, seem to have been divided into com¬ 
munities which were also tribciL 

We may now exatuhio the two jiiissages to which the 
rendering tribe’' hii3 i>een appliedt and, first, it will he 
oljserved that have the value of one passage oiilj% 
since Kill id Asa in Enghuva^iSm was clearlv' jiiiiUitlug the 
verse cited hy MiLlliimtha from the Mtihubharaia. It is 
iinfortniiaki tliat ^latlinfitha iiaa not given an e^sphination 
of the Word fluyap no cloiubb regarding it as enperlluoue 
to do sOl But in coin merit ing on 1 
li, 1 ST, the no banl authority', especially on such 

SI topic, explains the word guna by grdmddijanmamuJta, 
■‘totality of tlie people of a village, etc."^ and Apte's 
excellent dicttosiaiy, to which I owe the reference, verj" 
exactly represeiUs this sen kb the worfl “ community 

If Dr, Fleet hud searched the Mahdbhdrttht fnrther^ he 
might have found other pas^^ges having a bearing upon 
the meaning of the word. First of all the Uisava»aT}iJ<^h0 
themselves (if sve are to take the word here m really 
a proper name) i-eetir in ii, SI, 9 (ai, 1191) as ganas, and 
imTflediately after (11^2) we have “the powerful village 
peoples who dwell the Sindiius bank, and the ^?ndra 
and Abhim gamis, Ijoth thojic who hy tlie Saraj^vati live 
on fiHh and tho^ who inhabit tha motiniain.^ in ii, 26, 12 
tiip 1921) ocourij the phriuse f/ri-tn diatric^ 

fiaving live But the moat iutereating inatanee 

is &lnii-p(trmn, iidhy, 107, ivhich h wholly devotcil to 
the i^tpata. Here the translation published by Pratap 
Chandra Ray, the same tnvn^Latiou AvJiieh is quoted hy 
Dr* Fleet, has a note ns follows: ^'The word is It 

Utemllj- JiiiMins an assemblage. There can l>e no doubt 
that throughotii this lesson the word hns beeti employed 
to denote the aristocracy' of wealth and blood that 
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fiiirrouiid n- Thfit thw interpretation lit correct 

appears from the fact tlmt tliesfaHua are described in tlie 
text afl “ the nioHitude of courageous men that asscTiiblu 
round a king", and that '■ posseased of wealth and 
resources, of knowledge of the Bcriplutes and of all arta 
and sciences, the aristocracy rescue tiie ignorant 

masses from every kind of dislreas and danger", Tliey 
"are e^iial to one another in family and blood”, but have 
leaders, and their danger is dUmnion; it is an evil when 
they are at variance with the king. It will l>e seen tlmt by 
many tmits they associate tbeuiselvea with the dtiscriptions 
of the Vajjians and Sakyas occurring in ttie Pali books ; 
but they are not. fchougii in cases tliey might he. tribea 
Now whfit ia the link o£ meanmg wUxek cuinnecLs tlieae 
Ariatocracifts with the uionntfiineef gmta^ of the paasAge 
li. IO^s-jT 

Pa«rfn?iii 7 i yudki niriiiya parmiav^nnaJ} 

^n^dn urjapafffljyifctficln MHpia 

llavinii^ overthrown the Paamn m battle, Ibo Papiixivm 
cotKttiero^ the inooiitaiii da^ya^ Htim-vnaaifilctitEt gmimA, 
seven {the seveti ?) of them/* 

1h it not ckur thflt the common notion (since Lke most 
general Bciisc of is'i a ebaa) is abacticc of ititcrmiJ 

dbtiriction^ among the n^embera ? ThiLS it cornea nboutr 
that the same wuix! which in the OiiO ijenot^‘3 mi 
nriatocrntic order in the other ia applierJ to uti uti- 
organised, i[mi^i-democratic comm unity. And why doea 
the i\fahahk(lnit<.t the word in this instance ? For 
the same reason that the jlfafanio ifisucs official 

documents in its name, and tliat the A'^audhoyas put their 
designation upon coins, namely the actonl noii-exiBieiice 
of a Hiipcrior, royal, authority {locals for the poftsihility 
of a suzerain is not excluded). This appears fmiu the 
passage Itself, as the ffdnati are obviously contracted with 
the conquered moiHirc/if the Paurava, wiioae own army; 
it may bo rental kedp ia designated tlgdn 
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>n«AttrttiAan,"Inir««B (or lords), raountoin-men (Parvotlyas), 
witli ^reat chaiiols." Accordingly wc l)n%'o in this jiassagti 
a clear justlticatiou of Mr. .Tayoswars view that tUe word 
(f(uut may denote liotli ariatocmcleis (or oligarchiea) and 
(|iiast*detuocracicA, and wo sco that in both cases the 
Konsc is tlnil of groups cotmisciog of theoretically e*[ual 
lacmbcTs. The idea is evety where a cori-stitotional one; 
and it is not the idea of “ tribe ", whereof the wain Factor 
is relation ship by deaoent, 

Conoeruing the ifuf/Aitruifiitt passage, where in fact 
Mr. N'aufiargikar and Slionkar Pandit (and aouie other 
Indian editions less known iu Europe) haA'e in te^iislation 
employed the word “ tribe", it is not necessary to say 
nniclu K. M. Batiei jea, iiowcvcr, Iws " hosts ”, agreeing 
with that excellent scholar Stenzler, whose Latin word is 
catemt. Tljough a military sense of <]fana '* troop ” 
(generally and technically) is well established, t feel that 
here and in the s}fakabfi&riit*t a more permanent form of 
grouping is ruqulitfd, and acooitlingly I prefer the word 
<• cDiuniuniiics 

I must not omit a word concerning the dictionaries. 
It is not correct to say (p. S03) that the St. Petersburg 
Loxioon (ia55-75, and reinforc«i with additions up to 
the end) “was made some forty years earlier'* than 
that of Monier-Williama (1872). The second tditww 
of Monier-Williams apjieared in ItlOl, and in the interval 
(1870-811) came the smaller St. Petcraburg dictionary, also 
innocent of the meaning “tribe ”, which is further absent 
from the works of Apte (1800), \aidya (1889), and 
Macdonell (1898). 'llie "good clioice of English reudei ings** 
Buppiiud by Monier-Will!fitii8 is ^ convenience 

(thc^n^h be wilder! I Lo tbc learner) j but, U'hen prifcisiO 
incaniug^ ujid relittiona oT [iieaningK lire ^nglit> it is often 
rather a apre^iiig discbar^c than n rifle Jibot. 

Dr. Fleet seems (p. 802) to find this dweua^ion tinprofit- 
able. But the wokI and fact i/«nrt are both in their 
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respective splierea iinpertftnti and titose “aetisiWe " (p. SOI) 
persons ivbo are wilUag to consult the works o£ Professor 
Rhys Davids nnil Mr. JAyoswol, towhicli I have more than 
once referrodj will litid considerable profit in exclianjipng 
a priina facie Itiipredion for one based upon a real 
examination of the £act& 

*V(tfe.—Dr, Fleet remarks (pp. 802-3) that he “ would! 
not have taken part at nil [in the discussion], but that 
Dr. Thomas, in starting It, did not state rightly some¬ 
thing that I had said". Now, I wrote (1914, p. 413) 
“. , , Dr, Fieotr who had previously tmnslat,ed nta/aw- 
ffam-sthUi/ti hy 'the trihal [juna] couBtituliou [sf/ri/i] of 
the Malavas’^ he now prefers 'the usage [sf/tif/] of the 
Milhiva tiil/e [fllHJiii] ’", and on llie next page "justifying 
the siibstauce ” (i.e, plainij' not tlie form or detail, so far 
as it disagrees witli the above) *' of Dr, FJ cot’s origlrifi.] 
renderitig, ’liiecoutiuunrce [s(//i/i]of the tribal constitution 
[yosirfi] of the Makvas,’" Kven at this moment I aiti 
unable to sea in these sentences anything which is noi 
correct; nor, in fact, did Dr. FJeet in his 6rst notu (1614, 
pp, 74S-7) make any refercnco to aueli an ineorrcctrieKH. 

In his second note (1915, pp, 138-tO) he denies (p, 138) 
that the suhstance is as J stotod t which is obviously 
a mere question to wiiac is to be thought the suhstantial 
part of his mndering), and protests against an exjiression 
in my seegud note which under the drcmwftoneea (for 
I Jmd already diatinguislied tils two views, as aljove) 
could not have the wide meaning which he finds in it 

—BVcii if the word "and ” is used a little idiomatically_ 

hut is necessarily confined to the woi'fl gttm, iu regard to 
whicli I do not find or gather that his view has ciianged. 

As to the word " misrepresent" (p. 803 n,), it means no 

more than " to represent improperly or imperfectly "_^it 

does not imply intention. 


F, W. TnoMAis, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


I.vDUV Thought, anp Pbesest. By R, W. FRAaEis, 

LUB,p GE,, IQS. (Rd^.h LonJc^n. 191S. 

Til this ^vo^k Mr. Fi'?ist>r jiiiiis at giving a crl«ar and 
connoct4xi accoiitit of tlie thouglit of India in its relation 
to the social and rdigionsi situation of India to-da\% It is 
iiifl aim to present tlio history oi that thought at unco 
couoU«sij^ and olyectix^dy^ and in the attempt he has been 
well served by his ostenBivo study not merely of the 
iitcratura liearing directly on the history of liidiati 
religion and pliildsophy but also of the general literature 
of philosophy; atid hi& eKtcnaive iMsquaintance with lamil 
literature has eimbled Iiitu, especially in the sections of 
his work dealing Avitli Suivism and ^ 

tribute matter of special interest. The mode of expositluii 
chosen Lh excellent 2 : it discards the formalities of eaeli 
system^ and eon tines itself to tiic csaeiiLial dootrtneiH, 
a method of procedure which la much more attractive 
ami practical than any effort to expound a system in ita 
native setLing* and which is fully jusLihed by the aim of 
the w^orki At the same lime the different expositions 
of the several philosophies wdiieti have Ijccii set out are 
frankly reeognix&d: Mrs. Kbya Davids’ idealistic view^ of 
Buddhism U treated as impartially as the inore suMued 
cnthnsitism of Clldcnherg or Oltraiiittrc^ llic treatwiont 
of the subject is, though brief* comprehenaive : the Vcda»i 
Brulniiuna'5» Upani^adii, Vedilntu, SailtkhyU:. \AiBerika and 
Xyhya^ Yoga, Buddhism, and Uindtiism are dealt with in 
succession, and a chapter on the position of w^omen in 
India pi'ccecles an account of the luovcinent^j in modeni 
Indian thought seen in tVie Adi iiSamaj and its eff^boota. 

I jip. 174, JiA, m. 
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Tlic cfiaptor regarding Indiati cotnseptrems of tlie doty of 
women soems at tirst a little inoongruouii in its setting, 
bnt the obvious esipinnation of its prviiciiee is that it 
rectifioi» Iho grrtvc defect of all the philosophical systems 
of India of the pertMl before the laal eeiitury : in their 
disregard of ethical problems and in their CKecssive 
intellectnali^m these philosophies had no occasion serionsly 
to study the position of woman in the niiiverse, and 
i^nkara, wlio is after all the greatest of Indian 
philosophers, refused to allow the study of the Vedanta 
to svoTnen, a view in which he was plainly and undeniably 
in full accord with the genera] tendency of Indian thought, 
deapitf! the grmiging concessiotui made hy Buddhism and 
JainUiia. With his vvouted linpartiality the author is 
careful to present dte best side of the' Indian ideal of 
Vi*omc!i: lie allows Dr. Coomaraswaniy * to point out tlie 
ideal of Saii. and almost to say that the Native StaLea 
are ruled by the qncen-uiothers from behind the Pqrriali, 
without pointing out tliat the iaat^meiiiioned fact may, in 
conset|UCnec of tlw ignorance and ittcapttcity of women 
who liave been brought up under the Purdah system, 
explain the fact that the Native States are much less well 
ruled than British India. Sir Lepel Griffin* is also 
allowed to express opinions on the comparative social 
and legal position of married Muhnmtnadan tvomen which 
suggest that he was imperfectly acquainted with eitiier 
the English law of property and atatuH or with the 
Muhammadan law on the same subjects, or with Iwth. 
But the authur provides ample evideiioe to conntcrh&lance 
these a«)crtions by tlje aimplc record fiom the cenaun 
report of 1013.* that only ten females iu a thousand 
were then able to read or write a simple letter, wliile the 
iinmW in the case of men was 106. The .wme judicial 
impwtiality displays itself in the treatment of the 
modern devclopmcnfs of Indian tiiought; due regard 
* PP. mi. am. ^ p, .4*.! , 
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is jyivflu to the effect oE Dayiiiianda's teaclung, tliongli 
tlio ftulluir Is perfectly aware tViat his interfureta- 
tion o£ the Ve<lii is a motustrosity to winch no value 
whatever can he Attivehcdi and that- in so far as tho 
teaching rests on this view of the V'eda it is fiindatnentaUy 
uiisooiid,* 

Mr. Fmicr everywhere shows liis readiness to balance 
opposing views! ho seta out rjuitc fairly the evidence 
regarding the position of Krsaa and the possibility of 
the relation of the Krena cult to Christianity, and 
if lie assigns mote weight to fioiuo of the evidence 
adduced for the early pnessenco of Cliristian teaching than 
CJarbe does, that is matter for legitimate difference of 
opiiiinu.* It iH morn doubtful whether the acceptance of 
the view* that V*iismlcva was a K^a^riya horn nliont 
the fourih or the third century B.C. can be taken na 
legitimate: if be were a real man born at that date it is 
curious in the estreine that w*e have so lUtlc evidence 
regarding him of the historical type which makes ns 
feel the reality as men of the Buddha and of Mahnvira, 
despite all llie mythology which has sprung up around 
them. Mr. Frazer doubtless tan claim the high authority of 
lllmndarkar for tile histoneal reality of VOsudeva. but on 
this point it aeenis clear to me that Sir R. O. Bhandarkar 
is distinctly wrong. 

Special intere.st attaches to Mr. FrazcT's examination 
of tho problem presented by the irpAiiisads and Ankara, 
and his views on these ^|Uc»tiona are clearly ami 
effectively expressed. Ho does not directly deal with the 
theory which Jacohi * patronixe^l that the doctrine of 
Maya owed its acceptAiice to the nihilism and the Vijnima 
doeWiiies of ihc Boddhist schools, hut he would prolmbly 
agree with de la ValK'e Poussin.* whose comparison 
of Nngarjuna and Sartkera he quotes* in aiiotlier 

> nit. 317-23. * Pt*- W(H|. * 

* .lAOS. *2 4. * J Pt*- 1*' 
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contioicion with just approvals tUat tlio two doctrines have 
an essential basis of dlfleTciicic. ^t'lkara he treats 
fiytnpatbotic«ll 3 % and even points out that liis view of 
time and space, apart from the f^mislioii of linal real It}', 
has closer ntHiiitles to aomo streams of modem thouglLt 
than the view of Kant; |)erhaps more stress iiilftlit 
have been laid on the fact that the Kantian doctrine, 
while denv'jng that things in tliciimelvcs can be subjects 
of our knowledge, yet does not assert In aiiv' sense 
the unreality of the world, and that in the Kpbtirt; 
of ethics Kant finds a doctrine which supplies ns with 
a positive moral law, and givoa a real inentiiiig to life. 
The doctrinu of ^ahkaia, on the other hand, Is fata lit' 
handicap^wl in dealing with any question of otidc:. Ou 
the One hand, in the higiicst sense ethical action has 
no existence and no meantug; in the other there can be 
no Criterion of goorl or bad, since all Is equnltv derived 
from the MayA of the I^vara, The Katitian philosophy 
m very imperfect and uusat is factory. Ijiit in a far 
less degree than that of J^Okarn, apart fTOiw the grave 
defect that .SaAkara argues frem the holy scriptures, 
and not from a logical lui^is. 

Some minor points will douhLless ho rccoiiaidored in 
u later editinti. The derivation of (p, *273) is 

from pnt, not pa, the etymologists taking luivantage 
of the spoiliiig with double t before t\ Tlic accutint 
of the prafitice of widen--burning (p. 27P) is unduly 
Ian ion t gn the older practice, whieli undoubtedly con- 
temptabnl btimiug, hut merely as a usage whicli was 
out of date, the wife l>eing made to rise from the side 
of the dcml. in place of fultllling the ancient pmebiue 
and dying with her hosljand, and it attaches undue 
importance to the alteration of ttgur to ^neJ} in the 
funeral hymn of tlie wbleh was only apparejUty 

made at quite a late data and nvtlier as a result of 
' I. IS. T, S«« Fiti&iwrthl H»1l, ,TR.\S. s. 9 . in, lS3.D-i 
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th« pracUce of wldow’-bumins tbaii ^ a mhsg o£ it. 

The ossigiiiiiciit (P.2S4J of BrhfUfpati to the siith cr 
».vooth ceotory B.c. is o slip: his dote is mther uboat 
600 A.U.. nor wn ApasUtnW in my opinion i» p ftCed 
much iwfore 300 B-o. and he may periiap be ^ 

ftbout 250 M.C. The doctrine (p,2a6) that tlm pl^ 
plaved l)y tlm wife of Yajhavalkya in the Upeui^d of the 
Wllite Yajuneda is due hj the free thought oi K?atrijim. 
embodift! a doctrine which Beeine to me to 5 m wliplb 
wroii-. despite the couaidemble body of opimon m Ha 
faeoiTn nt any rate, in this case it m lemarhal,^ t mt 
the pei-soii wliose wife is caticemcd should be the 

chief ritual authority of the first pai’t ^ , 

The free thought of Ksatriyas ha " 

the trealmeut of women is also hardly eommtent i. i 
the picture of the position of womeu presented m llu, 
epic, where we find in some ^xmsage^s clear 
sonielUiug very Ukc the Zermua system, though oth 
pasaar^s prcHcnt a diBercut condition of ivHatrs. in a ij 
ca.He the reference at p.290 to the introduction of thia 
ayatem through Miihaminadan inftuence must mo* ’ n 

'“SlJ^Tan obvious slip in the date of 'nrnmular u« 
P.-26T, and on l>.m it might Im wdl to remeuilMr t lat 
thorn is some evidence* against tim identi ica^mft o 
S^atikarn of the conmient on the work of jauvajHu 

and him of the ii^uiiiEnai.E Keith. 


ISTumircmoN to the Srunv ot Isoian Mcisic. B) 
E. CuEMESi^ (Forcwoi.! by A. K. Mio«a«.i.wahi0 

pp, iTi. 104. ImhiIoiii Ijuiigniaiis, Green, Cai,. I <n.i. 
The snb'tille of this work is, " An attempt te rejmneile 
modem Hindustani mimic with anemnt nimncal theory 
1 CL Jiitxilii, .lAOS, ***iil, ftJ. n. 'A 
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Btnl to propound »n accurut« and coDtpr^l^cnnivo mettiod 
of troatuieiit of tlit) subject of IndiaQ musical bitomtioi]," 
Tlio ijuestioij of intonation, tlia rulative positiotj of tlic 
KcncJi of musiciil notes, is tb« funtlanieutal one in Indion 
music. Fur Enropcan mnsic it is at present only tlieortLicd, 
owing to tile prevalence of the system of equal iempcniiiicnt. 
In the latter we have an octave divided into twelve (‘rpifll 
^mitonea. of which not one of the notes within tlie octave 
IS correct, when compared witli those of the “exact ' 
sciih*. as determined by ratios. Tlie third is too sharp, 
the fifth is list, and each of the chromatic notes has to do 
duty for two others. It ia against the imposition of this 
system on the Indian that Mr. Clements raises a most 
empliatic protest, as well ns against the use of onruodified 
European notation for Indian music. 

I he modern Indian system has an octave of twenty-two 
iriLorvals (Pratts) Clements' l»ok consists of an 

exposition of tliis system aa found in Hindustan (i.e. 
excluding South India), a system for adapting the sUff 
notation to liidiun miwie, and an accoimt of the ancient 
system found in the oldest classical texts with speculations 
on Its origin, rntil Mr. K. R Oeval commenced his 
rasearches, says Mr. Ck-roeuts, “the subject of Indian 
mtonation had baffled «11 imiuirers.' Unfortmiatelv the 
imjmrers did not know tliat they were baffled. From the 
time of Sir W. Jones a maw, of blunders has been haj^ded 
down, and the author ia on the rigi.t lines for clearing 
them away; but it would have ken better if he ],ad 
explicitly mentioned these erroneous views and raftited 
them instead of dogmatically stating Ids own. The 
blimdere are not dead, and they will be found in a work 
mote recent than the present one. Tlie author hardlv 
evet allows hmopiKmente to speak for thernselvra. Of 
Kajah S. M. Tagore he ,saya. “ Rajol, .s. 
argnmmit is apparently follows: ‘Our «cafe of kJ 
must bo tlie same a.s that of Shadji. If we take tlm 
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iirutis of «i, wltkli nfu four ui iinniber. Uf 'hj tliwc liljove 
it instead of tlioae wlikb st^paratc it fiQin m. tUe srntifi 
allotted to t'ftcli note work out tho same.' ” But it is 
surely not llie l.^st way to refute an opponent by puttiug 
into Ills luontli Bii iiplifti'ent urguinent, I’lic emr of 
Tft<^oi^ liere referred to consisted in Ids reekoniiiif tl.e 
iiumbt-r of Mftis Ijelwuen eacli diatonic note upwaitls 
inKUnd of downwards ’, but bo took it f™'* 
who Hrst made tlie mistake. Rao .Sabib P. R, Bimndarkflr 
has shown ^ that Tagore also discovered the error, but did 
not rscognine it as such. He was content to describe the 
crrouemis inU-rpretatiOn as tlie n.oderti aittingement ^ 
jirniia- Th«rc inc other also that need to be 

definitely dealt with liefore they are destroyed. 

An important chapter is that on the interpretation 0 
tlie ancient textbooks, tliat is. the translation of «levimt 
naiisa^^csfroni tUc.Vuiynasdv of Bharata and the iunj/itn* 
Linitoiw, of iiaxiigadevn. with the author’s comnienU 
It embraces eojiclualoua as to the micient system of tuning, 
propounds the tlieory that the aneieni system required 
twonly-tivd h-ntin (not twenty-two ns the textbwks say>, 
and orters a theory as to the origin of the Indian w^les. 
In the commentary on v, 2.i of Bharat4JB ch, sxviii an 
interesting expriment is dcscrilicd. showing the relation 
of tho by taking two tuned in unison, and 

1 e-tuni ti g one of tliem i n succesHi ve stages, Urn expe runeut 

works out ou the theory thot the are equal. * ^ 

Mr. Oouivnts ajiys, they are not so, and the exprinmn 
is probably a luarely tiieoretical ono. But it ii^ bueu 
the aubject of great misinterpretation, mid it would boye 
been intareating to know the woihova vicw.s on it. 
UnfoTtimatcly he breaks off his translation at this point. 
He lian even bean repioved by a cnlic for saying that 
Bliarata thought the h-ntiji were equal in 9*™. 
critic addueed tills passage to prove that Biiaratu taught 
1 I„d. AMf^ IfliiJ, t*. 
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the very opposite. The text, it ia true, isslightlj* coiTnpt, 
but it ia m xoeh n cumb where an interpreter, or at least 
a sound translator, iamost wanted. The text of Filmnita 
tranaiuted is aaid to be tliat in the Ktivyauiala Kcries, but 
in more than one caao it ix clear that the translation has 
another text bellitid it. This inaj- depend on prefenibie 
readings, but it is hardly satisfactory to adopt them 
tiilently. 

The work also contains a discussion of practical questions, 
tbe modification of the stafl' notation for Indian retjuiie- 
nients, a description of the Indian hnnuonjum. and the 
adaptation of Western keyed instruments to Indian music. 
These siiould l»e of very positive value in checking the 
degeneration of wiint Dr. Coomnniswamy calls “ the niwt 
continuously vital and most universally appreciated art 
of India" 

E. J, Thomas, 


1. South Lvdian Ejionzes: a historical survey of South 

Indian sculpture, with iconographiml notes baaed on 
original aourcKt. by O. C, Ganoolv, With an intro¬ 
ductory note by J. G, Woodroffe. 4to; pp. xiii, 
HO, with 26 + U5 plates, Publiahed by the Indiait 
Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, I9t5. 

2. Memoirs or the Co]a>miu.) Museum. Series A, Ko. I: 

Bhoskes from Cevlon, chicBy in the Colombo 
Museum, by Axanha K. Coomaraswamt, D.Sc, 4Uj; 
pp. 31. with 28 plate.-!. Printed for the Colombo 
Muxcuiti, UnivcniUy Pre.-w, Oxford, l£H4. 

The khaki cover of Mr. Gaugoly'a book, with its title 
in large gilt k-tLen* tortured into a spurious iiuitatlou of 
Tamil charactem, is unpleoshig to tlieeyc; and bisprojuiae 
of "a historical survey of South Indian sculpture” is 
somewhat imperfectly fulfilled in tke fiO pages of text 
The reader will probably Imvo a shock when he turns 
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to Itie fiTst cliapter und finds IioiiV utterly uncriticAl 
Mr- Gangoly is in his treatment of tradition. For 
d propfjff of Agastya our uutlior tells us tlmt " evidences 
are Bufficknt ... to show that he ncWly lived in the 
tJoutU about the time of Bama’s journey to the South ■’ 
(p. 3), and seems to Mcribe to him in seriousness all 
the works enrreut under his iinmc. He aimilarly treats 
the equally mythical KuAyapa (whom in the caption of the 
paragraph he styles - Kasyapat'*), and he him equally no 
doubt, as it would seem, regarding the historical character 
of .Maya. And as he frankly admits that he knows no 
Tamih and hence has been unable to obtain first-hand 
information on many essential points, it is evident that 
his ability to present a historical survey of South Indian 
sculpture’* sntfera from serious limitations. Another 
peculiarly trying feature of the l»ok is its method, or 
liick of method, in the transliteration of Indian words- 
>Ir. Gaiigoly is a Bengali, and he thrusts the rough 
pronunciation of colloquial Bengali upon the fine phonetics 
of Sanskrit words, clipping vowels and transmuting 
consonants to an appalling degree, sometiinea even to tho 
extent of becoming unintelligihle; nay, he even in hia 
ignorance of Tamil treats ivith the same rude familiarity 
the delicate vocalisai of that melodious tongue.* C'OUQ- 
hining this original sin of transliteration with a singular 
slovciilineas and inaccuracy in all the technical details 
of book-making, and crowning the combination by his 
ignorance of Tamil, Mr. Gaiigoly has given us a book 
that aronscs in tho reader at tho outset a feeling of strong 
di83ALi:^rEictiQn. 


' \\> iwiy moatiw ai «Xltm|ilBH the ffitlowing of 

act (p. low tp. 12!. 

rr.rH»N.i lai. rahukfothtm purtf-tt (p. 2lli), WiWujfpMW*.Aawffl Ip. Wl). 
ifa rookies W Mr. ttmigotj la hia for tlw VCnuM-ulm 

..ranuncmtloi. that I™ ovin **arib« it m Otl.rr writart iaa|^l O* ^ 
thus ho quoto# tho |«*|Kr *■ ArtllA paflcnka " in this JounMl (1010, p. 6(0} 
1.4 Ariitliii Pitncmls 
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Xow thi^ IS mc^t ddfortynate, fdi- (Jje work i^Etily hm 
?onsld«rablft ineriL Whilu tliu first ivtf> clmptfrrs. dealing 
■H'itli the hiatoiy of Soutljem culture and tetigiou lu 
geneml, aru of littk' value.* there is a good deal of 
intercatiiig and useful in format ion regaitliug the caiiona 
of tlie niitive iirlinta in hin tliird cliapter, which ia wLdl 
illuatrated by numenuis plates anddingmioa. Chapter iv, 
treating of tiie iiaiva aohoola of aculpture from the sixtli 
centuiy ona’ards aud tlually touching lijmn Vaialumva 
art, is interesting, tiiough .akctcliy aud iiiadequate even as 
regards .iaiva art, and lamentably insuliiciciit for other 
branches of Indian iconography;* and the general principles 
of criticism set forth in chapter v arc an alile exposition 
and defence of thC'leatiietic baaia of Indian art. Final] v 
we must express our gratitude to the author for the 
nuiacivus plates depicting typical works of South Indian 
hron^eeraft. 

Dr. Cooniaraswamy’s able nieiiioir well ilJusLi'otes and 
deacribeg the Sinhalcao and Indian broaises in the Colombo 
iluaoum, together with a few othera. They coinpriM 
0 figures of i^lva. 2 of Siva and Parvati, U of* Par rati or 
other consorts of Siva, I of Kftrttiktya, 1 of Gau^iiv, 7 of 
famous Saiva votaries, 1 of Nandi, 5 of Pattini, *> of 
Vishnu, ! of Ijikahuu (f), a of Krishija, 1 of rfanutiiiui, 

I of Sflrya. 11 of Buddha. II of BodhisaUvasand Buddhiat 
deiticfl, 13 of Istkapalas, and a coiiaiderablc number of 
animal figures and minor objects; and the iiiafcoriata are 
not only bronze, but likewise iu many eaasii copjior or 
brass, and BOinetimes oven silver and gold. Manv of 
them are of considerabk antirpiity: the apecinieus fionj 
Aniiradliapura cannot he later tlian the clcventli century, 


> For il.o d«U> iiwriUJ \,y hm to SIjU.ittByioh.tftr i« .tuit* 

•*“ fla«ri.hftd t^tween 

' Wftrwly axjniiensd. nn<l b 
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fttid for tfi& moat part are probably earlier, while moat of 
those found at Polonnarura are apparcotly not later than 
the Lbirtcentb century. It ia iutereating; to find among 
the Buddiiist figarea namcroua B^idhiaattvas and female 
deities of tbo Mahayauft. which, m Dr. Cooniaraswamy 
justly remarks, prove how incorrect it is to identify 
Northern Buddhism with Mahayana and Southern 
Buddhism with Einayana. ^lany of the Saiva brouMs 
from Polonnaruva, like some of the Buddhist figures^ are 
of extremely high artistie excellence l Dr. Coomaraswaniy 
ev'eo maintains witli geiioroiis enthusiaam that the sai^a 
saints, the Hantiinan, the Pattini in the British Musetiiiip 
the little Avali^kit^vara and Jambbala. and the two feet 
of a Xatardja are "'of spiritual and resthctic rank 
nowhere snrpaBsed Xhe plates are ndinirable, and 
Dr. Coomaraswa Iliyas identlticationa sound and convincing j 
his introduction also is able and iIlterestLIlg^ thongh on 
some znitior points^ notably the history of the Saiva saints, 
we regret that we are unable to agree with his views. 
Tlie book is one that will be indispensable for the future 
study of Indian and Sinhalese iconography. 

L D. Barnett. 


KAMm^ES AaVD ReCOIJaECTIONS of an I noun OFFlCrAL- 
Oxford, 19X5+ 

Tills is a reprint of Sir WjlSiatn Skomans excelleiit 
book. xMr. Vincent ASniith has added niiuiy valuable notes, 
and has corrected Sir William's occasional errors. 

Slecinan waa one of the tinest specimens of the Honour¬ 
able East India Compnu/B servants, and worthily takes 
rank beside such men as Bishop Heber. Sir ilurk Cnblion, 
denk ina of Assatii. Scott of the Cossyeh Hills. James 
Forbes of Gujerat. Sir Henry Hicketts. Colonel Haughton. 
and othersi. whose merits cast into the shade the some¬ 
what mythical Cleveland. Of Sieemans book it may he 

JULB. 1016. 
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snid with truth that it la oqe of lha four piaaaapt lx»ks 
about India writUo in the first lialf of the nineteenUi 
century, the other three being Fanny Parkea' Ti'aveh, 
HebeFsi/atsniaf, and Forbes' jl/flnojVa, Slcenmii’B 

was first published in 184+, but waa mostly written nine 
years before. He prefixed to it a charming dedication to 
his sister, Mrs. Furae. in which ho said that no brother 
ever had a kinder or better correspondent than she, and 
that hia book was a kind of atonement to her for having, 
in the press of ofiiciat duties, left many of her letters 
UiiaiiEiw^red. 

The weakest part of Sieeman'a book is the historical 
notieea, and here Mr. Vincent Sinitb'a amending hand has 
been especially usefuh Amid so many notes, crowded 
with facta, one or two mistakes wore unavoidable, and 
may be mentioned hero, if for no other reason, to show 
that the reviewer has gona throngh the Iwok. According 
to Stirling of Kcir, in his Cloigter Life of CharUn ike Fifth, 
sudi ft proeedore on the part of a reviewer is an extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon. In a note at p. 527 Tt ia stated 
tliftt Babar wag the sixtli in descent from Timur, and 
that his grandfather w as Abfi Sayyid. In fact. Babar was 
the fifth in descent, and his grandfather was not Abu 
Sayyid, but Abu Said. Tlie account of the Koh-i-Xur 
diamond in the note at p, 200 does not give all the 
watiderings of that gem, and is not, f tliink, correct. 
The ICoh-i-Niir is probably the diamond brought from the 
Deccan by that arch-robber Alau^d-din Khilji, and which 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Kajah of Gwalior, 
and wos given by the family of the last Rajah to 
Humayun. Humayun dutifully surrendered the diamond 
to his father, who returned it to him. Hqmayfin took it 
with him to Persia, and gave it, when hard pressed and 
a fugitive, to Tal>iiiitsp Shall. The latter was too much 
of ft bigot to care about a stone, and sent it as a present 
to ft co-religiotiist in the Deccan. Possibly Mfr Jumk 
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obtained it afterwards and presented it to Sbah Jebati. 
Mr, Viooent SmitU relies upon Valentine Ball, but as 
Mr, Stanley Lime Poole remarks in a not* at p. IdT of 
his monograph on Babar, Professor Ball did not know 
that Biibar’s dinroond had been sent back to the Deccan- 

tl. B, 


India and the Wak. London: Rodder & Stoughton. 

This is a beantifnl Wk, and lord Sydenham has con¬ 
tributed an interesting introduetion. It is sad to think of 
so many of the magnificent aoldiera here depicted having 
been slain in a European quarrel far from their native 
land. But «oWr&*e oWfj?#, 


Memoiuk and Corresfondence of Majob-Ckneral 
Babbaoe. London, 1910. 

This book should be intereeting to Qiii Hyes, and even 
to young Anglo-Indiatia It ia the autobiography of 
a military and civil officer who spent most of his life 
in India, and who is the son of the Charles Babbage 
who invented the calculating machine and wrote the 
Ninth Bridgewater Trcatiae, It is a minute and singular 
record of the life of an able roan who served his wuntry 
well, but who never quite auccecdcd in making lim merit 
known. General Babbage was bom in 1824, and ifi still, 
1 am glad to say, among us, and ta a tnember of our 
Society. He spent most of his boyhood in London, and 
it is one of his curious reminiscences that the Regent's 
Park want at that time not open to the public. Hia father 
obtained a cadetship for bim, and he was sworn in, iii 
March, 1848, in the Elost India House, that sombre building 
in Leadetiimll Street, abounding, like Spenser's wood, "in 
pathca and alleys," with which is associated so much of 
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the njiunnce of Etitoas^ careers- Eabbage sailed for India 
in the following month, and a significatit poasage in the 
book says that the boy* who had lost his mother when be 
WM three years old, was bidden good-bye by hi$ father in 
the library. ** He did not see me into the cab/^ 

The autobiography oaonot be described aa exciting 
reading. It is rather long, and has not much sparkle^ 
but read on, as it is the veracious record of an able 
Englishman who exemplified the remark of Trollope's 
brick maker that ''Lfa dogged as docs it". There were^ 
however^ two shining points in the career. One was when 
Babbage had a succf:^sftil brush wntfa the Abors of Assam 
in 1847^ and the other was the Indian Mutiny. At that 
eventful time Babbage was on the North-West Frontier 
at Nowshero and Hoti Mardan. 

The autobiograpliy recalls to ns another straightforward 
book, namely the Meiiioirs of Mark Pattison. Perhaps 
(he two men were not unlike in character, but Babbage 
was mathematical, and apparently had no taste for the 
classics or for general literature. He studied Bengali^ but 
saw no beauty in the Ramnyan. 

The book contains some interesting refereneea to 
Sir Hugh Oaugh and Lady Canning and Eishpp Wilson 
and Archdeacon Pmtt and Sir John Lawrence and 
Sir Robert Montgomery* 

Like nearly every n^iddlc-closs Englishman^abbage bad 
relations who had been in India before him. Sir Edward 
Ryan, the Chief Justice of Bengal, waa Ids uncle^ Babl>age 
has not much to say about hia father, genius though that 
pihrent was. a boy» he aaya, ho used to fear him and 
to avoid meeting him. After his return from India tlic}^ 
w'ere good friends. 


IL B. 
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THE Temi-le of Dem By A. M- Blackmak. pp. 128, 
with 71 plates. Cmto : Ser^nce des Andquitis, 1913- 
Tlie revievdng oE a book oE this kind Is a difficult Uak. 
nnd one can really soy little more than that it is on 
adniiroble work o£ its kind ond so cordially recommend 
it to all students o£ the details of Egyptian archeology. 
Mr. Blackman has already contributed a similar vdnmo 
oil the temple of Denddr to Sir Gaston Maspdro's seriw o 
descriptions of ** Les Temples Immergea do la Nubie , to 
^■hich this book also belongs. - Derr ” is mtaclly similar 
td "Deiidur " iu its 3COp<s atid aim* It is simply a fuU 
and detailed catalogue of the temple, giving descriptions 
oE every relief scene on its wttUa and the text nf every 
inscription accompanying them with translations. Con¬ 
stant repetition is inevitable, but this is the fault of the 
ancient Egyptians, and Raineses II. who built the temple 
of Derr, was much given to vain repetitions. The book 
is a plain statement of the facts regarding tins temple, 
and as «nch is a good example of hard work thoroughly 
carried out by the author, ond completely illustrated by 
eisty-four plates of tine pbotegraphs and seven of like 
drawings. Mr, Blackman esptesaes his obligations te 
Miss Bertha Porter, ivho bos provided liim with all the 
bibliographical particulars, oa in the cose of the former 
volume on Dtnd4r. it , i t 


The Rock Tombs of Meir. Parte I and II. By 
AvtwARD M. Blackman. M.A. Volumes sxn and 
xxiii of the Publications of the Archmological Survey 
of Egypt, edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 

The first two volumes of Sir. Blackmaira Roc* Tomfe 
of Noa-xiiiand ssiii of the aouual publications 

of the Archaeological Survey of Egyptr—taka us to the 
most interesting but comparatively unexplored site of 
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the tombs of the rulers of the fourtceath uomc:. There iu 
uo more fftscinutin^ or profitublc study tbuu to look into 
the tiiODurnonts of these local chioftaius who, in the Middle 
Ages of Egyptian liistury, succeeded in establisbing an 
almost SDvrut) bwa^'- over the detnesnes granted tliciu 
in fee by the Pharaohsi Their rapid rise to power under 
the tifth and sixth dynasties is attributable not only to 
their owu energies mid the favour of their royal masters, 
but perhaps still mare to the local and partlcularist feeling 
of the noine with its possibly half-conscious niemorv of 
iiidopeudciice in histoncal or legendary tiinea and Its 
certainly acutely felt diatinctioii as a detinitely marked 
religious unit. There is no sufficient evidence at Meir 
that the barons of the twelftli dynasty are lineal 
descendants of those of the sixth, hut in other nomea this 
continuity ia to be found and ifr. Blackman is willing to 
concede it. 

After opening with an illuminating iwrcount uf what is 
known from the toinljs discovered of the nouiaiths of the 
Old and Middle Kingdom—-the characteristic name of the 
former is Pepi-ankli.of the latter Ukh-hotp—ilr. Blnckuinn 
briefly reviews previous work on the eite. The chief uf 
his predecessors were Messrs. Chassinat, Ugrain, and 
Cl^at, who in the years 189(1-1900 carried out escava- 
tioiis and more particularly made copiea and drawings 
of inscriptions, reliefs, and frescoes there, calling altention 
first to the highly original and mitiiraliatic chaoicter of 
the local art which under the Middle Ivlngrlom seems to 
have cfitabliahed something like a Bchooi of its own. Of 
tlic humour and spirit of those artists Mr. Blackman idves 
a good idea, alike in his illustrations and in histrar.slaLion.s 
of the tomb-inaci-iptiona, whlcli better than anything else 
bring home to the reader the life of nearly 4.000 veara 
ago on a feudal UWs estate. Mr BJackinan's subject 
Ill the first volume is In particular tlm tomb of Senhi, son 
of Ukh-botp {twentieth century u.c.) and apparently the 
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fimlof tins line of nomttrcli^ under the twelfth dynnsty. 

In the second volume he deeb wilh the chapel of Senbi a 
son and suecesaor. Ukh-totp. This alternation of uamoa 
til a djTiastic ibt is frciiuoiit ia Egyptian Tiisfcory. and the 
tivclfth dynasty with its Sesoatrisea and Aiueaembcts 
preaents a stiiking esamplo of it to which, however, 
parallels can bo found in the histories of most countries, 
fts for instance modern Denmark, whore for the last 
400 years the kings have homo aUematcly the name 
Kristian and Frcderik. Of Dkhdjotp curiously enough 
ilr. Blflckiuan finds no mention in the inscriptions of 

Sciibi's tomb. 

From both tombs he illustrates excellently the character¬ 
istics of the art of Sleir under the twelfth dynasty. 
He poiiitB out that towards ilie end of the dynasty 
a » preciouBiies-i" and over-fastidiousness of work makes 
itself el'id cut. the Eoroniniier of decadence. 

But the information of greatest valne to be derived 
from ifr. Blackiuan's work is tbo new light it throws on 
the social conditions and religious beliefs of ibe time, and 
ihe fresh confirmatioti of what was already ktmwij or 
suspected. On p Id of the introduction to the second 
volume Mr. Blackmanaddueesnow evidence in corroboration 
of the well-founded hypotlicsis that the written or pictorial 
.loseriptions of food olferings were believed to possess 
a magic power to supplement—why not completely replace f 
—the actual food olferings in sustaiiiing the spirit of the 
deceased. The fresh evidence in support of this hypothesis 
is most welcome. rarticularly valuable again is what 
Mr. Blackman has to say on the ethnological pTObbtns 
presented iu tlic relieffl of the tombs. A typical instance 
of his skill iu dealing witti these questionH ia his discus-siou 
of the uao of the word Aamu, which appears to be applied 
not only to tlie mainly Semitic nomads of Asia but also 
to the Beja typo of uommb to be found between tlia Nile 
and Bell Sea. Mr. Blackman compares tlic modem 
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Egyptian of ''Arab'' to include tlie Haniitio 

"'AbabdeliIt is; in fact, meraly a widening of the 
nnumiiig of the word, ao that it labels a sociological rather 
than an ethnic group* We can easity find parallels to 

this; for instance, ehronictera of the First Cnisade_ 

e,g, the author of the Ge»fa Fra^iconim —-habitually speak 
of the Turks os Saracens and Hagarenes, while, conversely, 
the sixteenth century Eiigiishnmn, when he prayed for the 
conversion of all "Jews, Turks, inadels, and heretics", 
included under Turks all the Moslem world. Mr. Blackman, 
however, thinks it quite possible that there were alreadv 
Syrian inimigrants in the country east of the Xile who had 
begun to filter in during tlio Egyptian Dark Agea between 
the sixth and eleventh dynasty. Tiic story of Abraham's 
visit perhaps lenda the support of legend to tha other 
proofs Mr. Blackman produces. And of the great Semitic 
migration of the Amorites (c. 2500 Bit,) into JPaleatine 
and Syria some part may well have reached Egypt 

To this short notice of Mr. Blackman's account of Meir 
it may he added that the drawings, photographs, and 
coloured faesimitos of the reliefs in the two tom ha (the 
lost are the work of Mr. F, Ogilvie) are not the least 
attractive part of an attractive work. In part xxiv of 
the Arch«oIogic*l Survey's publications Mr. Blackman is 
continuing bis account of Meir. 

A. W. A, liEEPEK. 


The Biblical Lessons ; a Chapter in Biblical 
Ahchawlogv. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D. pn. 97, 
London, 1DI3. 

This interesting essay deals ivjth the history of the 
reading of portions from the Pentateuch during public 
worship on Sabbath days. The anthor calls attention 
to the ancient character of this custom, which Josephus 
tr^ea back even to ifoses himself. At the ti,ne of the 
Mislmah these readings were regulated by fixed rules. 
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Opinianfi differ, however^ aa to the kn^h of the divkioos, 
becftuiie tliia henr^ on the question whether tho whok 
Pedtatcuch wiia completed in One year or m a longer 
pericKi The chief object of the above tTeafeise is to prove 
that the diviaiotui were so arranged P,fi to finish the 
PenULeucU in one year. Tlie question is complicated, not 
only by the scantiness of reliable sonreesp but also by the 
oxifiteace of one statement in the Talnind to the eHecb 
that the cycle of reading covered the space oE three yeats.^ 
The author's task is therefore to dbptove this statement 
and to establish liis own theory. The best way to do so, 
he finds, ia to look for parallels^ and these he discovera In 
the usage of the Samaritans and Qaraitea. As the annual 
cycle 18 an eatablished fact with these two sects, he 
concludes that it is quite plausible that they aa well as 
the Rabbanite Jews followed an older custom, although 
differences developed in some details. Dr. Gostcr justly 
lavs stress on the nncanottieal character of tho names 
of the Pentateuch itself as well as of the five hooka, 
lliese names have always been quite conventional Even 
so late an authority as Sa^adyaU does not use any of these 
names in his Arabic version of the T 6 rahx ®nd to Genesis 
he gives the heading '^The first book, which is the book 
of creation^'.’ 

We mnst, however, distiugutsh between a. cue tom end 
the terminology employed for the Game* '' hilst tho 
former may be old. the latter is subject to the changes 
of time and circumstance* Tills is visible in the oae bj'' 
the Sauiaritans of the term qi^a for a small section, be It 
a group of verses or a single phrase. This word is not 
Samaritan, but Arabic, and superseded any older term, 
when Arabic liccame the vernacular, Sa'adyah and 


1 See BUehler, “ Tb® Rwidiiis pI it*e Uir neH Prophets in n Tri«ncla1 

Cvole*’: ‘IQR* T, PPL ^a> , t. 1,.., f. 

’* This howling Is not m 1» found in IfernnbonrE* •ctlUotl. Itut t» 

(pnn In A ilS. «py in my poaMMi™. 
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QanUtc nuthorq u-se it frequently in this of the 

Hebrew even in the arabid.^ fenns amj 

The author theu turns bia attention to the 
relutioii between j^r^AaA (or should it not rather lie 
p*ra^!ulh ?) and and here his %-kws are undoubtedly 

correoL The latter word means nothing hut “arraugetnent", 
order'*, nurl may be uaed for a eoinpilation of parts of 
tho Bible, or prayers. Or poems, as well as for the order 
of proceedings on partieular occasions. Tlie general 
conception of p'nieAwA is that of a section of the 
Pen tate Itch, either doaljng with one topic or serving as 
a weckl}'" Eeason. The term has not, therefore, any 
dehnite nieaniDg. The other question dealing with the 
“open"* or “closed" breaks in the test will pi-obably 
ahvaye remain unansweredp nnlesB a code-t of much 
greater age than now e^stant is discovered« At any 
rate Dr. Oasters oouipanson with the Samaritan divisioii 
is interesting. 

Of real importonee in the Appendix to the book, 
containing a Samaritan calendar table for the Mohainmedan 
year 1329 (ID 10-11), Soinething of this kind has never 
been published before, "J'iic names of the iiionths are 
Arabic, all the rest is Hebrew^ but the writing is in 
Sauiaritan charaetarsi A facsimile of the pagrai 3 and -I 
(seventh and eighth months) is given on the fly-leaf of 
the book, which, taken m a vrhole, k a valuable contribution 
to tlic history of tho canon of the Bible. 

11. HlRSCflFELD. 


Bauvlosische Briefe Ai?a heh Zeit bej; Hasi.uubap[- 
Dyn'astie. Bcarl>eitet von ABTiii;Ti Ungxad. Leiprig: 
Hinrichs, 1914. 

The '* Dynasty of Babylon which, for tho sake of 
stating clearly the period^ is geuoraliy called "tlic 
Hamtnurabi-dynasty , was one of coiLsiderable Jiiiportance 
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iu JUM. 1 IJ* ways. It is noteworthy from the fact that it 
was really a foreign (a'osteni or soutli-western Arabian) 
dynasty, and bccatisc it included Uaiuuiuiabi, a'hom the 
Assyrians, and probaldy, also, the later Babylonians, 
called Auiuiiirapi (see the PrcMSeedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archasology, May. IDOl, p, 191, test and 1st 
footnote). Tliat the final element is really mhi, however, 
is implied by the translation of its elcuieiito as A'tnltt- 
rajHnBn". "tny faiinly is wide-spread,” or the like, m 
Babylonian. 

The present work, wliicU eonaiats of -triO pages, contains 
270 documents <pp. 1-239). transcription on the left, 
translation on the right, notes at the fool. This is 
followed by a glossary which extends to p. 40-1. a list 
of proper names (two pages). idco|rraplis in transcription 
(3 pp ), and some additions and corrections. Tlic texts 
are arranged as far as poaaible in chronological order. The 
in trod action (pp. ix-xxxiii) deals witli the period, the 
publications in which the texts are found, their place of 
origin, the earlier Attempts at iianslalton, and tlie contents 
of the scries. 

In such a niwa of material, it is naturally itoposaihle to 
do more than indicate the general contents, with one or 
two spectinens. The following Is the author's nbstnict of 
the first letter dealt with 

"I, It deals with the calling up of ships and crews for 
a warlike undertaking. The king blames the receiver 
for his neglect Jdtherto, and warns him to carry out 
instructions more carefully. Otherwise he will ho made 
responsible for tho death of those who fall in the course 
of the expedition.’' 

The docuineiit Itself is fitim I.arsa (EUasar). and is 
suppose*! to have lieen written either by or for Bliu-lsint 
the bother of Eri-Aku (Ariodi), or Bim-Anu. The 
person addressed was named Xftria, and the aliit»s were to 
have l*een hande*i l.y him to Mannu“-kiina-J?lamai, but 
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Nuria had not carried out thts order. The flhipSp ten m 
number, were to have alJ necdfnt tackle. "Thy soul is 
Tvitb the Cre ws who die."* 

This ioscription, wbicli was first published by Langdon, 
of Oxford, is somewhat defective. 

Another text (Xo. 3) is the celebrated letter, which was 
at first supposed to refer to Chedorlaoiner, and of which 
King, who revised it from a photograph taken at 
Constantinople, published the first really trustworthy 
copy:— 

Ann Sin-Minnn”' kibi~tna 
hati”' M £mutiKtH’^ Sa Uti-in ttmmdnu" 
/nis^-«umar /nnuut loean/MinittK** inn. 

diaffiani* Ai ffait-ka -dmuittnu"* fioti** ana 

hthti-H-im ff&iffimit. 

'* Say to Siu-iddina. thug (says) Hammurabi: ' TJie 
goddesses of Emutbab, which are under thy protcctiou, 
the troop which is under the aut]iorit 3 '‘ of /nnA-samar 
shall deliver safely to thee. Tottak the troop with the 
troop which is under thy comtoaud, then alinll the 
goddesses be brought safely into their dweltiugs* (dano 
soil nian die Otittinnen wohlbehalten in ihre Wohnstatte 
hringen).'* 

In a footnote to iupiri tlie author says, " As long aa the 
meaning of lupid in tlm connection b not clear, con- 
cluaiona concerning the relations of this letter arc moat 
uncertain. Does it deal with the cure of sickness by the 
power of the idols, or the consecration of troops ? ” 

But troop was to touch troop, and the result was that 
the idols would enter their dwell Inga safely—surely this 
means that their safe transit was to be seen red bv th is 
double guard. 

Aiintbcr inscription of an historical nature is a text in 
the British Muaeum from Hommiirabi to Siii4dSnua“, os 
above (No. B). It shows the great Babylonian legislator 
ns detennined to work justice:_ 
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i£a&ii£n 

iiTiftttmTiict ana firi-ka oi^etr- 

<Z{im u'ariktwiu parii^ iupitT bit i-itntniWEiiTJt'ma 

dtna»* iimct jiflKioii" 

•^The Prefect of Police of lledii“ hns infornied me of 
an injury which has hcen done to him. 1 now send that 
Prefect of Police of lledii“ to thee. Examine his com¬ 
plaint, Send, that liifl opponent<s) may be brought to 
thee. Tlieo judge ihom according to the laws,"' 

For the sake of comparison I add a direct translation 
from the original Babylonian into EnglvBh 

"Tlio Prefect of Medil"' has informed me concerning 
the injury done to him. I send that Prefect of Medh'P to 
tlnu—examiue his comp!nitit. Send, let them bring to 
thee hia accuser, and let them have judgment according 
to tlie law." 

Whether it was a moral or a physical injury is not 
atated, but the context points to tlie former. In thla 
case 6^ dwaii-Stt would seem to mcau '* his accu6er<s) 
Ungnad seems to be right in rendering 
f‘lftw”. He points out that the full phraao is fiindat 
Airri’", "law of the king." This may refer to the 
celebrated Code of Hammurabi, which, howe%’er, is 
called (iinatii in the colophon of the British Museum 
fnigmoutary copy (see the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Ai-chflsology, JJoveiuber, iy02. p, 304). 

The contents of these letters vary greatly, but they 
are mostly of a private naUire. i^o. 14 refers to an 
intercalary month i Nos. 49-51. T4. 148, etc., refer to 
ships; No. 58 refers to sheep-stealing; No. SS deals with 
an expected attack on Sippar; and No, 238 with a plot to 
overthrow Babylonian authority. 

It would be ungenerous to hnd fault with such an 
excellent work, but a subject-list would have Ijccn a 
convenience. 

T. G. PjNCHES. 
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Le Palais i>l Daiuus a Scan, gikcLE av, J.C, 
Sinipb Notice par M. L, PlU.ETp Archit’Ccte diploiue 
par le Gouvertiemeut. Paris: Geiithner; 

Tlni cover and the titlo-page of this book, repriisenting 
a seated Pei^ian uiandieaded lion (frotu the bas-relief on 
p. 75) looking backwards, towards bis outstretched wing* 
accompanied by the above title. Innocent of aceenta 
l>ecaiise drawn in capitals^ iiupression of the 

antiijue and the bi^sairc whicb^ in all probability^ m not 
iiQiiitended. 

It Is a raodost work of lOT pages, by 5| inches, 
with 31 il Inst rations, the whoio, text and pictures, being 
printed in brown to imitAte sepia. As tliese pictures 
have caused a considerable sacrifice of space, the 
amount of letterpress may be regarded as being atMJiit 
60 pagis. 

What the book lacks in quantity, how'cver, it makes up 
in timt quality which is needed for " line simple notice 
dcatia ^<2 aux visiteurs du Salon des Artistes fran^is”* 
It deals with tho site, the plain, and the mills uf Susa; 
the excavations undertaken there, in ivliieh fuU credit is 
gi%*en to Lullus; the discovery of Dariiyi's palace and its 

general aspect'"; the northern portion of the same, and 
the tijxirfdtWjt. "rise pictures, Ijoth the photographs and the 
anthor'a water-colourSp arc especially good, though aome of 
them are w'Antiiig in contrast. The s&rhfr smoking the 
as he w^alks la an example of tlie dignified w'ay in 
wliieb Orientals do whntr we regiird os comparatively 
trisdal things. The plana and view^a, both of antiquities 
and iiio<lern tilings, nro excellent. Striking is the Imaui- 
Zadeh Sliush, from a Avator-colour dm wing by the author 
Tills showfl the lower part of the walls of tlie building 
tsiiiiplotely deniojiahed, and it seems a wonder that they 
remain in pnaitiou* It ia of baked brick in plaster, but 
the base of the walls b sapped by the nomads, who come 
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to fetch the material for their burial-pi aces. Moreover* 
the winter rains always can-y away a part of these ruino^ 
and no attempt is mado to stop the ravages of time and 
weather. 

M. Fillet has succeeded in producing an artiatic and 
interesting little book. 


T. O. Pinches. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

COY^b«r-D«(Mmbflr, 


L General JIactings or the Royal Asiatic Society 

Septmnbir 31, Colon&l Plunkett in. the ckutr. 

The fallowing weie elected iiieitiberi^ of tlie Society:— 

Pandit Rati tial Aniani* 

Mr. V. Satesa Aiyar> 

Pandit ShiY Kunmr Cbattm edi. 

Professor Jogmdnuuth SaminJidar* 

Mr, li hoe Shuttle worth read a paper on the Slaai ur 
Rock Temple and other Hindu Temples of the Kangra 
Hills, Punjab, 

A discussion followed, in w'hich Mr. Cousens and 
Mr. Coldstream took part. 


If^iT^mber 1, 19IS .—Sir Charles Lyall in the chair. 
Pifteeii naminacioiis were approved for election at the 
next General Meetiug. 

Pandit Shyani Shankar read a pap^r entitled “Some 
Chronological Assumptions in the Historj* of Sanskrit 
Literature 

A discussion Eollowed, in which Dr^ Thomas, Profesaor 
HagopiaiL and Mr, Setlur took part. 


Dcceniber /4, 1915 .—The following were elected 
iiictnbei'a of the Society:— 

Mrs. Mabel Holm wood. 

Maulavi BaEiblr-nd-iiln AhuunL 
Sbneemat Nimial Chandra Baiicrjh 
Mr. Britidaban Chandra Bbattacharya* 

1(11^4 
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Mr, H. B, Baclifiin. 

Mr. M. A ml Chandra Cbatterjec. 

Baba Hemauga Chuadra Chaadhari. 

Babtt Hiranlramar Buy Cbaudhuti. 

Mr, Baaarsi Lai Garr. 

Mi. G. H. HargiMTia. 

Mr. Pnitm Chand Jfahar. 

Mr. Lakidiniana Bmupe. 

Thakdi Bajendia Bingh. 

Bahu Kshiiindm Natb tagore. 

Mi. F. Bnahhropk ‘WiUiamfl. 

Eight nominationa were approved for election at the 
next Goiieml Meeting. 

Sir Charlea LyaU read a paper entitled "Some 
EjtpcriinentA in adapting Arabian Metrical Forma to 
English Versa 

A discussion followed, in which ProFefisor Margolioutli 
spoke. 


11. Contents oir Orienxai* Journals 

t, JotnuiAii Asiathioe. li^rio XI, Tome IV, No. hi. 

Pruyluski (J.). Le Nord-Oiiest do llude dans Le Vinaya 
des Miila Sarvastivadin. 

Senart (E.). Notes d'^pigmphw indienae i L'inscription 
dll vase do Wardak. 

BiEsk4 (M.). L'Enfcr Camhodgien d'apres le Trai Pimm 
*' Les ti'ois Mondes". 

Hnart (Cl.). l>ocadiontfi de I'Aeie Central e i Trois actea 
notaries arnbea de Tarkend. 

_ghazel licptaglotte d’Abou-lahai| l^Iailadj. 

Vissieru (A.). La niarine chinoise at s* nouvellc 
nomenclature. 

_OrtbogTBphe officiolle chinoiso des aoms de capitaka 

elrnngtres. 
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H. T'oiryo PiO. Vol. S\l. ^To, n- 
Laiifef (B.>. Optical Lghscb, 

Cordicr (H.)u Lcs Cofrespondauta da Bertin, 

Kockhiil <W, WV), Tfol^sa on tlie Relatious and Trade o£ 
China with the Eaatetn Archipelago. Part II. 

in. JoUBSAlt AND PROCKBDIJiOa OF TlIE ASIATIC SdCTETV 
OF Besoh. Vol. IX, Nos, iii-iv, T-*vi. 
Vidyobhuaana (S, C-X So-aor-tliar-pa; or Code of Buddhist 
Moiuuttc Laws, 

Smeeth (W. R), Tlie Geological Hiatory of S. India, 
Homell (J.). Recent Pearl Fishery in Palk Bay. 
Nanjundayyo (H. V.). Soiaa Aspects of Ethnographic 
Investigations, 

Batabyal {B. C.). Dakshindhar, a Godling of the 
Sunderbuiis, 

IV. MBMorns of thb Amatio Socibiv op BesoaIm 
Vol. V, No. iii. 

Bsnerji (R. D.X The Palas of Bengal. 

V. JOL-BNAL OF THE PaNJAD UkTORICAI. SOCtBTV. 

Vol. m. No. ii. 

3Iat«ha1l (Sir John). Taxi!a. 

Hutchison (J.) and J. PIl Vogel, Tiie Panjab Hill States, 
Maclagan (Sir E). The Site of the Battle of Dellii, 1803. 

' VI. Indian Asthidabt. Vol. XLJV, Ft, dUx. 

Sewell (R.X The Chronology of the Paiidya Monarehy. 
ZimincTiiianii (H,). Some lieioarks on tlie Chronology of 
the Dpanishoda. 

Liuird (Major C. E,). Gazetteer Gleanings. 

VII. CbTLON ANTIOUAHT and LlTBltAat RP,Qt5TBB. 

Vol. L Ft. i. 

Chalmers (Sir R,). BiiddliaghcBa and his Work. 
Mcerwarth (K.). Outlines of Sinhalew Folklore. 
Suinangala (Rev, S). The Dhanimapada and ita 
Couuaentary, 
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Codrington (H. W.). The Pedigree of the Pardao. 
Meerwarlh-Levina (Mrs. L>. The Hindu Ocidde«j Pattxni 
in the Buddhist Popular Beliefs of Ceylon, 

Xaaia'Mtm (Ven. Sri> Satanaukata Sangharaja, 

Stace (W. T.). Buddhist AtomisiB. 

Gunawardhatia (W. F.V Parakrama Baku VI and liis 
“ alter ego ", 

Till. RiTifiTA JJEOLI BtuDi ORiaS'TAU. Vol, VI, Fasc, iv. 
Griffini (E,). LLsta dci Manoseritti araW, nuovo fondo, 
della Bih, Arobrosiana di Milano. 

Vnllauri (M.). II I Adliikara^a delP Artha^tra di 
Kantilyo. 

Fortsch (W.). Aitbabyloniashe Texte aua Drehem. 

IX, PhoCBEBIKGS of the aoClEtV OF BlOUCAI* AiicnEOLOor. 
Vol. XXXVU, Pu Vi. 

Sayco (A. H.). Two Early Babylonian Historical Legends, 
Bates (0.). Semitic Trocea in Mammrica. 

Kaville (E,). Hebrseo-JSgyptiaca. 

Daiches (S,). The Assyrian and Hebrew words for Beard 
of the Ear of Com. 

Cowley (A.). Another Avainatc Phpyms of the Ptolemaic 
Period. 

Peet (E.). The Egyptian word for '* Drayman 

X, Journal of the, Soetk CitiNA Branch of tmk Roval 
Asiatic SociBry. Vol. XL\T. 1910, 

Stanley (A,)f. Putoehan. 

Moule (Kev, A. 0.), Notices of Christianity in Cliins 
extracted from Marco Polo. 

Bradley (C. B,). The Tone'Accents of two Chinese 
Dialects. 

Chinese Pagodas, 

Hodoue (Rev. L.). The Cli'ing Miiig Festival. 

Reti I i»IscenccN of a Chioese Viceroy's Secretary. Trans] ated 
by Ardshcnl. 
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Warrun (Bev. G. G.>. Thu VVn Pan Tablet 
Tyler (W. F.), On a large Meteoritu. 

XI. ButLETOf m L’fiCaLB FRANCAISR U’ESTEfeMB ORIENT. 
Tome XIV| So, viii 
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VI 

THE INDO-GEEHAJilC ACCENT IK MABATHI 
Bt R, L. TURNER 


1. Tlie following artidit ia priowmiy an attempt to 

the eqnfttioiis, Sanskrit = Cojnitl 

mdjdr Si Afarathi mAJctr; Sanskrit = Gujrikti 

maadn ^ MamtUi Sfluskrit — Maiathl 

pa£ci,»| Sanskrit HpasOmnum = ^larlthl vafhd}}. 

2. I liav 4 ^ uiado use of the fuUowing abbreviatiou-s for 
tbe names of languages* 


SkU Sanskrit 
PkL Prfikrit 
JHi. 

SaunLsfnl 
M. Mariktbl 


G. GdjirAti 
S. Sindbl 
P, Paiijfibl 

H. Hindi 
B. Baiifidl. 


For transcription I have used the aystera of tlio JR AS., 
adding a mark of length over i and o\ for phonetic 
repreaentation that of the Ajssociation phon^tique Inter¬ 
nationale. ‘ in front of a syllable indicates the main 
stress; | the secondary stress, "'over a vowd the chief 
tone. ^"Streas^ is uaed for the stress or energy accents 
*'Dfack”; **toae*^ for the musical iicccnt 

3, With regard to the part that accent haa played in 
the development of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
JM, laio. n 
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there hftv^j heen three aharply divided opinion3, one 
represented hy PLschehthe second by Jacobi, and the third 
by Blocli. 

" 4. PiBcliel ^ maititained there are certain sound-clmiigea 
ill the Prakrit dialects which can be ascribed only to the 
influence of an accent correspotiding in pn^iition with that 
uf Vedie Sanskrit. 

5, Jitcobip" on the other hand, denies the existence of 
this accent or its effecLs in Pmkrit, and in return argued 
that the accent of Prakrit was a fitreas, corresponding 
ill place with that usually ascribed to Classical Latiu. 
tiricreon® ainongfit others, has accepted Jacobi's view, 
and has endeavnared to show that this stress has been 
responsible for further developinent in the modem 
Languages. 

6* Lastly, Julea Bloch* points out that we know 
nothing certain about the accent in ancient times \ that 
there is much that is doubtful aud inconsistent in both 
PLschers and Jacobi's theories J that the modem langaogea 
possess no stress; that an accent theory is not necessary 
to explain Maritid phonology, and flniahes by sayings 
" Dos tors il convient de coneiderer lea variations rrguliferea 
de quantity et moiue do timbre des voyelks oommo 
dependant d'un rhytbme purement quantitatif."*^ 

1 t^rcininaalit ditr PrdlTit^wpraihtn^ puflHitu. 

' Thff only arliicW by Jwhi that 1 octeMly hava Xjftion me it that in 
/iDMCr. olviit pp- ll- and fnitn m^tii^niatie remonkj 

III OntiitmAr, aFid fTom coni-EtraatiOd with i'tofesiOEr Jocahi 

hinuelf, that 1 have f^therod what his vitawa an ttua BaUj&Ct oUa. £ miut- 
farther a|solfigiifl for tha wd Sncaanjdetenaaa of ihb juticlD wilii inigiuil 
to rtforwOMw- Hot in Iti# &HSO of camparatiire phllolo^^ uidcKi I Imp^Hail 
ta fioase&ii B pArticnlAr book myo^f, ibere h little hope Ihat I ibAll Htul 
to it La For lufiliar inupf^Senolea £ mu^t plead tlie 

exigenoieA of tailiUry warvice, whkh uiske a returts to Eny:Lmd and 
LibtiuHes a matter of donbt. 

* "On tlie Phonoliigy of tho lado-Arjan Tamaealors^j slit, 

pp. 3fl3 ffr % K I 

^ La FormtiCmH dt ta maraih^, fL 

• Op. 
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7, It is thereforu iny object to attempt to detcnnine 
lioiiV fut ono or the other of the^e views >s correctp or 
whether, as is often the casc with apparently ronlUcting 
contentions^ thero may not be some truth in all three, 

8. The accent of Vedic Sanskrit, it ia geiifirally 

acknowledgedj aa far as can be gathered from a com- 
parifKjn witli the accentuation a 3 'ateins of Greek, Balto- 
SlavoniCp mid Primitive Germatuc, in the main repreficnts 
that of the parent Indo-Germauic language, at kiiai in its 
later stage. Our knowledge of this Vedic accetit is obtained 
from the various aeeentcitd tcicts such m the M^/vedu or 
the from \'cdic scanHion (e,g. Vedic 

ijtiTiip ^ Greek scanned as a dbjdlabk), and from the 
notices and discussions of gTaintnariatis such aa Fiii(^ini, in 
whose day this accent still apjiearti to have been in iiaCp or 
the authors of the Fr&Liiiakh^'a^ and ^ik|aSp ctc,^ 

8* As described by Panini^ the chief points in Oils 
systcni were as follows:— 

A, Each accented word had either tlie udMta or the 
Bvarita accent as its cliicf aeceut. 

i. The iidatta was the highest tone of the word. 
A few words bad two udatta syllables. 

li. The fivarita, as an independent accent^ fdl on the 
ay dahk following an elided i or with udfitta: e,g. lanuak 
( : 

B. There were three grades of accentuation among tlie 
other ayllahlea. The one iuimediatel}^ following the udfitta 
puHsctised a falling toncp also called svariift. Of tho 
syllables following this svaiita the lowest tone was that 
immediately* preceding the nest udatta. Thus dydvaprthhn 
limy be nuineritally represented, where 4 is the higbest 
tone, aa 4 8 2 1 4, 

10. It isp lioweverp imporLaJit from the point of view 
of this investigation tisat the systems of the accented 
texts and ut Piit^ini do noL altogether agree among 
1 tiefl W^kcrikH^h CTt$mnaiikf ip *.T43 Wr 
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th«mi$elvc3H Them differenccR may Ijc claimed utid^r two 
heads according to A, the nature of the accent; B, its 
position. 

A. i. lu the l^uida^ TaitliHya^ 

Taif^^rtj^{£ran^a£:d, the avarita wa$ ihehighe^^t 
tone; while the udnlta was in the middle. 

ii. In dlgti action to Panini and BY.i the Ka^tnlrl 
MSS. of KV. and Atharvaveda anti the grainmariaa 
Katyilyaiia diaiLnguLfiU the independent svaritOi aharply 
from the avarita which followed an udatta aylUihle« 

ill. The S^titjyatficArdhrUiiia marks only the accented 
syllable and makes no distinction aiuong the nnac^ntedp 
though thia may be a matter of writing only, not of 
speech. 

B. There were dilFerences. also, in the position of tlie 
oOcenL 

i. Vedie mptii Gr. cirra : Cla<isica] snjiifa; Ved. a^fart 
Gr* ectei * Cl (ef. dtiM ; Gr* SiKu); OM- : CL £ifa-; 
Ved. aidati : CL iddati or A V, i/n/tt/arii-: Cl. 

iL A dual svarita becomes udatia: e.g. 

> dy^uh > flydwA. 

in. Tiic syllable preceding the svarita takes udatta 
regularly in ^B., and also sometimes according to T&nini''8 
rules: e.g., -invyd-?-fdeya-; Ved. rtryiU : P. virya-; 
jnantLsytfti : SB. manw^i^l €ed €ltld : imiidd. 

iv. In some passages of liio particularly where 
a word is often repeated, thu accent is liable to be 
etimiged. 

V. Somotimes in tlie in Tcduplicatcd formations 
and long compoimds, which nonnally have the accent on 
the reduplicating syllable or on the finst member of the 
compound, a second accent is added laU^r in the word. 
a.g. bdtbalUi, iJemxptatUi. Oecasionally this second accent 


■ Wackaramgiel^ 0|t. oit,, fllSfiMi 
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becomes the chief* e.g, ikampiati^^ Ijcsldea ^kaaaplatii. 
and ikasaptatih^ 

11 , Thia is the accent whose actioti Fi^udjel * ciniina to 
trace in certaiti phoriomeim of Prilkrit phonotog 3 % To it 
he ascribes the followinjr sporadic changes in Prakrit:— 
(a) Pinal accented -am remain^ when ctnphasTS is laid 
on the word; ahdm, $ayam { c si.xiydinr).* 

(i) Postacceotual long vowels were shortened : dtkhfiia- 
^ ttkkitaa-, dnika- ^ aniu-, > siVioa-, > 

zihui-, etc,* 

(c) Prcflccentual long vowels were shortened : aedryit-, 
he, acark^ > dyari^fa-^ hi^ndnU > ku^nara-, pravdhd- 

> jia™Aa-, gabkl^^ > galdra-^ ^rifd- > nia-^ mairjdrti- 

> inatpjum-, eto,* 

(rf) Preaccontual long vowels followed by a single 
consonant were ahortened and the consonant doubled : 
erdfli. > > kaecu^, Jtrfdd- > 

hiddd, hi^nlktU > tnnkikka-^ sthuld.^ > tkulUi^:, Btdkd- > 
ihokka-^ j^rimdn- > pem’nm-, khdtd-> kliaita-, dhmdid-> 
etc.® 

(rf) A stop after a preaccentnal sliort vowel was doubled; 
jitd^ *hfiliild- > titidiikka-f Malati 

> MdfaUi, duritd- > diiritta-, > phuiiai, etc ’ 

(/) Pofltaocentual d > t : 5 . 

jdl}id 7 ^ik >jampim6, »nimcimnA > 'nnTnimO, 

> *A7dnddmak > vandimd, *idhhdmiak > tahimn^ 

(g) Preaccentual a > t or u : n^rid- > uUaTnd- 

> ii/i'inia-p kalamti- > > kivt^a^^ghrarlmk- 

ctiramd->€Qri7na-, jxikm- > pikka^, 

> JaiwVjiiJ, rtfpffyrtti > 

13. To acconiit for such changes as tliesCp Pischcl 

^ For nil thifl aw Wackeningcl,,. loc. olL ; ^InodonDll ^ T-e Jic O^rammar^ 

^narf. 

** riacbeh (5rti>#fW4filr i/fr Prutril-^prachtM^ | 4^, 

* cSt* I 349. * Op. pit., i S9. * Op. eSt,, I SL 

* i}\h cit,p I tXl 1 Op, clt,. ft ItM. • OjjL cit.. % m 

■ Op. plL. H ff- 


sas 
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9 uppo^ that the Vedic tone had become a stress?, but that 
it had kept itA place in tho wonL Moat of thm^ scmiid 
chanfjea are 3udi aa are coTiimonly tiiet with in tlie history 
of Btresaed lan^gagea. But groups d atid f, pCFbup^. ntu>fi 
aome discnasicn. Does a loilowing atress ever kud to 
the doubling of a prcctiding coiisoHajit f On ttiia point 
Jc 3 perscn*a wordfl ore enlightening: Maw lenkt * * . die 
AuFtnerkwiuikeii dodurcb auf das Wort, doaa man citier 
von den Siiben, dte in der Xormalfortn des Wortes den 
Druck iiicht bat, einen Extradniek gibt; in Eweigilbigeri 
Wtirteni also dec erstcn Silhe; in tiiugereu M'tirteni wieiat 
^ . sOp daas man dio crate Stlbe wiiliU, die iiiit einein 

Kowsoimnt begitmt, k. B*/jf ^miser(thU^c*e«l ^ parfalte}nfMt 
vTtti aber ab^Bislu^ient faux. Der AufangskonaoiiAut 
der »o verBtftrktcn Si I be wird oft verlangert oder 
geminlcrt/"^ Further he sayfi: " Lange Konsoiianten aiiE 
Kwei Si] ben verteilt (doppelte) habeti wir * . . ewdlieh 
ftuch uwtcirin EinlltLSii cler Stinimuugr dmoktnt 

[sfd'de^lSL]: in dor VolkAprache ktdie lebste Erschcinmig 
Kicmiich weit verhreitet/^ “ 

It la, then^ passible that such changes as > klla-t 

e^Jdvl > ^vaip.^ jita- > may be due to the following 

atresa. That the doubting was real may be seen from tite 
modem equivalents : e.gr G* (not H. ji/mi (not 

*jind or j M* p/mfii? (not But 

against this apeak a number of ivords in Gajdlti: e.g, 
(not *kal}<kdtdh, ^igdl < < miMijati, 

Similarly SL idf, < fi(4. Piscliera theorj- 

docft not thcrefoTu expkiii why in owe ca«e liavo 
> f j. SL -t- (faiMin > idlatfi > fM), awd in tlie otlkcr 
5- G, M, > jfrt). And in at kaat one other cane 

Pwche I *fl theory see nm to break do wn ■ ytm > jotTu Fra- 

(not ^ tL jefiriTip with 4 f-< ^vv- os opposed to 

-w~ < -V- in jitjce 


* Jeii|»rH», ff*.r Ptiouelitf ] |. Q, 


* 0|n. cit-, 1^, 
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13. But otUtr csplaiifttlons for this consondut doublini^ 
can be tuade J and aUhang;li at proaent it seems impossible 
to decide which is right, it nmy bo tliat more tlmn ouo 
ia responsible. 

(tt> Bloch, speaking of the eorrespondeneo between M, 
-k- and Skt. -k-, says: "Le k de pkr. muMa- ne devrait 
pas s'iuterpr^ter photietii|uomeut: ee scrait lino simpk' 
graphic de k Sanskrit reiidue iiecessoire par la regie du 
piftknt fjuil ny a k riutervocallipie quo dea ooclmsivea 
gemiuees. C'est ainsi que s’eipliqueiit figalcmeiit Idka4 
(pkr. fitJtfcHdft-. fikr. fokitto-). HiTtia (pkr, a 

dc mila-. skr. mtiJtO'). surtout Sk (pkr. eWm-, skr. eiid-J 
mot particiilioremcnt iiidispensablo qtii no pouvnit se 
innintenir qii'au prix d’liii artilioc.’'^ 

But though this may apply to double stops, it does not 
utford an explanation for -otf*. since -v* was known bo 
Prakrit: yet wo have eotur^t < euam. Compare also Braj 
kard/wan < H. jmw?c < prixpaytiti, etc. 

(i) I suggEisb that in scmie coses there may liav'o b<!en 
a different suffix freni that of the Sanskrit: tliat 
•ttiuyoJtii-, not ■fmkt'. is the direct ancestor of G. fwo- 
Oil tbis point, too, Bloch’s words may be eoiniiared; 
“II (jkk-} sett fr^ueininenb do morpheino en Prakrit 
clasaiqiio . . , Eii Maratbe ... on le trouvo dans {hdkn^ 
(etAtl-: cf. Apabliram^a thakkei), 6&afi des mota exptessives 
coiuuic /dilaKJtti'tt?, • > - CJ® 

uiorplii‘ine romontc sans doute eii parti e d slsr, -feyu-: 
Ic mot i>drkd le prous'o claireiuent; uiais d'autres 
inducnces out pn agir: ... on sail que ■'kk-’ eat un 
tnorphinne coo rant en dravidien." ■ 

• Im Forumitou lit lit bin^Ht S M, It does not- «oin lo tn« 

that Htocll’s cuntentioii tlult Fisobcl 1* i^THiHf IB tho (lartiotlhir case of 
doriring Prakrit mtiLfai- fcDcn ia lartloulwly happy in the face 

of Snnslirit formi tilce liAupiut-, Wev*™"! utim-, etc. ; in all 

ijiora iirs A^ut •sev'&nt^ iq.cU Kiid tmo at oiiMt-i tan 

a «ecmnd farm anVa- 3 iks Wliitnuy^i | U3i» 

* LtfC. fiLte 
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Snell an e^planatipii may account foi* such forms m 
ewa'ihf hndtikka-fpMtfiai^ etc,^ but not for dhaUa-^kkatta-, 
hiUu-t where WQu!d > *ce~, 

(e) These, if not put down to the eKplaiiation given in 
sccLton were poi^ibl}^ formed on the anniogy of dhaltd- 
(ditd)t daita^ (da), uita-ukta-^ suiia-^ miia- 

< rakta-^ ebc., where -fi- b phoneticiilly regular^ 

frf) The esehaiigo of length between a short vowel 
followed by a long comsonant (cotup^oaatory lengthening) 
or, more rarely* between a long vowel follow'cd by a short 
consonant, is a welbknown phenomenon. The firat is 
atnply illustrated in all tha modern Indo-Aryan languages 
except Pailjabh fl-g- Pkt, Imtih^ G. H. MtL The second 
process may be illustrated from Latin, e.g. eupa, bdea, 
*f}ndrQ>mppa, bacca, narro} It is possible that iiete 
also may be the explanation of some of the above chauges 
of ejuontity: ivitm [e-mm] evwani [no om]. 
would explain the two words >jai;tttnath, 

lhaupadi > B^vvadl, w'bbh caniioL fall under any of the 
oilier categories. 

II. It is. however, ot the greatest importance to note 
that thene changes are uot univeraul in the Prakrit dialects. 
Beside kumaro < iatinai^, siritO < eerum < frdm, 

thofeka- « bftaidjiiJi < pikk9 <. jhikvAfy 

wo hnd Ainudiiff, tirito, ivaiii, ihna-, bhand-mO, pokka. 
At first sigiit it might be maintained that the kurn^- 
series was only a pmvions stage in evolution, whea 
the accent had not yet performed its work of change. 
But oa further oxainiaation it will he found that the 
modem laagimgcs reproduce this differentiation, tg, 

Jl. kftwar. widjar. iims ( ^ “s'irisB). pit; G. AnnKi™! 

t Ii laaii, ho#nver, be KdmLUocI tliat UUd ktmiLu-ly tlanbl™ con 
WimnLi nfmr nhort TOwnIa : (rf 

< jilaal}. But tho majority of iniUhtiman of word* with n tmiK lowcl 
whifo wonlii with tho iihort rowrf boloog to ih« buor period, when tJin 
Pt.rc« WM ixMOmin^ Mroii;;ly doVfiIop«|. S«, Sotatnor, Iia«ttbadk dir 
iattiiH/tshfH Lavii- uwi PormeidehTv, f ISO, If. 
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mdjiir, SiriAt pdJi^, We £LrE tfien plainly dealing wit.fi 
II divergence of development* 

15. Pisehel liod ali^afiy noted thm fact, altliougli lie 
did not hi hi3 grammar develop it further than to my : 
** Der Accent von iiabari^ttrl, Ardhamagadlin Jama- 
matiArastrIp dem poetiechen Apabhraip:^a, voraussichtlich 
aucli Jainaiaura&unf, entspriclit weseutLicIi dem vedischen. 

^ « [n SanruAenit ^agadhip Dlinkki \st der Accent des 

claa^ischen Sanskrit nacliweisbar, der mit deni des Laiem 
nieint CibereinetimmL" ^ Andp indeed^ a carefnL study of 
tlie examples given in his book, despite the enoringrifl 
mixture of dialect inevitable in a conn try with such 
duetuating political bound Aries aud such numerous and 
strong literary tnidifcioni, vrill soon show that the isoglosa 
line of this phenomenon rmis m he says, having on the 
one side ML, AMg^ JiL, A., and on the other S,* Mg., 
l>h. Of the examples illtistrating the sound changes 
dealt witli in § 11 Malmr^iri has forty-six with only the 
form presupposing the Vedie place of accent, eight with 
lx>th forms; S^uras^in has three examples giving both 
forms, and five with the double couaonarit only (kacm-, 
kJUi-, for which causes other 

tiian the accent have already been auggested, and indeed 
shown to be necessary, 

16. Oil the other hand, Jacobi denies the continuation 
of the Vedic accent in the Prnkrit^p tieginuing his 
article with the words: 'LDLo uii^pninghche, muaikalfsche 
Betouuug, Vk'ie sie fUr die iiltereii Tlieile des Veda 
iil^orlioferi Ut» scheint im epischen und klnssischen 
Sanskrit aufgcgeWn. wordeii 7,ix seirt. Auch siiid uns 
keincriGi Nachrichten hl>er den Accent im l^U und in 
den Piikkrit-sprachcii erhalteii-”* Grierson* follows Jacobi, 

^ ne, 

* KDMd. xirii, [k 247 ; ct slfW lilt iit 

I 14, a. BEehIi qciiacia Ertli3li!tfl hy hEmi 
JFbnH'Ayji^ji, xxib Kulin's XXitv, p. iVaB; hat iIkcbs 

I have not h^n able m * SiDilG, illXp pp, athil ff. ; pp. J ffL 
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and ftscribea atl tlie chang*?^ attributablis to n^^ceut tu 
a Ti^w quite independent of the older tone* Thi?i 

stress corresponded more or kss in place with that of 
Classical Latin^ that js to 3*3% it depended on the quantity 
of the penultiinato S3dlalile. In hb general thesis (though 
with certain of the detoib, which I shall specify Inter, 
I &ni unable to agree) Grierson is undoubtedly right wStli 
regard to most of tbe uioderii languages, but not, na 
I believe, with regard to alL The language which 
1 propose to isolate from the section of hb law is Marathi, 
while I shdl take Gujillti os tv tj'pe of those generalSy 
conforming to it* 

17* It is a point worth noticing that in 3ilumt}ii there 
appears to be little Or no word-stress (here I differ from 
Grierson, wiio has [icrhaps tended to confuse stress w^ith 
lengthi a niistake very easy for Euglbh ears). Bli>oh 
quotes Naval bar os saying: '' En nmratlje, cbaqtie mot eat 
prouonce cur uu ton egal, la syllaijo initiak ctant seule 
dans redbrt dc la pmiioncbtion le v^ Icgeremont au-dessus 
des antres; mab Faccent, dans le sens d^une 
fitecrifrd com me eu anglais, cst iiiconiiu au wmrathc, sauf 
dacci los trob coa suivants (in which three coses there 
13 not properly a question of accent at all). On the Other 
hand, Gujrati undoubS:cdly has a stress in a tidied position 
in the word. And it is worthy of note that Gujrnti 
speakeiia aceusD Manithl speakers of ialking in a sing¬ 
song way, na an unstressed, perhaps inusieally toned, 
language does seem to speakers of a strossisd language ~ 
and ^lurathl speakers accuse Gnjrati speaketn of talking 
jerkily* us a stressiNl language docs 3 ound to one 
acquiuTitcf) only wdtb an tinstre^cd language. AnoLlier 
MaHitlii speaker informed me that while he caanot eanilv 
dbtitigubh ^iaruthi and HindiLStauI when licord from 


I />! /^WhoIion di U tfimjfu | ^ tfmiiiilitUafi of XafaLk&r, 

^iadAui^M ..VunJ^Al 0''n;tKnj»iir, S lO, 
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n. disitjtuccp l\Q <mn ei^ly di^tlngtilsh Marathi aiul OujraU 
Und^ai' sitnilar circmiistJiinceit 

1$. 1 proposti now to oxamhii!! tlio question ilh to 

Avhether tlie stress of Oujnlti does Iwar any relation to 
the stress Lypotlioiaited by Jacobi for later Sanskrit ^ and 
for Prakrit. 

In Gnjniti the accent is a not very pronounced stresA. 
As a rule words are stressed on the last syllable but one : 
e.g. md^jdro. The inflected word retains 

the stress of the miintlectcd foriiip e.g. ^ghodilrnti^ 

^samjtte : ^samajhta. In $oiue woids. bow^cver, whose 
final sy liable con tains along voweb the stress falls qn that 
syllablot particularly wlieii it is followed by an enclitic: 
otherwise the two syllables are liable to even stress, 
more especially wdien tlie first syllabic is long * e.g. 
c<d:va [d^A^lo; or |dbv^}o% (tjAk^va-], but jal^ 

che [djA’lo^tJhq (t\}, va^t^be (tj)]. l^his 

class of word will be Foucid to bo derived from Sanskrit 
woida with a long penuUiiiiatc: Skt. jalixudkd, ^kvuvdka^ 
>jai&t cakvd. Now this pen ultimate is the very E^dlable 
which according to Jacobi wm atress-ed in Sanskrit; and 
throughout the vocabulary, with eornpnratively few 
exceptions, the etressed syllable of Ciujrilti corresponds 
with the hypothetically Htreased syllable of the parent 
language. 

^ 1 ImTcILLtIa duylittfHit h 1 4C4bE irouM ^^reeUiat this atrew UarflS*|fjwl 
in Sun^ltrh whnii tho Kpukt?ii tKi]};wige Imi 

BiiTwiktit and Umt ^ van intnavlMe^il inta tbo liteinfy from thn 

Ap^ken InngtiEigia, |uat aU Knm|»«ii pouDtries Itav^ miidclle^l their 
prfHianciAtiOEi of LuIlii on tlicir own *p<sniQ|f; l^t, LkL-wb], 

jifionouin Friwice [Bi-tS^jpln llt'ftiwnj' [r*i'virt or tAi-fl.H'l, in Eo^lnnEL^ 
exotipt iLtaong a now fortDiuUtety iacinM-Aiu^ body of rafoTTncirA [eaiviik 
bScuibu-Ly, tlie sirtuM accent liAA Ikmr iiitrodawd inUi the prOnurtCimtlnn 
oN»reek in EngJimd And Germany j modern Or«k (i' Sflib in 

EnglAud wad <*^irmiiny t'bodas], 

* Tlk^ dowpriptton of tbn strt*a In Affre*' in tbo riuiia with 

that given by Tmylon Oe/eundlf Cfpoirtfljj**** lO, oieoptlmg lUaL he naakoA 
no m^rntioD nf ah Altcrryitlve ctbh Htreaa far words with GimS loiaf 
flyllAbla. 
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1Q, Belo^ 19 fl scheme in which tbie b oxjlL — repre- 
scdU liL syllable long by tbe ot iU vowel or by 

position, X a syllable either short or loogp a short 
syllable^ 


SAXaXKlT 

Ovnln 

lx 



^bi 

w 

hia 

* X X 

<X 

*t7namu4 


^jdZawi 

^jal 

i X ^ X 

lx- 

Imat^unuj^ 



^kamal 

1 X w K 

1—^ 

**igrar6Aitiifei 

^^6Ari{ 



wl—x 

i_ wL 

a^ranyam 

Iran 

jaUaiikd 

\ V 

ja^lS 

'——- X 

mtt^^bhdgyam 

90'hdy 

X ' —X 

w1„w 

•/irci*tA«74ihl 

Aal/iSirii 

X X I—X 

X 1 — 

Ciih^a^tfaka^ 

cak^td 

prlya^kdrah 

pt'dr 

X X w X 

xi—w 

priya^kdrahify^ 

pi'dro 


20. If, then, for llifi moment wc tiuppoae thnt the Htress 
whicli wo fiivd iu mocloru Gujtnti felJ on &pprdximat«ly 
the sntiic syllnhloH wlien the knfrudge was still in what 
may bo called tho Sanskrit stage, or at any rate in that 
stage in which the length, neither of aylinbles nor of 
vowels. IumJ been disturbed to any appreciable eitent, we 
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ilhall bo able to that tbiB earlier language posscased 
a strosH which fell on the penultimate 5jilab1e of tbe word 
lE it wei'O long; iE Hbort, tbeu on tbeantepenulti pmbably 
iE that were sliortp on the fourth syllable fmtu the eoii t 
e.g, ats above : , ct.<-mFiyctm 

2L But even if a langnage^ whose Uiatory is Ixsing 
tnveatigatedj does not at the moment oE investigation 
pOBse^ a stress, it may still be necessary, when com}>aring 
its present forui with some past form^ to postulate the 
former existence of a stress in order to explain certain 
sound changes. For example, the word-stress of Frenoh 
is very weak, so weak that some deny its existence. Yet 
a coHiparisou of French wjtb I^tin would force the 
obaerver^ although be knew nothing of the existence of 
a stre^ in Latin (and indeed it^ existence bos been denied 
by some for Classical Latin) to form the conduaion that 
at some period betvircen, J^aJ^ the writing of the plays of 
Flautiie and the earliest records of Froneb a stness must 
lijtve existed in the language. Oni}’' in this way could he 
explain the difference between tficni > ^wniiS and t^iV 
> w'jtirffi or the different fate of the esin | > 

22. In the same way we have before us a considerable 
number of wards in the Sanskrit stage, which we dud 
again In modern Gujrath but in a somewhat different 
form: e.g.Skt.^€t»-i/m^dTTam, ; Skt, 

G. Can these various ebanges be explained 

witliout having recourse to the hypothesis of a stream ? 
And does this supposed stress fall on the same syllables os 
tliuse on which the stress m Gujrati actually falls? 

It b true that the pbonotnena usnally associated 
with the presence of a stress are alifio found as the result 
of other causes. For example* shortening or even dis¬ 
appearance of final syllables, particniarly when tbey are 
formed by final vowels, is found in Ungnages which 
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hnvo no pToimuuced Long vowfik nhortoned 

irrespective of ^iccent, m in BILftti the initial long 
vowel of & word with thi-oc or more sylkhl^: tliJdiab^ 
hutd^Miahti? Syllublcs are lost, as c.g, in Greek, when 
three short syllnfales coirie together: > ra^pet. 

Blit these phenomena ate not 
found m great abundance in any one nnsire^ed language l 
fio tliat their prc^nce in couaiderahio numl^er will justify 
the assumption of a stress, if it can be shown that the 
changes are eonsiatent with its supposed position, 

24. In the foUowbig treatment of the history of 
stressed aud mwtressed syllables in Otiji^ti I shall ascribe 
to the Sanskrit-like language from which it sprang the 
pcDuttimate stress acoeat described above. It can then be 
acen whether such a theory b justified or not. 

25. Stressed vowels remain^ 

{a) Short voweb: 

Type:— 

I'-'! 

• X : ^kmna^n > '^t™4 > l#siv 

^eimm > ^kulam > IJtui. 

*'^chinati (; 

> ^piidi^ *^mipali (: svapiti) > buiii. 

> ^aijaix^^ ^SvaiurtiJcu^ > budit}t 
IJL^ttnia£a^i[^ > lA'afajo. 

(by Long VO web ; 

< — : 'ma, klii> Uif, 

' —X ! l/tl?utA^ > iffi, 

lA^Irant > ^khlv^ > 

Ipflr, > 

> Ws, 'Lt^A > lko$. 

■ Cl. (tauLlitot, Ltt jlude Bicf £4 ]^, 

* Cl. firierwcilt <Sii»4 CTnimMini^i ttfil,* Bihdrl Lunyuajft, pt. J. | 30. 
ck utti- die X^ur *r frnVcAiicAtfi 
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I X ! > i#i/l jiir, tfj^ciA'/t jf(iisftwi > ivi'A'/taii, 

o’ftft imJj > <1 l/iM*. fluij Ij fiUr 

^pwrah > A'o'pSr, 

I-X J 'tNj/ll, IWlPCtiTituIt > ^htuiXf 

> • i^'ortutfiA * ipfiroA, 

I ftiiii 1* bL‘loti|rmg to this typif, though rttnioed m old 
tJujruti, Imve now become i mid fi-‘ 

X '—X : •Art iMniAw > ka'lidiri. 

I—-ww X * gtirbhinihil > jaftftui, ^^ke&.iTikdh ^ 'A'^*rv. 

26. One other fact in ccniaexion with the stressed 
syllable must be noticed. When interrocalic -ni- precedes 
the stressed syllable it becomes -r-i in common with all 
the other uioderix Indo-Aryan languages*itcepting Singha¬ 
lese* and some North-West dialects* but LncUidingGypsyi* 
ku ' atom- > Arotjuro, m ' Hiarjon yat i > sdjw, ea ' 

>Sf^Ao. Bat if the stress precedes -in-, the -m- ifl 
retained : 'yrdnuii >yaini ; H. gfdll; Ifannutfctji > iamoi i 
H. fcaOi, AtiuifiA; li’ydmuA. > odm : M. vdy.* Tills applies 
not only to -m- ininiediately following the stress,, but also 
to the second syllable after the stress, provided it is not 
part of an inflectional suffix : > pdcmo : 

H» jvfctodl > so/mo : n, AZtiwil 

1 See Mow, ii S7 IT. 

^ ^oiit of Lfao ov^iilfrne« wliioh I tk^ve KVfLil^blci »eeiPi to vbcxWp tM Blocht 
oik. cit* fi I37i BAyfli, thnt Ski^imTeM iwtstrvrd -im- ia«kTe™%^ oven In 
rsmirtoA; nai^^HM ; iiBinali; t r^/dmai^ ; 

kami i tAddilm ; ^Wll : iAde/rima^. Thcfif Itre, bowort^ur, owe or t.w& 
woTtb irbicli bIiOW i mmn» T-m^hIo Muinoim; (ifi4 two wkb ^wi- for -i?-* 
Hitma {eub«*L) bfihido iwii^ (ftti).) wjfflfiaif tcsMo airtnti : HpVtk^l; 

mkvnMri/i two tpflig&r+ /AkYtrnJiir Mmi 

Sm^halM). In : ptdpnJUi, VAW pc^pui^u I aoo * compromija 

biitwoen (of. G. nnd fri-in- < pdpttn-. Cf. O. 

*vl|ii|MkI **drOft53i^\ n o0TnprUiiiifk« between *«dKnu < tttip*ittkaiR iliiid ’jtiwii 

< i: Itlg. evpMa-. 

* Blmh. irp. dt., g 137* nsfoni loGti«reon, PiMca o/jVorfA- 

HYu-cnt /wdjo. jj. 11ft. UnfortoiMtoly I bdve not tbo book ber«. 

*■ CS-ermnik Gyjisi.y, < y^mah ; EkirnsLikiAii Gypsy, ^Jci r j li* 

< Pkt, iumo*; ko^io < *kCitfWl<xkak, 

^ For full Uatft of wgfd» seo tny itrticio m JBAS., 1915* flV 
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^ t?4<friip]4 I have only found lu^bmOi^s of this in the 
ordinal numbers and in tli& word dadam. It h jnsfc 
pO^ibEe that the ending -mo for ordinals is borrowed 
from Sanskrit (tliougU mi tlio whole not probable, since, 
OS far os T knoWp no trace of a *pdcv5 or has 

been found in Gojii^ti); and there is some reason to 
believe that may represent an older •dtidtmiKi- 

(nf. IL <f3m, Sjnrian Gypsy d&m, European Qy^y r6m : 
Skt. rfdaiikt-; G. mm, beside ^db : Skt, though 

in this case the Gujniti word must be borrowed, m else 
should have Doubtless the eanse of ihhs 

preservation of is to be seen in a continuation of the 
general muscular Lnteiiaity consequent on producing the 
stressed syllable^ with tlio result that the closure of 
the lips was inalutained.' 

27. Long stressed syllables contaming t or H need 
special mention. For at first eight they seem to contradict 
tlic rule that long stressed syllables retain their length 
in Gujrati, iniisniucrli as these voTVols, except in final 
syllabicfi, always appear aa short (thongli sonietiinvs 
written long);* e.g. Wo i 

■ Fulkf otrmalugioft] UnU qI Uujrat.! ami Jiecewary to SClva ihi^ 
problem. 

* Cl. J«ip«rwD, /^W-ticS. 7. Ml “ AltwitiL (Driifih) irit Encr^i^. 

fnlctifivii ilii,Lel( 4 tiglts[t. die niclili nn ein einulau Ot^ geLuadeh 
iat, Hliduni iler gMnmten Artlkalattuq ihr GiiprAg« gitiL Soil eino 
stjirko aillH ,u,g(«|)«qctioii w«tOen. wiixl in >1ilun Or^aiiea ille gHJaate 
Enonfin anfgewinwll. In den olnren Orgenun uigt *iqh die EtH-reiD 
in einor ni«(feprtglfln Artlkllletion die nUa Uutgegeq^Uu flcirtfl 
l44et.'^ 

» In tlifl *• Ryles el tpeUEng fnr uLelinjarUI reiulingfcnH uJapted lij 
tlie Vomeoaldr Toil Bonks Reri.iay CuimmtHee”, u tjuoted by Taylor, 
»>ijanfJl (^eninjiKr, pp. Tiii ff., the following nile, jun leld donti>— 
■■vis {li tfao i wnud In .fly ntlier sylbblo the linnl or tlie 

penultimsie Mcntding <14 the foUnwing syll.blo it short 

or lung, anil shauy bo c*pn!a«a in writing by i {toDg) or i fatiorti 
But before n ooniutirt eorwwn.nt the i enuflil .henld bu ulwuvs .hart 
viii ID Et«irt in monwylubie worda like *e, ffi. rH, end e’loept in 
dissyllebip words likD V^. Hjfc, oto. iTbeM an,, d eon*, 
nntly mOnoayllflblM : JilJJ,. (ftt, mat, sli^k.-R. H T.J. the d kddiJ 
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< ' iliiakali,, < pin^hxhf < mijHikah, kid& 

^ ^kifakith. Ill fiiml syllables, however^ u,s 

fibcpv^^i Uie letigllt is retained; eg. u^/rTr^ bWiilf, 

^([fcW2i (^vritteii also but prvTiotinced with ii) 

< ' da^dhartt, piliv 

2tS. On Ihb paint Grierson isaya: In Sanskrit and 
Pnlkrit there wm also a seeondfiiy accent on tho penultinisit: 
ot a . H Sometimes thia secondary accent was so 

strongly felt that it swullowed up tfie main stress accent 
and I tael f liecamc the main accent, with the usual result 
of lengthening the accented syllable*" The writer then 
qiioica a iiuiniwr of Sanskrit doublets: or 

jalpdkii, tUvlkd or rfei/ltd. Mr Ira or kfivhyf, tUu^in or 
vdr/im nr ttdri t™, or t?dfrifa." ^ 

Firstly, has the stress in the Indian languages the 
action of lengthening the uhort vowel it fails on I Fi'om 
I 25 (a) it would appear not, since there we saw sliort 
stresiie<l vowels regularly appearing in Gnjriiti as short 
voweis. Secondly^ in the above list it is to be noted that 
all the examples, with the possible eseeption of ftinpin* 
arc of vowelts fonning part of a recognimble suffix. 
Particularly is this noticeable iu divllca, where we have 
side hy side the two forms and diinkfi ; dieikd is the 
result of combining these two. For -uM- cf. 
rr^rrtdM- (belonging to the early ianguago* and therefore 
free from the iufiiiencc of stress); for -fm-, cf* 

oirf™- (early), and the coniinon ending -dtu-. 

29* Grierwon then r^uotes the Prakrit endings 
-tdiAit-, and hiUg in ** 
fkatiiy\ 

The first has already been discussed** and -uffn- 

wlierei^f it •ocxmim ia iliort i» nil wonfa, nnd ilionlEl exprc«%ed by 

H In my d^ih^idn tha cniiimitice ^tUl usUer 

dl tnhU^ion whuin daKlln}' with i hiiiI aAtl UiKt the fneti for i atsl F ace 
iho flame ui for u nod i|. 

^ i^ihi Iudo^Aryt$n Vtiwtetiffm, I 

* Ab<iv«^ S m. 

JJIAJ. 191 a. 
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tire 111 all pnjbabilifcy couipomid buHitccs, 
iir possibly dim!native doubUngB, aa iiO often in pet 
TiAiueSs^ The M- of ikatW ia undonbtedly con^ 

nested with the -tra of sami/ixi, /cifTt*, eto. 

JiO, Next eoriiG# a list of wordB of the typo —x 
with stressed f. A, which give % w in Giijr^ti and 
Miiriltlii, hut ill these Inuguagea only. 



G, kkv4 

[H. HA 

cit<fukah 

0, ctifW 

H. e ArA 

c4rf,Mrih 

( }. CMTlrf 

H. tiilihl 



H, /;rm 

cUridiak 

M. etc. 

H. eftd] 


To Ijcgiii witii, it sliould bo noticed that Grierson 
maintains that the stresei in these mod cm words falls on 
the last syllable. My own experience is contrary. The 
Gujrfiti words at least seem to me to be ^cudo, 

Iffitiio. Secondly, this stress only seetiis to aftect words 
with sireiiHed f or 4, not with streamed d, i, e.g. 
jMikiuxka^ > G* ^pdkOr > G. It b here 

that the true explanation lies. The Hhortening of I and it 
iias nothing to do with any flecondary strms. but has its 
reiLsdn ill tile essentia] character of thesse vowel cl On 
this point JcKpersen says: "Nach E, A. Meyers Fest- 
stellnngen ist aneh unter sonat gleichen UmsUlnden die 
Aljfiolute Dauer eincs Ycskals von der Ifdho dcr fUr den 
Vokal erforderlicheii Zungenstellung abhSLUgig: jc hdlier 
gicse istp urn m kSlmr der Vokal. Ich gate cinige von 
den Zahlen fiirs Norddentsebe (Hundertstel von Sekuuden): 

[Difference 

bit I S ! hi t I G’9 [I 

but 8‘7 : bu t IS G 9-9 

bet 10'9 ! kit 215.^' * 10 6J 

^ Cf- SoiilfiiDx^ ifruuiiftu^h (ftr ilkiMf- irpwf 

i m, h 

• li 23 L 
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I have not quoted the vrliole series Siinilai* thiiea lire 
giveu for Eiig;lisli: 



13& 

:r 

SOI 

[Difference 

0-2 

u 

13-3 

: u* 

31’3 

g 

3 

201 

: 4>" 

20-3*" 

9-7] 


From these t&hles it will be seen that not only are [r or 
tr] shorter tUaii [a' or ej’], but that the distance between 
[i 11 J and [r w] ia than the distanea between [u a] 
Eiiid [fi" S'}* There will therefore be more likelihood of 
eon fusion between % tt and i tl than between and d- 
Jespersen ends the paragraph by saying ■ Die Beo- 
bachtung iat iutoressaiit, Avcil wir in dor Sprachgcsehicht^? 
aehr oft sehu, dziss die hliihon Yokale [i, y] aich andem 
■eeThiilien ala dte tlbrigon/* And this i$ what we see in 
Giijrati {and JIarilthi ; them is no f or even in 
stressed syllables, e^eept in the fiiud sylbhlt* 

3L Finally Gricraou gives soaio words in wliieli 
stressed tl are shortened in Hindi, e.g,/«« < ^djfUtakam, 
dij/d < hilpiifcttife* Here, however, the shortening has 
nothing to do with the stress, but k an e.^ample of the 
phi?iioinenon common in many bagnages of a long vowel 
shortened before another vnw^el independently of any 
stress. Latin provides a puralld of a distressed long 
shortened before another V'owel, e.g, Jfm < * ^Jli6 : 

*d^hm3 ! Skt. fiemi ; ofenm < Gk* 
file? Hcrcp agaiu, 1 and tX are particularly liable 
to thia shorttiiiingp since they may become, as in the two 
eKArnples iy and uw (cf* 3kt. 4/tiya^t : bhuva^ i 

bh Rb ; <5k. and thus preserve their time of 

pronunciation 

ri2. F'rom what Itas been said, thctip it may 1^ seen 
that the treatment of stressed long syllables containing 
K or rl does not difthr as far os the etfeet of the stress is 

* Cf. Hloah, ups cit-. I ’la* * Cf. tu S £7, 

■ CT. Soiiime^^ op, cit-i B S4p 2. 
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codcornctl from those cootniniiijv 6^ or i, uiid tliAt their 
aliortcTj'mg is due to ruj^soiiii quite iiidupcndeut of tile 
^irusa, 

53+ To turn now from thongs sylluljle^ which, 
supimflcd to have borue the cbicf gtre^ of iho word, hflrV** 
pre«ei'vocl their kngLii unimpi^kiriKl in modem Ciojmti, 

I i^pote fSi^ain iioine woitls of Jeapersenj “ Diks wichtigste 
hierher (den phyaiach^physiologiPieliBn EhriekverluiltniBaeii) 
gehurende Prluiip hi jedocli das rhytbinische: es hi 
anatrengend fUr die Organu jswei oder mdir atarkc Salljti'ii 
gleich naebciimndcr aussnspreebeu, and man erleicliteit 
ibnen daher in der Beget die Arbeit, mdem uian mit dem 
Druck dergestrilt abweebsdt, dasa mdschon 5!weL utarke 
Silljeii cine odcr mehrera nchwachun steben konitnein" ^ 
^'Wo ;!wei schwacheti Silbea scnsnmtnen stebn, wird 
diejenige, die von der starken am weitesten cntferxit ist. 
den starkstnen Dmek erlialtoii/' * 

Lettbeae principles lie applied to the Primitive Iiidiaii 
words Arggiug from the tuchJofii 

Gujrati Forma we have placed the maiti stress tliiiK: 

garbhitjikil. If Jespersens aUiteinent In 
generally applicable, we may expect to dnd that o£ the 
three unstressed syllables of ^akra^ hijtkct/^ the first m 
the stronger and the second and fourth the weaker, thua: 
^cakrahakai, or numerically 3 14 1. The question of 
the stra^ of final syllables will be dii^ussed later-* We 
may expect, therefuro, a didcFence of dcvebpinont not 
only among stressed and unstressed syllables, but also 
among the unstressed syllables tbemsolvos. And this 
ia actually found: 'irciriWibitid^ 

ji/uWini* that is to say, a and i with Xo. 1 stress have 
disappeared. 

34. Tlie least stressed syllables, then, ate those In 
immediate vicinity to the fully streamed. These arc most 
liable to sborUuiing and diMppeamnee. Nest come tho^ 

^ L^i^rA^NcA, 14 . ' 22 , * Uhrfutrh^ J j. 7^4 i | ^ 
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Vi^moved by oho sjlkbk from tbo niaiti sLriiis. The 
{Kjfiilioa of final syllabiea m in tbk respect peculiar. 
If the la^t two syllables of a word are niiiiLtressed, tbeii the 
last is the weaker^ > 'nasJtfin^ 

> Tlie c3£.pliinatLoti of this is tivoEold^ First 

the hnal syllable of all words tends to be absolutely 
shorter than any other ; secondJy^ as a final syllahJe, it 
may iminediatcly precede the chief stress of the following 
word, c.g. UvioiofctA Thia in accordance 

with what has already been said eoncendng the peculiarly 
weak nature of final syllahlesw^ 

^5^ Syllables with secondary striyia: 

i. Long syllables are shortened: ^coiralvtlAwii 

i \kuikd~ 

, kidi ■ ^ • viidiih > ^ kith ^ va, j k^fhd > 

>k<iHh^r^ 

ii. Sliort. syllables remain; fpory i ^^layati > par^jdle^ 
.}niri^fjayitti (PkL jpanbierfi) 

36. Unstressed syllables^ 

A. Preceding the main stress. 

i. Long syllables are shortened! H^bhira^ > 
n' mstJcA > pmA'i?nJti.yrtfi sp pa^khdie^ jmi0UIidpayali 

> pa^hdvv, dlhiarafy > nijM^thdociJtaiA > ni^auffo^ 

*Jur'6Ado*tfeiiA > du^hkdvo, 

^o^pdlai- > go^tdfp 

ii* ft. Initial short syllables beginning with a eon- 
soiL&nt remain, but i u > ti (i.e* [a]^ the position of which 
is more neutral than that of [aj)i ja^lankd >ja^d^ 
*hiiHhdnika^ia^1m^i^ *vi^bfkdnakum > vti^hd^H, 
ynti > ( < *vah}d^^% ^du^vldah > da^vi^ dhn^rdtuh 

>dfm^rdl, i immediately before a vowel and Uv^um 
remain; vVjdyaii > kit^^Ttdi'okah > 

fi* Short initial syllables beginning with a vowe! 

^ Above, f jiS, Ct nJfle Prim, genu. ndmimt 

> ^rm. 6nmr nasR^. Klug^p C/PFjTfrwiniTiwfAp $ Sa 

■ 8«t bdow^ I 40. A. siL 
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iirfi IcHit ! fllrajjyam > * ncin, *ada^iniiitg{ih3tli. > *cMy<>p 

> iHfAn a^dia- ! > hdkhro- 

Evim b^Eoi-e il dDuble eotii^uaiit the vowel m lo^t: 

> ^jhAkli, *ad^i^^fuihytikah iidkya.dhi) > 

B, Following the stresa, 

a ruiimiiw?, i fi>a (te, all b.[A]): > ^^wina/. 

ipwiarajt > ^^thar, HiUirak^ > Hitart ^hari^t > 

> Id^fiZp ltnant£^/£ > 

C. Between the mein fitre^ and the secondary aferesf* 
3hort syllahles disappear. 

h ^a^apoJtiKiu > 

^^garkiitiikd ^ffhmrni, 

*ca^^U-r^a^na^A > ^cOjfnOt •^pro^jiist^reifaiA > 
^h;ahL^rakaft ^ 

il. X ^— X: ^cah-ix^h^kah > mkh^d, * ^mkiah^diafi 

> jparij^ ti^dfaj/iDtiSi a- parljafe, 

3T. D, Fiiiiii voweia. 

L All linal voweb following a Prakrit consonant are 
]o^t : ljMt£TO > pni, ^vidy^ut (Pkt. tdjju^) > try, IttJfc^i > Akh , 
> ji&A, Ij^arj/cirt > > Ay, ^ha^tafy > AnfAp 

• inat^anoA > ^ruliaiip ^kalyam {Ap&bhrarfi^ A'oiiti) ^ fal/p 
^dugdfium > dudh. 

il. When through lotw of a consonants Pnlkrit vowel 
iinmedlatoly precedes^ erfu-^is takce place. 

E. Vo we la hi coniack 

L i. Vowek o£ the same quality coalesce to form qii 4 « 
long (final f, % i, 6 are shortened in uiodern Gujrati): 
I > eJidijt^ *7n£ ^ tanyak > mdg, mnna iMra^ > 

cei-imlr, *irfiAif4 ( < diihiid) > dhi, ^ bhukh. 

in a, fii H- stressed or unstressed f>e; ^kkadirok 

> kti^, 'yraihihkali^ ijm^bhimkafi 3tdsing, 

pres, loc, sing, -tilca > > c, 

a + stressed Or unstressed A^A: 

> ci^k,7Tm^yar4tJj^ > ^nar ,> Ci^mOs.^bakulakak 

> bTifdo, nom. sing, iiia^c, -akaif (Pkt. -iiA ^u) > -o. 
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iii. a, fl + (t or u>f: 

+ id/huii > iwAu. 

p + !ftni343^4i or uiisLreHiied rf > 5 ^ »au mrjia/rwui 

> > s&Ifid^f^ajnOpci^ vliavi >janfU^ 
n% a. i + ufistTiass}^ d or ( < 4*) > f: hfUikHika 

TiulJtAt, ^piiahd-afy > jJito, init/aiitaA s- tilm, 

j9. If + UEBtre^ksed or f4(< -i3)>il; 

> • 4m4riti!d > 'jiMiaA > (in 

su-do), *^!^.L^c»YIA?rIA > iitrd. 

II, t or fl + fitressied d > wM (i4 ud, yd 
iUa^kdiakak > ir gdUih. > m^jdyute > ri'dis; 

38, It r^inains tt> be determined wliic]i of the two 
nylUbkff, preceding and following the tuairi stress, wos 
the stronger. One fact points to it being the syllabli! 
following the main atresa. -m- in the syllable preceding 
the stress >-0-p e,g, kuhndmkafy > kahtdTi> \ but in the 
syllable follovring the stress it reiimins, e.g, 

> ^pdemo, that is to say, soma of the nniscular iiitenflity 

of the stressed syllable is carried on to the following oiie> 
Against thia» liowoverp speaka the fact that in the syllable 
which Foliowa the stress a nasaUs&{sd vowel loses "iL'i 
nasalisuition T e^gn pres. parL in ^kdi'untakafi^ (I*kt. 
karantai}) > ^karto, > pa^cw^, probably under the 

inftnence ol > ^ei/wctls. But this appears to have 

been a later change than tluat of pre-stress -fa- -v~* In 
old Gujritti participial forma m (-aijif-) still occur: 
e.g, Karuiananmntri has In the earlier stage, 

therefore, the stronger of thesw two unstreiised syllablos 

^ * 4^ AEceniliiry wi^treswl C > i$ta S ' : * rdr}f ( < '^^JurfuAl; 

t “wI^Af ( < ^iTjrfitwAl. SlmUjirly u Hr leHajidiny ^>nmi 
t <. jamitftJMhj, 

* Sm abevo. I !JBr 

’ For tins |KwiLi*it ef iho sLreu hw Lwlew, | 40, A, L 

* In A pttA!uii]^ q^Tmt-eO by ^binllAL Bttk'nrbtiill \ i/J aI ffiyris^lf 

AIK ^ninai^fAifyu;, p. 1Q^ 
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wfl-s probably that following th« nifiin so that 

t pr'ijfw kmxfkiiJi = 31 42 1 . 

3i>, La^tl 3 > where did tbe BvdlaViic diviBmii fall t 
According to Wuckerttfii^h t^elying on tho Indian 
graniinndan^,^ it fell after tbo vowi^l in the case of singlo 
con<;otiauta» after the first eonsoiiants in tbe cose of gi'onps: 
i!,g« fci. 1^104^, ciAjM'iJilp^i^ Tbat is to there ih 

loose eouiie^ion {loser Anschluss) with tba preceding 
vowel in the case of single consonants. But the bistory 
of -wir- seems to me to contradict tbis. If the Avord 
A:i 47 lhim^iL Ims loose connexidn between o* and m, the m 
will belong closely to the d-sjdJablOp and so will probably 
jiartake of Ita stress or general muscular intensity^ In 
this case Ave sJiould expect •A'mmiir, not tfliitir. But if 
the m L^elongs to tbe itnstressed u, k&.mr aa opposed to 
m intelUgibleH It would seem, then, that 
the s^dlabio division for oiir language was A*u>H|'a-mA^ 
This is supported by a further fact. If the pre-stress 
syllable was long, -m- remained : e.g. Ija'^trka^ 

^ >1. jd-mi): i.e, the syllabic division is ji]'md^xA-aA. This 
is ixmiparablo with the conditions in English and Gcniian, 
where thore is cift§e Con no n ion (feste Aniurbluss) after 
it short vowelp loose connexion after a long: e.g. Eng, 
Mtrr [beta], father Germ, UatU [rate], nite 

[r^lta].^ Tlie case of 'j/nllniciA, etc., appears at first to 
contradict this; but it has alrcmly been seen that the 
following syllables partake of some of the muscular 
intensity of the preceding stre^“ 

40. There are a certain number of words which do not 

» ,fMfwr«n, L«AHrwrA. 13. Bl ff, h iroutd, be unwiae to 

dognuiilxK finiUly fratn Ihim |iotsU»L pLccfl evident u Iq iho i^TlIabic 
ilivimon in ttie Saoiikrlt Ajj^Jt fMtn thn of 

}^jninArkJkpi, wham we know to Lava bwn koen olMorreni, tbero are 
nther litdiCiltldiia t|io naaimiUttOti mnd «lwpUGcfl|-ion oF coQ4onAnL 
«« Jeapfl«on. 13. 04) tbftl Ihcro wtui Ioom oonoolien 
in liinguAg'p. 

■ 8«s Hbovet S 
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appear to fit in wJtli this tlieory of tho penultimate stress 
in the parent language: o-g. (o) 'iwWo < ^isa'rrautaita^, 
'karii < •JtaVijyam. ' « Aari^'i/ainuA. 'putt? < 

pw<>«l5td»u, (Ij) I6ai(yj < iktifsiifam, (c) 'aiiacA < ui’uiccftd. 
loi(o < a\laiiavi, (d) ’ttifajwft < vi^lagyati. 

I shall apeak of these apparent esccptiotui under three 
heads: A* Analogy. Ik Value. C. Borrowing. 

A. The changes due to aoialogy can be dirided into two 
classes: i. those due to the analogy of forma Tjelouging to 
the same paradigm j ii. those dne to the analogy of the 
eauie class of word, 

L In the case of verba and nonna the stress is always 
retained on the root syllable. Thus from a paradigm 
such as— 

6an'(/Admi 

liKind/rast (replaced by Iband/ui/ti) 

tKinld/idmu/b 

^baiidAot/iU (replaced by lisuKiAaf/iaA) 
( .. ^boudAoAtth) 


we get 

'Aand/idini 

'Aaiid/utAf 

'6u,«dAdTJid 

'(Acnd/mAa 

lAondAnAfni 


G. •jHhfAtl, 
if>ddAs 
IbdrfAe 
[i&ddAtep 
I Mm 
*Mdfie 


This accentuation is carried out throughout the whole 
verb; e.g., iMdAirf*'’iKtndAifyrtm, fiddAiia <'fuandA* 
i*ydinoA. iMdo< l•Ao»d/«ln^^iAaA. lAddAyo ^ *iAniid/i- 
ifuAttA. I6dc(/iva< >tuiMiAi((it:yaArJ7ii. 


^ Tlib Eu^ be ft liiftii-Iflnja iroxa andth^r diiiftcti if-g- of Apftbbriiiiaa 
.ritt > W(/Ar (fortckiii oE nfiWttlimt™ Ke mf ftrtiflle JRAS.. 
l&IAt p* amt tbon ta It froni the mbadlatiTft badhl 

■c fpQiwC&iitj eiHiittg -i oi Sod plar- iddvil. 
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Similarly wiUi tlic nouns we 


S<tr. 

Fkt. 


^gh&akah 


^ghdd^ 

gh&ta.‘kdga 

^ghddimu 

^ghddd 

ffhiita^kBwi 

^ghddnina 

^gh(kf€ 

^ghdiakg 

*ghd(jla^ 


^ghdlakdh 

*ghO(ff.ui 

^ghikld 


*puitd 

Ipi7f 

^pa^rain 

^pidimh 


pnlh^^tia. 

^puttinn 



^puit€ 

[^ptiU] 


^pHttd 




^puto 


ii. Analogy with cognate worda: ibaiap < *£alZuf{«((in : 
'6ttf < < *ka.Hatvam : Hsfo « <katakai: both 

these a™ oppowd to : IrtW < 

>nin(^a; > •valnijytt:li«Bty(j < r«a„yV. 

ill Tile majority of Gujnlti verbs are descended from 
simple verba: in these the stress fell regnlarly on tlie 
first ^'liable. Hence in tliose esses where the compound 
verb (in many compound verbs the stress in any case fell 
on the prefix : tg,. ‘prasantli, ■nfO/iacditi) in the Sanskrit 
stage had the atreas on the root syllable, it wna truusferred 
in Gqjrati from the wot syllable to the prefix, namely to 
the fii-st syllable of the iiuehangcable body. Under this 
heading comelvanos[.'A < vilna^a«i(ef. Imuea < ^naiyati), 
hataffva < vi'lagyali (cf. 'nipyVft ^ 

’ni'pad^ateJpQralckvB, <pa'rtl^^atg. ^e^kvB. < ava'luk^t 
^palafvil < Pkt. iMifJtotaf ( ^ *parytityati}, etc. In some 
coses the compound affected Ibe vowel of the simple verb: 

eg.. ‘(ttMi-a < unless this is to be counted a semi- 

luteauiA. 

B. By nhifting of tlifi in acrcordcidi^ with value 

I mean the placing of the stress on a particular syllahlc of 
the word, because that syllable is felt to be especially 
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important [or the ctnnpreticivRion oE the whole, as for 
example Eng. lj>ri«ceAS > prm'fftss to (liRlinguish it fmni 
IjTi-iTWff. particularly in tlio phrase Princn aitrf Princesiv 
of irafeu.i To this class in Gujiati belong those words 
which preserve the privative iinmcdiately preceding 

the main stress: e.g.< 'mme/i stl’nictfAa, 'uAdW < 

•wl'rdAmyii-, 'tilfiUt < (I'toIiAijafy. Some part in this may 
also be played by analogy with woi^ds like '(iJiaaw < 
‘nna^Annw; cf. the regular use of a?i- cvcti Ijcfore 
eousonaiits as a privative prefix iu Hindu Conversely 
valuO'Shifting may have had something to do with the 
foregoing clssses. 

C. Finally, as wc shall see later, at least Mamtlit hail 
a different system of accentuation, leading to a different 
development of fionnds. Probably os loan*words from some 
such Sanguagi; should be counted : nl/uWairt l lutu t 

a • nikafy ; i fc«rfcAo: Pkt, Aa' wclwid; 11 itrAo; * ' i-oscnAaA. 

: Pkt. is probably a cose 

of aflaimilntiou in both mcuibers: 'n/Aaf- for after 

-Ipdf/uif, and -pathttl after itfAof-, 

41. From what baa been said, then, it appears that the 
parent language of Gujruii must have possessed a word 
accent in the shape of a stresa falling on the penultimate, 
antepenult, or on the fourth syliable fi-om the end, and 
conditioned by the length of sj’liable. That the language 
represented in literature by Saorasenl was the parent of 
Gujrati there can bo little doubt,^ ond. aa has been seen, 
there is nothing in the phonology' of tjaumseni to prevent 
us attributing a stress accent to it, 

42. The utherof the chief uiodcru Indo-Aryan lunguagtifl 
belonging to this htressed group are Sind hi, Panjabi. 
Hindi, and jierhaps PaUgitli. 1 give lie low a companitiva 
list of typical words :— 


‘ Cf. jnajienwn, .4 MoJtfti £ip^mA fji^minar, !>. S'S- 
* t lanva Ibfl (il*etn»ion of thi» (location h> a later otticlo. 
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htmdrdh 

jrrdk^diiiyaii 

imaidndk 

vSjd^ate 

prdMdrayaii 

ffOpdiilfy 

piihUdfy 

*prd]fiapirid 

Jilmdij* 

U^jMpaMdm 

prd^iMpiiyali 


Ij!. 

jmkhftfm 

pa&Hi^ea 

ifovdt 

jHtfws 

duMl 

jamdi 

/snOi 

pafhdvvu 


s. 

Pa 

H. 

B. 


^rif^rd 

kfltcilnl 




pcklullud 

pakhldH 



mimsiln 

maidn 



bidiul 

bidn 

pasdTTiii 

poMrrifl 

pfiiiirml 

pasdrl 



inrdUi 


pitldsii 

paldh 

pahu 

paidd 



fhtktU 




panuU 

p^tndii 


jawdl 

jawdl 

jVJnicH 

Janoi 

janid 

janm 


P^thm 

pathiS^d 

ptiilidnd 


Singhntesc it is 

bard to come to 


a decidon, bccausL 

VO wo IS nave tjeeu 

sliorttned atid Bocondly an extensive umlaut lias takeji 
place. It will not therefore be right to condade that 
liwauBe we have mddira ^ Todr^aruA, this word h not 
(ieaeeaded from ituir^Jarttk; for the fi«t syllable ban been 
ahortcued equally with the aeooud. Oeigcr'a! contention 
IS that tJie ancestor loiigtinge possessed the penuUiinste 
Btress, and he supports hia theory with the statement that 
unstress^ initial vowels disappeared, e.g, hi^ravyam > 
rtitiM, set miruL > min (through •/la'wfiut) os opposed to 

< though VefineWetaft VutHmlda^). Mtmbarafy> 
^poho (lapohddind).aW^„yu^.r^^ 

> ri{i, ^t, ahti&ah > n4, anu^twiuk 

> tiuntt, uTni'rdpam > nuru, a'MwA > M 

A complication is iutrodueed by the fact that a staalt 
mimber of stressed initial vowels disappear: eg 

After the shortening of all long vowek this penultimate 
«tr^ was repUeeii by a stress which fell dtber on the 
hrst sy Jahle or on the nearest secondarily long syllable to 
tl.e end: e.g, 'p>riviiyd. yVyaya. MUhintati^ 

^ Liit:mtitrt vnii Sprachi dir j 4 ^ 
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regardothisr laiigrjage^, such ns Kajiiiirlaiid Gypsy. 
I have nol eiiffipkiit Ijouks ur material Qiiabk me to 
fom n judgment. 

4^. The case of Marilthi mu8t no^v be cotujidercti, Heio 
also is found the type of sound cliauge associated with 
fi stress, naiiiely the diortoiiiiig and the Joan of S 3 ’llftb 1 es, 
ika, rndjior ^ marjantli, < 

Ciifftdij < II 

eie. But even from tliese esamptes it will ho seen that 
the shortening does not iil\va 3 "s occur in Llie sanio syllahle 
Jis in the case of Guji'ati. For G, iinJjdr we postuliitcd 
a form with stress ftwd foiitid that ibis accent 

regularl)" explained all such ehangcH in Giijruti. But 
supposing a gtiuss aceeat to Tja responsihle for the 
shortening of the ^^ond S3dlable of widrjtli^ in 
MaruthI instead of ikti first as in Cujrftti^ we must pre¬ 
suppose a stress either on the first or tlie third $ 3 iliible: 
'indTjiirfiA or md^yjd^rah ; and since the first sj^liable 
retains its length (os opposed, e.g. to > 

G, criit'ei), the stress must probably at one time liave 
fallen on the fii:st. J^ow^ although nothing is known of 
the origin of the penultimate stress of the Qujrii.ti group 
of languages, it is possible that an explanation can Ite 
found for tiie origin of this final or initial stress in 
MarathL It has already Iwen seen timt in the Fnlkrlt 
dialects there xvas a sharp distificiioii l>etw‘ccii, e.g.^ 
tlie ancestor of Onjrati, which hod few Higns of 
the working of a stress in the loss of length or of syllables, 
and another group in which there are a considerable 
number of mdicjitions that the leiigtLi of syllablcn (even 
other than final) had been seriously* afiVeted * e.g. 4. 
mni^yiiro ■ Mh- 7myijarft } S- ; ^lii. Ictmuir^ [ and. 

as we saw, Pischel attributed these shortenings to the 
presence of tt stress which had taken the place of the Veiiic 
tone; that in fact > Mh. kunm}'6f 

and Is the prerkeessor of M. hlrar^ For there is 
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HO doubt that ^rarfttbT is dcsceodud froiu a Jaogiia^ wliieh 
appeared in litei-atnre under tlie foinn of MfttifiraslrJ.' It 
is true tbat in ^liibHrastri we Hiidi a ^neat number of 
forms, where lengtli is retaiaed. wlikh contradict this 
tJieotyi Hub it must always bo borne iti iiiind that 
Mahonistri was a literary langnage, strongly intluGnced 
not only by Sanskrit, bqt also by the Prakrit dialects, ao 
that a ^ i\na»ln^) might easily bo replaced 

by TnA«*Ti>0, through the influence of Sanskrit rfma^wdi. 
and the other Pkt. form MiAcwa^to. At the some time it 
is possible that for literary purposes MaliarAftri was 
becoming a fixed language at a time when the new stress 
was only guat beginning to make itself felt. 

■t3» The sapposition of a change of tone to stress 
presents no linguistic difficulties. The phenomenon is 
dearly seen in modern Greek, in several Lithuanian 
dialects, in aoinc Slavonic languages and in Primitive 
Germanic.* Tim question, therefore, that remains to be 
decided is whether in general the phonology of Aiarfitln is 
such as to justify UN in asauming this change of tone to 
stress. In this a difficulty is presented by the fact tliat 
the number of words in IJarutbl. descended from Primitive 
Indo-Aryan, whoso accent in Sanskrit we can ascertain, is 
coiuparatii^fily JiqyiUil. 

4G. In Vedic Siuiskrit the following rules governed the 
necentuntion of the verb:— 

(ti) The simple finite verb was accented, 

I. if it sUxkI flrst in the danse, e.g. ajHwftfnindi 
uMmn. 


‘ S» Bioch, a[i. (Sit., Iatn<Tuglijoii. 

* ThM the Indu-GemMfils: tenc had liecanM ■. ninm (b 

More Oil. cIbuipM ustlcr Vemcr*. Lam n>,|, j, 

^lAtnly .hb^ t,y Jwper^n. 7 . u, sbd 

teoii.l«e|y CsgthK 

MaientiDD d* la soeltlt^ <|d liiigtii»ttf|nc do I'dria, xi 1D31 

;;r"'' “• 
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ii„ if it itnmediiitcly followed another verb^ e.g, 
tnrti^iair ij jayali k^d 

iii. if it stood in a dependeTit daasOp e.g. ymi 

tinu, 

(6) The coiupouncl verb wivs ftccented, 

s. on the prefix only, when fit a umin clausOp c,g, 
ndvi pii^uir ihi k^Iprdm. 

11 . on prefix and verb^ when in a dependent clause, 
or on the verb alone, e-g+ 

(c) Otlierwiae the verb wm uiiaecented, e^g. iM 

47* 1 think it will not be illegitiniate to a$sniiie that 
finally this may have resolved itself into n Rystem in 
which all verl>s were always accented, and compound 
verbs always on the prefix. This may seem to be a big 
assumption, and there is no deflnito proof of it bc^^ond 
my general thesis. But mneh the aame thing happened 
iti early Latin, where originally the verb was enclitic, 
but later (under the initial »?tre$s) became orthotone, 
while in the case of compound %^erbs the prefix retained 
the atreas, thus but *^^titcdo > later 

On the other bandg in Ocnnojiie the atresa w as 
i-ctained always on the root syllable in simple and com- 
[K>und verbs alike: *nrf|cttt5en > crUaufe na 

npposed to the noun ^If this asaumptioii is true 
with regard tO Sanskrit, we shonld then have a stage 
w'heii the aceentuatioii wm fixed thnai bftdra^i, but 
; cfndti, but urcinof i. 

4S. In thccooc of all forms of the present stem in the 
simple verb the place of the accent depended on the class 
to which the verb belonged. 

A. In thematic verlis the place of the accent was fixed, 
either on the root or on the formative suffix, e.gp i 

' C(. Vonilrye^ taii^e en iniin, f 50 ; nnd Hirt, Intio- 

*4ihir«r. 

^ Cf* Jf S5-C. 
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2iU 


btidKii iiiT 

b/irtrdnirt^i, etc. 


taddmi 

huld^i 

iUftdli 

tiuldifiijA, etc. 


^rAydmi 
tklnlyajfti 
mlnijfutl 
Muct i^u jiiaA, etc, 


B. In xitlieuiAtic verbs the accent fel! sometimea on the 
root, aoinctimeaoQ the temnnatioUp and its chan^ of place 
was acconipanied by a change in the itjot-Hj^llable, e.g,: 


yimtijvii ch^dmi (mi 

ynUjjnAh imai 


49. But in Sanskrit and the Sanskrit lAii£iia^»^os as in 
all the other Itido-Oerniunic languages, tlie tendency iina 
been to replace ailietnatic by tlicmalic stenis, Thm in 
Sanskrit itaclf we have.— 


yunAkti 1 yw^ijali 
a7iukU ; u^ijaU 
priitiHi ; prfimii 
rajidddhi : rundhaii 
hidii 1 invati 
kindti ; 

Afndti : 

ubfnidti : wmblmti 
skxtbhndfi i skambfuiii 
d^ddti ; dAduii 


unditi : ujulatt 
phkiiMi : 
bAtiTiril'ft : bktLiijati 
ilmmi ; ^1^1^ i 

rwiifti : 

mbidti % mhuiii 
mathndii : Tnunikaii 
Mabht^ii : ^hiNib/iofi' 
bfuik^tdli I fMinfiJiali 
dadtidti * dikihali ^ 


Other verbs, thouglj originally atheinatic formations, even 
in Sanskrit are found only in the thematic form, e.ir, 
for ^tvftkdtiz Gk- i jir/dA • 

Jtgh'mti I ghrdiL 

This process b still further developed m Prftkrlt. 
only isolated retunanU of the at hematic eWes arc to bv 
found and again further in the nscxlem lauguag^a'* 


1 Cr, miitnej, ^aH-732, 
» Cf. Piidiith SI 492-514, 


3 Odi df IBI llyjritt verlrt ^ sleMendad frdni i^lm|ila diemMtio 
Ptddi, of thd tyiie rliJAon, se fr^ with ibc 

fdniiALii* riufEt dyrt , ftticli m n Cmn 

with Lhd •umx ,uch stMAymi, Is fnjn, 
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50^ Tiieri^ appears to Imve Ijeen nt certain tendencjr to 
tmunfer the accent of all thematic verbe^ to the roqt^ 
sytiable. Them are a coufiideraljLc number of vcrbfl in 
SatL>}krit with the formative enffix or -d-. But even 
in Sanakrit there was a tendency to transfer this accent 
to the rwt-syliable. 

A. -ti- ciaaSp with weak root; ydeeWi for < 

Idg., < *gp^^cdii^ kfjmle for *irptUc. 

g4}icdi fo-r *gfLkAti, idvibhuH beside cf. fitm- 

B. ~yd~ class with weak root i 

i. Among the jwisiveSp wliich regnlarly have 
there are found jAfjaii for *jdydii^ and beside 

^iwcyd/c. 

ii^ A large number of -yd- verba have been traiis- 
ferred to the aetive conjugatiodp with change of accent to 
the root- 83 '^llable. Of tbeae there are more tlian 130 i 
over Hfty sigtiih^a state of feelingi e.g. ktipyaiif kkimyati^ 
kf iifihyati ; others have tran^Ulve meanings e.g^ 

Others are practically passive (cfp but 

have assumed active endings,^ 

51. With regard to the third thematic class accented on 
the foimative sudix^ -dya- (in cansatives and denomina' 
tivea>p there is no trace in Sanskrit of a change of accent. 
And there is some indication that this accent position was 
maintained into Prakrit times: cf. Mh. (AaiMfi < &t}idjkiyatL 
But it is unlikely that this class finallj^ accepted the 
tendency to accent tbo root-syllabio^ especially as the 
simple eansatlve form begnti to Jose its causative ineauitig 
(c.g, ?kLk^pji§(li " to cot" ^ btdptiyftii},^ Fnrtherpit mn.^t 

pMt ixutidple^. nach jii M4Ad- j IGJ are vflrb«. 

Oi cfKm|^uii4l« Tliena fir* no traoesi of finjr fithctxifitJc Tarb; eneii ^iufi 
liu beau ttfitirclj replujocd hy *a£ihmiiu imless a IobL Lraica rcmfiitH in Lh« 
ne^Ativo luJIl. 

* Cf. AMiitiidy, m 9. ' Cf. Whither, 17tiL 

* VL my articlo in JKAS., lO-lS, |v- 300, whiei* d llftt !■ gi%'oii flf 
thirty^thre* cAUHtlvn rorha luciL in tliS lH'nvio]«trBriJlLruikfitUa 'fi jtb 
fiiniph: meaning. 

1010- JO 
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bn riiiiiciiibenM] tlmt id. tins pm»t totiiw Uic Angtiicnt nlwivvii 
bore the accent} in tlie inHtuUve the root; in the pout 
participle the liiial ayllnble in eiinple, the Hm syllable in 
compound verba. Hence there vrould be free play for 
aiidlogv: 

dgacchai gdnium tjacchuH 

tvirfiyiNdti twtfffltjtU crfmyitum *t6ni.yai'i 

S2, So TPdcIi for the present stem. As regards the 
other stems, ill t!ie future the accent always fell on the 
foi^uiative suthx \ in tlie augiuented tenses always on 
the augment; In the perfect either on the root or on the 
snfEx; in the intiiiltive on the root of simple and tlie prefix 
of compound verbs; in the post participle on the suffix 
of simple and the prefix of compound verba; in the 
indeclinable jMirtidple with *ya always on the i-oot; 

in the gerundive witli tisnally on the last 

syllable of the suffix; in the verbal noun with -iin- 
usnalty on the lost syllable. The fonu which concerns 
us for the history of ITanitbl ai-e the present (including 
the imperative and participle); the post participle; the 
infinitive; and perhaps the indeclinable in -(vd (or a 
connected form); and the gerund iu -fauya-; and lastly 
the verbal noun in -ua^. Now with the exception of 
rvOitic piesent stems, even in SaAsknt all these forms have 
Iho accent either on the lost or the first syllable. 

o3. It appeai-s. thou, tliat there was a strong tendency 
to accent every verlwJ form, simple or compound, on the 
fimt or last syllable. Therefore* if this tone beeaine a 
stress, wo should expect to find the second syllable of all 
.Marntlu verba weakened* and the first probably ijiaiii- 
taiiiing ils length, in the main this is so. 

M. 

(istihalayati dphalm 

MyfuVnjjaii 
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Skt. 

iS. a 

tUtJuipayaii 

U.tilhaTid 

midrayati 

utornl ti^Art'a 

(cf* tUrnl < (Smj/ttti) 

iUhlIidray<Ui 


prdk^tayati 

pdiJiulni paktidtva 

jirdsihdptiyiUi 

patkavi}^ jxtfiuiwa 

prdsarayati 


(ct «4rTi? < eHrayati) 

nipdtayati 

cL nivd^ 

(of* < nipafa^i) 

tUpatayaii 

(cf. uptldne < uipiilai'i 


nihJiag^ 


olakh^S 

dmlgati 

dmgijii 

nirvdynti 

niv^ 

ithhilagytdi 

hilag^ 

mifilaffyaU 

mlag^ 

vijdyate 

t'ipl fidt'ft 

dn'mag^m- 


umniajjaifia- 

umajnS 

nnmilla- 



(cf. mdfhinc < mr^d-} 


+ ■ 


Hf^rc appears the familiar spoctack of tba syilabk ^ 

retaining its length, the utiatressed being shortened. 

34. It is ime tliat in simple v^erbs abo we have caaes of 
ii short vowa) where we expeet to Oae a long: ag. gkadiii 
< kdtinS < krtyate, mknS < < Pkl mkkai^ 

kfiapni < But these short vowela are due to 

analogy witti those pairs of transitive and intranaitive 
verbs, where the first has regrilarly a and the second ai e.g. 

< m^-myati xmari}9 < Pkt. ptldtil < paiayaii^r 
piiditi <patati, ete. He nee <r was felt to be a distinctive 
sign of the iutrannitive. CL also ; 
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pkddt^e < gphiitayati ; iiifgie < frttii/aii : tadiu < triihijfttii, 
etc. Further, there was the intiueuce of the com pound 
verbs: e.g. sdrayati : »i«at-ne <‘ntAamti erwl 

uleurutyati, « confusiau which produces amrfi^ < sAnu-. and 
itiAdrne < ntaarnr. In some caaes, however, the d is 
retained: tapifi ^ lapyati and < Pkt. jkffJdtni arc 

more usual than tejW and haknl thdknl^ < Pkt. thakLyii 
beside thakvi la poetical, and therefore prohahly older; 
UidJin?. t kd^ati ia Eonnd beside UnaiiS. Two active verbs 
arc also found with u: khucB§f which Sloch suggests iimy 
be a tatsama, and of whicli the derivation is 

unknown.^ 

55. This tendency to diflerentiate o-verba as intransitive 
and n-verls os transtlivc ia found strongly in Hindi, less 
strongly in Gujritt. G. dhakftvA ^ *dhahalK dfiasra t 
dhar^ati, yha»v& < ghaT^ati. The question of literary 
Hindi is further complicated by the fact that a very large 
number of words have been borrowed from a source 
further to the north-west, where slmpliftcation of double 
consonants has not taken place: e.g. Tnoild^iu ^ 
7nra.t^fnam: a Bih&rl fndkhan. ToakkUmahjikd, 
patt}Mr<.pra»UxraJi, all opposed to hath < tioEtah, dgi ^ 
itgrake, cfcc. When these double consonants come at the 
end of a word or before another consonant they are 
shortened: e.g. «Mf -c mee < aalyah, bnt succi bat; ndJnid, 
hut raklchd. In verbs examples of a for« are the follow!n^-; 
bajtid <r t/ddyalf, gajnd < gadyati, phattid < p/iatyafi, 
ihahmi < Pkt tagnd < tagyati. Prolmbly also in 

the same way » for ft in ityna < lufgaia, tUhnd ^ Pkt. 

5«. I liAVe supposed that in early MaT&thi the verb 
was stressed on its first syllable. If now we turn to the 
question of substantives, we are faced with anotlier 

• I da not nffw wiii BlocU. | JS, tIuU. thi. vmintjr ncml t» the m<LiJv 
of djniwticn] niitint:, or thnt u in tills [nnKion n»y mjirMnt « |a„]f 
mwnl Wilh n dlflbinia timlno from ti. To in» llian *F fap»f, n.m, rTfimfrt 

w. nlkwt [a]. 
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probtem. Kftre tber^ npp^ars reoD^niMbk no ftoch 
tendency lo Sanskrit, as in tlie ease ot tbe verb, to condae 
tlio accent io the dr^t or auy other nylUhle. The accent 
was free and might fall on any RyUahlo of thewordH 
57* In the following wordi^ the Sanskrit tone fell on 
the drat syilable. In tbcae words it ia the first syllable 
tliat has retained its length, and the second that has been 
sihoriened* 


Sit. 

M. 

ottura^m^a 


sduuinfnA 

iUTXij 

pdrdvaiah 

jwri;a 


5S. There are, however, a number of words which, 
haviQg the tone on the dnai syllable In Sanskrit, have lost 
the final in Mamthl, but liave been treated just like the 
preceding doss in retaining the length of the itutiaL 


Sitt* 

SL 


yifpdtd- 

ffPvM 


pal^LSd^ 

paliis 

|Kl/d8 

du«kdldJj> 

dukal 

dukdi 

tut'imndf- 

aanad 

I\ tiojidii 

Tiidrjflrdk 

mdjar 

mdjar 

kfimUrdA 

kdvar 

kdvdr 

tripai^ndli 




ptinav 


nnga^’dk 

tgat. 

iJffdro 

srnaibtnd^ 

itiaSAJL 

masdfi 

jdmdtr- 

jduit 

juTuai 


mriJ^ 



dvm 

affm 

UjHtiHiSGk 



y<ijiidp€ivltdm 

jdntr? 

jai^ 


59i If the ciLSCS that we have almndy Inul in ^laliatuaid 
of shortenLiig arc a true guide, c^gi < jErittfiardA, 

then the shortening pf the long ay liable may have taken 
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Ix^fnre iha loss of tli& Html ^y]lubl<^. But ut son jo 
L ime or other tlio fiiifti syilabk bceaiue umeli w^inkened— 
cf. the poetical form hi^maruhumaro —and fipalt}' 
diHnppeated altogether, mod. M. ktlvar. Thb could Jian;11y 
have happened it the final syllable had retained the child 
stress o£ the woitL At t.he same time the initial syllable 
retains its lengthy while the middle syllable is shorten^^ch 
The presumption therefore is that at e^tiio time the ehiLd 
stress was transferred frodi the tidal to tlie initial Hyllabir, 
and that tbls change probably took place before iSu^ 
wcaketiin^ of the final syllable. From § 3^1 it appeared 
that iiorinally of the unstressed syllables of a word ti 4 al 
furthest from the main stress is the strongest, i.c. beam 
the chiet secondary stress. Hence if mdrja^rafi. ba^ a 
stress on tbo last syllable^ there is probably a secondary 
stress on the first, |rnnirjia'rajJj.. Particularly when thu 
mam stress falls on a part of the ward so liable to 
weakening and shortening as the final syllable, is it liahlu 
to be transferred to the syllable of secondary stress.^ 
fiO. In support of tliis assumption of a secondary initinJ 
stress in the case of finally stressed words, there is mtr 
knowledge of the previous existence of a secondary tone. 

(n) There are a certain tinuiberof copulative compounilHi 
in the Ugveda whicli are accented ou both moiiilKirs.' 

(6) fn the l^tapathabrahiiiaii^u in long ceinpoinnls and 
ill reduplicated formatioTis a secondaiy" accent wm 
sometimes addedn This accent occasionally takes the 
place of the oiiginal altogether? 

(c) 'I'hcrc arc a certain number of wonls accciiLt-d 
ditferenbly in later Sanskrit frum earlier : ^ilhvamk : 

i/(riii.mrdA; : ttsfdn ; srfpfn : sajdd ; t Ua -: 

Tlierefore, just as 1 supposed all verbs to l>o stressed on 
Lh(! first syllable, so too, though from a ditrereiit mai^on, 

* Cf. tho uliBn^ [a ^:£iglb1i fmin | u^A^I rta«^ etc, [sitill j%|)akBEi m 
ScotlfLnil and STonh Jrelnad) t* ^ rnr/Ao| oiC. 

■ Cf. Wliitttey, | ISST**. * aliqve, g 10, W 
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M iiiially ^ttrc^cd (or tormij) wui^k beeatiie JUiitally 
t)trcfi8ed {or tonod), with ih^ plioni^tit: «^onsequi:-iices nol^ 
Above. 

GK Tbero remuina tbo ca^c of Avords in wliicti the 
Sanskrit tone fallii on An interior syllable i such aii 
accented long voavcI is retained i 

iJuT. M- CJ. 

up<iStttdna7H vu^udn 

ajMitihydjunn uktiun 

•Tiirt'rfjia- 

(ef* the verb nivi^ : nirvilyaii) 
i/ydkhyAiutvl v^hd^ vakhd^ 

C^oinpare these with the woitln zn | 5tt. 

G2, When the accented vowel is i or it, it is cetninctl; 

wlierena if unaccented, it becomes a, as in all cases in 
GtijrAti. 

(a) Accented I and u. 


hasiini 

li/iilln 

cf- G- I’c/viJi 


bithfn 


prtkvf^i 



i) Unocceniod iand u < a. 


rndnuj^if^ 

indm** 


drihilAJ^. 



hirkiirtih 

kuJiar 

kuhir 


karan 

ha^’^tn 

d^nmilall 



pdri^yaii 

^Xiranr^ 

partAttud 

t) Accented 4 and d remain. 


fflkitidinafy 

gahi, 

H> gchd 

ichaTjdrtib 

khc^Ur 

May ilr 

Unaccented f. 

il,i < if . 



iirftJ* 

jfirnr 



agifJii 

{agiffid 

18 a loan-word from 11 .) 

^iinrn^iyaii 



^gdvi^xynti 
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63. There reiDainB the large eljw of Sanskrit dissjUiibic 
words accented on the last syllahle in Sanskrit, but 
appearing os dissyllables with ati initial long in irar*||ii: 
e.g., ffUtrc MuitK; sdij ; swrf/ifK These Marathi words, 
liowever, are derived from eitensioiw of the Sanskrit 
dissyllables : 7mUrkd, etc. 

C4. Two factors come tu to disturb the aymnietry of 
this systeiii: A. Analogy, B, Borrowing. 

A. L The fact that all verbs and all finally aeconted 

words ended by becoming initially stressed, and that tbe 
great majority of wojda were eitlier initially or finally 
accented, tended to make the longuage chiedv an iutthilly 
Stressed language. In this way Uiere must hove been 
ii strong tendency to plane the stresson the initial syllable 
of even medially stressed words. Examples of this may 
perhnps Ihs Been in: ^ 

ffmitdraam yothan 

pf'ut pilifkaiy 

Kilt it Hliould lie remembered timl tliero are conwiderftble 
lluctuationa eireu in tim avnakrit iia Uandwl down 

to lis. Some a£ thesis apparenL incon^iatendes luav date 
Iwtck to the tiijie of the Um&* 

ii, As the result of special analogy w'e Imve iMUiir»? 
licside pnsar^ after the simple verb 

B. Marikthi has on its northern and eastern Iwundaries 

closely oonnected langitages of the penuUirnaU! stress tvpe. 
t-rom these it has boixowcd ^¥0nJ8: c,g. ^/Uhd from 
H. *hjm beside M, af}m < Ski. Similarly, it 

has Ijoen much influunewi by the literary and rdi^ous 
lung^ge, Sanskrit. Perhaps l.erc is the'explmmtion of 
the length of the first syllable of <wlidrc wt 

should expect < Skt. yi(fU-/iy/fnam, while in 

< ut}*tstkditant, wo see ^t.. Similarly. by tl.c 

side of 4hilial < Skt, The question 5«, boJover. 

oompheated by the fact that there are similar written 
* S« mhovf, I 
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lengths, proDounceJ short, in Bsnguii : o.g. pnihdnay 
idnidi [pathana, dpinaiv not p^thA'iia, dpmal'^c 

On ilt<? other handi palifdd^ia 

[pDkhla no] < prnk^di^yiUi^ 

65 ^ I sImlJ now o^caniiDe tbosa word^ of vvhose Sanskrit 
accent we have no tra4ition. 

1 Noiniii a action is were accented for the moat part 
on the root, nomiua agentb on the BufEic.^ In the case of 
shiiple stems this would be of equal effect in Marathi, for 
ill l#otli cases the result would be a atr™ on the iii^t 
syllable. The case of compound stems h different. Here 
the accent Sell ehieHy on the final syllable, e.g. 


We have already bad : 


dvm 


(l}Xit;d8d- 

dsH 


To them may be added i 

dvilda- 

aval 

iivd% 

prasidra- 

fhltAni 

jxifkdro 

vyCtpilm^ 

vdviir 


m7t^fidfak 

itdifhad 



There are, how'cver, oi^en in Sanskrit a certain number 
of these CM:>mpouiid verbal nouns which Jiave the acceut nn 
the root-syllable : e.g. ulpdki}^, airi^h. We have had 
vtfdkhjfdnftni, jrin.^d*RiiTv, upakhyd^m. It 

is prx^lhlethat an antithesis in accentuatioii &to^ between 
verbs and nouns of tliis type, the verb (the ^lar^tlif 
infinitive k derived from this verljal noon in having 

the accent on the prefix, and the noun on the root; e.g., 
ni^mf (verb) i (noutiX On this point Bloch saj^s s 

'*11 setuble que les substantifs verbauxaient de pri^ferencc 
Ui Imigiie."* Fnrlher it lunst l>e noted that many of 
these Kubstantivesare noniitia actionk in MariiihS, whennas 

1 ib€i¥t, 142 . Tl>r ncadn fBirtlw 

' Whitnir, g I ]4ttj 
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b kt. fi/iiititt. Th ns 


udhltam* 

prwfdra- 

ni^vd^Ji 


ntd^ I Tcrbtt^^ 
nhltdnl ; „ nklmv,^ 

pa^^rH I pwsan^ 

lit fi^rtned froTii 

not < 

It will be nnti^cj thrit in tlie of dvada^^ pr^dnr., 

wJi^re the Maritln fonn nhow, origirml 
imia or aual ncceatqation, there are no eorfcspondinif 
verba ivith a short media] vowel. Heace there would |» 
no compellmg W of nnalogj- Jn the coae of these words. 

Ji. When a stem is afcreiigtheoed by t'wWAi and the 
sntex ‘y"j. the accent falls on the fij^t syllable, e,g. 

•parakjiu. 

dfcwyam 

lit. Derivatives in .ya. without imidhi Imve the 
accent either on the first or the last syUahle.* Here : 
mAuayaia 

W M^t corapoond-H of naU piUni are accented 

on t\m fjTst ineml>er.® Here: 

mmf 

V. Dependant eouiiwnnds of which the second iiien.ber 
IS a >er m stem are accented on the second roember.* We 
liavc Iiiid «4fL'(n7attijAdA, gSpatilh. 

kiilapa^ Aoffvj 

Mv«na. popakin 

^garhasthaff 

■™ »" u- 


* HTiitney, | Jaita. 
’ Vt-hhney, I ld67« 

* WhUriey, | Jaaa 


* H'hltn«y, i lijjo, 

' W'Willey, g 
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Opposed to this is Aamji ■< : tuasc. Aari^sdA, 

vii. Where » long Byllftble iminedlutely precwdes 
» secoadary derivative suffix, there seems to be some 
tendency to accent it.^ 

ramlab raw/ 

ifwdw 

Aimbi/aA iiar^dl 


On the other hand, iHtrij:j/<iA > •tutriu/a > tidre/* 


tu^rnb tuear 

t<uldgak (i.e. •tofo/«i-) (afa»i 

viii. Other Com {>ounds: 
sat^rai^ jw/sar 

araffhaffttb raJidl 

Tiikkanan- nik&mi 


On the other hand, with initio] or final accentuation: 
•motry/iamwi (: yfAd*) tndkgr muAirfl 
praisnaptrl ]^nat H. jOTHa<» 

ix. In a number of other words there is notldng 
beyond tlie vowel change to determine the original flficent; 
(a) On the initiol or final syllable r 


JbafaAa- 

ktufka^ 

jtdcfdi 

mai7x/4ni 

mdvlan 


iTitriiafaA'aA 

K<tjidd 

KfMiddo 

/iniiiMiamA 



ka^rthi- 



varuAcj- 

varaf 



pttlatjb 


ioiitTiAm 

tam^ 

H 

cipUa}^ 



PkL kadmiQni- 

hadiar 


kadappa.- 

kadap 

< Whimey. Sf I2±l, li£27. 
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ihi) Ofi tile interior Bylldble I 
hvnffnbjjf 

hiTjiyai-am (ct khorjiSra^) kUp^r 
kairpdw^ {^UppuiO ?> MpOi hipas 

TOfc^t*4 r> r^hlt 

6G. In the type or x w x, the last ayJlnble is 

AI'ITi 'i* Iia e? njikyv m.jJI Z r,. u._ ^ _ T ^ 


pra^artVf. 

IHiflnir 

iftnylnhlui^. 

fjddfiav 

bfirkfirti/f, 

kukttr 

ivjft'fl/dA 


parn4uA 

p/irtmfl 

ftdffamk 

sajycrr 

tdugiiUim 

7»d^ir 

j>dfufkatrim 

}}6kl^ar 


}>uftuir 

JI. ^d/ul < *ifadahd 
kdi<ir 


fi%ar 

- pdkh{ir 

Similarly: fAiwiani > ddmii.hicchapak * kaaiiv, khajj^inth 

> L^^r, . ^r, cikka^i^m . ^n, rfryit/mto 

> ^Aal, mnniwawam > makhan, aiyuld > ami, ktiUfini > 

hi(a^. miphitah > sAka4. kajjtdam > laiM. fMirbamk > 
tHib>tr, utka^A ^ ukar. hfapf^^ak > jwt«Wa 

> pfidnas. 

fl7. There are a comiderable number of caws that 
cannot be brought under these general rules. Some have 
already been mentioned.^ and have been ascri1«d to 
analogical clmnge of accent, to inaucnce of connected 
fcnim and to l»rrowing. There arc, hoi^cvcr. othcre 

A. ftords winch have [mitead of d. Bloch .motes 

PI miidU^r of exampleji.* * 

i. T}.e a of a ainipJe word is shortened to « in a 

d;n,vativeorco.npound:e.g.Ato 

to see a atcr tendency to shorten the first syllable of u 

Z^utl “'■“O'lloU.i" 

* fej nhwe^ $ P 4 4« fT 1 fcr 1 

* ah&vc. I 231 
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For some of Blocli^s eatampliia I uhould auggeit spwinl 
explnJiatLOUB. rancyis < not fTtinijyfJWit nHtJfh 

< *^ui4iakd!i, tmdhard < ’MAfaMmi- Undo? fclio first 
heading would come cakiii < mlvavdMff for *ctikm, if it 
is not a loan-word (cf. G.H. ciciAtcI < rntm* vakah). 

li. A certain number of words mtist probably lie 
attributed to borrowing fijg Blocti suggeists. Aiiiong these 
I should place the inonosjdlabic words with u instead of 
a ; JUiftj < khafjuh, twifA hiUh lai < yuMfOj^ mk 

< fsafJta-, foif hal < hafta-. Literary and comraon Hindu- 
sUkni shows Uie same pbenonionoti: me meed < 

kat < kid^am : Bihivti These are borrowings rrom 

a nortli-western language like Panjabi, W'liich has iMrre^ 
ifttociL naitk, hill^ ka(4, etc. 

Lii, Fluctuation between a and d in Lranaltlve and 
iuimnflitive verbs wwi diaeussed abovs,- 

iv. There is Huctuation of quantity in the initial 
syllables of words not covered by the previous classes: 
e.g. {<ardha-) but dd, dgal < argahf h, dph^tM 

> ilkhd < dk^itt^ and some otliera. 

On this point Bloch says: “ A propoa do ad{k}- (oni/ni-r 
i] [Molesworth] donne ecpendanfc une indication inter- 
CManto : apr^ avoir etabU unc nuance dc sens entr^^ 
n<f- ct dfi*^ il eonVlent que Vusage eontredit f>cs definitions: 
on rcalito od- est la forme du dc^n cld- cello du Concaii. 
Est-ce Ja In cle de toutes les h&itutiona do la graphic do 
n eti syllabe iniiialc ? S'agit-il d ailleura d une tliifiirencGi 
do timbre, ou do qunntite, ou des dens eoncurruiucut ? IJe 
soiili hi questions ausquolles I'esiwrieuce di recto seule 
pourra rL':pi>iidre/* ^ 

(a) 111 sonic words there is d in place of : c.g. pddSt 
<Pkt jmdiechid), ^>dr«a pdrtut/^S 

Bloch says: **II s^agit ici dbne action morpliologique 

‘ Sw alwv*, 165. 

* Sco bIiOVO, S 

* iitt. 
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dont Oil retrouve In trace dra Ic prnkrit et juaiju’cii SAdskrii 
(v. PtEichol, §§ 77-8)." ‘ 

{$) Ill a uumberof verba tlierc is a confusion between 
« nod a : kJtuifn? and khaimi " to dig ", and hdra? 

“to Like", earnS "to graze” and cdriw “to graze or Ui 
cniise to graze ", or opposed to /urwl “to «wim" 
and "to rescue", This confuamn results from 

analogy with the compound verba: e,g. both liisdniyali 
and 'iiiaaistti > nwarfir (as opposed to sdfmf i > Atritii mid 
> iiari}S% uitdmyati and ittfirati > utarnr.* The 
diflercDce of the simple verb ia aometimea tmtisferred to 
the coDipouiid: e.g, ittariie oi li^dr^tn after tAr^, Tile 
4 in <, nUramayati is due to the iniluenee of the 

noim viados < vUmma-* niiAdiiiie is fonned from m hhnn, 
as the {in shows;: Tiisds^ from 

V. There is hesitation between i, a, and n in dual 
syllables: e-g. nniwils or maijns, fiSir«ef or feiitaff. itujiaa or 
kaixf«, ki viif or kivav. The posal bi I ity of borrowing ahou Id 
lie kept in mind : cF. G. iiidaas, But a Marathi 

Hpeakcr itifomia me tliat whereas he says 
kapUB, etc., for the noiuiiiative, for the dative ho says 
ffitinaadhi, Idkodaia. kapOB^a, wlietlicr it is so written or 
not. We have bore no indication of a later tendency fcf. 
initial u>tt*) to slur vowels in the interior of a poly¬ 
syllabic word. The case of Fihi-um aud Aarin is other. 
Iffiran when used alone, without suggestion from the 
context, moans the tetiiale (i.e, -c Awriiu), But AfiriadA 
also becamt: Aumti. and the word made no distinction 
between the male and fonuiEe. To till this gap the Skt, 
l$iirin»~ was borrowed mid took the form of /mrrij, Jt i® 
possible that heia also we have the cxplmialton of other 
variations between i, il. and n in fiiml syllables. 

G8, We are now in a position to attempt to detcrtuiiie 


' $ 4U, I. cr. oIbd my arKclc ni -tRAS,, lOlB, p, 23 
* !Jce sbme. 104. ^ t w. i. ^ j 
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what hnppoiKKl to th« Hr^t ajllabb in Tn>r[iH of the 
type —XX. Was it ahortetied or oOt I 


(a) i. Against shorteni 

ng in — 

“ X speak 

foUowmg words: 



i^akfiydnatii 

vdkhili^i 

vakhilii 

kttrpilmm 

kapar 

kapUr 

kdrpw^k 


Asftpeis 


The of vHkhtin Has Already been discuAf^.^ It 
111 Ay aIso have 1>een inflaenced by a verb 
replaced later by The accent of karpitTXim in 

nil known; possibly inpur ropi'e^nts a *kdpar iiiflueiuccd 
by Skt. karp^ra-, G. feipO-r : cf, lUparvani^ "camphor 
water*" Thft question of kdpds is very obsenre, os no n 
Appeal's in Siitiakrit 

iL For shortening speak: 


npasfftdmtin 

vuthdvi 

HfitkdraJt 

sAifeir 

ffvdlidviah 

gnhfl 

khaYjdraA 

kkajUr 

*na^{akara^ 



ttiTAdr < cvirnwii-urcil. b doabLkss due to amdngy with 
min ^ AVords in which the vowel is i or u 

do not ticAr on the questionp stnee in this position ft i2 
would ill Any case have been shortened« 

(i) The ea$B of — ^ X appeaTi! to bo difibrenU Here 
the first -fyliable regnlaply retains its length: 




pnlvf^il 

pdd^ 

mrpi^i 

9Spf^ 

Pkt Utkkudaifp 

takud 


09* Of the changes ascribed by Pischel to the action of 
the stress in Jlah&i'^tn, except the shorteiiintr of 
KyllAblcs dealt with above^ there is little or no trace in 
Marathi. The doubling of consotiants I tiAve pntdow'ii 
^ See f 04 B. 
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to other CAiises;’ moreover, MoratliT does not iiliow all 
pre-occentunl coosoniiriits doubled l e.g, pnrnni/^iifi > 
not *jmnd^, uddhuhUt i-niiS, not •staiv etc., etc. 
or the chan^ of pre-accentual u to f or n, only |>£it and 
perhaps is preserved in irarathi: Skt /)oAfdA > 

3Ili. ^ikko ^ M. p»A-. Skt. arj>&tjat\ > .\Ili. upptl > M. 

Of the change of post-accentual a to i, thero is no Irsce: 
Ist plur. pres, -aina^ (for which, Pisehel quotes -t»io)> 
or -4 not *-t. Neither Jtimti (bcslds nor itoyflj* 

(;Mi 7 Ki«(r-}ca]i Ije oaeribed tothiB.fliiico i-r/Kinfi^ > 
ivijuld giveonlyM. A:imit;si(DilBrIj',idf/jd«4 > ^Mppjtna > 
would give *k&pa». It will be seen from this that the 
number of words in which this eliaage tvould mnatii 
visible is very atuall 

70. To sum up : the original tone of Sctnskrlt. itself 
descended from the Indo-tJermonic tone, Ijccamc in the 
prc-Mai'nthi stage a atTe.‘t& 

i. In verbs tlic torn; or stress was contiiied to the first 
syllable. 

it. Ill other words, when tlio accent rested on the lust 
syllable, there was a secoddary accent on the first. This 
afterwards became the chief stress. 

iii. fnillal ayllablra retained their length, if stressed: 
or if unstressed, when foliow'cd hy n short stressed 
syllable. Otherwise they were shortened. 

iv. Media! syllables retained their length, if stressed ; 
if unstressed they w'erc shortened or lost. 

V. Pennltinmtc i it, if stressed, > I ti; if uii- 

afcrtstfwjfl, > rt, 

vi. Tljere was a later influence at work through 
whicli initial syllables, when a word was lengthened in 
any way, tended to become short, and interior syllables to 
l>e slurrc^i. 

71. Tims v!v have the accent scheme for the historv of 


^ f 13, 
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Rizt. 

— w X prA^pkufa 

“ ^ ^ X jrt 

w ^ X 

^ — X tipcts^imTit 

— X *pfdvf^ 
w X bliii{/lni 


M. 

— w ^wiidi^id 
w w Tiisrir 

— djjJiat 

w w 

w — 

— -- pa id 
w — bciAifl 


72. If ray ttaaumptiona arc correct, li language Ciiji be 
added to tboae in wbicU the effects of the Indo-Gerraaaic 
tone eas still be obaerTcd; and at the same time another 
line of demarcation is provided for the modern Indo-Aryaii 
languages On the one aide Gnjr&tit Siiidhi* Panjabi^ 
Hindi, Singhalese, and perhaps Bengali—all descended 
from a language or languages which possesfsed the 
penultimate stress; on the other Marathi showing Uio 
effecis of a stress which was derived from the tone of 


Sanskrit, 

73. When conaidering this division^ it should not be 
forgotten that the udatta of the Rgveda was a low tone, 
while that described by Paiiini was a high tone Is this 
II first sign of separation in aecentiial eytiteiii T 


iTitAa IDIO. 
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THE ASE&WAN LETTEES AND OTHEK HITTITE NOTES 

Br A. H. 

fX the new volume of the V<n^eriWtiti^he Schrift- 
^ ihnkmul^r d^rkonigtichm Museen B^in (UeEt xu, 
1915) Dr. Otto Scliroeder has published a revised copy 
(No. 202) of what is known os the Second Arzawii Tubtet 
found at Tel el-Amama and now in Berlin. As I was the 
first to point out many j^eats ago (Proceed!ups of the 
Society of Biblical Archamlogy# si, 1S8!)), the test of 
the tablet, like that of tho First Tablet addiieBsed to the 
king of Arzawa, ia in the Hittite language* The revLaiijd 
copy of the Second Tablet is a great improvemEnt on 
what iias been previously at our disposal, and with the 
iielp of the Hittitu Vocabularies (for which seti JRAS. 
October, I9l-t) and various otlior tahlotfi from Boglia?: 
Keui, it is now ]>osdble to present a tiwnslation of it* 
Tlie tablet contains a letter fmni a Hittitc named T^bbaya 
who %va 3 employed in escorting the caravans from Khali- 
rabbat or Eastern Cappadocia to Catiaan, and who with 
his two Hons was acem^ of intrigning with the cnciiiies 
of the Pharaoh and even occupying Canaanitisli cities. 
We licar a good deal about him in the Tel d-Amania 
correspondonce, which includes two letters from him in 
Semitic Babylonian^ rebutting tiic accuaatioiia tlmt had 
been brought against him and protesting hia fidelity to 
the Egyptian Government. 

Hei-o ifl the letter in IILtiite:— 

L D.P. a^tn -imi ki-i to-it IXP. Lab*bn-yft 

To lord (!in» uiys LnlAtaya: 

2. ... riiL'-inUb-iii IJ-a»-w4-mi*Jni-8 

[/ rt«i] thy «crtvin( of fhe land of (Am,’ 
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3. is-ktia-nHit-ta'ra-n't&r i-ya u-«-ni 

seven times seven T mftke prosimthn 

4. [nu-mu] D,P. Jjib-btt-yii-ftii u-qI khu'R-dii 

[Iti»«;] Lttbbaytt tHo not mrite 

5. sa-yn-nt lue-iiti-is-ta a-rut dub-bj-ina-at^tft-nii 
aeottsatiimsflhcU) (h}f savmnt to thi/letter 

6. u-ut ki-il>ta-al; 
ii 7tot ftL'ilfiftd, 

7. nu iim-a-nii khn-im-cla-ai) am-me^l QAR-TAB-yjt 
As/or that, a siijipoH /ijty « foittsfool. 

8. aa-an-khi-ia di(?Hi tiu-wa-U n-ul ini-iim 

7»P0i'Mfin^ tntheefl} not oioiUf) 

9. lii-ikh-khi bMkh-khbit-tn 

/ . * . thy . , . 


to. ma-mu-<!na)D.P.Ub-bft.jA-aa EGIH^kliat khat-tu-a 
To flie nlso iM^Ktya aecimlinfjio Hut auftmt 

It. is-tu AMGL te-mi-ya iNi*wa<akli'khu-i]-ati.}!i 
of messengers entrust 

na-i ku-'tin-'iia-mii tii^-mi.an 

itrAa/ for them J ftd/U (in the frag of) seroire 

dtib-bUaz 
thr 

13. EQIR-kknt klia-flrt-ra'A-i 

/or the 

14. kbi-gha dub-bl ku-ia DUB-SAR-a* 

fn respect 0 / tt letter being, the {eitrrs 

15. as-kba-OH iia-aii an pn*[Jt] 

T htw jxicked: this one irAM ku given 

16. KhA.at.*ta-aiwna-as SABK-ua 

the Hitiite ling, 

17. [KUR].KUR<7>*B(f)-»ia-fts.ta AK UD*ns 

171 TMouTtfotn/] land the Snn-god, 
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18. jut-su-u-H pu*ftkli-ta-aii-tfl-aa 

19. iiB-ut-ta SU*ZUX-ns ii-ra-akh-M-ttn-d* 

(ti (Am nbHuda'Hilij 

20. (w-JHI-u-H kliar-gaD-dii 

/ AirM i/m/MJ(c‘Art?: *iWij( thf^ be- sn^^Binxt ^ f), 

21. Ki-ik-iiiu DUB-SAR-as fts-sa-ti-li 
U’‘}uM-ta*(i}i Uirlettura I have dasjxikUfd 

22. klio-nt-m-a-i iiniii-iiia-za TAG{?)-'iiii EOIR*au 

tht mtitsstntjers: f/irMH/w* tin . . . ift/n/iire 

28. i-ya 

I 

2+. DUB-ZtTK . . . ku(()-o «-dii-an-zi 
Ty ItHvrs ...» give (inf) 

23. uu ne-cs-ra-ni t[u]-f|ft kka-at-ri-es-ki 

yW *« ir(«7‘)i (Atw, 

A'ofM 

1. Tliore WAS A verb H. '■ to Apeak," ah >b abown by tbe 

VoeabDiArice. wbkUgive Ain»!W-A‘i*tWifr,*'tO aak qufjsticms,” 
^HtAAA/jM-Aiaimn "to ntt^ir hostile words," khutwtin- 
Aiuiivir, AAiirm-tiutwr (SAH\’., pp. 27,29),’ )\ o oaimqt, 
however, read since the iiiutilAtcd ihiitl cliaract®^ 

is if rather thait c. 

2. Uon w'as the district woslwiirci of Aleppo. 

It. Tho Bi]'ni(ication of tlie line is llxed by the Tel cl* 
.\iiiui*nii letteiiH, w'hicb ore In Seuiitic. Witlt isiJioiiilfeirti' 
Uir compare A«w«At(([4]irtif, ’* more times ” (3AHV., p. 12). 
The Voeabtilaries Imve ioforsued Ks that the vei'b tyft 
(inf. sigiuticd '* to iiiAko "," do ", 

5. Tho mesiiiiig of this pnragiaph is furnished by tlie 
IcLtets of Labbuya iit Semitic Babylonian. Sayat is 

» Ttuil ift rs^cMor Fr. DrHtaseli's iwper. “Summwjli'aktMilBcli- 
heuitbclii! Vo(!»li«liirfrtis;meoH!"(l»Ut ff>r SfMch bw ,IRAS. Otwlwr. 
1014, p|j. 060 72L 
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ti pluml like bihbit, " ahnnabi. ’ KUlut, 3nl pcrs. sing., is 
from the Bttbylouinii kitfu. Tlie RiihstantivT kimlni 
occurs ill Yuzgat, oii-. Ig; Khumhhnaa nftitsi annhtai 
te-iizi ki mziki-ia-ni fiiiujf kifta-ni kubhu-mi nddiu. 
“ Kliftklikhiiiiu!! at the worrl of hiR father (nod) ijiotlier 
acting uccording to justi™ ^and) fnilhfulness hsia said: 
I have given," ute, Az;riki may also be n loan-word; in 
au nnpQblislied text «e iiave: AX UD-,w azzila am nttm 
AX-MES ftzzifjhu-ti; dhrim AX-MtlS ttizifflta-lr. "Jlay 
ti«e Sim-fi<id direct, may his divine fathers direct, nmy the 
gttds cHrcct the conintiind *" 

Dulbhiuittmi is for The phir, act of 

is ; the sing, acc„ liowover, is formed with 

the suffice 


7. Tlie sigriilieation of khunda^n has been famished by 
the Vocabularies (JBAS, October, 1014V, 

8. I have no clue to the meaning of which » 

found ill niipubliahed texts by the side of ami 

uu^au. nttv^i-ftha. n, etc. jV«rm ia pcssibly an 

eiilni-ged form of nn. In n lest published by Boi'asier 
(Atbiflamoci, iv. 4; iii. M) „.e read; ddir 

“ for ever the 7*«iw of our father." 

!>. Itd-hUii (and Ittkhkhi) occur in the text 1 have 
puhlislicd, JKAS. October. 1912. p, lOiJO. BUmi mav 
1>« fi 2nd pem imp, 

JO. TJie etgJiiHcation of khutm is, given by the 
Vocabularies, wl.ere the alstract derivative A'ftcr/i e-.<8sai- is 
translated by tlie Asa. tfrtuni and m'ttim. 

I I. 2Vmi2^,c is from tlio Ass. rfAcjia like dhrim above 
U^te on line o). is a compound of 

hh and n^dUhtt found in of a Voeabularv 

1 bflve publishiHl. .IRAS. October, 1912. 

12. i, Ii,.„|ly "cmiplclio,,-. Ac«orii.,» l„ 

“lo LTu''”'"’* “ «•« 


10-13. EGIR.W,a/ is to l» read rnnkhkhut. 
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14. lA the participle oE the verb "' to be ", of 

whidi hiU if? ft 2nl per^ Htiig. Both are used as pro- 
imuiiucil particles in sciitences difficult to translate^ 
TtiUM, III til* Vocahutaries, til kuis and Al 

are alike translated by the Ass. not sti'on]^ ; 
ho lias oo riv^ali is given as dci'ii;z^i- A'li-ii*, ^ being hrst , 
i^uui IS " who^\ '^something"* “nothing \ and 'fm hiid 
wherefuTG “vvhen"^ Literally it would be **it ia 
(that)"* “is it (that)?" 

The borrowed Assyrian ki^ with the Hittite suffix 
ffhn Or y'M.nj is used iia it is by I^abbaya in his lottora in 
Seiuitit: Babylonian. 

15, In tbe Vocabularies (SAHV., p. IB) KHAB-KHAtt 

“^awii.r is ccniplcd with ri nda *?nrn|jA«ar^ " to 
eolkcL" The ideographic KHAK - KHAR algnifiea 
"together'*, coilectioii"completeness", and mxtxir 
ill compounds seems to mean *‘to make ; hence the 
root a^ktut would have sioiiie such signification as 
“ ]>Ack1iig'^ 

IB. PiikhhinU^ would be a form similar to ciwia/tas 
for (111 iri 7 i^ira in the First Aral wan letter, witli which 
DUMUQ^rnn/^i umy be compared. It seems to be the 
plural of a form in -niu/u. or -iinfc*. Dr. Knudt?.on^ 
however, reads jM.tkhtitn~Uj.-ki, which would give a belter 
sense, “ according to thy wish " (?), 

21. Ill on published texts T find and 

23, It is [possible that iy(t is the 2nd pera, imperative, 

24, Tnqa ia also written tu-nq-qa in iiiipubtiahed texts, 
inq-qfj in the First Ar^wan T..ijttcr* 


The Fiilst Arzawajj Letter 

1. uiii^ma D.P* Ni-iiiu-iit-ri-ya sarru rabu sar 

r/nn^ (ht^ ijretfi kintj, king 

mat Jli-ii-za-ri 

n/ Sui/pf 
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2SA 


king 


2. [aj'Tia D.P, Tar-kha-un-Hd-ni*ba 

Tarkhunflat\lba, 

Hint Ar-za-tfii ki-'b^-ma 
0 / ArfrtJm, (h//t 

3, knt-ti-mi DUilUQ,in BIT-ZUN-mi mM-ilES-mi 

r. _ 


Unfotrm urtprmp^nrotm m}ffiouseii, 
TUR-MES-ini 
nig ckUdreu, 

4. AMEL-MES-GAL-OAI^aa 

the geiitntle 

AXSU-EUK-RA-ZDN-nii 

my tiiimee, 

5. bi4b-b[*id-mi KDR-KirR*ZLTX-mi 

my chtiruite, my dotainimie, 

U kiiu-B-uia^au DU3IUQ-iii 

extvediiigly rirt they pr^mpmtits. 


Vi If itn ve9^ 


ZAB-JIES-nu 

vf my rim^. 


Sa<uJ-an-da 

/m* eftr 


7 . da-uq-qn kat*Ui kliii-B.n,a.aii 

in reuini to tha exeeedivy 

c-eH*tu 

maifeH tJiQK hum; 

8. BlT-ZUN^il DAM-MES-ti 

of thy kmieee, thy vnvat, 

AMEL-JlES-OAL-UAL.aB 

the yeventiv 

9. ZAB-MEilS't) ‘ANSU-KUR-llA-ZUJf*ti 

0 /thy army, % Wd, 

10. KUR-ZUN.t: 

thy thmimotw, excmliiig 

O'es-tu 

rnayeet tlmt. hove! 


DCMUQ.fit 

prosperity 


TUR-MES-ti 
thy ehUdnn, 


tiMb-bNid-ti 
thy chariote, 
DDSIDQ-in 
proeperiiy 


Tl. ka-tt aa-raa-ut-to D.P, fr-sn-ap.pa 

Onthyciccount I am ekaryivy I^ppa 
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12. AMEL klin-Iu^gn-tibUtfL-ftti-tDUiii a^u-wa-m 

my <Miwy tvifh (ht reqv^^f (J) : 

TCK^SAI^ti 

Thy datiffhttr 

13. AN-UD-mi ku-in DAJI-an-ni ii-wn-da-an-ai 

o/mySun-yf*fi foite th€ deliver f 

14. nu-us-si li-il-khu-wa-i ZALrati SAG-DO-si 
It* him I have entritsied (lie oil of her he^id, 

15. tip-pa-akb-khu-un L ^u-kha-la^ii-^ya 

Oiithyaecouni Tampremdiny 1 brick 

AZAG-GI^as 
of yold 

16. DUMUQ-ttt 
n« tky gratuity, 

17. a-ni-ya^at^ta-ns am-mu ku^-da-aa 

Thy do i^vry^y i/t» bMieih er tcith (i) Imig 

k Im-ftt-TO-a-cs ( t) 

memxge» 

18. ub'bi wa-ra-st-mu a&-it-ta ii|Hpa-akh-kbi 

/ have received ; my replies to ihee I miti jrreeent 

* £GIR-an-da 
a/tmvfird**^ 

tH. Da-a$-ta AMEL klm4tt-ga-tat-lii-at-i.m am-itic^bJa 
ir/iJH thy mvoy like 

20, A^E£L kha-Iu-ga-tal-Ia-an EGIR-bhat khat-ra-a 
ttn envoy occt^rdiny to 

khu-u-da-a-ak 
thou neent 

2E. na-i na^at u-Tra-an-dn 
to him (hem lei tlitem deliver. 

22. iiu-ut-ta u^iva-aij-z^i u-da-an-SEi kn-sa-ta 

A for thee, deliver (amt) give iky dmvry (and/ 

TUR-SAT^ti 
thy diifujhUr. 
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23. AMI:iILklia-lu-g;»-ta]-a8-iiij- 
itfj 


Is AM[uLk}iA-lu-gii-Uil-U<^ 

an envoy 


24. ku-ifi iu^l u-it 

(rmlttf)belny^ ii^erm/ier brmy^ 


IIA-II8 ag-ga-iss 

them gi/fK 


25. nii-mu an-tu-ukh^Sii-us 

for wus, fhr mm, 

KUR-yd-fw iib^bi 

d/ the country, 1 hair rrceimt 


Ihc arfizmmfi) 
if?-ta-ba-as-3u-i]ii 
; the nttmfiei* 


2fl. zi-in-nu-ak kliu-u-ma-an-du 
thou hoj-ti »upidied excceilijigly. 


27* nu-kha-ad-du-BA-aa-sa KUR-e 

Of the vihw* of Uie moHntains 

28, nii-ut-td k4i-ii-a3-iuu bi-ib-bi-es-wr 
to thee for cha7'iotry 

aas-^U“li . - , 

/ fmve despaieJ^d [ty the Itand] 

2&, k[-is-SA-ri-i^-9i D.P. Ir-sa^ap-pa 
of ihf noble (f) Insiippti 
AM EL kLiii4u-[ga-idMa-mi] 
my mvoy :— 


i-ga-id 
fhe products 

up-pa-khu-un 
06 mpre^ut 


30. l-EX itt-kija’ia-ll-ya AZAG-Cil KJ-LAL-BI^U 

one brick of itc uvi^ht 

31. XX liia-na AZAG-Gf IIIKITGDI(?) 

20 viancJtJt of gold; H ^ . numutnbf; 

in KITU UD-DO-A- . . , 

S . . t gamicais; 

32. Ill KITO kliU'UK-zi VIII KITU kn^aUit-ti-ta 

5 . , . gaibnente; 8 . ruUc; 

33. IC KITU an-wa-ftl-ga^an 1C KITU klia-ap*pa 

too . , . robe*; 100 , 'i-obes; 
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act 


34- 1C KITU tim-aS'tal-U'Viii-tts-Jsa . . * 

100 , * , roben . . 

3ft. IV ABNC ka-ku-bu GAL 2AL DUG-GA 

^ tione **^1*^1 {^f) •* 

VI ABXU ku.ku.[ba] , , . 

0 Hion€ jars . * . 

ae. SA iSAL PUG-GA 111 01S4,IU-ZA GIS 


o f ipMxl oil t 

S 

of tiwi 




un'/fc spltmlid fronts ; 



GIS‘GU.ZA SA 

GIS-KAIa 

ia-tu 

10 thr&um of 

tb&nif 

with 


KA-nil*bi-[ri] . , , 

hors 

38. o-«kh-khu^u3! IC GIS-IiAL tt8-sa*ll 

jTi^« W; (^tnd) lOOehons-loQH I have deeituk'It^tl 

Notfs 

2. The aecoad eJcineat iu the nanje of Tarkhun-darabA 
is found in the Greek Cilicinn names ’and 

3. DUMlTQviii ficems to be an accusative governed by 
£9tn understood. 

a. KhwTUiti is strictly an adjective agreeing witli 

DUMUQ-in. 

7. JSs-ht b literally ■'tliy poMeflaimi The verb 
essurtm* or csa.i/^iT" is given in tbe Vocabularies, as a'cll 
us the substantive eswi (GD-KAM-tw riaui'ft /rais etfSHii, 
‘'daily wage for posseasioa,** Sumerian A*GlS-OATl-BA, 
SAllV^p. ID). 

It, A'its'flnifln for A’^danitia-Zu, 

CTiewaa may be from the sainu root as iwni above 
rSecond Arzftwan Letter, 1 , 3 ). There was a 1 st pers, of 
the Verb ending in -«u (e.g. naklufddafJikhun, Yuzhat, 
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5), but Ucre may be nti accusative or an 

adverb (like i'cwitn, " uowHowever, (in 

I. IS) favours ttm verbiij teriuiuation, unless the latter is 
{leculiar to the (causative I) form iu -MJtA-. 

14. We learn from the Voeubularies that the Hittitif 
word for " liead ” was JthaUi adu^ 

15. In uiipubliMlicd inscriptions the place of StikhaUdiya 
is takcic by the ideo^pb of '* brick 

18. The ^ignitication 1 assigned ninny years ago to 
«hhi 1)08 been verified by the V^icabuInrieH, which give 
tlie jVflsyrian antlmltiiwt as tlie equivalent of ubtngfitar) 
(SAHV.. p. 13). 

The sing. acc. twajtdji is met with by the side of the 
plural uwm/. jV'ti-uvmif' in found in the sense of " on the 
contrary , as in the two texts which I have published in 
JRAS. October, 1914, pp, 971, 972. whore I have left tho 
expression untraiislatwi. 

is prolmbly for rmWit, since we have other 
examples of an interchange of nr (or i) and it (i.e. S). us 
in r-uOT and tt-fisft, “ oJd." 

19. Nasta is probably the deiiiouHtTative prunonn ims 
with the Ifjcativc suffix -Ui. 

20. Kkiuluk is Used for the 2nd pers. sing., though 
I suspect that it is really a passive gerund, like 

beluu (1. 20). Its signification is determined by the 
following passage in an unpublished texts— 

i-im UD-IIUKAM ma-a'au l«-uli-kaL*ta 

On titf thinl tlaj/ if milfor(i) 

ka-ra-u-iva-ri*wa-ar khu-tla-nk im JlAS-tlAL 
in Ike morjtiiiff thmi aeent, to tijp-ownkicl 
I LU'SIQQA u-uQ-uinaii'Xi 
« f/ixtf Imnij. 

In the text I have translatci] in JRAS. October, 1909, 
tlie place of khmiak ts token by tlm ideograph SI, “is 
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(Itikhdia-Vitt imi mtinu Si, if 0 . meteor (?) in tlie 
fiky b se^ii " *). In Yt:?4;AT, ifri\ 40-1, ixb have i — 
iiin-n-an In-iik-ksit-t* lwj-w1 AK-lim pi-ni AN-lim 
//' iTi mi^teuvfi} thr for^l of the {ftHh the i/fwb 

jK-frbA(?)-zi Sii-im-b-si khu-uk-ina* 

dietftitjff* ma€leur(f) (tirul) ciiivie» 

ns khu-uk-£i HI SU ir-klin-iz-zi 

fh unde r (f) 3 i hits in the eimi ing {ff 

The fluffix ~U doiiotdii the ‘Ird [jeis. ^mg. of the conditiatial 
or relative ten^i its hi e^s^zi^ *' the ivlio) liaSisJ* 

21, Xitt refeni to trum^. Nai ocetipics the same place 

Above in Arstawa. ih 12^ litid umiudu HOcma tt> b? 
A Srd peiu plnr., but the sense of tlic pa^mge is 
obaiiure to me. 

*22. is ilie JtiiASii., '^wage” or pai'ineiit (Ass. 

it/ii) of the VocftbularieH^ 

24. AyyR« is the of the Tel Dl-Amariia tabli?tSp 

vvbicli the contvxt of tfie passage in wlilcli it occurs 
prevents us irom ospldiniiig as aiici qnt, os Dr. Knudtzori 
has recently suggiisteti* 

25. Tlie abstract antul-hm-tar is given as equivalent 

to “mankind/* in SAllV., p. 20. "Man"* is jwm, 

m in old man/' 

may lie a corrupted fotm of the Assyrian 
kwkritti, "workmen/" which appears as kis-k<Uda-H~a4 In 
one of ihii LiA-erpool iiittite tablets {An^uils oj AretKeot^y* 
iii, 3, pi. Kxvjf tb &)■ 

leiahiff^uif b a cornpound of and dmn^mirf 

whtcb we liiid iti im mipubligkcd tablet: l-LU-BlT m- 
ivt-fi iif-/ub-iKi an-da KDU-tit-frtt, “ round 

the threshold of the house kt them heap up a store . . /' 

26. Accoi-diiig to the Vocabulanes ia the 

Ass. " to complete.’* 

' It v\l\ Iw notio^l Uiiit iha mu tnk&H the |ilnte of man^ 

whicli ta thti of tll« A&KTrioTi mtnmif. 
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27. In the text 1 have published in JRAS. October, 
1913, p. 1043, khtiddi must si^ify "opc!!" rather thitii 

shut . Hence iti uu'l*A<i^^UjM- 4 ce 4 ii 1 ace a compound 
of nil and itAtif/t/n. in the sense of " openings " or “minca*'. 
For the suffix cf. urnnsa-su, '* strong" {Ass. t^emru). 

28. We loani from the A'ocabularies that the auffis 
-fc)»fmr is used to form Abstractji. 

29. The \ ocabuJari es give irti f-ii asams ns th c e ^ni va lent 
of the Asa, /«!., Sumerian and couple it with MVf/or* 
na£AlAans(f, “ ambnasador.'* For the termination sec the 
passage 1 Lave tpioted in JBAS. October, 1913. p, 1045 
n. 1: jVN ALD-HAT^i-ffs-ai AM EL [SAXGDJ, "of the 
[priest] of the god of the city-land." 

33. According to the Vocabdlwtea i'Arty«}i :«««,- 
meant -to be tnistivorthy " <Ast dagUl while 
khnptiliyn-H-aT was “an assassin" (Abb. mn/ijbtrt from 
(iaku), 

34. 3Inuslallii/ii prababJy Ass^yrian as 

Llie judge s robei; " iir« nieaut. 

36. Dr. Knudtxoh is doubtless right in supplying KAL 
after GIS. SaTkJiat jmiwi is Assyrian. 

37. PIR (e[) 19 written inside KA, “tooth." In 
\ tfZGAT, ofrf. 3t, pi-r*i alone denotes " ivory". 

WoKIlS TOP. .lAits 

interchanges with which 

we find in the phraae /w-iV-tts-suHtn {jjj, 

KA-BAR, “a bronze jug of sweet wims" (.sec JRAS. 
October, 1912, p, 103a), In another pas«,age nifnsmin ta 
replaced by IM-ZU. ■■ clay jug." and elsewhere by a-te-f«. 
m^n (UB-KA-BAlt), " bmime jng.'* also wrlllen n-li- 
The ideograph OA is soinetlincs prefixed to 
*‘r(ir«fe,“a(stQne) jar," as well as to bhtthbur, the plural 
of which is khubt^iif. Another word for a jar or jug is 
ffttqietk. Tlie Assyrian /oursur was borrowed under the 
fortit of /rtijSifffi. 
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KSADDC-WAJt, "TO OPETi" 

1 liave uid above that khtddi muAt eiguU^ " open 
This throws light on a passage in YoegaT, rtv, 37-9, 
where w*e rend i— 

sa'iie'ia-xi sa-tiie-Bi-iz-si nu SAL sn-gi be-el 
/n-rt cfearfij tiky to //ii! thttor^l 

AN-lim kliu-uk-ma’S-ns khu-ulc-ai II su 
of the gtHia (gives signs) twice 

ir-klm-R-ia-zi B1T‘AX-Hm 

ut evening (t), when the iemjjle oj the gods 

klm-ad-fci na-ss-ta khat-ra-a 
is opened according t0()) taw; iit old days 
a-bbya ut-ti u-ul fcn-it-ki i-ya-zi 
my father thMs(t) it was not that he did. 

Can vasta bere be etpiivalent to " not" ? 

Cizii is "old" (see JRAS. October, 1912. p. 1035, 
eizias^) j according to t)je Vocabnlarieft tticca-jjoii is "an 
old man 

Fbaoment op a Vocabcwbv 

The fragment of which I have given a copy in JRAS., 
October, 1912, p, 1033, is part of a Vocabulary. It 
reads;— 

[wa];-akh-khu-tag‘ga I • ■ ■ 
wa-akh-kliu-tag-ga ... 


GUB QAR-QAR 
QAR-QAR 
AN-KAL 


" image of an ox." 

minge* 

** coloaeiis.*’ 


Tho signification is that "the image" and "tho divino 
coloBsua" liave the same meaning as " the tmaga of an ox". 


The Colophon op the Ahkuwanda Taihxt 

As a oonscquencc of tha fact that dJ is the Assyrian 
particle "not", my translation of the colophon of the 
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tablet witli a. iiiercglypLie attEvehed* wbicli [ have given 
in JRAS. October^ ldtl2r p- 1030, must be cjorrccteif. 
It &hottlcl bc;^— 

DUB U-KAJI u-ul rja-ti sa 

Jlte iabtet I hamcopied, io 

D,P. Ar-nu-iva-an-ila-[as SARRO] Kha-ti-qi-ia 

Anii£UYnre/a [the 

BIT ABNU-BUB 

the jnmiture o f the houjie a/ irt^iribed fitonr. 

^The home oE inscdbed fitotie ' pi-obabty Iiad its walk 
lined with abbs containing hieroglyphic juacriptiom like 
those discovered at Can^lieuiish* 

AT 4 , ** loiid" 

It ia posfliblo that the word is coninined in the 
fragment of a rocabtiliuy which F^longs tq Miss l>Dd(l, 
This rends:— 


Cqi. ni(!>. 


- . . knm 
, , , la-ki-nii 


« , . al-li nb-na 


Ct^ IV ^n- 

khn-u-nr « » » 
klm-u-nr . . « 
khn-ii-iLr F « * 
klm-n-ar h . * 

ft-tn , * . 


e-ne-e-tn-u- 


lit 


In tlifl Voctthulftries as well as A-AuitTir can 

be represented hy 4^ kfiur and kh<iK Klmr-na^nsa is 
etimHy ", Wmr-na-in « war kfuiy^paiin^f . . - hostile 
inaii", khar-sa-hiuway ^ to epenk hwiilc (words) A<J|(tr- 
aa-//«tnK» “angry ", kkar^Utut “a curse''. 
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"The Language of the SchiUEs" 

F roHi on« of the Li vetpool tah1et9( A HTi/ttii of A rv/iaxjfcty i/, 
iii, 3, pL XXVI, J) T gather that t1i« Utomry language of 
BoglifU! Keui, with ita 1»rrnwe(] Assyrian words and 
ideographs, waa known as '*the language of the Herlbes” 
We read;— 

a*aa SAG(#>*MES AN’OIF*^ ALU Kliat-ti . . . 

For the chief (i) goth of the c% of the £f itiiieH.,, 
ku-c-[e*] DilUR-Bl Dl-ZUN EUIB-[klmt khatra ?] 
being ottofthem comptete, nt!eo}tIing to 
EJIE sa AMEL-MES-DUB k«l sa . . . 
the InngiUfge of the scribre nU of . . . 
ti4u ku- is fa - Lz-Ki VAQ I -7^ ] 

the 0 il tvh kit (/or a yi/f f 

ku-i-c-eB kii-ru . * . 

Thr dollitii which , - . . 
iia-m PAQll>-ori-7pi 
tfic^ iwitcct 

Karo . . h pmbably the ktirH^i-ya-war of i\w 
Vocabularies (aec DcUtjtscIi, SAHV** p. T). 


KtiiT AS AX Auv^ai! Timk 
is soitiuluiiea used an adverb o£ time, 
in one of WiiickJers tablets havo;— 

m ALtT Mi-b-ri-wa-iss-si AM EL tc-kas 
0/ the Etjypiiit.7i iiiicTjjrekr 

be^lu cnS.[PAj mi 

ihe of the BcriifV dH whom 

n-bu-ya ku-wa-bi I GIS-PA 
my father more thau Qthrr 

i-na MAT ALU aii-lx-ri-b-me uft-aii ki-us-sa-aii 
from iheiamlnj thtEttypimios him addrrsjfhaf 
ku-it iviv-tar-iia-akli-sa ^ ^ . a-na 

irhen om fimbatmtd&r [Ai? hroHtfht] in 

a^bu ya SAL SARRU ALU Mi-ijs-ri dub-bi-a-as^ 
$ny father ofiheqHeeu of Effyiyt fhetclkrA^ 


TLaSj 


Kba-a-ni-is 

A7tciuL 

ma-a-i-it 

laved 

AMKL-in 

wnVjHf 


2GS 


THK AttiiAWAN 


Tekas could also be read iebi. KiMamii, the p&rlicipic 
of kimmr, agrees with the accusative According 

to the Vocabularies m the Ass^^rian 

miicrti (Suraerian auibaasador^laJtA-acmir 

being paikhu ^revcreDd". 

The colophon of the tablet reads: DUB V|J-KA3il 
a^7ia d’t^b-bl UD-KA-BAR " the 

seventh tablet; after the bronF,e tablet I have copied 
the text” The original lettera, therefore^ ihubL have been 
engraved on broniEe or copper plobea and preserveci in the 
rojal archives of the Uittite capital. 
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AH EABLY TEXT OF TEE SADDHARMA-PEEDAKIXA 

By a, l\ K. HOEEXLE 

I N Lh(* ^oiirae cil luy registering aud desoribing the 
^ i:ullection o£ fiitinu&cripU* of Sir Aurel Stein's second 

ext^diiion in Eowtem Turkestan, I have come oeross two 
ficts of fragment* whicli appear bo me to preeorre portions 
of Oil early reeensiun of the Saddhartiia-putulaTika; earlier* 
that is to say, than the oidiimry tecetialoii published by 
ProfeHSor Keni in the Hihliotheea Bnddhim, 3L They 
were discovei'ed by Sir A. Stein in September, 190^, in the 
Fiaiid-buried mins of Klmdalik, as deserihed by him in his 
fi/ voL i, pp* ^39 ft. 

7Vir Ftrfil &i 

1'hu ftr^t set (Kha. i. Itio, e) coasists of two large pieces, 
n»ctt«uring jiboui %\ X 2| indien. As their text quoted 
below shows, they Ijelong to the middle of two consecutive 
fob OH of a pot hi of the Saddharina-pandurika. They 
are iliLiiiagetl at their bottom, wheixj only some i1 legible 
traces of a aixih line survive. That there never existed 
a seventh line is evident from the circumstance that one 
of the two pieces preserves u portion ot the string-hole 
standing l>fttween the third and fourth lines. Seeing 
that ill a pothi, os wmiild tiatiirally Iks tlie case, the 
string-hole ie always placed just in the middle of the 
width of its folios, it follows ttiat there cannot have Ifecn 
any seventli line. In other w^orda. no seventh line can 
have broken away at the hot tom of tlie obverse, or 
conversely a first line at the top of the rEVet^' of the 
surviving fragment* Horeover, it is kiiowo that tlie 
position of the string-hole in the Kastem Turkestani 
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is ahTnya akiut tbe middle of tli« left Jmlf of Its 
folicj^u Fi~om thtse considerations it la f 4 )Uij' t4> deieimbie 
that ihQ full Avidth of the folio must Imve Wu alxnit 
2} inches, and its full knfjth alxiut 12 inclies: anil that, 
liiiicc the nnnilier of tlm sni vjriiig ak!^nis varies betAveen 
sixteen and tAventy-four, at the average of twenty, the 
entire line AViiuld have contained from forty-two lo forty- 
foiir ak^rai?, of W'hich aWut one-half iiii> h^t. 

J now quote the surviving text of the tAVo pieces. 
It is II niei'e traiiscri|it, not an edition. I'he latter I will 
leave to be done hy Profeflffor Lildvi^, who* I uni infonawi, 
irt making a special stiiily of the rerovered truginenta of 
the Saddhnrma-pundarika. In the transcript the drcIfttJi 
indicate the limits of the fiirginent, and the dotted errclu 
the positlou of the string-hole ; the asterisks indicate 
illegible, and the hrncket^i semi-legible ak^ara.^. The lest 
is frnin the bcginiiltig nf tlie tenth chapter of the 
Saddharina-pui^c1arika,andcori-capondsiij ProfeHsor Kern s 
eilibipii to pp. 224-6, the text of which I Lraiificribc below 
ill pamltcl columns, and in which identical portions arc 
shown ill italicH. 


Fru^nmi /. OfKiMrrju; 

1.1. ^^s'utyekuhuddhayiUid^il vii 

bodhiMtvayilaihu 

mm :- 


L 2, rvbilm va aarvlie to bhai^^ 
jyanlja Itodbisatvik 

nmhilrttttAli” 

L 6. *OgHtimm api Hfutdih oka- 
[ladam api ilratd a{ntita') 
ofditam idam 


K^m EtHiimi, p. ^24^ L // 

praiiji;htbndilhayd l ha ^ 
Cft yair 

ayam dhammimryiyaB tatha- 
gatasya HJiihmiihhaiii i^niLah I 
rdia I pa^yfimi Phugavan pa^- 
yAinl HugaU | DbagavtUi AJia J 
MITT khalv ele bkai^jigttriJja 
hinihis^ii^d piah^JKitlvd yair 
asyitih |iar?ady anto-na ckapj 
(^dihd imtatkapadiufi npi irw- 
yiiir vA ]}niiar antoAti eka- 
ci tLd]iadcniipy iin umedtia m 
tVbijit iiUram ean^A eU\ abaiii 
bhai^jyarftjfl 
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L 4. ^ O cstvflr^li pari^ Ahtliit 
A'>'0j£arDmi watbiHtyiiii 
(tiA)myakfitk]nbo'^ 

L LmaHi dhnrittn- 

jjairiTwyiiTu *r;a ******* 


L6.^*** (lUyw)^ 


Rci^rsa 

j 1 o ■ B • ■ (jjyipgtja 


]. 2 . '^iidttiDia^ ukafii ^ilthAui 
ft(pi dlntm)>'tfe^itiiti)® 

Ir ^0 likhUudk vA aniismunN- 
yiuiU vyupalokftyi- 

1- 4- *0 tiiikltiyiw’anti iButkiiri^- 
yanti ca gtitukafi^yaoti 
ca (dfidi)® 

L fi. ^blii dliA|ivb1i3 cAru^lihi 
vndyebhi vaHtrijblii cchtt- 
itthhl iltvaicbhi^ 


ci[if£ura;t paTfodo t^t^^karornjf 
amdtar^yS^^ sanitjahsarnbo- 
dlian \ ye pi kecld blim^lyoiiijn 
iikthugatasya iianiiinT* 

= tUmmmparu^u^m 

lircj^yfljiiy c^feagathOxii 

iipi 4rutY=rinta^%ekeiidpi citltt- 
Levied = Abhyndniiioclayi^yimti 
tAn api [Lhaiii bhaL^jyanila 
kiiltipittriLa hulailukilji' vit 

vy^itkiiifoioy sani- 

yakiatubodiuiul pafipAnja biwU 
dha-kntliiayTi lA/«t4Uiiiliaani-piir- 
yqptuibkvidoa hliaiHitiyarjliR 
kidapittrft vg knladukitam vfl 
bbavi^yanti | bnildhako^na^nx- 
toi^taaohn^rak rtapmi^idhiUir» 
te bhai!«;ajyurAja kulapotrft vA 
knbiiliibitarD va bbavl^yontt | 

anukciinii^tbaiu 
fkainiu Jambuclrfp^ maiitiKye^ii 
pmtyAjilAtA v^itavyAU j ya ito 
lihAnnaparyayOd 
anfciid r.kaodtMm apt dhdm'- 
l^yanH vAcaybyimti prakA* 
^yi^yanli saiingraliayi^atiU 
likhinyanti 

c = ait 

kAlena ca kAlam t^amlakitUi- 

^l/anli I an pdalake 

tiitbAnnUAgaaravaai n- 
tpiUhkii I siAstrgauravBy 11 
natkarm^ ntl u^irtikamt^anti 

luiUiayifyjvnti pAjayl^yfinti I 

Uiii ca piiBiAkani pn^jF^- 
t{h iZjmifniuTlhjijai Aly a vilcpaiia- 
£ !l rpdcl vamcckt^ radii vftjapn 
i;£lf.''il4^rfdibbir ita- 
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L G, ^mftsk&rcbbi antamatiB 
\mkiQ dhartuaparyyriyato 
^EykAm gA)^ 


IL Obverse 

L1* ®jA ya^ kaici anyo pi 
pTim^evrkm vibloCyi) (by) 
o(va*ii)****^ 

L2.^ovum abhyajiitiiiotiitYfi 
oVBiii hbavL^jiti 

{sic) ^ (atilyai 

1. "rrayiUvyft lu 


ayBui bbo 
kiilaptHm 

{t^r 


L 4 . ^pOMyiJJ^i ittl kfi^'A hnUy 
^ Iti hi hh 4 w(;?B)‘" 


1.5. ^‘MilkAraiii barBulyBib (^ya) 
L G, llitgiblo 


fii^Ell] karidDbUifS im pii- 
jayi^yanti [ ye kwid bhtu^jya- 
rAja kulnputru vA ktiladiibibin} 
dliarmaparifdi/M antosa 
ch^athUm api dbAmyi^yanty 
annmcKlayl^ikxtti vd annUdis 
tan ahaih bhjuwyiirnjB lyoka- 
romyaxHitlarHyATh ^tnyakaani’ 
bodbau II Talm hbalfAjynni- 

id feaicrfj' iili2^a/anj|ip»ni^ 

Tfi \ kldp^b 

kliEklv api tc BiittvA khavi^yniiti 
ana^atc ^dhnm orba- 

tab aamyukBftmbuddbB ili \ 
tcvayn bhfljpjyarija piiru^ya 
VA striya vn sa kiilaputn) vi 
kuloduhitu VA da> 
ria^ilavuiih \ ya ito dhamin- 
p&ryAyAd nntaj^ catuapAdikiiin 
api gfttbAiii dhArtiyilA fnlvayita 
Vi di^yiil vS sagAiimto VJ=£ba 
dbatnmpaiy'iyc | 

%i% kulodnhiyi vi yo 
by m/i^atc 'dhanl tathn^nU) 
'rbati antnyakRaihbiiddho bba- 
vi^yati | 

Jba hi 
bhai^jjfanjjn kulaputro vi 
kulodohiti vi tatbiigato vedita- 
vyab i^evakeiiB lokena t&Kj'a 
ca L&lbi^tiiiy=iiiVBni 

kbalv 

asm4d dhannaparyiiyid nnto^ 
ekogiitbiim api dbOrayet kah 
imhar vAdo ya imaiii dhar nm . 
poryuyiiTlk aAkaliiEamiptaiu 
udgrbptyAd dbAmyed vft vfica- 
yedvA iwnavupjiuyid vupmki- 
rtiiycd vi 1 Ikbed vi li kb A[iay od 
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I. 1 . iUogiblEr 


L % ^lejiattEihi (vildye)' 

hi 

I, H, ‘^DiHdkiLryifc pAnoi^pEUiRiih 


]. 4 - (^w) ea ved&yiUvyaiii 

hitdn [1 kompftka^ ca lokasy a 
\m\u- 

I. u. ^ av&kaul 

iidttT&iii luLTmAhh isAni ^ 
rtkAmih iidAran] (ca)° 

J. Op eaiiipm-kA^iaiiAbeto 

mama panmirrhafiasyii 
(jtic) (Ba)Lv&(D^m) hi^ 


likbitvA c-inusraareti tatm cn 
3>u£tuke aatkilmiii kuryid ^ni- 
kilratii kurydti mananaiu ptija^ 
ndiii arcanAm ai^acnyasitn 
pii^padh il paga&dlmniAlyavi - 
rimTvamccha Lr^ 
im- 

ffiafprai^aniaik [juriiiijt- 
panrta!^ m bbd^iyaraja 4v?a- 
jiuiro ¥& kaladubitA T=ilniitti- 
ruyAni saiuyakj^iubddhau vi>dU 
tavyaa tathfigatada- 
rif m t^diiavjtQ hkasm hitd- 

j^ra^fdh&nava- 
&&n=6pajHmiio 'amiii Jiuatibu- 
dvfpe manii^yeAT osy'a dharma' 
parydyofiya saiiipni^ 
k^ianatdjf^i j yafy $vayam 
uddruTJi^ d^uirm^htsainnkamrii 
iiddraih m blljddiiAk^tri)|]a- 
HtbApayitv^aHyn dbar- 
niii.par>'Aya- 

sya mmpTQkdianAheior rrtayi 
jHmniTvriif mttvdn^m kiHLr* 
thanii etc. 


It will b<^ ecf!ii that in the fragments the text is generally 
ijitich shorter tlmn in the priuLed recension. As it happens^ 
the shortness is [Mvrticulariy conspicuous at the bottom 
of the obverse and the top of the reverse of the first 
fragment. Here the printcnl text of the Korn edition, 
cciinprises about 185 akwias, whichp at the rate of forty- 
four ak^ms jK*r IinCp would occupy in the fragment four 
lipcs; and this results at first sights raises the suspicion 
of two fines (seventh on obverse and first on reverse) being 
lost from the fragnient. But that no such loss can have 
occurred is couelufiively proved by tlio poaition^ above 
explained, of the string-hole, Jforeover, there is the fact 
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thnt in the pliwie of the second fingnieot ibe printed 
text cotiipriscit only about 11!J 4 tks 4 i™!, ivhicli at the 
same rate allowi^ only a fraction above two lines for 
the fragment; and tlint fraction is iLceounted for by 
the accniiiulfttioii of piirases (from rti. to 

pfnj^d w) in the printed text, wbieh was probably aljsent 
fi-om the text of the fragment. 

Also, the striking differeuces in the structure of the test, 
in fragment Ip reverse lines 5 and G, and in fragnnuit 11, 
obverse lines 1-4, [roiii the printed text may lx: noted. 


S^cfmd Sft 

The second ^t ( Ktia. i. dl7) also consists of two pieces, 
of exactly the same slmpc, broken from tlie middki of two 
corn^ecutivc folios, and meimuring about 5[ X 3} iiicliea. 
They both show, nearly in their middle^ the string-hole 
with its eneloshig circle, and constitnte rather more than 
oue-fouriii of the complete leaf, the lougtli of which 
accordingly may Ijc taken to liavc been about 16 inclicx 
The script on them is rather large, 13 ak^ras being on 
tlic longest extant line (frag* li, rev* 1. I Accordingly 
on the average 35 nkmras nmy iiave atood on the complete 
line of alxnii 16 inches (12 e 64 = 35 : 16). There are 
live lines on the full width (3^ inches) of t!ie fragments, 
being written in a different hand” from that of the first 
Hct. The paper i» soft and ver)' thin, anil the writing is 
rnucli *umd-niiib-Hl, and in pkceA difiicuJt to I'end. The 
two sots, clearly, belong to two ijulte different pothia, 
though possibly they may contain the identical early 
ix^lactioii of the Saddbarma-puodarfka. 

The text of tlic two fraguienta is froni the middle of 
the nineteenth chapter of the Saddhenna-pupdarlka, and 
cori'espoiids ill Professsor Kern's edition to pp. 380-7. 
Bo til texts are transcribed below in exactly the saamc way 
tm thf‘ texta of the first set. 
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FnujmtiH L Ofrww 
1.1* '^(hhfliA»]iihil(vanti(<^h&)' 
tU dbArma]'^ 

1.2, ^^bikUanj iififlikaiiisA(3ro)" 


U^, < m klia0hi piitwr 

1 . 4 . "'CandRis&i!>'aiim(dl)|«rSjft 

1. C. "tathAgatftJco^PttyTittup 
J?^yrw 

1,1. °(dy) iilffcyj.\(iii)jisAfiarBpra- 
k^yu"^ 


L 2, ®(Du)ii4iubliiBvararfijii 
l^AIQAliri^ 


1. S* “(tiUiiluj) 


L1. snrii iirakO^ya' 

{tt I 1) 

L 5. • * * {dliilmnljH) utta'^ 


ilusni Ec^fO'oPU p. k ^ 
°hhi7iil ahhuv^n dfmrtm9fn\^* 
VflyB I ^nra ten-in ytUtl ca 
j kofXna f/n 

basriyy aniittatilyfuii ^^myak- 
A^thbodbun MUPB/ildpitAny a- 
bhivan 

1 m Main jwnar wtahaatbania- 
pniplik bodbiftattTo mali^Uvaa 
iatari cyavitvi 

Candntit m ifihftti itiiitiiTb 

t^ihaiiaidtL^ afbatAiii »tini- 
yakBombuddbikiiAiii viihiati- 

ny drdgitdi'dn c=«lniiiTii 

dhaniiapary ayaiii Jtnmpra - 
xci^/nmAsA 1 so ^naptoreya k' 
nikiva pQi^viikeua kiilalamaleim 
piiimr ttpy anupilrve^jtt 
Du$tdu bh ismrUTdJti^hii ' 

nAiii PitbAgatiUbLuL arbatiiii 

KimiyukaaiiiliiiddbAnilm vim- 
^tim OVD. iatbA^- 

\ liny y 

AiTifEitavAn ruvij^o c=cinAtii evB 
H&ddhanimpuo<]ailkaih dhar- 
taaporyilyain 

/tnlyitmdn ifeamirniA^tavOiii^ 
c&liLBn^dm pnr^idin] | SD*ne- 
naiva pOr^'akeva kusalamulena 
pimar apy anupOrve\ia 

fii ranljAsabandmiiaut 
rntAdgntaoiliii arhatiiii wayak- 
gaihbitdiUi^aiit viiit^^atini eva 
tatlii4*akkop^tasaha3r&- 
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FraQTtiitnt IL Obrtw 
1.1, "^(py urfL)yani^ 


1. 2. aampn&ki.^(yAp 


Ltt. **p^Q muddhyn^ (ina)^ 
1.4. ^hTapdniuddhyA kayapAri^ 


lirntri^ 

L 1. '’(khii)]ii puDar makigtbu^ 
mapmpta sadA-* 

1 . 2 . ^ffataaalaaarApAm gatkiram 
gu^ 


1. tH. Q kjivii guraka^ 


1.4. ^(pgiu) [i&riHad»tu saiupm- 
(el. akivPt frag. I, 
nsv. I* it and fmg. II, obv* 
L 2: algo In K^m cd^p 
p, ml, ll. 1, 2) 

1 . &. *'(ga)[iibuddlia(Li) ■ (syft)t 
kbalii puna' 

Tbe roiiiarka 
apply in a ^milar 


K^rn Edition, jo* Wh i 1 

ova HaddtwiiuLpuMdf^^kani 
diiannapAryayaui 

AtiCtTjpmJttlitUYliiiH 

eataar^tm potsad&m J 

e^uTamrupayii cak^ub- 
imriiiiddhj^d Aamanvigak^ 
'bhflc ^trapAri^iiddhya gbrfi< 
^npariKQddbyd ji- 
hndpariitiidh]/(i kdyapari- 
i^uddbya iiifttiabl^aH^uddhya 
gamaavAgato 'bhOt 11 m 

Kern Edition, p. 381^ L 4 
khah pmnir inahosthMmit 
pr^pUt A<^i/djiaribbilto bodhi- 
Mkhvo inab^ksattva iyataili 
tatbagMakopa ay iita - 
An/osn^^rdponi jn^lrclram gu- 
nikArath nianaDdih pQjaa&iu 
ucan^ apocayandtii Jl'f<r= 
ilnya^ai ca bahOmiii bnddba^ 
ko|l£uiyiita ^Ugahnar^^aiii 
Mtkafim j7ii)-iijs£lnimniADanAin 
pOjanAtn arcaailm apiui^yanAin 
kfiva sarvcqu ca teyv iiHflin era 
SaddhatiDapu^ijartkaiii libar^ 
luaparj'Ayam 

arOgi ta van ilrAgay i ivA ga tenai vii 
pO™keija kn^latnnlcna jiari* 
imkicn ^anattanliii saiuy ak- 
mTiLbodhim abhi- 

AdTiiiliadd/rnft | syilt kkatupumx 
ti3 iiiahui^tliaiiiapnlpt - iw^m , 


fftc. 


niadc alMiva with regaid t(t the first acI 
way to ikm fi4!<x)nd set. l^ie test h 
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shorter thao in the printed edition; alao in striieture 
it fliifers much, o.g. ia obv. I. 5 nnd rev-* 1. 4 in botii 
fragments. AUo tlie difference in the names of Tuth^gataa 
is noteworthy in la'*^ and h*, though the reading in 16'^ is 
uiicertuiiil it iinght is? Besides, tliera are 

minor diflhrimces, euch os in 16^- and IIoi 

for drdgiUieAtt of tin? Kern edition; in 

for AflAaoilmiiniii; and kHvtt placed differently 
in Ilff'". 






I w 



TWO KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS FROM TAXILA 

Bv F, \V. TILOMAH 

1. A COPPKrtPI^ATB IX^HIPTION, 

Til lit official designation, belonging to Soleiicid and 
Ptolemaic times, is not a quantit}’ that we sliould esipect 
to see cxpre&setl in Indian lettorw; hot to tiud it a second 
tinn; is more than snrpriBiiig, and it may be termed 
significant, more cspeeially as both oixjurtcni^ Ijelong to 
the limited range of Kharosthl inscriptions. 

For a notice of its occnirenee in one soch itJBCription, 
With particulars of its use in Cireck, I may refer to the 
article Grtn^k Oflicial Title in a Klmrostlil Inscription'V 
published in the /ilr E. Whidi^h 

^Ijcip/ig, J914)> pp. 

Tlje second inscription was discovered at Sbali-Dlicrl, 
in a atupa, No. 14, next to the one, Na 13, from which was 
obtained the Taxila vase. In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pn^ngal for IHoo, pp. Hajendialala Mitm 

inciiiions it m followp:— 

" Ko. B of riaie xv is the fm^milc of an inseriptiDa tmmtl 
by Capt. Pearse, of the Madras Cavalry-, in a smaU mound of 
Shah Dhoiri^ on the high nmil from ElavruJ Pindl to IW^eint. 
The record w™ originally inaeribed on a narrow atrip of copi»r 
D| inches by 1| oE an inch, which haa been, amtarently by some 
accidont, broken into four fnupnonte: tbo characterti arc Arhm 
and ibe lauipiage is Pali, i have Heen a tentative reading by 
i^fr. Ex Thoniaa, of the Civil Senicop in which occur the words 
" ayiLiiEipchamlni \ "\iveki4Vphalu% liut have nut m yet been 
ublfl to make otU its puriwu" 

The inscription wus also described by Cunningham in 
vol, ii (pp. 124-15. ivitli p], Vix) of the ArchEeological 
Survey ReportSpOnd subsequently by Mahnniahopadhyilya 
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Haraptix^d Siistri izi the JASE+ for 1908 (pp. 363-5, 
with pliotogtaph): from tlic liittur Account it appears IjO 
ho now. 111 n. defective condition, in the of the 

AHiatic Society of Bengali 

Cunningham's reading was as follows: — 

iaiintr<f^t7yi (dim*) miii 10 (^7m Sabbaytik^nit 
thubit pmiisfavilQ puyaA ughurtica 

This is greatly improved by the Meihamuhopidhyayaj 
who reads^— 

. - - miti-aklit’im Mthtatyitk^^iit thnbo prttiisttiinti^ 
fiiatajntii jmym aghfmi m nnyae, 

tianslatirig, 

'* (Tills) Stupa was erected by . . . tnetiskha, (an 
Inliabilant of) Tal^i . . . togvllier with his wife 
for the woi-ship of his father and rnotlier and tor 
destruction of ^InJ* 

He remarks that the second and third remaining aJb^iiivcs 
look more like fli and cti than N^and 0 + But in fact the 
second is clearly ri; the third has in the pltotcgiapli 
a form which might lie read perhaps as jlti*. or (fo ; 
1 susjjcct. however, that It is really only a du or perhaps 
da dishgiired '' by tlio twistings mid indentntions on tho 
plate'*. Whether the fourth is itjally kbe^ or whether 
a careful exaininsLioii would reveal traces of the r-enrve, 
making rkhe, wo have not the 11 leans of deciding. In 
any caae, a comparieuti witli the other Inscription, in 
wdiieli all the of YiiifridarA'Ariia aits unmistakable, 

leaves no doubt llmt the aaiiie word, possibly in the form 
7n^rid<tJi:Iinm = 'itieridmkticmi^ ia intended licre. 

As regards the rest of Lke readings I should propcise 
to deviate from MalianiuhapsdJiya 3 ^a Haraprasad t^strl 
(except perhaps as regards 7ia (twice), whirii may he iw) 
0 UI 3 * at the end, substituting 

ityfujidacbo {i.e. ch i) = f^ryha-dak^ii^i fjai 


■mo JKSCtiiin’iONB Fnoai taxila 2 SI 

% 

tpr ia It Jill enirravcrs error fgr in 

piflca of jiiy 

tfilktim ca iiayae^ 

The reading m (fov f/io) is certainly due to au ovendght; 
and, as re^^arclH the reiuuinder, the uiiubuilI form nu ^ a ^ 
for or Is calculated to auslead. 

It m unfortunate that the first portion of the plate, 
contniniiig t!ie proper name, has disappeared. In 
Cuuniaghaiu s facsiraile appear tiiree ubiaras^ read by 
liini as o[ which tlic; Mahirnaliop^dhyaya regards 

the Hrst us certainiy la. The may be read also in 
the plate pafalished lu the JASB. for 1S55 ; but tlic uaiiie 
is iiiiperfeut and illegible (fite tlie Plate atlaeiicd to this 
article^ which rcprr>du<?ea the Ijcginning^ of botli the 
racsitnilea). In tlie casket iiuicriptiow the b 

named 77^f'fWoi^i = 77irt3cf<ww, 

f have pointed out (loc, cit.) that the cjssket iuiicription 
liy tire forms of its letters ju^iAtea itself with the oldest 
Khurogihl reeortla ; coiobituiig with thiH fact the Greek 
otbeial title and the Greek peiwiial namCp we could have 
little licsitJLtinii in regardiug tliat inscription us, after the 
Askika lulicts, the most ancient of alL Similar argumenta 
—to which we may add the Hnd-spot*'p wdiich seems to 
Ire between the tin*t and second sites, the Bir Mound and 
Sir Kap, at 1’axila—apply to this copperplate from 
Ta?dl]i, wdiich h thKsrefore a rival etidnmnt to priority* 

It is clearly not the case that the name in the copper¬ 
plate inscription w'aa the same as that cm the casket, and 
that coijsequeinly one pei-son was ** Mefidarcb'' both at 
'raxila ami in the Pathan country* w^here the casket waa 
foutui Aecordingly we eondude that nnder the Greek 
rulcra of these regions the title of Meridjirch was 
El lY^gular official designation. Both inscriptiona refer to 
Buddhist foundations and verify thereby the early pene- 
Lration of Buddhisni into the districts of the north- wcaI. 
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2. ^scuiprios ON A Gold Plate 
'Hiis !nH 4 jriptJon lin^ twice lieeti ptiblbUt'd iti faedmik; 
nuii the readerwIiocoiisDltsthe repmductionMiicL^iiipftnyio 
thia note will mk hiiD»cH whet obstacle CJin Imve sufficed 
diiTJn|r fifty yertm to prevent the definUive inteept^tatioix 
of a document so clenTly Inscribed. In any cftfte, however, 
it Avtiiild flceni that fiinee the early claj s of Kho^tlii 
ckdphermcnt the iriftcriptioii lias been altogether negl&cte^L 
Perhaps others tnay now ffuppleiuent niy tnodiwit contribution 
to its interpretation. 

I>etail^ conceriiiiig the inaeription, whlcb conics fioiu 
tope No. m at TnxihL and of its discovery, are quoted by 
Kajendmlala Mitra in his article “On t«Jine Bactixj* 
Buddhist lldiiyi froiti RAwa! Piudi", published in the 
.lournal of the Asiatic >Sodety of Bengal for 18U3^ 
pp, l7o-8ib (See also Mr. G. l>. Westmpps dcacriptioii 
in the Proceedings for iSGb p- and Major Pear&r's 
not* in the Proceedings for ISGo^pp. i J I - Bi.) Bui for the 
sake of bi*vily we 0 ^ 13 ^ be content to fjuofcc Cuniiinghaui's 
atateriient (d 11 , p. 130V. 

“ Tkti mlies corusistcil *! a cireukr stone liox about 1 foot in 
diamoUT and B Inches in Ekpthp Wauti fully Lnmcd and potlsbed, 
and covercil by a slab of EondBlODe, iJiside which there was 
a small hollow cry^dnl figure of a /fomio or goose, contuiniitg 
a thin Rold jalat*! inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
Inscribeil with Ariano Puli cliarficterH. Tlitjsc kdtera have lioen 
pundied on the iiklc from the buck^ bo that they appear in 
felief on iho api^r side," 

Cnnuinghatii adds that 'Hh* cii-culai- stone Ih>s and 
the crystal goose are now in l.he Britisti ^liiscnui^ but the 
inscriplion k not with them 'V 

Of the iniffiriptioh we Imve three readings— 

1 . Thai oE Erijendrakk Mitra: 

Sirit ft}^gii9^ liodharo jmijita miiganuifit 
lujLuhajnfd it ifiiyolut 
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2. Thilt of K C. Bay ley* uttuchfKi to Mitra a article: 

ffinif. bhaijam boilhubfi (or uiafit^ 

htt wisit piitihii loQta wai afhio hi^ 
iefiitjiitL 

That of Cuimin^lmia (loc. eiL), who re^rds the 
iriscrj[itiOh ilh diliicult ^ 

Sirw bhiigat'iito dhnio prtHttJbViil iye wioIh- 

Aa fljwi fifw Lmm-mm ttfiyo Im 

trhojnti. 

I propoHO to read m follows:— 

L t, bJ^tugavfilo tUuiti> pi*e(tiitriitiye 

1. 2* fuMisa idiyohi 

L y, dduijiift 

wherein tlic folloivitig points of reading at once call for 
coniineiit:— 

1. dhaio. The Giml ^o*not fK b guaranteed hy Identity 
with the lost ak^mi of Uiaguvato. 

2. Although thia wortl iiiIgiLt lind a 
Sanskrit equivalent in jJrcrf/idpifvn, **dearest offspring/* 
no on« would serionsIv doubt that it is reallv an erroneotaslv 

r * 

iiisclibod pniiifhavayafi (Btamptitd from the back), and 
wi^ aha!I recall the errors which have been shown in 
Sir if. H. ^TarahaHa silver scroll inacriptidii from the same 
city. It would seem that work done in n]eULU> or at leoat 
in the procioiisi metals, was less reliable tflxiually than that 
slowly w mught in stones 

3. mafic, pi^Kp afip tL In all these coses the 
proportions of the aA*^ 7 ti are in favour of recognising f 
rather than </, and tluH is confirmecl by the clearly differont 
ahape of the d in dfha (Cniininghani'a facsimile). 

We mny now rew rite and translate as follows — 

L 1, iKlitle hhayamt^ dhdh jmihm'f.iiiyc [i.e. pmti- 
fhamyitii] mdtii, 

L 2p {i.e. >i) I^oodasasi 

A fJf iyoffif, 

L 3. drAdjV? H. 

niia, n# 


2K4 T^'O KiiAhiJsrm jjfficmpTJOTis t-Hoii tasila 

“In Slni, A[in]tiyolui, sister oF I/wda,^ daugliter qf 
a fui fim niotber and o hatjisa father, deposits relics of the 
Bhagav’nt," 

Jn order to I'ecogiiijne the word /lUi/iifct, we should not 
perhaps hftv* nectlcd any tiling beyond the impOHsihility of 
otherwise explsiiiing tiie test; for the es]wdieTit pi-opounded 
by Bay ley and piVw/iti = " maternal and paternal 

relativea") wgukl at tins date he (jnite unacccptahle. 
Blit for the sake of proilncing conviction it is clearly 
conveoient to be able to tigntc in tlie Plate the actual 
receptacle in wliich the scroll was dcpoiilted. It speaks 
for itself. 

Ent what is meant by a htiinsa father and o /luiTi^i 
jnothcr? Let m remember that the AtnjiSa is white, 
M that it is an apt type of a spoileaa character; so the 
/far^iii-«n*if<i. c. vi (trana. p, 17&). where referring to his 
murdered brother, liai^a says: ‘*Iu whose minds would 
my lord's hemic qualities, alighllng like rtfJo-/iuJps«a 
upon the lake, find no favour i “ Secondly, the haijtaa 
[wir is famed in poetry for its affectionate union; see 
tlie verao 440 in Thirdly, 

since the is a inigrant, which after a season takes 

its departure to Luke Mnnasa (ITurfd-ciuriVu, c. i, v. 22), 
it 13 a fitly chD^43ii synonyBi fpr frlcndEf departed! to 
ti betUir ^'orld. And, kstly, in tlio lunguago of the 
(e.g, Chdndtifjyfi, iv* 1, 2; ivii/Aa, v, 2; 
iivddi^mt<xra^ i. K^irik-d, 22—Bee Colonel Jacob's 
C(/ 7 i 4 :^ordaiiice) the word Ahiji™ is a eouunon syuoiiyiii for 
Lhe embodied soul, pm^ I will quote only a jiasijage 
from the bfOUglit to nay notico by 

Mr, Bnrua:— 

jFnzricu.if7Jiai^tf t/cAe gate paficasit l 

kamiin Mham frf^axradkitaf^^ 

I tf, *fM!f allt ^ diDnld \x ft relative ftJHj tJie r«mLitig j^bcrald ba 
pnlliivtlmyi i.rojk^lfttlon would bo Loota mid hisi 

iiiter t tP W Icibk [H'a‘bablc+ 
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Tin* I^ammahaifisa of later literature, on which 
Rajoiidnilg.la Mitm dwelb in connexion with the figure, 
is only a special devclopmcni of this idea. As Major 
Pearac statea tliat andi figures were eointuDiily 

found, we may suppose them to have often had a luemorml 
significance. 

Two other points of inters call for remark. In the 
first place ytril is clearly the name of the place or district, 
now Sir Kap, in which the stupa was. It b not iicocssary 
to suppose that the name Sir Kap contains any etymological 
Hiirvival of Sim—^Ihe common view is ot her wise—nor 
would it be reasonable to regard the form as = [Tak^]4iU* 
It is no doubt a local name, like the Tanuva of Sir Hh 
MarshalPs inscription. 

The other point is the tion-lndian aspect of the two 
names Looda and A[Eii]tiyoha f Are they perhaps distorted 
Greek, Leontes and Antioche I If so, the allusion to the 
harum testifies to a rather thorough accUiuati^tiori. 
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THX HISBA JURISDICTION IN THE AEXAM 
^ SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 

Bt Hh F* A^IEUBO^ 

/rtin^ fh^ Jfiiinfir^ ^umler^ ji, JOh} 

rjlIiE general injunction io tbe Kiirfm to e 3 chcw evil 
and do good ” was lield tiiiflieientlj^ definite to be tlie 
"basis of a juriedietion distinct botJi from that of the Kadi 
and of the police ^biiA'ardi contrastij ita powers 

with those of the Kadi's court and of the MarAlirn tribunal ; 
but it may be that in practice the distincliou vras of small 
account, fop I have found no trace of the MiibtaeibV 
autliority ever being called in rjuesiion^ nor indeed niurh 
definite trace of its exercise. The wide and minute range 
of its duties should have made it an important factor iu 
cointiiercial life, but perbapd^ in this^ aa in other fields^ 
Mfiwardi'a work includes theory^ nnanpported bj nnicli 
jimctice. 

Apart from appointments due to special causes, tbo 
heads of these varioiia tribunak seem to have been 
officials of the judicial clas^j. At Baghdad in A-if. 319 
tlie llisba was combined with tlie Shurta under one head 
(Ibn aUAlhir, viii, J6S ); in a h. 412 it was field by a Kadi. 
Abu Ja^far ab&iiuuAui, together with the supervision of 
inheritatiees (riiatciar'ifAj it ix. 220)^ In Egypt> MiiHzai 
ill AAL ^63 conferred the llisba, with many otfier offices, 
on the viader Ya fjfib k KiIUm (Malcrixi, 'Ttti'a?, ed. Buiiss. 
95 ulL, and Khitat, ed, Wiet, ii. 4); later* under hlakim, 
the Kadi acted as Mubtasib (Rindij cd. Gue^t, L 14). 
and he In turn did Ka^lik work whilst the office was 
vacant (ik, 008, h 10). In. Spain^ too. the MiibtasiU had 
the Blatua of a Kadi (Makkari, i^ 


im 
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The Hifilia energy iittrihntcd by Aluiviirdi to tlie enrly 
1111x11118 (ttiid we lisive seen *Om&r wletding his wlnp in 
person) in jittrihuted to tlieni equally in the Sla^AJiin 
chapter; in botli cases it !uay rep resell t the ideal of a 
later period. After this niention of its prime Miiwanii 
states itu decay, but some two ceuLuries must have 
intervened* lie makes no specilie inciition of an 
individual ^iluhlasib earlier than in tlie foiirtii century, 
that of his own birth, but the office was presumably 
iilled continuously at Baghdad^ for in a.u. 15T, ten yenra 
after the city's fonndatioPT the ^[tibtasib, In sympathy 
with a revolting AHde, was stirring tip strife,’*^ In the 
I^atin argument to Tabari the office is here rendered hy 
" agoranonius'V and it« dntius were largely concerned 
with markets and trade generaVly. Makknrt (iix;, ciL) 
so describes its functions, and in ii Zaidi treatise on the 
ofHcCj bound up with the ilS, B.M. Or. 3804* and 
attributed to the Imfmi aUNfLtik bit llakk (Abu Talib 
Yabya, d* 424; 'tTmdat al-Talibj ed. liornbflryj p. 52), 
the duties discussed are mainly of tliTs character. The 
contents of Afawardi^s chapter suggest the duties to 
have been largely teligiotis, in disLinctloti to worldly; 
the two classes ui^ sejiarately noticed lK>iii under the 
inaiuiatury' and preventive branches of the flisba with 
casea added wJiicli partake of both eliaracteni; and the 
space occupied by tlie religions will !» found to be quite 
threefold timt occupied hy worldly niattern,* 


’ Tab. lii, wliprt lIsE^ diwohr in ibe ta*rkel* in «tAtod, 
nAtlVL^Iv witli (lie Advice of ttio BjumiiihCh eiivdv, to hnvo tlio 
CAuic uf j removlh]^ tbo hiArkolLi to fiohurba found 

city ; iu SLiunpO* BilgiKlad dnzirtjr tho AbLiAMifl CAUphnto,^* 

On the ■uhjtsct of tbn purlhcAtiDn iiieotiomKl on p, 4Uf, 

Dluibiihi, in htn notice of a ^hAMle JuriMtof a.u. StfU, rocotd.*: 

t-liAt hii^ Mm, ilw tiniOfilt ni H hcIrJ it>» taEitlity/t^ \m ilap«iidui|t 

un iatontiofi and tliAL Atnwnrdi hliiuclf got ihit tonet uvgmilod as 
cuutrarjr to rooeLved opinion. TIjc t«i 

.u ...U^ . .J . 1 .^ •.d . V. . . - U 
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DqGnibD loat-Atict^s of oElicriai Hisba action arc hard to 
iixidr Under Mu'tadid, a buyer of cotton, who had been 
heard to es;claim tliat the people^a mtereyi!i were neglected^ 
ordained ta tho Caliph that he had bought cotton from 
a man whose scales were defeettve and weiglita fa!&e^ and 
that he intended tO reflect only on the Muhtasib. Mu'^tadid 
thereupon directed this ofEcial to attend to hia duties aa 
regards weights and njeftsnres.^ There la a mention on 
p* 42^ of the Muhtasib, I bn Butuhn, having recalled 
a Kadi to a sense of liia duty towards the pabUc^ 
Ibn Buinba alTeady hold the oflicc in 307, w'1ieii> 
to alleviate the scarcity consequent on the proceedings 
oF Hiiinid b. he flsod the price of grain^ and 

this to the public's satisfaction (Tajarih al-Urnam^ Gibb 
focsiiuite^ V, 152). The powder to do this is, nccording to 
iVtuw'ardi. p. 428, conceded only by but in a time 

of panic legal powers may have been stretched. Sie 
centuries later at Cairo, A.ir 974^ the execaaive prices 
asked by stiopkee^iers in a time of scarcity were put 
down to the Muhtasib's neglect of his duties (Ibn lyAa, 
i!i, 175). 


3 Ujl ^*jL 31 i.d« Jj"! 

- ^ I W jT ■ ^ - ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ 

(B.M. Or. <S, 

Thr KnniiiLlbifia^ liold Uits purifk**Llim m IhB unni?D«ftMir^' hh 

21^, L lAV 

.i-jtijl J^j ^ Jt.Lsl 

.• ^ Lull U iXJJi liiiiVl CuU A}1»« 

1j*—J l tLiil ikl ^ JscujJI 

(Ibaj aL-JAUxE^ JHfr A. U. PiH-L'i An fi2O0^ 
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A case is recorfed by Dhuhabi ^ ah occurriHfj at 
Daiikaacus, A.H, 305, whcTe & Mubtusib, viUom teinpcr 
had been roused by his viciiH/B iittonmcos, indicted jso 
cruel a punlsliriieiit that the eictim died. The oidenee 
m not speeifted, but the llulitasib's action was warmly 
approv'ed by l.lAkini, and in the wbort notice of tSie 
incident in the NujCirn al-^dilra, ed. Popper^ ii, 117* 
Abii-I-Mabaabi infeni Lliat Illkkiin was then in n reforining 
mood. Thei^^ is evidence in Kindi, pp. 508-0* tbat on the 
aubjeei oF a Kfldi*s dniicH Pnkirn held and enforced sound 
>Tews* but his own llisiui aetJon in Cairo is held by 
Dhababi to be ele&r indication of Im insanity (Ibti lyfis^ 
i, 53). In Another atory of unceHnin deite, told by 
I bn abjaiizi in the Kitab nbAdhkija, as an e?caiiiple 


Aj 1 Jli 1 ^ ■ ■ 

L'.JJ ililii .lii ^ Ja;;; JU 

'L*Lj UJ J, : Jlj 1,^ jIJj 

Li^ «.j lAly ; ijli lukJl b*ij » 

iJJU iLjW^^ ^ : ■_-• jLLi . ^ 

j-** ij'vr^' 't^' kiT* ■^‘ 

*'j^ '"** * J''^j jti'j:! ^‘’a^ i\jli 

,B.M. Or. 411, 44‘). (! *! ’ Jj jl ^ 

^ Im" V 


Law «t tJi4tttsJH>n!i i¥u luh inu id Mrtajq ly. But two yewn prETiotthly, 
{» A.it. 39S, llakini'* gnvomor haii a Maj^hrilii mao (mnuied Lbrough iIhj 
( own ami LUoii bolirailoii, "jmeli Ijeliig tlw tlue of tino who Iqrori 
Aliu Eliiltr anil ‘Ujw" (llrti al-Kalniiid, [i, fifl. h. fram B.M. Or. 4S,aj*|, 
Half a E«»lury wurllrf Uw retailvc Iserila of Abu Baltr and of 'All Wont 
t|re«nU|«t of gtwfdeif diKUJMiOn In Kgypi, KO Kindi, n>, JMS-fl. 
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of popular iwt^lii^eiice,^ tba Muljtmsib'ss aqcaHioii for 
t4ikirig judicial action was clear cnongh. A man was 
cryiuj^^ tor wile a fewcct ctinecctioa at the lowest price 
poi^ble, vis!. one hab}>ft. Told hy the Mulitasib that two 
of Ills infrredieiit^ repiTj^nted iivefolti the price asked, 
he wiid that from any such iugredicuLn Ilia wai'es were 
wholly fiWp and he was left to go on and prosjier. The 
seller belt? was clearly gnilty of aduliemtion, an act 
dcnutinced mi pp, 4 2-^-4 m highly bln use worthy. From 
another pa^igt in Adhkiya, p. 21, I. 4, it appeara that 
under ^fahcli the duty of impouiidinga Inte, unlawful 
object of use, fell to the ^Ufib or patroh acting 

perhaps as agent for the Miihtas^ib^ for hia duties must 
have been wide-reaching. 

Maw'ardi's concliidiug statenient of the decay undergone 
by the ilislxi is iTorrobomicd by history- ]n A ll. 210 ' 
a vizier,^ wlio lia^l obtainei.1 office largely by incajia of an 
inipudent forgery of a ptopliec^' to that elfcet attributed 
to the prophet Daniel, was called on to reward the forger, 
lie did this by appointing Inni Mnl.itasib at Baghdad at 
a iimiiilily stipend of LOQ dInal's this sum the recipient 

lliougbt inadeBjiiatc, so it was doubled and cliarged on 
the Jiirfsts' fund, m^in al-fuktiul (Tajarib* v, 251X 
A. 11. 250 tlie office of Kadi at Baghdad was boughL 
by Ibn Abl al-Shawarlb for the yearly payment of 
200,000 dirlmms. Tlie Caliph reprobated the tranBaction, 
hut it ted to the offices of llisba and becoming 



b : JUi Pl-^ .. 

■rf » * - 

^ : jUi . 


II^^ I. 


.LJjl ^ 


* Ibii rjria I- 3)> in nwinU^jr rbf! teiikiHurKry siinjjmHlDn c^f the 

\SuMiL<iib't ulftry al Cnirt^ A.IL wiy# tli»e irs uianllily Euuaunt wi* 
ftl^m |. , 4 Mlrl tiinuft. 
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venal, also ^ the latter office fetching 20,000 dtrhains for 
each solar loobth (Tajdrib, vi, 250). 

But the high-water mark of iinpropriefc}' in the fiJlIiig 
ol the offire must have 1>eeii reached wlioti al-Dauk 
BcvkUtiyar aelected as MuhLasih the Ucenlious poci 
iljH ftl4.Iaj[jaj (d. AM, ILiii Khali.j iratmL, i, 44H). 
i'hc Sihti Ibn al^auzi says in the t al-Znlnaii (Paris, 
Ar. 5S60, ITG'^) that ho wholly Doglected hb duties, and 
Dhahabi eKpresses aiuniceiueiit ut his nomination..^ At the 
date of the poet’s death Muwardi bad already attained to 
man’s estate, and he may well liave had this tenure of like 
office in mind when he deplored its degradation in uieu's 

estouiii. 

In the opening of the chapter ^Jilwardi distinguishes 
l>etwecn the official and the Aoluntarj" discharge of the 
llislia duty; the limitations of the voluntary escreiae he 
spcciHeR, but he docs not deal therewith further. Ghazali, 
treating the voluntary esEettise from an ethical siaadpoint, 
declares the duty to lie binding on alh in spite of personal 
unworthineiiS and apart from an official mandate (Ihya 
al-^Uluiii, ed. 1 n02, ii, 2T0*2T2 j. Moreover, tlmt if voluntar^^ 
action uiay result in the checking of evil* but may at 
the sjiiiie tJme pmve fatal to the actor, this abrogaies the 
obligation but not the iiiGrit of acting fib. 270). Tire duty 
seems to have been grasped at by the fanatic. The 
disorderly Khurm^n mbble who in a.H. 055, zealous to 
engage in holy warfare against the Byzantines, invaded 
Ihiyy. and there laid claim to have the land4ax applied 
for that piirposcp were headed hy jurists, w ho included 
al^Katlal of Sliosh film KlialL, truusl., ii, -6a), and the}" 

^ Tlw eoifcl lod ni tfliro ai aje. SiiHl iXifJvm 

rip i'rilK 

* £blk lecLgtlk of t^rvim i9 □inMirtatn. Bilil li&i 

a l4iii4intarv- imtiee of him m p. 1:10. beet TTioken no mention ijf hia tenorn 
of tliD- IlkHbiL. Ibek KliAlIikaii in nnlEti^e Niya tJuLt ho wa* ‘>-U|perAfrtlotl 
by AIju Hei'h! obJijt^klirh hal AbiiSa'kl hixldJoU iu a.H. ilbee Khulh., 
trfin^h, b a74h Tiw iMinon kririmil«l enay Atu ^faaikSr oM^iakbri, 
whu hy Hilil, L b 
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the e 2 ^pedition to be one for “ furiliering good 
and chcckiijg evil" {Tajarib. vi, 2S5; Ibn aUAtlur, vili, 
421). But in general voluntary aetion procreedcd from 
the isolated fauutie^ the Znhid or th& Hufip Such persons 
disapproved Jiahitually of governnient^ its agents and 
methods, and abundant stories testify to their habit of 
exiereiaiug the Ifbba by reproving to their face the coiiducl 
of mlera. and that wUhoiit apecifying the grounds of their 
disapproval. Often their action was resented and repressed, 
but it is to be obsermi that it wnA precdseh’ the atiOdger 
and better rulers who tolerated and even encouraged them, 
prompted^ it may well be, by a desire of popularity, and 
conscious how persistently popular s^-mpathy goes out- to 
such lus deliberately turn their backs on the good things 
of the world* These respective nttitudea of fanatic niid 
ruler towards each other were regularly maintained. Tho 
Zaliid Ibn al-Foiati^ who lived under Rashid, excluded 
from his gatherings both those who frequented the Court 
and those who held Kadari tenets (Irsluld al-Arlh, i, 283). 
He is there stated to have sufTered for an admonishment 
whkli he had addressed to some ruler, not, preaunmbh^ 
Rashid, for he (p. 2S6) Ivod lienrd patiently Ida defence of 
conduct which ho, Rashid, disapproved, and had sent him 
away iviLh a giftr w'hich was at once given awmy in cliarity. 
On p; 285 the attitiidea of the pious as tow^arda gifts 
fi-oin ruloT?> and from their brethren are clasisidcd by the 
^Qli Abu Ali iibRiidhabiiirj, and lie sa3’3 that Ibn aUFarilri 
accepted gifta from both quartern, but only to part with 
Lhein agaio. The one wlm is mentioned fss taking them 
from the ruler oiilv^did so on the ground LhaL gifts from 
that quarter were not favom-s, a very tenable vieiv, and 
€me wddeh Ima often biH.ui acted on in medem times by 
I'ccipieiitK of government grantSh By most Sufis the gifts 
were declined on the ground that their «ource avOs tainted, 
e.g, one fi'om Rs^hid by Fuijait b, fSIas'udi, vi, 328 ^ 
Hin Khali., transl. ii. 478); and in another rase in the 
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Ibya M gift was re fused with ft iJU‘8Bage to return tlie 
monify to the rpiartur whence it had bwn tiikciu Ma'infkii 
Diet ft Sutis inquiry ah to his right to rule by a politic 
offer to retire iu favour of ft eandidate iJiiaiiituously 
HoIcctecU and Im offer was appreciatt'd (Mas'Odb vii, 
but this Caliph was less patient iu deding with iv tiery* 
enthnmft'^t who was courtiiig the luartyrdoiii which lie 
iti fact ftttftined (Ihyiii ii* 310, J, 5 A.f,t It ia the Siiti 
Muhrialbi <Ibii Kiiall,. traiis]., i, 303). who idU this taU- 
iiH A jiisLiHcatloii of ilia own hftbit of refraining from 
llisW effort, and of keeping seciet Ins spiritual state (Mf). 
Thu enthusiast before rushing to his doom had taken 
spiritual counsel of .Muhrisihi, who had jueuIcntiKl on him 
his own pnictics>, but without dcteiTmg him from his 
purpose, linbasibi was now granted ft vision of him 
sitting among the blessed indeed, Imt Ihoar blessed 
precisely persons who, like ifulniaibi and unlike the 
iiiartvr, had concealed their jldf. 'Hiuh did Muhasibi 
justify l»tU theory and practice, .tta'niuii, in aiiullier 
story, admitted the right of Fa(;U b. Ihikain ^Tahdhib, 
viii. No. 504) U> arrest a soldier for inmiomlity, but the 
rjftlipti was olivioiiNly Appridiensivc of Ilislm zeal being 
eXAggerftt«b‘ And in another case (lljya, ii. 274. h 11) 
we find him suggesting the view, nattiml in a 'ruler, 
that the llislia was rather a gov eminent concern, but 
ihr volunteer lluhtniiib perBisted in bis right to act, 
and Slft'muu acfjulesced, 

'I'wO evils there were, prevakut especially in higli 
planes, which gave constant occasion for voluiitoiy effort, 
wine and ninsical instrumi'iits ; liiey arc Gbaxaii’-H stock 
examples wlh-n dealing with this brunch of ethics. Here, 
too, the xvtdouH w'cre tolerated and even enrouraged hy 
rulers. Uashid admitted a Zaliid's right to break a lute 
vi’liicb lie had seen liciiig cniiveyml lo the jialaee; indeed, 

^ KMr “lUlSp whi^ra — 
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ill view of im coiiiin;^ to explain btsi coudnet he Lad all 
ftuapiciotiH objecta i-emoved aiglit (JhyA, ii,2T3,1 I Ij, 
A 1,1 mad h TnlUTi tolemt4.*d the destruction of a luU 
Iwtongjiifj to Ilia fion ^Abb^ {JRx4S^ 442—?^), nnil 

it is probable l\uil the stor\' iii DJiahabla notice of the 
ZiiLid Bunilo al-Jlumiirnb in the TuVikli abl^hliit^ B.M. 
Dr. 48", lOO, that Aljiiiiul visited suine protect of Lie at 
Ilia conduct by Iniving him tlirowii to wild and 

tticn imprlHoiied, ji^ open to doubt For it la iiniuediately 
fiiliowed by a hioiy fitiiM Snljkini^a jViAm w lo 

i.be etfcot that Bniwi liicnrred thin faUs and with Daniel'a 
impunity; under Klmmarawailip for having ordered hh 
vizier, who was a Christian, to disinomit nnd behave 
aa becatiie a dkiniHii. If both atories represent one 
oecun^ncLs Lbe latter S'erMiun is tlie mure prob^ibie.^ 
Mu'tadid we liave already scij-n recalling the olfichil 
Muhtiiaib to Lis duty* In ILyil, ii. ^il l. L lb, m a story 
of libi own ciu^ks of witie being deUlM^ruicly brrikeu up 
by the Sfit! al-Xnrip all, that but nne ciuck, for at tliis 
point i^iin felt ii iscnse. of pride ate^iling over Lilli and 
desisted.* He was let go unmolested and l\teu renmviHi 
to Basra nntit the death of Mn^tailiib **m as to avoid 
asking favours of him/’ 

> 111 l>^Hr Kitulj Kl-kuaiaV mL |i. IPlif/BuiiHii la mcnlLaneil ms 

HlmriiiK’ lUu of u ux^wdilian with a (XKir eoiu|inuichii« 

irlio, nil i.Kertaiikin]^ Buniu a yentity^ rejccr'i 1lii« lelHng HLilian 

tlmt he u? a marti fti/'dn, i,*, q<ie w1:KNm no one *huuCil U> miff, 

lor hi^ k»eh4*viou.r W4is not thnt of * hut uf a who 

^,tiL he iifiktKl fur. Bunan wn^t in fact^ a iilunly bc^gAr, aniL 

iks tmelkf Aiueiukhle ia thfl UiMlnk. We rend thiU Ibu aI-JaLE witl* 
n^toninhinGnt n Bhfi b«-ggar L hdt the adaiind 

atvd lineHtfialn.1, Otis ihem (ib,^ 1^, 1. ]p| jUBtiSnl the jitiuain vu 
the f^und ihnt tho Hirers Would gut Ihekr return in Ujc i<wm of 
kutr^raewlon for them heroAftcr. 

"SiAblji ^ A 

jU 

^ It an the gTuuad that ahlMnlilt (Ih|i KlmiL, it, SSt 

diiNsEArtsI thJkt, Aldnjugh not Averie lo mortyiibiii, he neverthoEiuH 
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Mukladtr does not tunk liigk iw rider, lAit li« showed 
ability in dinpoaing of n. compluint by a Zahid, I bn Boahfihftr, 
who.iiearing the sound of song proceeding from tlie palace, 
said that it not lieiiig for him to act against the Iriium, he 
could only change Ilia abode, Muktadir Ijcing infornied 
of his jiitcntion said that it was rather for him to remove, 
that the fault lay with a slave who had been dismissed, 
and that the offence should not 1«! rt*ijeau?dA 


refwinol Ir«» rtmrtlag it b' « 

tKiiit tlie parity of iho act for a hieh lie died. 

j^i J 

<U>yu, il, ^e. I. ISt 

‘ Ttic aotice of th» Sfildd iHaaOralw tw® moonings bomu In* lIi* 
TTHTtl Mr, BWaninp* Mfsofol in pMtrt", bat arliicli led hrrt to wfifmion 
ia |iro^, ^ 

^ 

" U3’j iUb^. jUJl jXj AJ ^ 

iL*l aj'Wj , ajI 

. kjl JUi . A=-a I^'ir w*'*^ li'' = 

J J*. ■ .-=1^ 

^ t S . ■ ' 1 i|l-* t,,^^ ^ kJ-=j l,A ■¥ iLL-v.i*J 

. * ^ '. - ; LJ jJ'ij-j ' f i*-ll l, r t Ajll ■ "’T j |*-‘ q; * 

: 9 : LI J’5 . -Jj -W : 

“ 'Jlsn. J y I'i * jLi a **j 

. ijj'ii LjjI 

1 -■ 

\ 1 ^^ yij ’V J t"***^^ 

4i:i tM . J^ Jii --5' '■^. I- 

. J.' S ri^' •• 

W • W'*-' w ^ 

L I? .L' ^ 'Wi ajU- -• 1 jsi ^tl£j 

tL* J ^ ’• i “ 
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Tli« governor of iJaiPii^sciis in A.ll. SSUp one- JiusIp, \u\d 
so coiiductt^d lii^nsdf in his office thet his liutfi^riii^ ttii^ath 
wiis regitrded m a jiidguient. In \m imse a su[j|ilv of 
ivin-c h&d ijgen intercepted and destroytKl by a Zalildp 
Ihii aUlluriJii^ who after searching inquiry into his 
piety, WEiS let grj aa gtiilttess. Later Jaishp when in pain 
and praying for deaths fancied hiniself the iurget for the 
{>eop!es* arrows of which one alone Int the in ark« ** and 
w^ere he to say whose it wam tlie man would lie vcnemlcd/' 
lie w'as Cfnisidercd to lie referring to Iliii ul-llamira 
(Ibn ahKiiliinUi. JIh I, from B, Oi\ 4S* 5ib WLetlier 
b}’ da'xm he meant a iinLy*:r ur an iinpiecation is tiot 
clear ; the case need not liave aix^used special rcinorsc in 
Jaish. yet the arrow docs suggest attackJ 

Last, Mal.itniid b. Siibiiktigin, in dealing with a complaint 
against an ciiforcemciit of the Hishii b 3 ' a follower of the 
Jurist al-Kadhl of Men\ (Ihn Khaihp trans., ii^ 2@)^ on 
thy governor of that lowti^ said that assuming al-KaffEl 
w'iis nut in receipt of any stipend eitlier from the State 
or from the itKik/, hia action was alKowablo.- Mabiii&d 
held^ therefore, that an entire ilctaehment fiom worldly' 
advantage was requbite in order to justify a vuluiitary’^ 
enforcing of the lUsbap and this may well liave been 
a necessary' corollary to the principle laid down hy 
i'lhayJvli (sti/nti) aa to the universaiity of this duty apart 
fmni any mandate fivim the exeemtivL*. 

Thai a Mubtasib should belong to one orthodox school 
of law-p whilst those Amenable to his jurisdiction belonged 
to nnothcr, W'a-n a contiugciiCy as probable In liis case as in 


^ Ihu til-Harm! \n tliPfC JWlkl to Imve lived on fw fariy-sdi ^cara, Kiid 
he iif bN dying in AlH. in B. M. Or. 411 , imdur tbe nbme 

uf Abi4 Bukr ulemamiul b. ’Abd AIIkIi h Hiuna br Haran 

® ^ : J'i ? . Cj^ Jllill J'>Ai 
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tliiit Kadi and liligiintH. Tliis soivtingciicy ia not 
teinplaU^l nor dijicu^^ctl by 5Ia^s^aiili,aUhouwli iloea deal 
in Alikain, p. 112, with tiro co^ie «£ a Kaill'n toneU difTering 
froni tli05>a of tlie rulor by whom he is appointed. Bui 
the quest ion is dlnicussed by Chaznii in the chapter o[ 
tiie Ihya ah'Ulnni devoteri to iho llisbo (Mh ix of the 
Etib‘ al-^Adiib, voL li, p. 2ft2. 1. 17h After laying down, 
ill ngreenieiit with IFAwardt (pp. 404—5), that the mischief 
to lie repressed iinist be oscerUiliable without the eseteise 
of legal aeunieii [ijlihdd), he illtistrates diversity in tenets 
by saving that a Shafeite (which he hinmeir waKl must 
not object to a Ilanalite eating certain animal food which 
that sect litdd to be lawful nor to his drinking the iiDii- 
intoxieiiting nor to his inheriting a^ a relative 

u/Zrif TVf/£jiJi.)i when not one of the class eiititied to a dxed 
share nor lo Ins aci|uiri[ig a house by pre-emptiqn 

as adjoining owiierK nor to a vromaii^s marrying 
independently of tier guardian (im/iV Sudi acta iiiigliL 
however, and ti-houldp Ui repreJised h}" ii Shafeite in a 
Shafeite, iH^tiae adherence to a school implies adopting 
the whole, and not merely a selection, of its ruhjs. 
Wlicther it Folloivs that one sect may viif-cuxc mi another 
sect that seeiM rules he leaves an o^>en question^ and he 
doubts a Muhtnsib'^a right to enforce a coriipositc code 
itiaiie up of the rules of various sects. But he is clear 
that there ia no warrant for (he toleration of ^fu'lasiiU 
and <ahcr heretical views, for although they W firmly 
hold, and be no more repugnant to lext atid ii^dition 
than inuiiy tenets of tins ortliodox schools, yet they 
hick ailefjoate authority Moreover* all such 


^ Hit Ju^umviii. for ItA proliIhlLloji Miltni by Lhv 

Dih^lutuniii III I (in KbrilL,. tnmKt, i, n. 1(1, mill in Kindi, rill. 
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heresies deserve to lie extirput^d no less thun the JeiTish 
and Christian forms oE unbelief ’wbich, ulthough fiirnly 
entertained^ are nctoi iouel 3 ' wrong (kliutu* 

Yet this rsther ineonehisive reasoning brings Ohamli 
to the very same pnietienl ooiielusioii as that which 
commended iLscjlf to the judgnient of Ma^mCm. He says 
1. 3 a-f.) that regard should lie iind to tlie district 
where the heresy sliows itself; if it has penetrated from 
outside and the bulk of the inhabitants arc orthodox, let 
them it; but if the JuJmbitants are divided into 

followers of heresy and of orihodoxy, and tlie represaioa 
is like!}'' to lead to disorder and etrife, tlicn the exercise 
of the Ilisba jurisdiction shonld l>e left to the ruler h 
iiDiiiinees to the exclusion of other perspriHv The tuoraJist 
and the active ruler are thus fotind to concur in opinioup 
Among rcpreiicnsihle acts (moA'ilivit) of a religioua 
character, i.e, contrary to revealed law, the author 
mentiuiiSp on 423, illicit gain in commercial tranaacliona 
He uses it to illimtrate what degree of juristic 
sanction will suffice to render a practice allowable, and 
says that althongh one form of riM has been defended, 
it leads to another fonii wliieh is clearly indefensible. 
The exact nature of tlicse progressive acts of w'rongdoing 
requires to be considered. 

Ititkl, as used iu the tCutiin and in Moslem taw\ is usually 
rendered ** usury ", a rendering wdiich imp]jcs some addition 
to tlie amount of a loan on its return to the lender. That 
Moslem jurists so understood tbe term seems open to doubt. 
Its pTuhibitiou by Kurfvii, ii, 270, etc-* w'os probably liosed 
on tlie dewdsli law' against " laiUiig one's neighbour". 


^ 111 t>Lti al»vc-mfiiitiuni-^ ^iilE Lir«ati»«c«n B. M. Qr^ 

fol. ibft fand'cring din^t.iQn for dc«ltiti|f tiilb riM :— 
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uHiir\\ hufc the Kumis detinea the term only negitively. 
viz. tlmt it is not identiettl with trade; It h tradition 
which explmns it, and the tradition rkiiis thus: "^Cofd for 
gold, like for like, hand to hand, any eitess h iriha," the 
Sianie w'ords being repeatetJ of silverp and tlieii of wheat, 
barky* dates, and salt.^ Anotiier tradition laid down that 
where the two substances ditFered in kind iheir sale, if 
pro nipt, wa^i not subject to this Tcstrictioin^ 

From tradition the jurists proceeded to dedneen principle 
(-liia) na the basis for their rules of laWp excepting, that iSp 
the ^hiriteSp wdio rigidly restrictf^d the operation of the 
tradition to the subatances Bpeoified.® The Flanafites held 
the priucipk to be that the substatiees transferred between 
the parties niuat be of tlie same kind (j*W)> and must 
be susceptible of being weighed or measured hy a legal 
standard (A'«dar); that, whore both tliesc conditiona were 
present, any discrepaitcy Ixrtween give ancJ take (as regards 
i^uantity only, qoaUty wm not regarded), constituted 
ribil ui-iufM/ i,e. immediate profit, which is also called 
riba i.c.^ profit from c^Ccoa. Tliey also iieid 

that tho presence of either of tltcso coiiditionSp if coupletl 
wUi^ a pustponcnient in tlie handing over of the stipulated 
er^uivaient (which was not necoasarily gold or silver^ 
constituted riJnl at-'tunfVa, i.e. pro lit rroni delay, Botii 
these forms of ritd were held to be illicit gain. 

The Shafeito school, to w hidi M&wardi belonged and 
the Mulikite likewiseT found the priucipk to lie in the 
substances apcciliwl being edible, or, in tho case of gold 
and silver^ in their constituriiig price i that there inusl lie 
equality (mm^wdi) between the give and take^ and that 
the transaciioii iiiusi ks prompt, not deferred. The Imiliii s 

* ^ ^ 1 
' Tboir vIp-w ii ftLAleil ^ly Ikaltlr-ilittr, 2 ^iriifn, p. wjjarv It 
n^mthul ihnEr iJhr4iliav« Iraihu'^ii ii^djmMed a.gnln>it 

" Aluv eftllcul rifftl nZ-'a^fin hy 'Otnur i;ir, 11,1^ ^ t 
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owu View of is staUd lit tlie ITiimi, ihTift:^ ** Illicit 
la of two Hortiir deferred aiid iiiiinediate | tlie istter 
ftriRCfi lit anco from escesiiv in lue^m-e or iu weight; the 
fortircr is occasioned by extension of the time for payment, 
niiij a deferred puyincnt uiiiy coexist with mi iiiiiiiedjate 
excess^" 

The most niithoritaLive HunaHtc statement on rttni is 
to l)c found in the Mubauc| of Abn Bakr al-Samkhsi 
{d. ArH. 483, Brock, i, 373)^ a corpus of Flauatite law printed 
at Caiixj in thirty parts: it oceuru in vol. xii iii the 
chapter on Saie^ iai'p thus:® '^The words of the tradition 
‘mid the eiCess is lllbit gain ' may refer to quantity or 
to time; the one is immediate, the other deferred^ Lut 
both are covered by tJie words. And riitij i.e. unlawful, 
is idle cxecss over tuid ^bove the cquivaleiit given, this 
being obvious fn the case o! excess in quantibyt and 
generally Lo be presintic^d as existing by reaiiion of the 
discrepancy between the actual value of various coins 
and their reputed value as currency*" Tlierc ^ceitis 
nothing iii either of these passages to suggest that 
the pruiiibitioii uf Ttba w^as directed against loans ai 
interest. 

I'lie author of the *Malisut tliat sale, txii*, and 

illicit gain, rtMt i^present the lawful and unlawful 



(MebdtAi, xitp iMr t. LO^ 
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aspects of trade, /ynm,* and that it vias in fati' that 
Wild was to be appreliciidecl. And lie goes on to claim 
for the treatment of this sulyoct monil as well aa legal 
%-alqc. for he says of the jurist on whose legal works his 
own was based, Abu Hxinifa'ji disciple Jliihaiuniad h. 
aUitasaii at-Shaibaiii (Ibn KIiaII., iraiisl., ii, o&Oh that 
when he was asked why he bad not written aometliiiig 
on the subject of oseeticisin, suAd, ho replied that he bod 
practically done this by treating the subject of aah% for 
2titul was. in fact, avoiding w'hat waa unlawful and 
cleaving to what waa lawful." 

Ill Moslem law the term i»(t‘ bore a very extended 
meaning. In a KifAya note to tbe Hidiiya, iii, p. 1, it is 
said to include barter. mirlVirfu; sale, in ita ordinary' 
aen-sc of BOiuethiiig for a price: oxetiangc, sur/, which is 
regarded as of one price for another; a prompt, in return 
for a deferred delivery, w/um, or su/«/; a sale at aii 
agreed price. UHiSfiiTOinu; at cost price, l<*iflii/u ; alxjve 
cost price, iMurdiwiAu: or below it. tturffo : and its 
various forms are there said to exceed twenty in number. 
But ibo term is not said to cover loan, wdiich 

bod been already treated in the Mabsht, xi, 133, and 
there defined as "a bcstou'al of the use of property 
without any return The fact that the word was 
derived from fn'ntcwi', to take tilings by turns ppioted 
from the Mabsfit in the note to Hidilya, iii. ®62b was 
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li^ld to ixu[i]y thu njiuni oF tUe- Hp&ciOc thing lent and 
the resumption of its use by tUe lender. It was therefore 
held iujipplieable to thiugw oalcuinted by weight, measure^ 
or uDinbeTn which diiM3.ppeaTK;d by user, and which had to 
tje restored m the form of an equivalent: in such c^^se 
the Uytin wini iertniLHJ kard.^ tt follows that a loan of 
tnouey was lunl and not 

And it is by various fottus of the root kKXi'd ihai the 
borrowing and lending of niuney is expressed. In a. it. 299 
compulsory loans were levied on officials “ by way of 
AiTJitf the injuiA ELlent being guaranteed them on various 
districts, i.e. cliarged ou their revenue (Hilah 
262, I. 12)'; titi the aaiuc occasion the transfer of money 
frciTii the private to the public treasury was also by way 
of jbtind" (ibp 1. 15). It appears, too, tliat in government 
circlea loans at interest were not tinknown< for in A.H. 319 
an otEcial li^serts to the Caliph that he ia lending (oA'^vicI) 
money to the Vizier at a profit of one dirham on the 
diiiJir, i.e, 10 jier cent (Tajarih iLl-Umanr Gibb Facsimile, 
\\ 344-5, ami ill. 355). 

H'hc ^{aIlsut, unlike L|ie Uiclnya. does not disciisa kant 
in coil]niletion with 'driy^ci, but in voi, siv. nuder the 
head of exchiiLiige, which w^e luive seen defined as 
A form of fifde, vijt of one price for auntlier^ By tradition 
kimt was.saiictionei], indeed iccoinmended ; in compariEon 
with ahnsgiviiig it was to lie twice as freciucnt, and it 
w^aa to be rewaided in ihp ratio of eighteen to ten,- which 
the Mttbsfil attributes to the fact that only the needy 
appl3'^ Fur loans, wdierea^ alma reach Lhostc not in wantu 


' ^ ^ ^UiJl U 
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To limit the effect of these purely f^n&bling ti*«ditiou?i svm 
Lhe task gE the jurasL He did tliiSp in the Hrat plact^ hy 
63 Celuding Etoisi hxi^n objects wbuse vjiluc is a hietteir of 
e»timaiG> L-Tma ; tlie IkbiUty for n tiling lent H'ilh to Ijti 
similar to thnt creatitd hy the or destruction of 

a thing, viz. its exact einnvalEiit,-ncitlier more nor less- 
au estimated vnlijo was the testill of calculation and of 
opiinon, and it could no more evolve the correspondeiict> 
in value, rei[ulfiLte hi the return o£ a loan 

than it evolved it in tho case of a sale tainted with rllMi. 
Again, the prinoiple of liMii, *drtyya, required that tlie 
thing returned should idontiea.1 with the thing lost. 
eUe the case would amount to the transfer of one ohji^t 
fi>r another of the same sort (jrm}t and ^vontd^ inilesa 
the equivalent were exact, tainted wuLli riid.* Thtfi 
juristic ingenuity resulted in excluding garments, tituber, 
firew'ood, sweet-ainelling lierbs, if fresh, and vegetablea 
from the category of leiidabie articles, “ Ijecaiiete, if 
di-atroyedt the Iiabilit 3 ^ for them w'onld be a matter of 
estimate,"- Abu llanifa tried to proliihit the loan of 
bi'ead as being aold neither b)" weight nor b_v iiuiiilier, 
tfwing to the variety of its niako (»ee xilao Hid&^'a^ iii, 
I7S-D)^ whilst Abu Yiisuf admitted it as weighable, and 
-Muhaininad, m lieing counted, Imsing his opinion on 


»A;b b h** -*e' ‘ b JjUjJI 
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customp and this vie^v prevailed. The ne^tt jiiriatic fetter 
to disqualify the lender, whether on or after the 
loan, from undertaking that U should continue for a fixed 
period : he was entitled to require its return at an)' time, 
Malik dilfered, re^irdln^ tVie Icein m a debt, dain. where 
piiyinent iiiJ^ht be extended, as hi the cjuie of money due 
Hi price or fur liite, I'n thin the llanafitci gave two 
answers’ llie first, that a loan l*eing an act of bnunty for 
which full ownership was iitje^ied, to allow the lender to 
pOfSt[jone Ills riglit would be to allow the Iwrower to bind 
the lender to hold hii hand, an idea repu^iant to the 
true conception of bounty, and therefore inadinii^ible, 
Tiie second answer wo 3 that a loan for a time certain, 
not being allowed in tin! ease of could not be 

allowable in that of hwL This prohibition aa to time 
may well have ptuved but a slight hindrance to business, 
for some Interval mual lie suppoaed to e1a|>se between the 
dales of a loan and uf its return, and tin-* lender who 
could require return at will could also delay signifying 
hii^ will, provided he did oot bind himself to that effect. 

To find Lxml treaU^l under the liead of a form of sale 
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prepnres us to find it attended l>y the danii'er of riAa; 
and we do, tn fact, see that it is exposed to a danger of 
a very aitnikr nature, vit that it may induce a “ profit 
in favour of the lender", an<] this tradition prohibited.' 
A section of the Mabsut is given to the disoussinn of the 
danger, and it opens with a case of very higli authority. 
Jkitiab, tiaving received from the Prophet a gift of several 
of dates which were at Khuibsr, was offered la 
exchange an miiiivalent quantity of dates on the spot. 
Thia offer she submitted to 'Oiuar, and lie forbad the 
proposed exchange, merely saying “liow about the 
re-sponsibiiity on the rood ?" * The author goes ou to 
cxplalu that, if the transoctious were regardml os n sale, 
6<ir, the cost of carriage was an addltirm, iu the future, 
to the equivalent given, aud constituted ribd 
if it were regained os a loan, i'uiv/, it gave Zainab tlic 
advantage, ti«/. of escaping that cost.® It seeiiis to 
follow from this diatiuetiou that had the above-uientioiu-d 
profit of one dirham in the dinar been challenged aa 
illegal, it would iiave been on the ground, not that it 
constituted af-nosru. but liint it involved an 

'■advantage'’, to the lender. Yet among the runny 
lorbiihlen ndvantages sp<‘c1f1cd in the .Mal^lil., some of 
them more ingenious than substantial,* the taking of 
interest on a money loan is not iiictnded. 


I. I i ■ ^ w 

(Mstnat, liv, :fi, L J31. 
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* (ib. aji, j, jiii. 




' A liill or Blcruiuifs, nitrt^ojq, f« tJi« jmynHsiit ef tnonoj m b ilivranL 
place WBM open to tlio etilecticii tt*i, by BvajiUt^g the ri*)t of I he tond, 
an (MnWb'ih, 37. L 17, anti Ukleve. iih 

3011. It HCiiitd appear, tliereiure, lluit the hill ilnUFTi in Bnghdiul 
A.a. 3W for money inyeble in MayyafAjikln fnr I ho iiiunter (lirrc of m 
Alida fajptive illiliil, W,',, 1, 3|. may hiiru nlTcjHiert In tlib r«[*ct. 

* A *107/ that Abu lltoilfe vhcu alteiniin^' le rciNJver a ^nnf iivoided 
profiting hy Ilia i],ivi|e rbrown 4,y Isia dcblor'a abode, u'llwlared 
unfeuhilwl biiiI uiifBlr 10 hU legal eiiiinriioc iNtbljeOl, sir, 3C. ], 3j, 
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Tile di^tiiicLian between riilkt and may not involve 
milch difference in result, but the reasoning of the Mabsut 
on Zainub's cose shows that they were regarded as distinct, 
and as affecting, the one and the other kajxL To 

treat ri6t* as c<|uiva]ein to may be 

misleading. The translator of the Hidaya, ed* nrady, 
p, 2D8, renders it as a suspension of '' repaymenta term 
apt to describe the return of a debt, with or wTtliout 
interest^ but inapplicable to wliat was under discuasion, 
namely, a payment of purchase-money, or,, may bcj a 
transfer of an equivalent in kind, |>ostpaiicd to a date 
subsequent to the other partyperformance of bis bargainr 
And in another ease of ■jl’UiY.f, recorded in the Hidaya^ ii% 
p. 1085^ nnder ''reprehensible transactions" 
the deposit of a dirhani with a tradesman (a itakkulX to 
1 h£ exhauBted at will, ia reprobated as being a Loan 
**involving advantage". The translator (p. 60T) lieuda 
this witli the title “Implied ufiiiry Is alH:;iminab]e", and 
tlie translation, made through the Fersian version, seems 
to treat tlie recipient an the imrsaii who exhausts the 
de|>o6it, But the Kifayxi nolo explains the traiisaction as 
Ijeing an act of laudable tbiift. The depositor was a prior 
man anxious to spend L}ie money on necessaries, and to 
pnt it out of his pc^w^er io do utheriviKe. Uut tin? 
" advantage'' stood in the way, i.e. the enjoyment 

of this capital sum, or of its remaining fractions pending 
exiiAUStion. Tht: iiiclliod of escape from the Jcgal dSffieulty 
vvaa simple enough^ and is indicated in the passage. 
It was to treat the deposit not as a ^Tlrff but as a truat 
deposit <itWlti)*the sole difference Ijcing that nsaiiming 
the tradesman mixed the dirham with hia own money iie 
bucanic thereby answerable for It to Jiis customer,^ 

1iidc>od, a perusal of the various and iii^idipus casea of 
rikl leaves the impression that to cii*cuni%ent the danger 

^ I-.-." ^ " 

(Miabhdl^ Iti, I Iff, t 18 111 lliC Oil irnrfl'u?. 
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WAS no tlillkult inalt^^r. Tii the case of riha ui-mikff or 
at-fadt, it was onou|^li Unit the coiiibioilLties should dider 
ill kind {jhiit}, TIuh is clc4iriy laid down in tlie ^lal^ur, 
and Eteein^ that- ijunlily Wits to be disre^ardiid, it is iioL 
eimy to imagine oeeasiuns for tlie barter of a cotninodity 
for a precisely equal quantity of its like, and Mill lam 
L^iisy to npprociato the tnisolilci to honest trade which 
could result froni any open and nr^reed inequality in the 
atriouiits. ^\nd it is to l*c oliacrviai tliat the tenets of tin? 
Shafelte school to which MAwardi himself belonged* bv 
hiiiitiiig the operation of riM nl-nfitcd or ci/-/b<i/ La 
food products mid price iiieditims, aa against the Ilaiinfite 
closer iptiDii of anything si nil Ear in its kind and reckoned 
hy legal measure oi weight, resulted in * large restrietiaii 
of the coiniiiodltiea liable to lje affected. In tlie result the 
O{>enitio[i of rllitl al-nn^ia was still further restricted. 
For whereas the Hiiiialites Ijold the preaeiice of eitlier of 
tlieiv two reriinrcinents SLifHcieiit to occasion this form 
of rib*i, as, for insLaiicCj in a sale of wheat for Imrlt-y, 
which, although didcrlng in kind, were l>otli nieasnraldep 
Shafi'i considered the "'CKcess** alleged to result 

front n deferred payment apparent {ahiibha}, rather 
than real { and that, aceordiugly% in a ease where, 

ou Ilia tenefca, there ivas no “ escess ” owning to the goods 
not being i^nsceptlhlo of riba (li-jnijll, mere identity in 
kind fjiiw) was insufficient to occasicin ncisiVt; 

aoe Hidilya. iii^ 164.^ 

How the fott^sr of rihd al-%i€ikd could hinder, and could 
be evaded, appears from a atory in Malisui, xiv, 4,1 14 
(quoted in the note to Hidnya, iii. 240 ^ bow the ^Moslams 
on entering Syria found itk silver inferior in value to tliejr 
own. and llicreforc projHJsed to deduct one-twcnticth on 

^ He r4?aJ:!K|i*d rMuft liv mhuc hhIiILi? E-nucmjng dn llp^ llireniily (if 
*Er«L in tnw between n (irisiciple. -pYfa, mid JJ Addition (ir rciluiTVd>L(]E, 
Mart, Tha Uklkym. hJi v\fiw et ihat of a.i 

niKl h i9 da^^^ltnl as ttp tba fe-tnpml iuummiI oV 

tba (ih., KifnCB, iint«|. 
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ah esEclmiig^. But ^Otimrd sou, AM Allnh, forbade this, 
ijayiug tliat ai^ exchange into gold muni intervene to avoid 
riinl, au osehange which, even if other than notiiinal, 
must have been purely teehnical- Similatly, “All, wUHsl 
frubidding I he exchange of dehaset) Bilver for a less 
uikiount of sound coin, advised selling it for gold and 
iherewitVi buying the better silver (ib., is, L 4J. To 
MiCavvin this tioetrino of rUnl did not commend iLself. 
Ill the Bisala o£ Slialid, ed. Cairo, p. 61J. he b reproved 
by Alni-l'Darda for having wild a gold 1 k>wI for 

iMore than its weight in that metal, and B43 ._vs that lie saw- 
no harm in so doing, whereupon Abu-1-Darda declined to 
stay in a counttj where the Prophet'a dicta wei'c rejected. 
And in principle hi- was right, for ‘Oinarj^ having smld 
a vessel of tine workmans I lip whieb fetched beyond its 
W"eight lu metal, refiise<l to accept the excess (Mabsut, xiv, 
4. I. 41 Vet ^losleiii law' did attribute value to work 
cxpcndei,! on the jireeJouH metals, for it allowed payment 
of the artificer in that riietal without regard to the peril 
of I'iW (MaWritp xiv, pp. 47-S, under the heading 
/jam Ji t^nfiighat We likewise Hnd the term ri^xl 
applies! to an uncalled for payment: made, ns our law- 
snVS^ for no good consideration. In the Mabsul, under 
the licading KiUlh al-IlxJk-, it b laid down that whilst the 
bringer in of a runaway slave may, by way of coiiceasion, 
accept Ii-oiii tbe owner than the legal reward, yet if 
the latter in igimrauce of the right amount agree to pay 
mure, the excess is rejected ftJ»d the added sum 

is iu'/mi : just fLn \t the joint owuivr of a slave on 
emancipating him= pay to tlie other owner more tlma 

1 f hjinr jiihailtHl Iximwlf rwivBil fmiii tlit Fmpliet a 

iijjTiilWli friJilu hi* trivia- in liitL** ^Kindi, jx 310, nutc}'. 

* A imdilinti trtjm Iho Pnaphfil dwljitlMl thnt vr\wTn a joint owner 
^iiktnicipaiHi n Jslnvif ho if wollm to I* inistvfralilo fcir iLo valuo 
nf Ukfl oLl^ci- owmT ?i flJmre id him S tiih^rwiM tike worh ooi 

ilii 3 ^4itMe, hut he to Iw let olT eaftily (jAnir WuiAii ; 

Mab^nir rip SI. L IT. 
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tlie vilue of his shar^ ia th& slave, the excess is void 
Mabsu|, xi, S4, L 1. And we find ritri affecting, 
not. niatiefS of coniract alone, hnt aSso the liability for 
wrongs arising, a'l we sa\% under tort. On the question 
of liability for injury to property (LreatLnl Jn the Ifahaut 
under the head of Gha^h), i^nfar is reported to linve laid 
down that the danger of riini aroae only when coippensatioii 
was due on the authority of an express toKt^ not 
where the llahility was evolved by analogy (voh xh 51 ,h 2). 
The Hanafites, as we have aeen^ lield the foriner class to 
inelnde things calculated by weight or measure; ^ufat^s 
view had the effect of excluding things rcekonod by 
iiiiniber^ as for iiuatance eggs i but Avbere ri6fl was not 
cxcludeih the Hanalites were vigilant to see that it should 
have full clfect. 

Conipensation was. by ^fpsleiH law\ proportioued to the 
daiiiuge; where this was excessive the owner 

coulfl recover the full vaJue of tiie damaged objcfct which 
had to l>e surrendered io the poiwri making coTiipenaation ; 
where the damage was light, the lesser liability was termed 
rfirndiit Now the Ilanatites excepted froni this 

nile goods of any class susceptible to ri6d. In such case, 
whatever might be the extent of the damage the owner 
rnustp at his optioUj either keep the goods aud forgo 
immpensatiom or surreuder the goods ngainst their 
eqiiivalent (mitld), and this oii the ground, apparently, 
that the di mi nut ion in value w^as not such an '' cqui valent'' 
for the compensation a.^ ivould oust tlic danger of 
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Their lot m holding si^cuis to be that tradition 

forliad tike quality of good^ being taken into account on 
i|uc!^tious of Sliati^rs prmciides allowed of thia, and 

his view k ^tipparted by some argunmnts (omitted l>elovv^ 
Avbieh are very subtle and hard to graap. The HanoHU'! 
reply thereto is to cite the tradition,, adding tiiat to give 
a measure o£ good wheat in returti for ti^ne of bad barley, 
plus one dirliaiu, was admitt-edly illegal: thus w&s liie 
^hafeitc advance into the 'Uwiliglit pf sense and heresy 
ebeckwl^ and orthotloxi" up>held. In this izasot too^ neither 
hyustJee* nor even inconvenience, were likely to resnii 
frotii so light a legal fetter, for injured owners niay 
reasonably be assunieil to have yielded to tiie conibiiied 
pressure of duty and self-intereet snbmitting to recei ve 
the larger inoasure of oompenmlion on the occasion of any 
wrongful damage, however tritUiig, to their Hkiioryi/t/ 
property*- But all this m very remote from the idea of 
usury. 

Indeed, a survey of these highly ieclinlciLl oljstacles put 
ill the way of everyday irntie dealings, and of tlie melhods 
of escape tliercfroni^ prompts the reflexion thst juriHLtc 
ingenuity W'as largely spent in winning “o^cr doubtful 
foes a dubious victory ' and this re Hex ion also, that 
among the vancpiished the taking of interest on loans is 
not conspicuously present. 

The law's silence on this topic iiTay be due to the fact 
that the cuiieeptiim of loan assumei.! the absence 

of a ret aril* so that tu specify this as regards hint beeatne 
sup^'1flllous. The noareat approach to a suggeaLsnii of 
usury is in the pagsiige (ijN/ym^p. ‘IHH) frqtii IheZaidi Ilislioi 
ircatise, where the "capitarb nidf* wdikh the person 
guilty of riiwl IS to retain, would fit tiaffickiug lu tuoney. 

uj 'i jv*'’^ 
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But tlia term Tdiglit eijuiilly dcqigriAte a tnoiiey-chatigcrH 
stock-{u-trad«. That the desire to make wealth *' breed ” 
was the miBchicf aimed at by the Kiiriiti is the interpreta¬ 
tion of Fakhr al-Diii al-Riuti (cd* 1872, ii, 529, I. 7 o„f.), 
wlicrc, borrowing from Tnharie Co»i»tetrtctry, in. 62, in- 
says that rifwi nf-tuntt'a repntsents the JattUit/ffn practice 
of stipulating for repayment of a loan by* nionthiy iiislai- 
iiiciits, time ijeing extended cut default in i-eturii for an 
increase in the sum to be repaid.' He goes on to aUtc 
that the prohibition of this fovin of rii«t has the sanction 
of the Kurfln, whilst that of rifcti is hased only 

on tradition <Ma6rM'). But. Judging from their discussion 
in law treatises both forms of rifsl appear to 1k‘ the 
outcome of IcguJ reasoning exercised on the 

innJitions cited. And the statement as to antidslaiiiic 
practice is probably gues.swork. 

It is, howe^'cr, in the discuHston of i-ifid from an ethical 
standpoint Hint some warning might liavo been expectefj 
against so proininciit a mischief as usury, tn the I/ttjd 
rtf-'fTfitm GharjUi gives a page (vol. ii, 551 to tliv 
subject of rifw, and as ho disckiins its being exhaustive 
one may naamno hia iUHtanccs to be salient ones. That 
Glijuiali regnTdcil rilxJ as n gnive dclitniucney is apparent 
from two passages wJiere. in reScctiug how often t>eoplc 
will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, it is by riljtl 
that he repreaenta the camel.- Ifis inetauci!!! dn reveal 
this, that the opportunity for rif«i nt-mthl lay in the 
exchange of raw material for the tinished product: bcosl^ 


' JuyitlMttl's /landlmelt Itlain. «J. JUKI, WJU. avttlm« nVnl 

Ln bo oimwl ot tuiury, ond jfivM Fatlir oMUa^a eipliumtioEi o/ nftd 
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(ib.tSiU, oil,!. jWI Dll Ibnqumioo of occQp(isf;fBroor*f(nm laitilril 
Hiurrw tlio Slluslmlion* wm "o frifnwl <if lUu otQciol ctiu-., 'limtl, or « 
tpulerwho is oddiciccl to illititnaio, ^vfiTn/o'f.nAi " (ib., J id. [Mnn’lt.]. 
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for iiicfitp com for uniJ oUvcs for oil, iind 

wutk for chctBc. Jti sucli cft*ie the eiisy of CJwape 

u'aa to cjiiplo}^ tlio butcher cr the miller ^ to do the work 
for hire. The open mg ini^timce of is* 

nnalogoaa: the artie of gold to the mint in retuni for 
the coin into which it w^as converted, a practice which is 
declared obnoxious to both foruis of owing to the 
interval before the coin is forthcomings and liie probability 
of a diacrejjaiiey lietw'ecu its weight and that of the gold. 
I'he latter danger ia said to attect the e^cchangc of short 
for full weighty and of twad for good coin. But the 
remedy is mdicated, visL to make the exchange from one 
precious tueial to the other,^ Dealings with gold-embroidered 
gnniicntb are al&D a source of danger; and indeed, else where, 
w'hon laying dow'n that enriiiiig a livelihood should not 
have the effect ol slackening moral obligation, Ghazali 
says that the business of a money-chaugci' is better 
Avoidcil us sure to lead to i-iiNi (Ihyu ii, 69, k 12). He 
also gives a page, ib. 58, to kirdd in the senao of putting 
inouej into a business in return for a share of the profits " 
pointing out that the t^liare iiiuat be proportioinite, not 
fixed. But nowhere does he utter any warning against 
taking interest on a loam Wlien incukating the duty of 
benevoknee in dentings wnth fclloiv-meii (ik. 07^ 1. Gh 
he citu^ a tiadition that the grant of a loan for a lixcfl 
period was equivalent to a gift by way of charit^v during 

^ +^Tlitj fiiillfit-ft -ana Xhv cmicii^ 

tlcftijziiaticin of n tmlition whtcb labour iMiai? [Miid ^1]IT hy 

It-S jiirwl tlCP. A miller vIid IihI hirtn} an ox togriiifl cora woa forbidden 
by Ilia to pjiy for tin* hi re hy a Inciuiiire of the aanr (neq XliilHy m 

lii^ 7‘Ja, 1. 10, Arid U 0)+ Tha mEaaar?*^ fl quaUKl 

xiv, -(£>, I. h to IcKJloatc the illfipiliity of paying for the 
<kf ciirth to extract ila of j^td by Lho £;o]d %ld?h lohj^Vkt tw 

e^troeUa. Thin pr^^isc oacr ti recorded Itnvin^ beeo tnado^ in 
A. 11. O^ip whqo Rnjkiun'a b-uriitd hotird* u'frr ttnqarllied, hat it -was 
rfiluJi^li ond li^.lOO dlrlmjtii pakl InatnAd. E^riDlUally tbn rarth vMilcd 
oiiirhtK'n fold l>iat Ainounit jTejAnb si limain^ vk 

" A Fakih tra* trarlin^ a| Aden, rm- a. tk Khitarrji, UfJOtH 
i/^ti*Lafy a/ y^T^fii |,Gjbti ^luuOrialh le*U K 
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cacli day of itfi currency, and tlint if tlie term for pay merit 
were fl^to^dc^^ the dnily clinrity was inciiaui^d by tba 
loaii'a total aniouiil He addtt lliat tbe Ldfcct of Ikm 
trnditioti wan to discourage ear ly from accejiting 

tho repay ii rent of debt*^ He tr>o, that puitrlmHe- 

tuouey^ if iiot promptly exacted, becomes a loan, kard ; 
but there ia tio j^uggeatioii of ojiy reminddon of tntcrcet ast 
being a inerUorious act. The merit of repayment is then 
emphaaixed, and a tradition h cited that a debtor 
ill tend log a repay iiient is watched over h^' aiigetji»^ and 
that tiiLa^ again, led to early Moslems borrow'itig without 
nece^isity. But they are not described as Jaying up 
additional merit l>y making any return to the lender*! 
for the uflc of the loans; boLli lenders and Irorrowei's had 
to look for their re^vnrda to the reapeetive traditions, 
and if these early Moslems acted in both capacities, as 
conceivably they may have done, the reault was unalloyed 
gain to all concerned. 

In conctuslon it seems to me doubtful whether to the 
.Moslem jurist, or public, riba tneaut more than *' illegar'. 
Xo doubt u:^ury wEts illegal, for^ as abovp stated, nil 
loans were presumed to be gratuitous/ and I am told 
that in tntideim Egypt the people's reluctance to utilize 
current banking accounts proceeds on the groimd that 
they are legardi.^el as usurious. But the conception of 

usury''does not seem to fit the delhiition of either of 
the two fornui of riinft specitied by Mawardi as proper 
to be repressed hj" tho Muljtosib^ rather would usury " 
seem to come within the definition of an undue 
’advantage” incident to Im-d. This vicw% however, is 
advanced tentatively and with diffidence, for Western 
authorities seem to concur in holding Wi'sJ to Ik usurj s 
appropriate niche in tlie edlHce of Moslem law. 

■ V«L lioctiiar's D^oLjQnjujf of ^Tnierrv AtnUv Rjjcaki cJ & grtituitogi 
loan ( jw i ii T ^- t voCi,|, uni Ut& ^uKlincslEoa prostimea 

tKni exi&lonoo of a non-^nlaitonA loan. 
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THE CEIireSE NUltERALS AND THEIX IfOTATIOHAE 

SYSTEMS 

By h. a HOPKIXS 

I 

PART I: THE COSiMEttCIAL NOTATION OR MA T^U 

rilHE Chinese people have two systems lu current and 
concurrent use for writing their Numemls. 

Of tliosG, one IS the ordinary notaLion wltli characters 
of pictographic origin, except the first tfiree cyphers. 

The otlier lias been called the com me re ini ^ notation^ 
an dp though now invaded by memljers of tlie iir.st, was 
onci^ predbiiiinnnitL^^ and still remains essentialiy% a series 
of tally-stroke, orcounters syiiiboliml. Tiie dietingnishing 
feature of this notation m tJte collocation of vortical and 
horissoiiial strokes- Tlnsge comhlnations Imvc been known 
to the Chinese from ancient time as TTia a term which 
i shall di$eus3 later, and in viow' of their configuration 
I have in this paper called tiicm rot!’and-liar " groups, 
as a conveniently descriptive name. 

I propose to examine both these eystems. The questions 
which disclose theuisclveg arc neither fe^v nor free froni 
difficulties, but with the help of recent researeh and 
diSCOverie.s, 1 hope to solve some of these, to make 
Miiggestiona as to others, and whore neillior course ia 
possible, to show in unore precise outlines the obstnietious 
barring tlie advance of liistorical exploration. 

At this point I wish to make a small confession. Much 
of tlic ground eovercil in my pa|ier had been pievioinily 
traversed by the late M. Terrieu de LacuuperTe, in an 
essay contribut^jd to the Chrt^uicU in 

under the title ^*Tlie Old Numerals, the Count!ng-ltodB, 

jiLAi. Si 
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£ind tliti Swan-Pill I HI Chirm Ttint e&^ay m ona of tho 
fHouiidi^r ikiid sober oF the French writer. and 

eoutains tiiueli with whieh I agree, iimcli n!^ froDi which 
I grmtly dirt'er* But had I re-read it (after some thirty 
yea til interval) before, instearl of after, coiai^icucing the 
independent inquiry for the present |>fljicr, I doubt if 
I should have delved agaiu in this pArticukr held, But 
a generation hn-H paai^ed since then, new mate rial \m^ 
acciimulu-ted, iind i hope a fresh ijivestigation will not 
prove quite utifniitfiil. 

It will 1)0 convenient to examine hret the Commercial 
immemla, mid to treoe them b[ick.witrds to the earliest 
point accessible to us, throng] i isevcnil phases of develop¬ 
ment and modification. In this stndy I have in the main 
followed the guidance of a native work, the ^ ^ 

Chin i^kik Cfiin or Texts on Metal and Stone, by ^ ^ 
Cliang Ycn-chkng> a transEation of wIkkhc valuable notea 
on the anbjfict will appear below in ftilL Bnt here I shall 
introduce the special facts brought to light by the author 
in a rather more concentraLed shape than that of their 
presentation in Chang's original Chinese text. 

Immediately below are set out in tlieir modern form 
the inemliers of the two notations for reference and 
compai isou :— 

L *J, 3. 4 5. 6. 7. e. 0, 10. 

KelO Q. 

Let ns note tirsfc of all the prCRcnco of a Kero in the 
eoinmereiri] notation. Oiles gives no representative of 
Ten in his list of the comiiiereial ouiiiemb, and it laight 
l>e reasonably inferred that as with onr " Arabic*' 
numerals, so with these, Ten would be written 10. But 
it is not. Instead, ilie sign -p is borrowed from the 
iioniml ^nes, though in the numbers from 11 to 10 the 
vortical stroke is often used* 
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Xo^t observe thsit wliere necefts^iry the vurtic^il 
for 1, % and 3 can be repkeyd by horimntnl line^ To 
fiuote PiT^fei^aor Giles (CTtTi«ri!-/rn<yZ Isted,* 

p. I3S5)p "when 1 and 2: or 3 eoiiic together, Lli&y are 
written nltertiiitely vertically and lioriKontally^ Tbn» 
12,332 would lie written 1 —[|f=|| " 

The cyphers for ttie nniiicmb 4, 5, and 9 rccpilre 
spddiai attention. They arc diOicult to explain, and do 
not eonfunn to the earlier signs standing for those 
TiumlierH in this The iirat two of tlie three may 

posj^ihlif bo imtaralbed allenn, as, it won Id seem, the zora 
also nmst be. The caae of for 4 is the mote singular 
inasniucli m thiw cruciform sign is a weU-knosvn ancient 
Oliincsc form of 5^ As we shall see^ the author of the 
Chm Shik dii coneideiTJ it frankly mexpJicahle. It h 
indeed hani tci understand how, if of indigeiioua origin, it 
could iiave btvti p*:rverted to denote 4, In a suggeative 
and itigenioua paper ou The Evolution of MixlcrriXunierals 
from Aiicieui Tally Markspubibhed in Aiuertcan 
Matlitivitif iml M&ufhhj for August—Scpten%l>er, l&OU, and 
kindly sent me by the author. Major Charles H Wc^odiiifl', 
A.M., M.D., U.S. Araiy, the latter writes, "The X which 
represents the coniiiierelnLl four b a direct descendant of 
tiic four v’^ertical tally mai-ks/' I confess 1 do not see 
haw X can Ije directly, or even indirectijv descended 
from ml, and pi'clor the blank ignoraiicc of the writer of 
the on MHuI mid Hftme. 

Tiir uF+e of for 5 is less difBcuU (o account for. ^ We 
may note in the curious likeness to an old 

form of an [udian cypher for 4.) T^agouperlo thought 
this Chinese mgi\ cursive form of the regular numeml 
for But there is fio such enraive form. Major 

Woodrutr, on the other haiitlr writeSr “ The coiumereial 
live, which looks Hke our eight. ^ abo a direct descendant 
of a very old form of live strokes which early replaced 
* ^*Tlbe (Jlii NumirrAkp rte,, ia CUinA," lit L^- * Lee. ciL, p. ISk 
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the fivti |mrallol uiic*—the Lmiisibioii forios j^iven by 
Chnlfant quite eoncInuiviMis io this I demur 

t4:> this st-atcTueutr or rather alt thesie ntateluents. To iu_v 
eyes there is little resemblance het^veen y zmd 0. 1 do 
not gather which of the transition foima given by Chulfaniv 
Major WoodrnfT refers to, ITiiiy are 2- >(■ X- 
2 - Bu.t this las^t e?caiiiple is an error. It is taken fn>m 
a coiii^ one of the 3!ing knives I5i 7\ series,* and is clearly 
dtie, if not to |joor priniiiig, to a Ijadly cut or liadly worn 

Ko itceond eicample exists. 1 do not lielieve the 
comm ere ini live descends from iiity of wliEit ^Eajor 
WcXHlriitr thinksti-ahsition Far more prolMihle 

seems the es^planaiion given by Chang Ven-ch'ang, Liie 
author of the Chin SkUi Vli l^ tiicit the sign in <]iiustion is 
simply the grass'* or cursive form of the lioiiiopboofiiiH 
character ^ wn, \vitli vvhieh in fact it is almost exactly 
identical; thus, ^ and ^ = 3S.+ 

There may be some doubt sis Eo the ongin of the sign 
'X 15- If suggested liii the extinct Iroin 

tEie Chin Skih Ch*i, a form alightlj' altered for convenience 
of writingp of the honniphonous charncter X r/ifn, long- 
iasLing. But in that case the question arises at once why, 
if the rod-atid-bar combination for ^ was to lie abandontNi;] 
as too cumbrous, should not tlic simple nuineral chumeter 
^ cAitt itself have been adopted, a clmracter quite as eas}' 
to write os Its homophuiic chiit^ long-lasting I A ^Lia- 
faetorj'- answer is not csisy to give* 

It will be wellj before proceeding, fnrtherp to ilhisLmle 
by actual and auLbentio examples the use of the present- 
day um fzd or comnieixriziil niiiiieialst liccnusi^ they exhihii 
some features not to lie antieipLited from a anrvey of the 
individual cypher^* 

f have already saSd that not 1 Op the llgtire used 
to write Ten. Tlzia holdji good also when that iiiimeml is 

^ ^Mte the Kh Ch'iian //m‘ fji^ Hsct-tOEi Hun^ T^, 
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part of a number of luglier vahw^. Thus ti 10 is written 
(w here tin? subscri1:)ed ^ stands for p/ = 100). 

Ag&hi^ tlio uuiii1ier.H lietvTcen Ten nnd Twenty, whether 
alone or in higher combinatioiis. are usually not written 
with the appropriate strokes follo^ving a vertical stroke 
(though tills mode is liometiuies employed)^ but the atrokes 

fijllow the erueiform Thus, 1019 is |0“F'^ (wliere 
the suLseribed or luorc fully stands for 
^ thousandX Twenty and Thirty" are wrUtcu -if- and ttf ■ 

Tlius vvo liuve 1^011’— fm I02J, nnd fo** 933. 

These iwo^oups also iilusirate the use of (.he alternative 
horiznntaL forms of 1, 2, and wlien it is desired to avoid 
any conriisioii witli vertical htix>kefl preceding on the left* 
111 some cases it is inditFerent wlietlier the vertical or 
lioriii^^iibal stroke is writterK For iiistfunee. the list from 
which all these examplea arc copied ^ lias I for 95b 

but 3X45— And again, ^q| for 1001, but 

for 10<I2. A further point sliOAvn in these latter groups is 
the veitical, and jiot liorizjonicil, succession of two ^ros 
coining together. W ith luutid nunibers in the hundreds 
i>r thousands, the xeros are not used. Thus, GCIO is 
mid 1000 is ivhere w'e have a contracted forui of 
^ hundred, and ttie full foriii of T' = thousand, 

preferred. 

And lastly should be noticud the survival in this systein 
of a very ancient siibstittitioiUiL character for — b 
vis?, its liomoplioue 2 j second of the Ten Cyclical 

Steins. Tiiujj, f-i'Ci '•i*- and ^ stands for 451. 

We iiavc now to truce linekwattls, as far as we can^ this 
notatinn of numerals os an Integral system. When it first 
a'^iiincd ita present aspect, tliete seems na e vide nee to 

^ ll oi thfi £l€Kiiiiii!nl» rccovctci} Gir Aar-!?! Stain, 

nunilicn^l in Me ft*l lilii rhiiupifl RtHTfltarjv 
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ahow. It is not mentioned in tbe Ind^x to the grQ^t 2^n 
S/iH Ohi Oh iuff C}'eloped ia, as Dr* Lionel in forum 

me. Bein^ an organ of tlie eoantin^-liouse and the work¬ 
shop it W!ifl not found worthy of I’ccord in the library or 
the study. Neither ia it known why theBO mci are 
specially aasociateti with the ^reat city of Soothovv in 
Kiatigsu Province. 

When we nest meet the notation, it m in etieh on 
alteitid garb that, at first, it might fleeni not to be an 
earlier stage at alh hut a dietinct'and independent scheme. 
Yiit it i-eally ie essentially the ss^me, possessing the key- 
charaetcr of the rcMl-and-lmr combination for tiic digita 
l^etween n and 10* 

Kiiblai Khan b not a name that imsociates itself exactly 
with the peaceful methods of the mathcniaticiaii. But it 
was during liis lifetime, In the thirtetmth centmy, that 
there finurished and faded two such schofatB^ hy name 
Li Yeh }ft and Ch'iti CJiin-^shao H ^ gg. Both of 
tiiein employed an identical notationat apparatus, which 
is consistent, convenient, and clear, and is marked by 
alternativo arrangement of tlie rod-and-har groups, hy 
tfie Chinese styled the "vertical ' and the horizontal'' 
schi-nics. Thug, they wrote for Uie cyphers fn:nn 1 to 9, 
^i*er Ml, ||M|!K ||||h|. nr. If. nr - =, =.= 
= 1 Xt =f =. The object of these alternative sciiemcs 
was the avoidance of confusion, and, its can be family seen, 
wag aljsoliitely necessary* But it may l>c asked, why is 
"P considered " verticar^ iiml its ineversed form J_ bori- 
ifiontrtl " I It k tjceaUNe in fho following digits the 

%'erticAl Strokes represent L 2, etc., and the boiizontal is 
5. while ill X vertical tine that has the value of 

5, and the horizontal sLtoki^ that are units. It should 
also Ijc noted that this is the only stage of the nni-aijd-bfir 
aystcni where the digU Fiie is rejireftentcd hy five vertical 
or horbxmtnl lines. 

Tlicro is au interval of two centuries before we come 
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Qu tho mathematical notatiou when it reappear^ iii 

i\ny work entitled ChHen Usfl^ by SsH-iiiti Ktiiin^ (b, 1009, 
d, i08G)i Here are the cyphers, employed by thin, 
author : Ml, III , IIU. X, T, ff, % and l|f JIpw Ten 
written is not expre^ly f^taticd. 

Notice the curious tcjuiafer of the same ai^ X fvom 
the place of the iiftk digit in the eleventh ccntuiy to that 
of the fourth digit in the modem ma or commei'cial 
figures. The notation thug appearing in this Sung dynasty 
writer is veiy like that displayed on a serieB of ten 
Square-footed coins issued by the Usurper Wang 
Mang during bis reign from A.Ii, 9 to A.n. 23. The coins, 
however^ have the digits from 1 to 4. written witli 
lioriKontab not vcrtieiil strokes, and Five is espresaed by 
unique variant of Xt the ordinary old pictographic 
symbol for that nnmeiul. 

The Usurper was, we are told, ** in all tilings an itiiitator 
of antiqtiity, " and doubtless had documeniaiy warrant for 
the iiuiiieral forms lie saolectcd for this monetary iE^sue- 
And, indeed, we can find tbem^—except the Five—in the 
ljrun 2 :e Pk coins and knife coins of the tiiird, fourth, 
and fifth centuries ac., issued at various mints in Xorih 
China. 

The notation in which they ^Kjciir^ and of which they 
seem to be only an inconsiclcrable putt, may be studied in 
the pages of the lut, Hui l!* Mu Thesnurufii 

of Ancient Coinu, vula iii to vli (Sections Viulu % nod 
Hvag Tile system tbcie abundantly illustrated, 

but not fully elucidated in the text, presents a problem 
wbich, to me at least, proves m dilficult to solve ns it is 
impossihle to igtioi-e* Chinese scholars at any rate have 
not solved it. The nuTnisniutist has felt it right to make 
it ovoT to the epigrapher. Tlie epigrapher, wilh a sigh, 
has handed it back to the iiuini.siiiatiist. They do jiowcver, 
agree th&t the enigmatic notation La of the nature of 
vox pur " commercial " systeim 
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Of VVeaietii writers the oi^]y ont! to Eaatiitiiiii 

liii-s Ixjen tlie liito Terricjii de Lacouperiu^ who publishccJ 
It Trtbk of " Nutiicrals from ihr Chinese Coins of Uhi 
Fourth niiJ Third Century where ti»e iiumeHrnI 

equivalencies of the signs in question are set out nn he 
supposed them to btv I shall return to this Tublo laten 
The eciinnge on winch this syoteni of notation isj found 
Is of that peculiar shape known ns Pit » prineipaily in 
the " Pointed-foot " variety of that class, though the 
“ Square-foot typo and knife eoiua also uJfijrd nuifierous 
exam pies. The accompanying illuslralton shown iha type. 
The outline rather 



which the authors of 
to be a spade, but that 
easier and Jiiore nili&Lie 
become & tuning-fork^ 


itself Inclining to an 
career^ it wished to 
and in the end^ having 
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lost the mbtist simplicity of its origin, without adneving 
the degant attenuation of its desires^ Lad lRp?iC<i into the 
indeteruiinate imagery^ of a. coin. 

On one side of these pieces is written^ comnionly^ tn 
negligent inid eoiitructed styie* the name of the city of 
issue. Tlie reverse displays {aee the above illtistrationl 
wdiat is by general adiiussion a nnnicraL 

tTiifortunatdy nothing on the coins themselves indicate.^ 
to whit this numeral refers, and it is this siEenca that 
renders the iniiiierical equivalence of many of the roil- 
and-ljar combinations ^io hard to unravel It can hardly 
l>e a unit of value, as we should nniurat]y expect, l>eeaiijie 
ditFerent numerals occur on specimen of the nmue sirie, 
weight, iiiaterhi]^ and issue. 

One intarestliig feature met with in examining the 
coins of the4w series k tlic apparent indilFercncc with 
which the numarals of the two categories, the normal and 
the commerernh were used. There appear to he no 
prejudicca; soiiietimcaihe figures of one doss were written. 
Bomethiie-s of the other. Thns, on the Ming Knife coins 
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we tiud t>OEb J_ A for 6, the first bein^ of tli^? mti tzH 
i.tr ruuinidt^Sal seridji^ the utlier ii cejiitiioi] old VAriaat of 
the iioniiiil Or pictogrnphie oiijneruls. So on the snitie 
Ket of coiiiFi \vu hii-ve both ^ and \ for T. So again, nn 
a Beqiieucc of S<ii3ftro-foot eohjH (Kn Cfi iUtn H'tUj Section 
Yuan X- P- ^ 1), Ijoth = and ) { stand for 8. BuL on 
thi- whole, a|>art from ihc Ainbigiiona eoniponiids ulxiut 
ii) be diiiciimsed, the normal fomis of the digits up to Ten 
are fur the coinmoner. 

Now if tlie facts sinppeil bere^ tbe matter would be 
nnieh sinipiur Aiid less perplc^^hig than it is. We should 
have traced cmr coinniEi-cial J^erics iu ltd salient and 
fundamental ckinents to the earliest point provided hy 
the docuineuts, and should liave njuched a clear+eut 
term intis. But the faetd discloHcd do tint stop therr, but 
Oil the contrary intrcxltice m to further material of the 
iLiOfit puoling nature. The nature nuniismatials> ooi ape tent 
scholars ujs they are^ have Ijoen liatMcd^ and the only 
solution ]hitherto attempledK !50 far as I am aware, that 
of the ingenious French investigator 'rcrrieii de Lacouperie. 
The new material referj*ed to ia furnished by UkC fierpient 
occurrence of other analogous rod-aiul-bar earnbinations, 
hut diflering from the J_, and sLanding fur 

and S>^ hy liaving wte^rr than OJI^ verticail atTOke in 
the upper regiater* Here iit a sequence of such groupJh 
Cdllected from the Pit and Knife coins figiired in vols. iii 
to vii of the Kit Vltilifii Ifni i _L» JL^ ili^ iUl' — ' — ^ — » 
J- - iL , ill , Ijil , Jim . . — . It will be seen tliat | and 

-J are missing, and that there is only a single exarnpk of 
live vertical jstrokesi^ 

How might WQ t<i espress these grou^is of strokes in 
terms of our arithmctie ! 

Probably wc can narrow this question down to one of 
titnaller scope, What is the value of the vertical stmke in 
any of these groups? 1 >cm? 3 it stand for I, or for 5^ or 
for 10 ? 
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After eonBidambleiitiidjoF the figures of the Th&itiui^tis 
of Ancient Coim in which these rod-and-bfircombirmtion^ 
appear, I mmi cqqIcss they have beaten inc> and while 
unable at present to adopt Lacoaperie^a solutton i can 
produce no better one. 

Laoouperie's Table assumes the value of JO for each 
vortical stroke^ and ou this asstimptioii lie has con a true ted 
a series oE number Ei'orn I to 65, rocsondcd on fourth and 
third century ikC* coins^ Ecotii which ouIf the numbora 
17, 46, 51, 54, 56, 58, and 56 are absent. Now in ^voiir 
of thiH intorpretatiou arc the facts that on Lhc ancient 
bronzes often, and on the Hoaan hemes nearly always^ 
a vertical stroke does stand for the nmncral 10. And 
Ljuioupcrie seems to have the valuable support of La 
CJii;ti-yiJ. who asserts in his recent iHumiliating work, the 
Yin mu Skn Cfii ICao Bhih g ^ p. 16, 

that on the Honan banes, as on the sinallcr Pointed-foot 
J^i£ coitia, 10 is always written ( (a stEktenient wliieh, as 
regards these Pu^ I must demur to). 

Hut against this must be weighed the following 
objections. The equation of the verticfil stroke with 10 
would be an obvJous onr\ and cannot have failed to occur 
to the Ciiinese nuiiiismatists. \et so reeetit au authority 
us ttic author of the CliiUtn Ifni ignores it. Another 
difficulty ia thia. The numerala on these coins that we 
can iilcnitfy with certaint}^ are. in by far tlie most cases, 
the digita up to and including Ten, with a certain residue 
betwe^m Ten atid Twenty, It %vatild lio dlfRcidi to account 
for the Hporoflic presence of iiiuiicnils of so Ingli a value 
os is requirtj-d by Liconperie s hypothesis, aniong gi'oups 
liiiving so small an average value- More serious than 
eitlier of these objeetions, howevorp is the fact that 
IjaeoujKiric'a Tabk attributes n double value to ~ and 
=. which arc made to equal in one ca?^, both 8 and 13, 
and in the other both 0 and 14 Ilowoonhl any notational 
aystern tolerate siicb an incotisisteney ? 
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Escapinf^ irom thb &t]tiCkH|iher'e of iiocieriaiiity, we can 
emerge into the detinite and precise knowledge that no 
trace of the cominercial notation is to be discovered in the 
far older inscriptions oE Llic Honan bones. 

The subjoined translation of an extract from the Chin 
Shih tVi'i ^ I? of Chang Yen-chang ^ S 
published in ITTS, will, 1 hope, be found to justify tlie 
outline oE the aystcin tnveed abovo^aud to contain several 
points of interest to students of Chinese antif|uit 3 '. The 
text, being intended by a Chinese scKolar for other Chinese 
Hcliolars, aasnuies a knowltidge of many things on the part 
of hi^i readers that the Occidental student does not usually 
posses I have therefore thought it advisable to add anch 
explanations and counnents of iny own as my iiinited 
ooiupetcnco allows, cnclr^od in ac|uaro brackets, whidi 
cause less discoiuEort than the jerky dislocation of the 
Vision invol ved by footnotes. 

Extract frobi the C-jj/.v Seltiok 

{Translation.) 

With regard to the numbering of the Ten Pn-coin 
series, tlie Hsiao Fn, 100, the Yoo Fn, ^00^ the Yu Fu, 
300, and the Hwii Pu, 400, these all u-se aggregntionH of 
straight strokes, coiTesponding to the tiiscriptious of the 
inmtd coins knowti as ch*il<in htiti [also issued by 

Wang Mang], The Ch*a Pu, fiOOt also correapcnids to the 
cimracter on these in being wu-itten g. But. tlie 
000, of tlie Chung Pu, the TOO, of the Chnatig Pu, 

, 300, of the Ti Pn, and the ]JifWi ^^00, of the 
Tsfi'U Pii, correspond to the piTsent^day S£ fifit hrio ?n«, or 
sign*niarks [the so^alloil Soocliow numerals, orcoiiiUiertial 
serifiaj^ in vulgar use. [But note tiuit they are inuiloffou^. 
not iilenticab for J_ is the modem G+ not “,] These are 
rarel_v found in old writings. 1 proprisa to examine the 
question. 

Characters for tlie numerals were used hy Lhe aiideuis 
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to L*econ3 countei't^. Accordiiigly the written forms reaetnhile 
the shape of counters, or counter, is equivalent 

to ahu «C. or reckoning. 

{Oriffiiml notn [bji' tlie antimr Clinng Yen-ch’ang}. — 
Bjised on the Erh IVr, the Sliu 0 the / Li, the Li Cln, 
Aiid tho Lttn us nnuut(it«{ by Chung K'ang-ch'eng. ( 
The I fait SShtt, Jligtoi^if of 0%e Halt Hyiutsi^. writes. 
Reckoning sturtu with the niiit. und |irocccds ttirough 
Ten, u Hundred, n Tiiousnnd, to Ten Thuusand, and Is the 
means for counting nctions nnd objects^ 

The Hkih Pin fit 3 ^ states that ‘* Li Shun wua the first 
to make caicnlutioiis ", 

" The Courtier " ^ A [wiiMa rII; Lin HsinJ, in hie 
CDinnieiitary on. tlic Erh I'« rcninrke, Aa to the use of the 
word stinru ^ to explain tlie word «Aii g;, in counting 
uuinbera certain nhjccta me used. The nniiie of these 
objeclti tu o r coun tera. Hen ct, in the }yi»triet A rcA ery 
Rtcnrfi of the f Li, we iiavo the pitrose “ contaiiis eijs 
mtttir or countersIn the Tou Ihi ^ Chapter of 
the jTti Ttii Li and the Li Ghi, we have the ivords “The 
euait or eonntera are I fool 2 inches in length Cheng 
K'ang-cl/eng com men ts. “The *««« were I foot in length 
and hod ^ wo. ITo is et|uivalent to s7*«, a fi:red 
number.*’ [The words g yif. tco, ure otherwise tmna- 
liited by Convreiir, ■* nnd have a liandlc."] 

(Orifl^Tint note, — The Han Sim hoit the followiitg 
IMtssage: " In Calculating, liaiuboos iverf used one-tenth of 
an iiieh in diameter and 6 inches in lengtli. Of these 
there were 271 in all, eomposing on hexagonal hiindrut or 
bundle.") 

The a«ou was nlsu culled ^ eh'va. In the T<i Shi Li 
section of tho / Li occiiru the passage. “The W and 
arrows of the guest, with the cylinder ifi . chmi/f. and Mid 
countera, ch'oK, were all retained Iwlow the western hall.'' 
And the Heianff Shi Li Ims tho words " Eighty Vsimboo 
coiinters. on wliidi Cheng K*Ang-eh*^ng annotates. 
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“ Cit&u is equivalent to In tlie /im Hoftt Sklh 

Chxay ^ g ill Si chapter of the Shih C/n\ the phnuie 
'iS S cVmt, to shift: the coimters, is equivalent to 
the phrase ^ ^ of works ou iiiugie* 

1)5 fj nhn d^ui^ [6>mn or tfA^trn ia] also intorchauged with 
the tenii HJ cKou, Tin? expru^ton A ■?" ifi'i f’A'oa 
j>H il^ ]3 eqmviLleat to Sf A ^ -f mfiii jin i’^h Ut, 
iz^ ti, the desceudunts of the caLeulatora, 

(OrtyitioZ uo^e,^Ju Shim’s comioent Is., Their liere- 
ditury callio^ wns handed down geucratiou after generutiou 
for the eulculation of the ahnatiack. For twenty-three 
successions tlie officijil caloulnlors eacli followed their 
fatiiei’s science;’ 5K :3I ill ill 4^ fij (y| # ^ 4- 5 f| 

± * f; ft a ) 

[Cimvatincs, in a note on p. of vol. ill of hi^ 
Mim o i^^es h i^tt>riqn€S dc Se-nui !7*s' n ^ w riteej Re ma rq iier 
Texpres^ion A finest conserve jiiNquh iina jours 
pour designer les astmiioines et les niathcntaiicJeiiH^' 
I do not quiic^ understojid wliy OlmvanncH, in the text 
itself, instond of renderiiii^ the worda J® A ^ |6 cA'oit 
Jin tzU ii by Lcs deseeudants ties inathematiciens \ 
piiniphnisee^ or rather periphriLae&i, the exprcAflion by 
*" Ics diiscendauU dea hqniines dont la fouction otait 
hereditaire It m to be noted that the Kanghsi editors, 
though not defiuing cis hereditary^ yet have rjuoted 
otily pari of Ju Shim's couiinent, eliding at the drst 
omittiog the following if the object of 

ihe %'erb, and inserting ^ before c/j ott, thus nusleading 
the render into auppoaing that what Jii Shun meant was, 
" u calling handed dowm geucmtinii after generation ii£ 
cli'oid* But this was tampering with Jiis text,] 

The man w'as also ealled ytia^ horse, [At least this 
is ihe face %'alue of the character^ I discuss ihe point 
further oil] In the //tt chapter of the Li Vhi ocours 
the passage, “ The Director of the game t>egs permission 
to set up a horse for the winner,'* ^ ^ £n <1-^ ft ^ 
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corresponding to the "one iioi^ Follows two liorses ", 
' iS — 1^' previous to the Direetor's "depositing 
B counter”, l|:^ [which the text tinys ho did for each 
aiieccsaEnI throw in the later pnrt of the Hiotch]. Cherjg 
K’nng-ch'iiTig observes on this, " The lliird horse was the 
winning counter || They distiggiiinlicd this thiol 

counter so as to mark the witmiiig counter. The reason 
for calling it ma. liorBe, was as much aa to say, ‘ With 
skill auch as this, you could Im n (ieneral and ride 
a charger.""" [Such au explanation is absurd, neither does 
it explain the plinise i ma titUiinj rrh run, one horse 
following two horses.] 

The fihtw IJVa under the Had leal chtt, bamboo, has two 
[contiguous] entries, ^ saun and ® aimn. The first is 
explained as follows; '■ Six inches in length, and used lor 
[Iiaking calculations. Composed with cAn, liaiaboo, and 
^ Irtriff, to handle, eiprcBaing that by constant practice 
[/i(. handling] mistakes are not made," 

Under -3f mnih the ,%uo W^n writes, "" To count up, 
^ sAit, Composed with cA'u, bamlioo, and ehil, 
instruniont. Head like autiw: ' And under the Radical 
■j^ s/ii7r, to display, there is a separate entry || smiri, 
which is explained ns "To regard dearly so ns to 
reckon up. Composed of jjj- sAiiA, doubled. The lost 
Books of Chou have the words [hens follows a passage 
of eleven charaetcra, which, as the editor of Wang Yun'e 
edition of the i%Uit U'A* coiisidenj them "obscure", 

1 shall not attempt to translate, but fp siutu occurs twiee 
In it], Read like 'rhe / C'A’tVA Vkhnj Yhi 

I regards the character ff as the ancient form of ^ 
nnn-». foi‘ the ancient form [would] correctly depict the 
shape of 4 H(Om or couiitera. [liicidciitnlly too, we may 
notice, it would depict two of the rod-and-lwr groups,] 

'riic author of the Chin Shift CT"f then continues: My 
own humble opinion ia this. The ancieiita, wlien they 
laid out counters, at tlnst only placed them horiKontally, 
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When thus pkced to tlie iLUio^nt of five, their number kd 
to the risk of error, and sp two counters were crossed 
diagonnUy^ thus 

note ^—The Slnio Ifrn. gives X the aiicIeoL 
foriii " of Fivci II nd say si that it flyni]>DliEes the crossing uf 
the Tin and the Yang,) 

For SiXp one counter was [aid horizptitjLUyf and npe 
vertically, thus ^^ithont qrosaing. From this ]K>intp 
the numerat Five became -— [vm. a hori/jontal line], and 
the niiincral One^ [ [a vertical lino], and for Scvoiii 
Eighty and !Xine, aaccessivo lines were added vertically to 
ditiereiitiate them [thus "[]”= 7 , ” 

the fu[I Uvic of Ten was tlius ceaehed, two counters vvere 
taken^ one vertical and one horizontal, and crossed at right 
angles. Til is h expressed by the Bhito IV/n'd words, 
’'Ten is the completion of the nurnerak. The stroke ~ 
btands for Etist and West, | for North and .Smith, thus 
completing the Four Quarters and the Centre/* And the 
Slitio ITeii is right, for there are [ive nuiiicrds afrccled to 
iieavcn and five to Earth. And in ivriting, a horizontal 
stroke aliove Staiifls for Heaven, and one at tlie bottom 
for E 4 irth. Hence — , One, can take tlie place of Fivc^ 
[The foregoing cscplanation^ as well 03 the Bhuo 
as to Five and Ten, are pure \vill-o*-the ivisp symbolism, 
that secular obaessiou of the Clnncso mind,] 

The uhh; of tiic signs "[T* HF- M» "*• 

5, first appears in the ^ Vh'it'n //sfl of SsIS-ma Knang 
of the Sung dynasty. In using X l^he CfCitm 

employs thu regular ancient cross-sign^ but is singular 
ill writing vertically \^ \\. IIL s^ul ||f| for—, and 

= . 1. 3, 3, and 4. 

hi tbe calcnlabions of tiic itii P $ 0 Viinn Htti 
Chhif^ of ^ Li Yell of tbe Yuan dynasty, tbere are 
liotli vertical atkl liorizontat digits. Thm we liiid^ written 

.\i iiyiii. ifiiKTir. li^ li. and [lOrizoiitallyj 
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cail(!il *' ll□^i^^tal *' btjcanac its horizontdl line here rlenot^s 
OiiQj wliereas in “j" it denotes Five.] 

Witli these counter eaiiibiuntloiiH^ wlien the kwliiig 
one Is written horizontnily^ tlio next in vertienl. the next 
hurisiontal ngitin. Tlms^ 1231 is written — 11 =^ If the 
lesdin^ group is veiiicnh then the next is liori7.ontaL nnd 
the next itgnin vcrtlejiL Thus 078 is written 
We may infer that the reason of thm w'as t)io fear of 
cotifustQii if the saine ilis[>osition of the strokes were used 
for all the digits [vif% if att ’^vei'e written either vertically 
or horizon tally], and so a distiuctiou wan made in this way« 

CoiitraHtcd with tlie method of tlie C//iVn Hsd, we have 
in this scheme the digit 5 written with that number of 
strokesH and the digits below 5 optional 1 3 '' w'ritteii with 
horizontal strokes. 

Witli regard to the modem system iii vulgar iiae known 
as '* Marking figures St winch runs thus, 

1 <*)■ II O)- III X (-i). iS (5). J_tC), ^ (7), ^ <B), 

ai«cl ^ (D). tlio digit -t \i )iot wi-itlen with four vertical 
litrokfis. [By iiji obvjoiiK slip thtt text prints /\, instead 
of H or perhapt} X. for 4,] TJic sign tJ for 5 is in Tiiy 
hnmblo I'icw the “OvaHS cliariicter'' form of ^ u'h. cross 
[a homophoiit! of ion. fivej. As to llio sign 'X *ov 

friend and iieighiMUr, Mr. ^Vn Lliig-yiln, iiiiiiks it ia just 
Ihti chanteter X loug-ln«tiiig [o JiDmoplione of cAiti.'I'J. 

(Ortgifraf -rntf .—Tiie present-day adoption of JJi 
[said to Ije a khiid of qiiartK] ns the Majuscule [or 
*' Bankers"] fonii, ^ isi),, of i). goes liaek as far as 
the jd |w ^ M'a Chhiij IFr'n. 'I'M, of Tang dynasty 
times [which was fii-st puhljHhed in .i.ix 87tt}.j 

But the usa of the Form X to reprESMjnt + Is impcissihle 
to understand [esjieclally os it is one of the old forms of 5 ]. 
Besides, while iti iiaitaliun of the ajicicnls, it ccrtaiolv has 
not the ancient significance [which was 5. I have trans¬ 
lated, as I uiidci*3tand them, the authors words, whicii 

ire il « * A #. m\- 
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With soy shallow karninff mid dull intalligeiicc^ i ani 
not iiidinud to fop&fed viewii or gloHaing int*rpretatioos, but 
I vaiiture to that S&iCl-ma Kuang baing, as ha waa, 

a SuDg dyuuaty ^tatciBiaan of great repiite, and widely 
ver^ in hiatoi ical literature, these numeral of his must 
have had documentary sanction. Hence I have taken 
cyccttsion from the Ten Fu coins to examine the question, 
with fclie hope that i£ my views should come to the 
notice of any learned scholar he will correct any erroitj 
into which 1 iiiay have fallen. 

{Ori^huft 7iofc.—Mr* Li ihii ^ uF Sooehow^ [died 
A*p* jSl8^ see Wylie's Noit» on Ckhk$sr. LUf^ratiire, 
pp, 99-100, who calls him ^probably the most dis¬ 
tinguished writer on iiiaLheinHtics during the presenL 
century was deeply versed in matheinatica! processes, 
and he luvs confirmed the opinions espreased above^ by 
evidence not within my acoEw, wliich I now append beiow\ 
Mr. Li Jui writes :— ) 

The arithmctienl methods followed by the Snag 
dynasty wuHtcr Ch^in Chiu-simo ^ it 03- his SJm 
Hfito Chiu Chniiff Wd ^ fl ^ [dated a.D. ]247* see 
Wylic^ p* 93, who cites the work with jfhu in place gf 

kmo], do not differ from those of Li Yeh in his Ts'S 
i/tfi Citing and / Kti J>i* Tnan it 
[dated a.D. 1248 and 1282 rcapectivelj]. The notation ia 
by alteruaie vertical and horis^ontal strokes • — what is 
known OH " the recumbent and the erect counters", 
El* ^ S£ ttUfni »hti tuan. AlLhougli ancient 

works contain no examples of arithmetical noiatiori, yet 
we have in the Sun Stian Chhig IE ^ S 
\\y\ le, p, 9L "'nothing is known of the author Sun taae, 
but it is supposed to have Ijceu written about the third 
century “J the phrase fi ^ ^ ^ St 

Jhi pu dii. Five not single six not aceUTniilntcd. Here 
the words Five not eliigle" mean that up to and 
including Five, each digit must have a corresponding 
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tiUTiibur of Strok[Thus 1 has ose stroke, 2 lias two 
strokes, and so on.] The wards "Sis not acGUiiiulated 
mean that from and above Sis, one of the strokes tiiu&t 
have tile value of the numeral 5. [Thus in “= G the 
horizontal stroke = 5, the vertical ^ 1 ; conversely, when 
J_= G it is the vertical stroke that = o and the hori¬ 
zontal that = 1], thus n^ein^ with the notational 
methods of Ch'in Cliiu-sliao and Li Yeh, We find also in 
the same w-ork the ji W t ^ ^ 

^ A {S -i- -T ia s? B fif /a>i ^mn ckih 

fit 1 nftiVt king pi ti chiavg ^hih ch'^i^n hmavg 

imng ivmi pi tm.ii7*g Here, by one, is meant wliat 

nowadays is called ^ ll, a single upright [viz. 1]* 
Tlie word li [the tenth character in the alxjve passage] 
ie equivalent to |51E vertieaL The wort! ckiang is 

equivalent to horizontal. Shift, ton, and 

thousand, arc scparateil by one place, os are /^e, hundred, 
and tmu, ton-tliousaEid [viz in the notation of largo 
nuiiibers where "position'' is in question]. This is the 
same Hyetem fius "the alternate vertical and horizontal 
strokes'* qf both autlionj. Ch'in aad Lt. [We can noiv 
Lramilate tlie above fjuqUd pasHagVp which is in rhyme in 
the Chinese, a^ fallows t ^ In all calcnlationa the method 
is that One is verticahTen is horizontah Hundred stands 
enjet. Thousand lies prostrate. Ten and Thousand look 
across at each other. Ten-thousand and Hundred inuLually 
correspond,"] 

It is not known in whatperio^I Sun Tzft lived. Perhapa 
he may bo the same ns ^ Sun Wu [siJcth century rc,]. 
The iinpoi-tunt point Is that In? Jivcsl before tlie time of 
the Wei dynasty [a.d+ 220-G4J, 

Thus far Chang Yen-cb'^ang and L! Jni, I will conclude * 
this part uf niy paper by devoting a few sentences to the 
meaning of the term ma^ now iknoting the cyphers of 
the cotnmercial numerals, and variously written 
and jJjj . 
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If tlie exLriiiiib traoBlated from tlie Chin Shih Oh'i Im 
c:uimin<>d, it will he; B^en that author da^ not (explicitly 
identify the sytJable -met in its itiodeni use ’wdth the word 
Avhicii iti the Ti^u Hn or Arrow»pitcking chapter of the 
Li Chi iB written as mee^ horse. But there can be little 
doubt that the wonr? ia in question in both 

Itj the Arrow-pitching chapter^ however^ the native 
com men tutors agree that the word there mean.s a kiiiilino 
marking-counter, some holding iheit it wob a mere altu^ 
of (fuari, others that it was not so, hut a marker of a. special 
kind. After carefully examining the soveml passage# in 
which it occurs^ I find that they arts all—^^xcept perhaps 
the la#t—compatible wdth the sienac of *'score'' ^ "mark*’, 
made on a BUrface> for the purpose in this case, of recording 
a winning Uirowr* The last instance ot the word perhaps 
rather militates against this acceptation. The Director of 
the game is said^ on the termination of the tiiatch, to ask 
permission *Ho remove the efii jfia^ an 

expression^ it may be thought, imlikely to he used of 
a marked-np score. On the other hand^ a little earlier in 
the chapter w'c have the wonk |fj tK 5 lie ^ SC 

eft i'ng li ma, k&ckih ch*i (tho Director) "requests 
leave to set up the ma, each is cipi valent to a counter 
If a uicip in fact, tvm a counter, woiilil It be saiid Ui be 
uquivaleiit bo or count os onet However this may be, 
We cau Bafely regard the word^ in its ancient and its 
moclern use, as one and the Hamc, and fio bring to an 
end Part f. 
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FIIOFE^SSDE IlIDGETVAY^S I^HEORY OF THE OBIGlN OF 
INDIAN DRAMA 

The tlicoiy of the origin of drama vrhidi Professor 
Ridgeway fiiiit applied to Greek tragedy, in hia work 
on Th^ Orijia of Tragtily^ with aptcial T^ftr^nc^ to the 
Gmk Truffediartit, he lias now sought further to ■pstabUah 
by a carefnl e^inination of the cimmaa and dramatic 
duticea of non.-European races/ and in this aceonDt he 
has devoted due consideration to the case of India. The 
brilliance of Professor Ridge way manner, the aitr active 
fonn in which he presents his theories, and the amount of 
ntw matter which lie produces render it desirable to 
xubjeet his ttieory onee more to a careful examination, 
llnfortiiiiiitely Pmfessor Ridgeway's acquaintance with 
the iitemtiire of the origin of Indian drama is inadequate, 
and he has therefoi-o been uuafale to make use of the 
detailed criticism of Ids earlier volume contained in this 
Journal.- Moreover, he displays a certain carelessness in 
his UEie of the evidence available lo him—oa in the 
reference^ to the Ruddha os being a member of the 
Saiikhya fauilly of Knpilavaau and to the discovery of 
his relies by Sir J* IT, -^larshiitl at Peshawar—w^hich icuds 
to shake one's belief in the soundueiis of his schotarship. 

It is u fixed priucipEo Professor Ridgew^ay that all 
religion is to Imj tmeed to the revcreucc ahowm to the 
dead, and that all drama is boru from such reverence^ 
With the acceptance of this view util other views must 
disappear, unci natuially, since this Is bis fundamental 

f|jf^ Dmnifr/iftr Dancf^ iiaR> AVrn^aJl i ■ ^pffiat 

rfj’frriuy. It) ikt Otij/m Orfft 7'ni^t/y, Cwi^bf iilgv, 1515. 

Mills. p|i. 411-iS. * IMI. 
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pLiJiciplep ive Jodk to Eud Bomo cletaUtd piTof oE iho trutU 
uf Lkia do&triiid in ita application to India. Ko such 
proof Is, however, attempted: on p. llV^l it is indeed 
a.s^^erted that ** Ave Imve leamef] that the Flindn ^ods are 
not mere perSdaiBcatJons of tlie phenomena of nature ftiitili 
OK winter or sumiuer.^ uor yet aibstroet vegetation iSppints, 
but are to be regarded iti almost every case as having 
once been irien or women whose exploit*, virtaes, or 
Bu Be rings deeply impressed their contemporaries*'. But 
the only reference for evidence of thin assertion is to 
a po-Hsage on p. 12d wliieh consists of a quotation from 
J^ir A- Lyalb' wliase insistence on this factor of tlie 
adoration of human beings in the making of Indian 
religion Iioh long been well known, hut who^e views in 
tills regard are not accepted as covering any but a cerLain 
dcBnito apliere of rcligiptis l>eliqf* What exceptions arc 
to be allowed Pmlessor Ridgeway does not say* tliougli 
clearly he ought to pi-ovc that the exceptions in question 
are tiot fatal to his theory^ but he expressly asserts 
(p. 120 ) that as held by the best authorities ^iva was 
really once a inaii. Such a statement is clearly nonsense: 
no competent authority regards l^iva m ever a man, and 
to tmai Pi'ofessor Ridgeways statements of fact after 
this instance is iuiposslbLe. 

A further point on which stress^ is laid is Llie fact of 
the diflerence betw^een the culture of the Rgv^ia os Aryan 
and that of the *4 ^A<fiWrt as non-Aryaih Tlic dia^ 
tinction is made parallet, as it has been by others, to 
the contrast lictwecn the Ilonieric and later tlreek 
religion, and ascribed as that contrast to a racial distinction 
of conquerors aknd subject people. Some truth there is 
in this theorj^:* it is a miiitake, as I have pomk-d out 
elsewhere, to insist ou liie view iliai the magic of the 

I A^£c w, 1, pp. -ifr-jij, = 

* PmroiiMr Bififitirav himseU qnoUs qi(iL 145 fl) a [maoism where 
I two eK^liunttih of ltii;llaiii reJFgiijii. 
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Aiharmf^eda is oldfir than reli^on, and to this extent 
I concur with Proffia^or Ridgeway. But it is equalJy 
& tn intake to deny to tlic Aryans of the all co[it 4 Lct 

With magic rites and beliefs: some of these already show 
tlieiiL^lves in the and wo must not over-estimate 

Aryan culture, Tlie evidence ot the divergence adduced 
by Professor Ridgeway ia in every case uufonndcfl: the 
struggle between the K^xiriya Visvajiiitra, the pure Aiyan, 
and the priestly Vasistha^ who represents a priesilioocl 
not Aryan though with an Aryan admixture, is not 
recorded iti the at nil, and the argument that like 

the Uoinoric Greeks the Aryan Indians bunied their dead 
and so did nob trouble like the aborigines about the souls 
of the dead, a fact distinguishing their religion sharply 
fiom that of the aborigines^ is unhappily contradicted by 
the evidence of the which shows that buriiil was 

also pmetised, and to all appearance by exactly the panic 
sorts of people as burning, a fact the impoTiauce of which 
for the great controversy over burial and burning as 
marks of racial distincLiou cannot bo over-estimatedJ 
It is interesting to add that Professor Ridgeway sleeks to 
parallel this conflict of Aryan K^iriya aud non-Ary an 
priesthood with the struggles betweeu the PeraEan 
monarcha and the aborlginai Magi from whom sprung 
^roab'trlaui&m : the theory ia in violent conflict with that 
of Frofesisor Moulton, but I doubt if it rcats on any more 
EjCcUre ground than that theory with which I have dealt 
cit length elsewhere,* It is a minor error that the 
is ascribed to the people of Sjudhia^ perhaps 
due to a confuiiiou with the proniinence of the Indus 
accoitling to one viow^ in the 

Iti his account of Lkie epics Prohissor Ridgeway falls 
into fewer errors as he reliiw on the sure guidance of 
ProfeHSOin. Jacobi and Maedonelh though an oecastouai 

* Kolth. mi*, 4tU-*- 

^ JHAW, pp, 7SO 
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slip like Puru PancliHloa and tbe duplication o£ tlic 
of tliti Afahdbkitm^a !i[H!ak of luisie and lack of eai^.^ 
Bat when he leaves the tutelage of these guides he 
plunges into a mass of wiJd hypothesis: the ingenious 
account of the origin of the Rama legend given by 
Jacobi he denies, on the gitmiid that a human origin 
must bo found, ^ pHitio prhicipii, and he develops the 
view that the origltud home of Buuia vvas at Mntliiirap 
where ho was superseded by the aljoriginal, black, 
licentious Kr^na, true representative of the aboriginal 
ruci?. Yet for this reiaarkAblo theory,^ on wliieh nmch of 
the reasoning depends, not a scrap of evidence can lie or 
hiul been adduced. The plain fact is that the ifdnulyaiict 
IB not cnniicct^s;! with .Matliura, and the obvious fact that 
later Mathuiu became a scene of Kama worship is w^holly 
irrelevant to establish that he preceded K^nn the great 
tigure of worsljip iliere. The suggestion that ilegaaihones 
meant BiiTiifi and not Kt^nn in his account of the worship 
at Mathm-a la wholly impossible of ucceptanee, and must 
Ijc regarded as a mere imir tie /oiw. 

On the basis of these pireconcqptions as to Indian 
religion and on the strength of a valuable and interesting 
collection of accounts of modem di-amatie performances 
csoUectcd for liitu by the help of Sir J, II Marshal], 
Professor Ridgeway bssea the view that all Indian draiiia 
grew out of performances in honour of the dead, sndi os 
Rama or Kr-fria. He examines^ nud dismisses, doubtless 
C)orrecth% the grotesque idea that the Indian draiim liad 
its first Ijcginuings in tlie puppet or shadow^ play, a view 
which hm never seemctl to me worth serious refutation, 
iind one rejected with decision by Professor Hillebrandt. 
When it comes, however, to Ids own argument his theory 
in BJiigiilarly ehisive: it seems to be snmmed up ai p, 17% 
where he sayit— 

It will be seen that not only in nmuy fmrta of 
nfl - V-]^ ^ )i|i, lJi7-7^ 
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}lindqfitiin are tfaere drafoaiic ftgpriescntAtionA of the 
4 ;xp]oit€ of Kama and Krishna taken from or bc^ed on 
tho Ramayana and the MabahfiA^'nita, hut also in honour 
of the monkey king, Haumimt. as well oa in lionour of 
VialiDU himself; that these are regularly performed by 
Brahniatis upon solemn occaaions and in saered places; 
vrhiJ&t we shall also tind abundant proof for the enaetmeni 
of dranuiH in honour of famous kin^ and other historical 
personages^ and th«se, too^ nu festival days or in temple 
preciiicts, IE this should be demonstrated by tlm te.stiuiony 
here appended, we must inevitably be led to the conclusion 
that the Hindu dnuna did not arise merely in the worship 
of the god Ki-itfhiia, as h assumed by Professor MocdoncU 
and others, but arose in the far w'ider principle—the 
honiourji ig of noble and famous men and women * into 
wliich category Krislma himself undoubtedly falls,"^ 

But sun!ly this, is the uiost Feeble arguinontation 
possible. That in the ninctoenth century" plays are per¬ 
formed with persons like Buddha, V i5 vain it ra, Candragupta, 
and Akika. as heroes, that in earlior days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive light on the 
t>rigin of tragedy or drama* Xo one doubts that the 
Indian dratim after its Hrat beginnings developed, like 
the (Jreck dnuita, a wide sphere of interest, and that it 
couhl treat of tlm lives and feats of famons persons, Bot 
that has nothing to do AviLl:i the primilive drama, and 
the elaborate evidence adduced with regard to it is of no 
value for its purpose. No atlaiupt is made to exhibit the 
principle os being carried out in the early Indian dramas 
pre.servc<l to us, except in. so far as it is asserted that, 
Itfinm and Kpi^iia being really men, any plays based on 
thc:ir lives and deaths were really funeial phiys in their 
iiltiiiiale origin* It is suggested, without adducing any 
evidence other than aomefacts about fniiemi rites among the 
Taiigkuls,* that the actors originally were representative 
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of the sptriU of the dcad^ Aod performed the c-erciaony ub 
tL means of piiopitiating^ the deml. BuL sueli an idea is 
wholly unknown to luJiun draiiiu, and no trocie of it 
13 even Bug^eated by Profcaaor Eildgeway. This is an 
iifiportaiit matter: the view that Krsna and Hama were 
originally men wob no doubt oiten held in aome form or 
other 111 India^but the |ieraojis who held this view were 
quite unaware t)uit perfoniianeea o£ playa baaed on their 
hlfitor}^ were in any way inttnided to appqoae their soula^ 
atid the Indian drama eatefuily eschews the presentation 
oE the death of a hero, a curious £aet if it arose from 
funeral rites. 

It is impossibloT tlrerefore^ to take seripusLy the aeeotmt 
of drama os applied to India; the various lines of 
Afgumerit which in the ease of Greece give a hsaia of 
argument for the theary are wholly lacking in India, 
lint though the theory* of Professor Ridgeway niiiBt 
remain a locrc hypothesis, which hi:is no probabilityp It is 
iiriporiaat to examine hia eriticLsiu of the rival theory 
that the Indian drama ia an oftshoot from ttie rEligious 
piracfcices of early India. The criticism of this theory 03 
already set out in this Journal * by me is contained in 
the following puasage (pp^ 140—2):— 

^^Tlie saying of Kaiisa by Krishna, as we shall ^oon 
feje, waa the subject of the earliest drainatie performance 
recorded for uh in fliudu iitcrature. Aocording to tlie 
AfrihahhaAyitf which cannot be later tliiiii the timt century 
after Christ, in this perforuiancc tlie Ot^n^lilkas divide?! 
themselves into tw'o parties i tliosc representing the 
followers of Katisn hail their faces blackened^ thoae of 
Krishna had their faces red, and ‘they expressed the 
feelings of both sides tlironghQut tlie stniggla from 
KrinlnuL^is hirtli to tlic death of Kaiisa On thi.s story 

' JKAH. lU\lt jip. IflflS^Msq. Thfl luHMr wniinii itt IfU'i, 
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niom ^ Dr, A. B. Keith rests lifa belief in the tlieory of 
the origin of tragedy still held by Sir James Frascer and 
Dr. Farnell, and with which I have dealt at letigth on 
earlier pages (pp, IS^SI)- *The ntmtipn of the colour of 
the two parties," Vie writesg * is tuosl aignificant; red iiiau 
siays block man : the spirit o£ Apriljg and summer prevails 
over tlic spirit of tlio dark winter. The parallel is too 
striking to be inbtaken ; we are entitled to say that in 
tndia, aA in Greece, thia draiaalie ritual, the slaying of 
winter^ ia the soiirco whence drama is derived/ This too 
is the only reiisou that he gives for his opinion osipreasetl 
in the same pJoce^ ' Kidgcway's tlieoiy of the origin of 
drama from the festivals in honour of the dead * . . 
seems to he still itnprobahle^ as an explanation of the 
origin o£ ttiigedy/ But Dr. Keith forgets that the red 
men who slay black men are themselves led by Krishna 
^the biack and thus red men led by black man slay 
black men, which on Ida own principle can only uiean 
that winter aided by summer skya winter, rialiily, then, 
winter is {Ihlded against liimself and commits suicide. 
The judicially mitided reader will upiue that in the slaying 
of the negro doctor by Flinch without the aid of another 
gentleman of colour we have really more cogent evidence 
for Pmwb ./'ijw/y being a drama of summer slaying 
winter than that on which Dr. Keith Iwusea Ins theory of 
the origin of the Hindu dram el !Moi™ver, when wc 
recall ihe fact adiiiitted by Dr. Keith hiiitself of the 
coiK]nest hy the fair-complex i on ed Aiy'aiiH of tho dark 
aborigines of nindiistan, aiid their admi.vture as time 
went on. and when wc arc further told that Krifshna the 
Black was quite dilferwnt in colour from the rest o£ his 
nice, it is but natural that tlie Ymlavas ?ihoutd I jo ropre- 
oented with ruddy faces, and the followers of Kausa as 
dark-skinned aboriglues. Dr. Keith might juat na 
reasonably aee a coiiibal i>etween winter and summer in 
< TliU D. aiwl ts qtirte infHirrtHjt, 
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any of the many battles between Eritiali troopsi and 
native armies in the long straggle wbbh eventuated in 
the conquest of India - - , Krishnii^ who eventually was 
mode the oiglitli Avatar of Vishnn, a god regaided by 
Dr. Ketth as the sun, must also be held by that soholar 
to be the suii-god, or at least the .npiiit of light and spring. 
But as all traditinuH agree in making Krishna bloek 
Dr- Keith tluia represents the-Hun god hiniself as a blnok 
tnaUp wliich may be regarded aa the wildest of :iU the 
many vagaries of his school/' 

The judicially minded reader will proijably opine that 
tlila iscKcelleni fooling, bnt very bid logic* In PrnFcssnr 
Kidgeway’ft own view wa have in the slaying of Kaihsa 
merely a representation of doubtless a real episode in 
the life of the hero Krana. But bow on tins hypotheaia 
is the diftcrence of colour to be understood ? The account 
given above by Professor Kidgeway is plainly ludicraun^ 
Krsna is quite dilTercnt in colour from the rest of Ins 
race, therefore the Yadavos are made red ; Knthsa and 
his snpjMrterH black. But Kaihaa was the uncle of K^iia, 
who wiis a Vadava on botii sides; liiit supporters and he 
are here i-eprcsenbed as of the colour of Ki^na ; but the 
rest of Krwija'H raee is. Professor Eidgeway argues, qnito 
didereiit from Kpma, whence it follows that Xailrm 
should be red. Accordingly the absurdities of my view 
lire even on Profeasor Ridgeway's own showing at least 
no greater than those of his own viewv TJiat he should 
be guilty of auch a had piece of argument is undoubtedly 
due to Ills forgetting that Kariiso k the undo of K^ijfi, 
and that therefore he cannot t>e treated as belonging to 
a ddrerotit section of tlie population. The forgetfulness 
is the more amazing in that Professor Bidgeway has 
himseir given ^ the traditional aeeount uf the origin of 
Kr^oa, an account whicii he does not and obviously cannot 

» p. in ai; enaclcnovler!^! qiiclalian from Hindu 
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crUtciKO. Iriut tbcrf^ is a more blunder still to 

clji'Ouick':: at p. 31 Piv:>fesaor Ridgeway asserts tluit 
Ih\ A. B. Keith . , . tinds the origin o[ tbe Hindu 
drania in the slaying of the dark Koravafi by the fair 
PazLdnvas . . , But Dr, Keith omits the very iiiiportimt 
puint tbat in tbo Hindu story Llio fair Patidav^as were led 
to victory over the dark Koravas by Kfi&bnap' the Black*' 
II fact in itself fatal to bis theory/* *riiis remarkable 
assertionp which of course is wholly untrue, is due not 
to any delibtTale desire to juislead bis readera on tbo part 
of Pmfesflor Ridgewaj% but to a confusion between KailiAa 
and the Koravns—a spelling strangely adopted b}' the 
author for Kaumvss—and between Krai.m s exploits prr se 
and his connexion with ilie Pant^avaSp who are not^ 
it may be added, pale at alb but descendants of a man 
cniled Filndm 

Tlie extraoiflinary eon fusion of mind of Professor 
Ridgeway explains his criticism of rny tluior}": he has 
overlookcil the fact that, so far from not appreciating 
lite quii^tion of Krona's name, I was the first* to point 
out the error into w'hich fjcvi" fell in ascribing to the 
folio we rs of ICrsija fehe colour black, and that 1 expressly 
on more than otic ociatslon have refuted the theory that 
Krsjfia was a sun-god. Tlic fact that Ki^na is an Avatar 
of Visyn no aiorc proves that he was originalh" a sun-god 
than the fact that the Buddha is also an Avatar of Vi^u 
proves that he was a aim-god^ The fact that Kncna'a 
company is mentioned as red is of iho utiuost importance 
UA a piece of evidence of the real eharacter of the ritual; 
had it not been traditionab tlitu etlecL of the name 
KfFim w'ould undoubtedly luave coJTied with it the dark 
colour of his company^ for we cannot suppoBC that at the 
time when the J/ct/ui^/ai^ri ^ relates to us the dramatic 

* -tKAS. lUiJS. n. 17:^ n. 4. 

^ Tk^dtn itiditn, 3t5. 

^ The aMFLian on p. IS7 tSist tlie work 19 n&t Utcr LIikil nn 

^moT % Uiere U no eodcluiEvn cvEd^neetoR.r itailito if tkii^^rraD|^ 
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pcrformuncc of ike Rznii^vj^dhn there waa ftiav longer 
AH undfti^tAuding o£ the legend in its primitive aenj«?. 
It WA* A liqmmL dnuiifl to tlie actors, iinderstood iu purely 
historic senJWi, the splaying by KrsJ.irt of his ivicked uncie^ 
and 1 have laid Htress^ on the fact that the exii^teiice 
of Lhi» drama is the earliest clear proof we have of tlie 
storieis of the infancy of Kmm, a fact which e^tabliaheJi 
their aiiteriority to the ChrUi-chtId legend. But whereas 
if we take the Htory as a mere piece of history avo are 
landed In hopeless difficulties in tlie explanation of tlse 
colours assigned, of which Profei^or Uidgeway's aceotinl 
affords a perfect apecimetna very clear fietLse and meaning 
are obtained if we accept the BAtnial conclusion that 
ill India, as in Greece, we dnd at the source of drama 
Llie oifl riltial of the [^laying of the vegetation spirit in 
winter as in India or in ^uiniiier as in Greece, the differitig 
choice of aspect being the cause of tlie existenee In India of 
no real tragedy, while ia Greece tragedy is predoiiiinauL 

Professor Bidgew'ay argues* that if Kp^iia is a sun-god ^ 
then hi^ birthday ahocthl fall at the wdnter solstice, but in 
point of fact he is l>orn according to tradition in July or 
August- The argainent seems singularly without force. 
Aj^uiii frniu the late date of Uie tradition of the time 
of Krepaa births it seems inexplicable why n suu^gch:! 
in list be b<>rn at the winier*fi solstice. Professor Eidgeway 
accepts tny proof that llic Mahavrata was celebrated at 
the winter siolsiicc^^ but 1 have not HUggested at any tiuiu 
that this festival represents the birth of the sun; it is 
a period when the sLrengtheniiig of the sun for its tasks 
IS required, and is provided hy syiiipathetic magic lu Gic 

fcR- ptUUng tluL mt abeut ac, vq not. accopterl. U ma.j hQ 
thst tkis rmliiuiee on tlie nE^umeiit from Ihrmk #nrf Jvdtf is vury ; 

witJiOUt expresslug juty n|4ni^ on tho orl^nn cf thst. IVofc^Bmir 
may r«mhalo<l tliftt <tuy Fhwken not iho orifiii of tlio 
c^miiionioii on his dny. 

^ .lilAS. 190S, iaOMctci,+ n view how orcepicNrl bv fitThou 

^ 144. 

^ UtlHihil^un j|jp. 78 seqq. 
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vitu&t \*y which fi hght tnikes place for a s^yiabol of the 
still which is cveiitoalSy taken away frotu the Hudm, 
But this ritual, though it is intcresilng auii thougli it in 
tightly iiieniioucd h% any account of the licgiuuiiijgii of 
drama ais one of the ultimate sources fvnm which ilrania 
developed^—not of course as in itself drama wince the 
element of tnimesis^ is aliment—is not a Kraija ritual at ail, 
a fact whielt Professor Kidgeway shoiitd have remcitdxtred^ 
^rs he cites ‘ with approval my express statement that the 
^[ahavratn hirs no vegetation spirit in its ritual and that 
the pmininciicc of such a spirit rsmy have been due to the 
inllucuce of the abm igiual iri1>eSi even ussnitiiiig that it 
was also Aryan in character* In the case of Krsna we 
Ijove a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a repre- 
eetitative of tlie spirit of vogelatiou. But wc see moi'c 
than this; wc see a cnnllict in the pnxress of the killing, 
and curiously enough Professor ltidgewa 3 % who credils^iiie 
with fedbwing Ur. Fimer in my views of the vegetation 
spirit, iw iguorant stilh it seems, as he w as in ID J O, of 
the con tents of the paper of UsencTp on wbicli, as I have 
expressly’ stated, iisy views ol the origin of Indian diiAiim 
which ’wism Hrat formulated by mo ju 1908 are Viased.* 
Thu paper of Usoncr* cites inatanctj^ in which thene 
occurs a mimic tight intended clearly to secure stinliglil- 
and to prosper vegetation. In the cose of the ^luhavrata 
we Jiave this Jight in a solar fonii, in tlto cane of Katikaa 
in a vegeiatiou form, hut the fight is itn essential feature 
of both/ and it is an cascniial feature of the drama wddeh 
is an agon, a contest. Therefore the essence of drama is 
revealwl to iis in the very drama of wdiidi we have the 
first diNLinct record in iTidin, and it is idle sophistry to 

' On thin |iu[ii t KhI gvwBy a]iii.ca tricli iiii;; (i|h tI iKi, 

* p. W. Ct. JHAS. IDim. pj. 393, 'ilM. 

* p. U'J. « .1KA15. IWW. r*< n< 

* Afthiv/. RrlirfktiuinifrtxiKfhufi. 19114. 397 

* I liiiVG liGt'flr rMtGd my niMr on Ihu K jiiiiMViul liit nlurtt. <1RAfl. 1 DOf!. 
p, 173; l!>U, p, Kww : 1912, p- 433 j ZlJjrO. liiv, .134 ueqq. 
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wiive A^ide this mo^t striking pitce o! t^vidi^iicc. Quite 
independeutly rroiu my theory o£ liidiau dminUp in 190^ 
Dr, FAmellj^ acting on the fiame of theory, developed 
hia theory of the origin of the (Ireek drurnu whieli 
Professor Ridgeway attacked in his of Tragedy,- 

an attack which he repeats iti hin present work,^ but with 
which I need not deal, os he adduces no ilcw arguments^ 
and his esiiatiDg ripply of proofs was disposed of by me in 
my review of his former work.* 

It is perhaps wise o£ Professor Ridgeway bo pass lightly 
over Dr. Fame I Is coatiibiitioTi svithout further discussion, 
and to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schenies- 
That the Eleusinian niyateries incEudeii a marriage of Zcufi 
and Deineter and the birth of IakdiDS,and that the drama 
was derived from tlleusis^ are \dews Dibich are open to 
easy and successful refutatioa^ lliougb the actual inode 
of reftitaiion adoptod by Professor Ridgeway leads him to 
tba eir|ually unsound doctrine tliat the m 3 'Bteries were 
really originated by the cult of the dead^ for which be 
hos no tolerable evidence biiL oidy a series of unsupported 
conjectures. It can only be said in his favour that the 
latest thcoriefi of Miss Harrhioii arc such as to tempt the 
adoption of any other theory as less flatly impOHsible than 
one which favours ns with such tt vIeav ns that "The 
Dithyrambos is a bull-god reborn into his tribe, not oulj' 
as a £ull-grow"ii male but as a sacred lieast But the 
fact that Mias Harrison, like Professor Ridgeway hiinaelf. 
is a lover of the “ false and fantastic ”, does not alter the 
fact that the evidence which be cLteja at p, 4(5 is conclusive 
not. m he imagines, of ilic view that the Dithymtnb was 
not originally fixcliiHivcly connected with Dionysus, but of 
precisely the oppoiiito result. It is, however, impossible 
not to sjnipathisfie w itli aoiae of hh criticism of the recent 


* Th*-. VhUm f}/ iht Griiib S3.1 

® Pi>. TSHjqfi, pp. at>, 
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ivork of Mesiirs. Cook find Corn ford on the Greek ganw^ 
mid of Professor Jlumy* on Greek dtflnia, for their 
luGubrntionB have led them fur from 

Npr.a^jiinJs it impossible to Eympathi^e with Professor 
Ridgeiray in his desire to simplify religion : the estm* 
ordinary complex of \ic\vs which we nre asked to necept 
noArndays na religious origins is appalling, and, if we could 
sifiiplify it all and reduce ii to spirits of the dead, so niuch 
the better: it would be pleasant to hold that the prinmry 
thing h the belief in ttie iminortality or duFability of the 
Botil, and that belief in vegeUtion, trec» com spirits, 
spirits of rocks, inouutains, and rivers ai^e all dependent 
on this primary belieL* But unhappily the proofs offered 
by Hrofesaor Ridgeway are tiadly lacking: it is idle to 
nssurc us that such a conditioi} of religion as is now found 
in Ugmiadft * according to tlie authority wliom he adopts, 
explains all religion* This is the old fallacy of thinking 
that one modem tribe in a. key to all religion, whereas 
modem trilics present ns Avitli most remarkably different 
religious pictnreM^ apart from the fact that no two 
investigators ever agree in the view taken of the 
fundaineiitjil character of thdr beliefs. The actiia] origin 
of religions beJiefs is ft matter about which no certainty 
will ever he attained, for it m cosentially a problem of 
philosoph>%^ not of history^ hut it is idle to assert that the 
Isdief in llie itulestmcfcihility of the spirit is a necessarj'^ 
preliminary to the Ijcliuf in a tree or rock os a powerful 
thing, to be revered and propitiated^ and o there 

seems every reason to assuino thftt A belief in tiie powers 
qf nature, such as the ann or the storm, us well oa less 
transcendent thiugM^ might W linnly catahlishod before 
the deltnite and clear doctrine of the distinction of bod}' 

^ Cf. ThrMitf lae^iq# 

^ TIull teteniiinn i« I rcftdiljr agree, tnul. 1 do tioL kiies 

wbat toteminm maiois to f Ridi^ATiky 

* Iipr 374 twiq. * fafw .Tfirip hkv, IdSif, 
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find soul >vns iiri ivecl At. DoublksL^ hq atrkt [Jroof of thw 
%'iovv is p^Dsaible, but eqiiAlfy and even laora obviouHly no 
[Proof IS [Kiiisible tbai tbe belief in tlie iTnnhoi'tality of the 
aoni pre^icdud the belief in godfi. So again^ wbile Profofiiior 
llidgeway ri^btly oppois^E the idea of Sir Jaitie^s Fraster 
that inagio is prior to religionp it wonld }m an error to 
Aisnine that raligion is prior to magic i acitlier liypollie^is 
ia susceptible of piwf or eveu of plausible demoLiBtraliu-n; 
fts the prefereoce oE the priority of magic iSp howtivar* 
widespread, tlie protest oE Profeikwr Ridgeway is worthy 
uf iiientioti. 

It b hardly necessary to examine here the evidence 
adduced Erom other hindn of the deification of men. Adonis 
and Attis are reduced to real men once killedand their 
fate Ideiitihed with that oE AnlLiious or of Hussaii and 
Hussein, witliout the slightest appreciation of the 
fundamental distinction 1>ct\veen the cases: the first tw^o 
liad widespread religious fiononr: AntmonE was deified 
by an cniperor and never tvas a real deity, while liassan 
and Hussein are not and never liavc been deities: the 
examples indeed prove the very opposite of what m 
contended^ After this it is not surprising to tind that 
Osiris and Isis were real piiople-; in this view of Osiris 
Professor Tliilgeway can now cite Sir JameE Fraacr, 
who still holds, however^ that Attis and Adonis ivcrc 
vegetation spiritar but Sir J. Fnnccr, m I have else ivIj ere 
fihown, is not a safe guide. It w^ould be strange if all the 
deities of the rest oE Asia or South America and oE liie 
Pacific^ did not yield to the sanie treatment Xntiiing 
indeed could fail to do so ill the hands of a echokr wdio 
iriaisU that the worship of actiud dead pcn?oiiA is tlie 
only source of ivorship. and that any other kind of 
worjiliip is abstract and Eflcondary, and who stTengtheiis 
his ftigiiiiieni by the assertion * that since IJnick and 

■ fi5-SM. * [>(1, ii4-ls£L 

* ppr - fh. J1 TIhS lllcvitltTllly 
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Sanskrit contitin many dengminatiTe verbs, it h clear that 
the nouti is earlier than the verb, a doctrine psycliologically 
and pliilobgically ua abanrd aa the doctriiic that all nouns 
arise trocn verbiL 

An appendix treaU ot the orig^in of Attic comedy, and 
denies nnergotieally its origin in a ritual drama. Witli 
this view I have no quarrel: as I stated in I ngrec 

with Biv Farncll ® tluit the origin of cornedj^ m dlfferenb 
from that of tragedy, and that it lies in ritual cathartic 
abuse, which can only be described m a ritual drama by 
stretch of language. Jlr. Coniford in his work on Comedy ^ 
hm clearly allowed himself to be camed away by the same 
erroneous vieivsos mark the Incubrations nf Miss Harrison, 
Professor Murray* and Die tench * on tragedy- But I cannot 
agree ivith Profesflor Bidgew'ay in ascribing the origin of 
comedy to a uon-rehgious Imnpoon.^ Th e exam pk of non- 
Tciigious scurrility cited by Professor Ridgeway la t^ally 
conclusive against him. The abuse fibowered on the 
Aiyatai, when on thdr w-ay to Ekuaia hyinning lakchos, 
was dearly not secular abuse^ nor arc we to suppose tliat the 
women in the procession who replied with pungent retorts 
were engaged in mere Rccular replies. The whole idea 
does violence to any conception of dignity or propriety in 
Greek religious feelings and wliat is more important runs 
counter to the abundant evidence available that scurrility 
has a direct ritual value, examples of which are to be seen 
in the Mahavraia *itc in fndUi* the horsc-saerifice* and 
elsewhcrc*"^ 

1 JRAB. m% p. 4^, n. 

V Tkif Cuti$ I^ih* f/wk V* sU i* lili. 

^ Thf (hifffit <^Aitic Comtflsf j 

* AtvJkiv/r iOW, p. Ifl*, 

* p. 4 E> 4 . 

* JRAS. 1<M?, eit. The Munc ernsr \a made bj Wt^wa find 

Kniin* dcr iHlO, p. 4} |a respwet. of tho Lapett^flsad its Htmill 

nbuftfiv which be bmIsjei to relfii to a lator penod hi the of all the 
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Proft-ssor Ridge^yaycoticlinleA* by finding in the remwat 
of the control oE thft Areiopflgos the cause of the fj-uddeu 
blwining of ancient comedy in Athens, and, itkOiigb he 
ndnurea azieicnt coinedy in the hands of Aristophanes, he 
is at paiiiii to prove that neither be nor Xratiiios iior 
Enpolis was a real prod net of democracy, a form of 
government which ho fiads riiinous to a country. Apart, 
however, fi’oni the amusing parallel found to exist iMitweeu 
British dcinfjcmts and Atbenian democrats, which is 
liai'^ily a serious contribution to hiiiiian knowIcdgOp the 
whole basis of this theory is founded on the t%vo by potiicses, 
lioth of them doubtless wTong, timt credence is to lie given 
to that reinark&bk political tract wliich niBafitioradea under 
the name of Aristotle, the Aih/tmtlon and thiit 

AischyloFi W'os a supporter of the jV^jeiupagos, who in bis 
sougbi to save the last remnant of the power 
of that body> and w^ho was lio disliked h^^ ike Athenian 
democracy that be wa« limnisbed froiii Athens.- 

A. Beiikiruali: Rejtu. 


THE UX LUCKY K UMBER IS 
The origin of the unlucky character of the number III 
\n still open to question. The iinditional vietr of 
couFHo, iliai it is due to the fact of the eouiiexioii of that 
nmnber with the Supper: so skilled an authority 
as M. S. Rcinacb nutll quite lately^ held that view* His 
present opinion^ h, however, different: En oo qui 
coiiccmo lo cbitFre 13, ai Ion ne trouvo pas d'oxcmplt^ii 
de ce dans la litleraturc giX'cque el la tine, on 

ilccoHVre dana la litt^raiui'e bindouc dc k baasc f‘p{xpic 
la trace qne ce cbiffre 13 ctait do manvais augure: e'est 
done plus aucicn quo k Cenc," To tbia statement made 

* Pix ili-SS, t Sae JR,AS, VJVl, |i, 42S. 

* Crdttw, tf /^^sriinut i* T ; ii, JUX 

^ 0 [y. ciL Ir. m. 
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in 1900 he add^ in 1912 the note^ 13 est ie prcsiiiier 
cliifTre de la secondc? dod^adc {faiou pF^-nikt^s t),‘^ 

Ii iroiild be interedalingf in ilie dmi place, kunw lu 
what evidence of Indian beUef Keinoch refei^. It i» 
clear tliat^ unless the evidence Can be assigned to a OOni- 
jiaratively early periods it cannot be said to be decisive 
of the origin of the nidncby eliamctcr of 13 {lb an 
independent Indian discovery* In the early period no 
such use of tlie number 13 is known to me, nor docs any 
seem to have been adduced. Even Frotn the later period 
no instance it cited by Bii^klen tn hm treatise, Dit 
{JnfflilekszaM Dri^hekn^ who^ indeed, in the very scanty 
material which he has collected from Indian evidence, 
cites one ciise * in which the KUh turns out to be a lucky 
number, and the ermtieoua view = that the gods w^ere 
couTitod AS 13 Aud not, us Is the truths 39 (ifri</cEia)» It 
is^ indeed^ somawhat curious that 13 did not develop au 
unlucky character in India; Lhc Kith month is already 
known in the itgretiiu sod its elusive charActerH which is 
expressly' asserted by the naiiics given to it, might have 
created a prejudice ugaiiisi it. Eut that this ever 
happened h not ao far sliown^ 

li is also siguiiicaint that there is no clear evidence of 
the superstition in Cii'Cecc Or Rome before the Christian 
era. The only example nf tiie bolief cited by Bokkn is 
u pLHsage in DiodortiH Siculufl,^ according to which Philip 
of MaccdotJ had lim own statue carried round in solemn 
jirocession witii thoso of the 12 gods in order to show’ 
that he was com parable to them in his power^ oiid that 
shortliy afterwards ho was inmdercd in the theatre. But 
this argument hm absolutely no value as a proof of any 
superstitious feeling attached to the number 13: the 

^ Ffeim the rMfiHM rtfeirinp id thE BuiMlin ^ bSnlk 

^ tO/r*t^wiiih'\tTn\ |x 107, mterprctkKl m tbixsEUK 

F^I-kJ+jnr 
* JltL ^2 fleq. 
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impiety consilstcd in tlie king in eomc degree afisimilnting 
himself to the godSi nnd it iis recorded * that at Athena 
Eteoa was made hy the A then inns a l3tJi god, a fnet 
which sliows tlint there' wm no idea of lack of luck 
attached to the number, though Heraktes refused to be 
accepted as a god among the 12, since that would in his 
opinion involve the c3;cliisioii of some other god to make 
room for him * 

Biiklen himself seeks to prove that the number 13 
and the nimihcr 12, with which it is of course closely 
asjiociated, arc cssentialJj^ connected in religion and in 
folklore with the phascH of the TnooUp rejecting the more 
simple idea that the number 12 is connected with the 
iiiontha of the year, tlis direct proofs* of the cdaDcxipn 
of 12 w'itli the phases of the moon may bHedy be noted : 
lie inaiei^ that Jff/trdci, ip 25. Bp is to be referred to the 
phases and not to the 12 months and the intercalary 
month as is norfimlly held, that the same reference is to 
lie seen in i, lip and that tlie crux in iv, 33. 7 m to 
be explained as referring to the dark half of tlie month 
during which the (Uihus sicepp but still are productive, 
producing the bright half of the month. The four 
created by the Hidiiis arc the four forms of the 
moon, as sickle, half uiuorip [nil moon, and a phar^c betvveen 
the last two. None of Uie&e pa^igcs wull Ijcar the 
meaning put tipofi it by Boklen. The firet is obviotrsl^^ 
concerned iviLli the 13 tnoutlis of the year; the second 
contain hi in its iimiicdiak^ prosirnifcy reforence to 3 G 0 
days and inghUp a fact which Bbklcn can only call an 

Einachiebuiig In the last passage he recognizes Oie 
contamination of two quiie distinct Icgcndji^, one of the 
creation of the and another nf the making oE 

tields, streams, etc. Varuna and Agoliya arc, oE coiim^ 
found to be moon gods. Boklcn finds it, nftturaily 
enough, very easy Lo lit any iminljer into tiie moon 
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pbiifMis, njgarded in difffijienti nspcctB, \mi llit? mere fact 
that thiEi can b« done is m reality a fatal dntvvljaok to 
taking Ilia theory seriously, Au obvious expkuatiou of 
the special character of 12 is given by the number of 
months, wliich isos much Vedic ^ Babylonian, and 13 In 
undoubtedly to be looked at In the toain as merely 
12 plus the noriual number with u person who in Home 
way, like CapLilii Ls didhrentiated from the other 
] 2, whether for ^ood or for eviL The many instances 
where tlie l3ib is the luck}" pcr?H>ri suggest the obvipua 
e3cp]aiiation that if yon tell a storj^ about one pei-aou who 
in distinguished from the others he will be a number 
superior by one to the popular nuiul^>er, and the poputarit}" 
of 12 is very great throughout religion and folklore. An 
oLivioiis niid early instaiire is Uial of Odysseus, who has 
12 compatiiotis, of wljom lie loses 0, who has 12 
12 Itandmaidens, and so on. It is a furtlier quefiiion to 
w'lmt extent this use of 13 may not have been derived 
from 13 by the prtMsesa of inclusive counting. This 
theory has Ijeen put forward in another connexion by 
Po^fessor Hopkins^ 4.\s an explanation of the iiuml:)er 30 
ascribed to the gods In India t he suggests that the 
numlier 33 (3 x il)« whidi is of course the iiiuuil>er 
recognized in the earlier literature, in really born of 30 
(3 X 1Q> by the process of manufacturing 11 out of 10 
by Inclusive cmintiiig. Thcio is some evidenee of such 
inclusive reckoning: it explains IjcBt a phrase like 101 
ill (iff X, 130. wdierc l UO is simpSy exiended by 
one, and confusions of inclusive and exclusive calculation 
are certainly to be found. Bui the liosaitive cvidenee for 
a set of Ih gods h wholly negligible: the [0 of the 
AflfHrmvfidft |xl, S. 3 and lOj arc deavl}’ puro thensoph}\ 
and tlie idea tliat the Da^gvas arc a hint of these ancient 
gods is not plausible. Tltc furtber support derived from 
Lbe theory that two of the Greek 12 gods may be Semitic 
' B^ktien, | 1 l * Orittihtl pp. 1^-1. 
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and ihat two of tlie Si^andioaviaD are late ia not to 1 m^ 
iakeu eeriouHly: the i f reek 12 show no trace of e ver 
being lOp aijJ origin^ of Greek goda are now out 

of date ; the 12 of the Seandiijavian mythology are 
a very late and a poor importation of the Greek Atid 
Roman 12.^ t^rofc$sor Hopkins' theory miiat therefore 
remain theoreticat 

The auggciitioTi of JL Reimioh that the origin of the 
ftiar of 13 ia a des preniices ^' is interesting* but 

it can hardly be considered very sorimisl_VK The ijiiestipii 
of the use of the miiiieration by 12 in place of ID is 
hiterestmg, and what has been so far wriUen on the 
subject Is not altogether convincing. The fiict4^ in favour 
of the exietence of a secondary reckoning hy 12, the 
primary reckoning being hy 10* is that in Gothic the 
formation of 11* 12, and of the sfiriea after 60, i.e. 70, etc., 
is diflcrent from that which would be normal with a 
of 10, and that after GO in Greek, and perhiipy 
also in Latin, a new system fur constrtietitig the decades 
appears^ The usage is normally deelarcd to bo due to 
Bah^doiiiaii iiiflttetice, namely, the Babylonian year of 
3GD days divided into 12 menthA^ and as the numliers 
in India and Iran show no signs of this peculiarity, Kirt^ 
concludes that the mode of euumemtion came across the 
^Lediterrunean area to the northern nations after the 
breaking up of Aryan unity% llirtp how^ever, thinks that 
the Babyloniaii influence was aided by the Aryan con¬ 
ception of 12 nights fit the wdnter solstice, which he 
attribute?? Gcmiiiny and to India, though he recognizes 
more clearly than do most w^riters the wdiolly-—iL uiav be 
added wdldly^—conjectural nature of this imsiiiuktion. 
It must, however, be remembered that the months as 12 
and the days of the year as 360 are ideas which are found 
m the Rffitrin, and it k perhaps bold Lu ao-HC^rt that the 

= Dir |i|t, ^ JKAfJ. JPia^ |l|l. 
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of n-ckoiiiiig by 12 is itectiijsiirily Babyltiniaji^ It 
c](X!5 not seem difEcult to ^uppo?)^ tliut tlie Yedie Tndmns 
i[idcpci]deiitly rtrrivctl at the ycjtr of 12 months nud 360 
days, a result hasvd on tlia itynodie Jftpiith of approxi- 
tiiaiely 291 days. 

Apart, however, from the complicated ^jnefttion of the 
wexagesiiimH sy>ttem of reekotiing, it is very doubtful if 
any value can be laid on the theory of the " dea 

pnbnicea'' lu this casie, though of course a taboo^ e.g, of 
fiiistfniits, is well koown* But the explauatioTi would 
only be valid if we had any really widespread belief in 
the tiiilueky chamcter of the imuiber 13, and of ihar 
there is really nO evidence. In modem Europe^ hi which 
the best attested cases of the superstition occurs it is 
hardly doubtful that tho influence of the tradition of the 
I^t Supper has been important. Bdkkiip* indeed, tries 
to «3:stciblish tlmt the tradition of the jirescnce of the full 
iKxiy of disciples at tliat meal is recorded because of the 
e.xistence of the superstition, but that cJearly is o dc 
force. The real problem is wdiether there can he produced 
liny tolerable evidencD wbidi shows that the superstition 
was meroly reinforced in Europe by tho untoward events 
of that meal: so far this has not been done, and tin; 
ehaniEo pf it being done is [lerhaps suiall. The furtJicr 
and independent question will then arise whether there 
iH any proof of such a superstition iu the East inde¬ 
pendently of any prtibability of Ijorrowing, and it may l>e 
ttoped that this subject may receive further illustration 
and investigation^ os Baklci/e citations are wholly without 
importanee in this regard. A, Eeueuieijale Keith. 

^ |i- 1^4^! ih in ertnor ill 

Bin hiiA pfovisl thn vnrinnCr IP be dncMlecimol. Jwt itci^graiLusal z 

Hiri BKprtMsjyulimilf, iu hh nuics, thiil-llpeFy^tem i&riitJ 3 fcrs«±ugemtiu^ 
■J1 ihnwEk by tlip ( jilLn ttm ot atsntt^inin anil l«iC€N0'nJ} inrlelinitc mutibrni 
fnp. oit. r. t47b 

■ Sir J. Kraitr, fht PtrUM ef ike Sub/, \y. t S/t/nf* ^ ikr 

Ctmi aii£/ fke. I V^^d^ a, 

^ 0|>H oit«. 2i com(lorEis^ !bj|irk Jlit-, IT n'itll 
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THE INDIAN DAY 

Iti ft p&pcr at p. 143 ftbov«, Profcasgr Keith has eiitid^scd 
ft j&lftteniGiit iivnde hy mo that in India tl^e day —ilmt is, 
riQt siiiiply tlie daytime, but tlic full llindii civil day-and- 
night uf tvveiity-four Iiours— has ftlvrajA run from sunrise.^ 
And be boa brought forward ceitain passages which, in 
liU opinion, indicate for the period a fm|nenL 

counting of time by niglito^ fittributabk to 

an ancient general Indo-Europeftn pmetice of reckoning 
the entire day from the IxtginniDg of the night It la 
necessary to review his case, in addition to giving the 
ttvo pas&ages wliich upset it. 1 will preface iny remarkA 
with 11 aboil statement about some terms. 

Our word '‘day** boa two chief Taeaiiinga: (1) the 
daytitne^ from sunrise to sunset, ns opposed to tire lugltt; 
and >(2) the whole period of twenty-four hnutB„ mritiing in 
civil uee from midnight to midnight mid in irntronoiujcnl 
use fmni tlio follow lug noon to noon. In the case of 
general writings, we tnay sometimes have iti think for 
a moment, unk^ tlie context niakea it clear at once, 
which of the two meaning^ is to be undenitood^ But in 
anyLbing relating to astronomy mid t he caJendar tbe word 
iR tisedi mostly in its second meanings 

III Sanskrit w'c often find used, for denoting the wliok 
day* the term ah&-rtilrtit “a day-and-iiight'^\ or some 
synonym of it: ihe |>]ural of which is Iranshitabie 
cither day-aiid-niglits” Or **dayfi and night*"*. But. 
alsio, the word <rAaTi, “day '^ or any of its synonyms, 
b nwed freely in just the smuie two meftiiings with our 

* 111 my footuaiJD tirlikh gnvu tliH cmj^ fer h\h (tiiis J4:ii3rndL 

laia, (h. "2J8. fkfkt* 4], \fi hpcnkici^ of BriLblMnk’al Lookik*^ 1 bhimlU 

pfirbEi|H tu&vcj fAid olcorLy ih^t 1 inmio tnokfe nm| doLtin^ 

witli utfiiraiiornyv tiuje, llie iinli:flikrp jukI mcli mntlcTr^ i the 

(ji^cLiSAmn (CK M'liich my WoOill^liAVti led ta liy tio tTLirani^ to L« ftfcnsLtciL 
1 AMI tfmcli to Frofo*flor Koith h>r jMsinting out my feUji vt 

ftfir iiAtoiiHfirisM t I ou^hl to luivo Uol^lorl It in oeadiii|t 
Lh-g iiTOofx I retfiikii my DjimiQn ihAt lLIa torm &iid ortilue 

to oil phonic oon^tidcrmlonii^ 
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wcirtl "'du.y'\ iitibject to Iht »^iiie acca.^ioual iiecii&sity 
for reflection: and it, agoiu, mci£it j^cneraily u&cil in 
tecbnical writiiigH to denote tlio entire day of twenty-four 
lioui^, rumiiivg in IwLii civil and jnjitroiioniicnl use from 
iiutirlse to sunrise. On tlic other ^idct ! do not know 
of any ordinary iiraetical passafje —1 mean, one not 
liavlng II more or less poetical or othenvise fanciful 
basi§— in wliicli the word rdfri, '“niglit", or an}" 
flyuonym of It, ih u$cd to denoto the entire day in the 
ijensc of night-and-day", or in which tho teriii 
night and day", of any syuouymp can be 
taken aa indicating a liahit of putting the night before 
the daytime in the reckoning of the whole day.^ 

Pmfes&Df Keith has starled his arginneiit by quoting 
Maniip 1, 66* for the tcriu ni/ry-aAan, niglii and day " h 
B ut we dud nothing remarkable in this if we consider the 
purport and surroundinga of the verse, wliieh rxins:— 
Pitrye fatry-ahani tniksah pra^ Ibh^gaa tu pakshay^h I 
karma-chesht^v ahab kiish^ah fuklalj svapimya jarvarin 
Verse 64 is enliiely practical and Hober, giving the 
divisions of time which tiuike up tho terrestrial civil 
day-and-night {frAo-mhtO- Verse 65 is of the sanm 
nature, except for ha refereiiee to tho gods: it tehs uh 
that:—^^*^The sun divides the day and inglit of 

men and gods; the night h for the sleep of lieingn; the 
day for the |>orfornmnce of jictions:'* aiid the night ia 
plainly iiieutioned first here only because that suited 
the versifier best Yeri§e 66. howevefi ti cata of soinothiTig 
inutginative, iiatiiely ilie day of the Pitria or Manes, who 
dwell on the tiigoii. Their day is mentioned here as 
rutry-ahmu, night and day'^ Tlie versifier perhaps 
Varied his expression only l>e!eau^ he had iiiurd nhi^rulrti 
twice in the preceding two verges. But, also, a specific 

^ I rfigMi:| tJbe- iu tbi: LH v^-AvaUAiiai of the 4exjifie5iioa 

ni^i^ht'and dAy which 1 ijUKyted^ ^ quite^ incideatAl enf^, due to the 
irriloF liking to Vttry tlis fltytfr anrJ words Iipfo nnd I hurt^ 
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for udoptiug Lhe ortkr night and dayliere tsuay 
lie found in the %"erae itself. It isajH that the Itinaf 
month is a night and day nf the dividod ueeordiug 

to tile fortnights It not tinjnstifiabiy put« their nigiit 
lii'st, because it is the iiiTat liuif of the month, the bright 
or warcing fortnigiitp ivLiich th&t nlght.^ And it ib 
tiotoworthy Ihatp in explaining thiSp tbo var^j in apite 
oE the term night and d:ty'^ in its drsL JinOp follows 
in Its second line the natural habit of niontloniiig the 
day before the night: it Kays:—^* JVtUiV day; for active 
exeriionBp is the dark fortnight; the bright fortnight is 
thf ir nightp for sleep." 

Koxt^ for the earlier period, Pi^ofessor Keitli has ijuoted 
from HV^ 4^ lb* I tip the w’orde 

cha pHr^nh. These simply suxy ;—Jhiy we revel during 
inany^ nights and years.*" It ia difficult to recogni^fifi liere 
anything but an allusion to the night as the natural! 
time for revelryp tlie day time luring given up to practical 
alFairs. 

He has referred wc.xtp w ithout any citation of w'ordsj to 
RV, 8. 26. 3. This verse, in a Isynm to the A.4vins, says 
(of course with poetical expansion to fill its lines) :—Tn 
ftdm adya himiHubi * . . * <iri k^hafmh- make 

ohtaiioiis to yon tw'o to-day . . * . after the night.'* 
Here, again, it is difficult to recognize anything tending 
t«:i put the night before tlie day ils an item of the calendar^ 
Tlie Asvins were matutinu] gods, wdiose special time aceins 
to have been betW'een Hawn and sunrise:* and the time 
for woTHhipping theiii would be refemul to ^juite naturally 
ns the time when the night had practically, though not 
technical ly . parsed avvay\ 

* Tlipil is, *r to %hii <TP4«i*Jiirii nif^iitli^ the mcnuh 

enilin^ with the neW-mtHnip which \* tlao only fjfiu iKnt En r^ogniiced in 
Uin Hinrlfl Mtrtnfflny mnt\ in |knj)Jlft^CL«, siich m ihv one, dmlEo^ 

frith ihs Uemilft of time. 

* ike MaedortBlVi t'ftlif. p. 40 fF.i c«i|>eck11t' p. a>, kAtOlfi. 
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to othnr points, the term daiarUfm, for ten 

nights14S tlie name o! a aacrifice, was ptolxibly chosen 
l>ecdirse the principnl part of the c^reincmial wa& done 
during the night. In any case, tt certainly does nothing 
towards marking the nigltt els standing l^efore the 
daytime in the reckoning of the entire civil day. And 
we may note that this imcritiee was jiart of one which was 
known sui dnlflaiSdhdt, “ lasting for twelve days*^H 

The fioet who in 0^ SJ^ i, spoke of tlic night and the 
daytime as uha..^ cAa Jt^-iWiJkiin tiAar ajjUTiam rAa, ”the 
dark day and the hnght day/' may bo credited with 
giving utLeiiance to a pi^tty idea. Bet ho certainly di<J 
not Intend to teach a detail of the calendar; and he 
ptokibly iiicntiouod tlie night drat simply because that 
order iitted in best in hla selection of words to fiuU liifi 
meirc^ It may l>e noted, too^ that it was the day that lie 
cl lose for this duplication, not the night. 

Tin! term ahani, ** llie two days [davtime and night]^ 
for which wu are ix^ferred to RV^ 5. 82. 8, is probably 
e^c pi allied by C. I, inentioncd just above. In any cage, 
we cannot recognize any good reason for tlic suggestion 
that it lickd its origin in two sorts of entire day, one 
beginning with the daytiuic and the other with tile nigbtv 
And here, agafii^ it in noticeable that it w^os the daytimej 
not the night, which wag thus treated as a dual. 

We are told (p. 144) that often in the Braliiimt^as tlm 
year is reckoned at 300 nights or 300 d!i 3 's or 720 nights 
and daj^s together/' But this is at any rate not correct 
fnr the i^atapatho^ Here I find in 7. 3. h43; " ^ h * . kt 
liitu say'Seven hundred and tw'entj'," for bO man}’'days 
and nights ; not "mglibi and days*'] Uiert! 

ai^ in the year/'* So also in 10- 4* 2* 2 we have:— 
So\Y ill this PrajRpati* the year, there ate 730 days and 
nights** [again ahO-tntmni: not "nights and days”],^ 

' SatrfA , vttL 41, p. .ITin. 

» 80K, 43. 34P. 
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Ami SO, Again, 12, 3. 2. 3 tdls im plainly t\mi there ara 
360 nightfl and [not 360 days in tin- year;^ and 

paro. 4, adding these two figuresT aitya:—*'And there are 
720 daya and nightH [again ah6-i%Umni: notj nights and 
AjkVh "] in the year/' It may he added thafc+ for a shorter 
jvtiviodj. iii 6. 2. 2. 33 we a.tti told that '* aiitiy are the days 
and nights of a tiionth and that 10* 4. 2. 

IS speaka of the fifteen %nfdt^vii\9 of the day (ahnu) 
Ijefore those of the night all in aocoixlance with 

the normal phicing of the daytime before the niglit. 

Lastly, the remarks fp. 145) about the ftniiitra^^ or 
new-moon tit hi and day linve no bearing on the matter in 
liand* Tlie wliether that of the new-moon or any 
other^ is a vavy iruportant item in tlio Hindi! calendar ^ 
iKOtably^ in giving its nuiiiWr to tho civil day at the 
sunrise of which it Ss current; but it has imthing to 
ilo with deterinining the initial point of the civil day* 
The new-moon may oseur at any inoment of the day 
or night; and the words quoted by Professor Keith only 
gave, for the early period when that moment could nut be 
deteriidned with any approach to oertainty* a cliuico of 
two civil days^ either of wliieh might bo taken as the 
now'-nioon 

Now, them can hardly be, I tiiink^ any serious doobt 
idxmt the point that, in the reckoning of the civil and 
astronomical dayp tho daytinic^ running from smirise to 
sunset, has etood Ijcfom the ntght ever since Ihu time 
wlictii tho HindTLs first fiad anything in the sha^K- 
of a practical astronomy. The Jy^tisIm-V^^CUlga and 
Kantill^'A-Arthaiastra make that clear. And from a time 
not very much later than those works we liave a pOf^uLge 
in the Malii)iblifini.ta, 14 (AKVauisedhika-p,h| 44^ verne 1213, 
where we read tuio rairir muMA 

* SnE^ 44. Kis? cvmptari^ U. U 2- IP. fl, Ibid., p. 5. 

^ snix 41. 1S4; 90 «ba m Kt ^ 0, i.. SBE. 43. 322, 
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‘'Tho daj c&mes finite Lliqn the 
tlik^ declared to bugiu \i?it\i llie briglit 

fortiiiglit/'^ 

For the earlier period we may note liqw EV\ JO. IDO. 2, 
s^'^nks of the year as {itto^i'dirflin viftadfiut^ ** the ordfliner 
of daya and nights.” But it is in tlie following two 
passages that vve tind es:aetly what want. 

In the i^wtapatha-Brikhniana, IL L 0, we have an 
account of tlie oers of creation performed hy Praj«piti+ 
i'tim, 7 tells liow' he ereuterl the gods, find isuys UiaL:—^ 
** Having ertated them, there vvw, iia it w^ere, daylight 
[lii™] for him." Fara. S tells us that he then created llie 
Asuim, and that Ha ving created them, there wp^. as 
it w^ene, darkness for Iviim” And para. 11 says :~ 

Sa yoii asijiai devout sasHjari»ya div = ev = as4i tad almr 
akunii = Htha yad asma asurnnt sasriJ&naja tania ivsusa 
tilih r&triiii aknruta tS ahd-ifitre^ 

Suw what daylight, as it weix^ Uierc was for him, on 
creating the gods, of tliat he made the day ; xiiid wliat 
darkness, ns it were, there was for him^ on ci-eiiting the 
AsuriLs, of that he made the night: they are tliose two. 
day and night,” ^ 

And in veme 8 of EV, L 124, a hymn to DawTL^ we have 
the words:-— 

Svasa svasi-e jyilyasyai yGnitii uraik. 

The sister [Niglit] has given place to het elder aister 
[Dawn. i,e. Day]"=* 

^ HHK, 4ir li. 1 Iftmture to think iJint both heie HiiJ hi fiariL 7 di«l 
mi^hi Imre hern nmtlured by ‘lighl* or ' hrij^htncaa” better by 

^ i Hill iadrbtctC to T>r. EtArnett fdr reference. 

■ For pAiwn Had Kightaj? liiitem, iUkt|fliter« cif Eritven (tfiVlit pee, e.g,, 
K V, o. Jh 7 j UK 70. 0. Ttio V«dia poem da not Ui Khvit pflrwtndvd 
tlifl exaeUy ah they did the niglitt bet, wbilia tlwir Daiwii 

nauiAtlmM mrunii nliwlutely tho flawrip in fucU |»utsH]^ m lh\H oaa 
it el^mrly itniiLlH for lHo: daylctn?. It may bo not«d tlwl Ihouffh llHft 
exprebsioD itkHAaAl’, ■* Nij'lit iiuid Darrii iff found &^tiiDtJinE^^ pitf 
mftro Q9tjul OHO Jh «#^7Ni-TULEai, +^l>afrii md Nfgbt", ui la the two 
jintegcH mentioniHl Jiiai. ivImiv« ; k^c MAcdnnallp Vidit |x 1^, 
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III the light of those two Ktiitenicnte, liow can we doubt 
til at the daytime, the elder sister of the night, niatlu 
before the night, hfuj atood finst in the reckoning of the 
whole ftindu civil day from the earliest time to wliich we 
can tmee the nmtter back vvithoal entering into the realm 
of sq.eeulation t j p 


DR. SPOONER, A sun A MAYA. MOUNT MERU, 
AND KAI18A 

Like Froftiflsor Xeitli pp. KiB-43),i J am f*ti* 

from being sfitisfied with the evidence adduced hy 
Dr. Spooner In stipporb of hm theory of a Zoroofltiiaii 
period of Indian hiatory i and I a us even i^mewhat 
uiicerlain m in iiie proposed chronological litnits of such 
it peHo<l^ an uncertainty wliich involve* the whole aubjeet 
ill vagueness. As to Ghandragiipta Maury a, I enn conceive 
nathitig more naturally Indian than hig perHoual and fanrilj" 
namc^ and hia whole story. Xevertlieless^ it miist be 
admitted that Dr. Spooner hag made it gallant attempt 
to deal with a real pioblcmp namely, the extent of that 
Persian (or, at kastp western) intluenee which is visible 
in the early architecture, and the fiartioulars of whiclt 
have l^eeii so fully dlocusscd by Professor Griiuwedel In 
his Budfthisikehe Kmvst in Jiidfeti. Even aa regarits 
Baddhijiiii, ill its secomb let us say Oandhatian, period, 
though haidly esrlierp mt jiifusion ofZoroastJ jaUpESpedally 
iconograpliic and artistic, conceptions la by no meariJi 
without probability. 

Coucorriiiig two matters, iinniely the suggestions re- 
fFnrdinsr jVsura Mava and Mouoi MarUp I may venture 
Upon a few coriiments. 

1 . A&ura AFaya 

Di* Spooners pro[>osal to regard J/ajfa, for which an 
early pronunciation ilaia is perfeetly tenable t»lltAS. 
lOOIj, pp^ -Oo, 4G3h ^ *11 adapted borix>wjng of Mazda 
cannot be ootitested In principle, since meU Ijorrowings 
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arc not gov^i^ietl by usccrlcLitic^l plionoiogicjil In^ws \ on 
the otliEt blind, they require proof, which imist DiLtiiTAlty 
be circumgtiLatitil* Dr* Spooner Jia^ not, I tin'nk, 
demonatrjLted; any apfj^ial ooiinexioii of JAwra AI{!t^d<A 
with ardiiteeiarc!i, skj that the matter hasi to bo considered 
principally from the Indian side^ An interesting point of 
resemblance between east and west is ttic GuT^uda-dlivaja 
(GariUmml-anka)^ or eagk standard, of Indian troops^ 
vvbich rcsciiiblea tbc similarly used Persian suindard of 
All lira MaicdA. 

In Sanskrit Uteratiire is not earlier timn 

the MctJiU-hhdmla^ No doubt the woi-d ia perfectly 
explicable as a derivative from the rootofmayd, "Avouder- 
working j^ower/’ which is* of course, Vedic; and we nlight 
titice it actually in the terroinatioii -maya. But this is 
only Ii 3 '^{>ptliesis against hypotliesis. I slionld here record 
a ttO'H noting, liowever, as an evidence for a 

connexion of J/uyu with astroaoiny^ and therefore 
poosiblj' with Persia, the fact that iho 
is ascribed to his aqDiDrship+ 

'riiat an Asura, or demon, is credited with the building 
of great palaces and cities is of some interesL For there 
arc analogies elsewhere^ and not only in ancient Italy, 
where we hear of 

the f&r-fomEMl hold 
Piled by the bonds of giants 
For goddike kings ot old/" 

Is it not possible that mth legends embody Ihe impression 
produced u|ion barbarian oonquerora by the epeclacle of 
great inunuincnts of civiliKution 7 ^ I snspecl that our 
Indo~Eurnpeai] kindred^ Avlicn ih^y fin^t peiiefcrated into 
India, may^ like the Hetlcnic invaderH of Greece, the 
Teutons, Celts, Kjissitcs(7), etc*, have found in places 
a material civili^tiou far in advance of their own* The 
cities of the demons mentioned in the Rig-Veda ma^" have 

'CL Hetio.n'swniu'ki in d'ltratt, TieL i, & €4win. 
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been by ti^j iu<hcui;! merely cTowd and In niiy trase 

they provide an early germ for theideu of the Asura ^laja. 
May we not proceed a step further upon the hypotlietieal 
trail ? Why ^Viould we suppose that the indo-Arians 
reached the Paujab without any eontact with the 
Mesopotamian civiiisdCLtioiifl, the influence of which was 
probably felt (date ?) even as far east as the Fliiidu Kn^sh f 
To those w'ho hold that they pa.ssecl from Europe south of 
the Caspian the kinm'ledge of these civilisations must seem 
indubitable. liideedTit ia certain that Indo-European tribes 
were in the second niLIlenniuiTL B.C. in historical contact 
and conflict with AsayriaH M'e may tlierefore weU concei ve 
that the i<lea of the Asiira Maya, if not hin name, came 
into India with the earliest Ariau tribes. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I even venture upon a 
conjecture eoueerning the woitl itself. It seems to 

be atilt disputed w tie the r the great god of the Assyrians 
woH named from his city or ^iVe rereH*, altbongti the Icittier 
view is predouiiiiaHt i in any case he w^as an imposing 
national symboL It lias been propoaed to regard tiiH name 
as a borrow'iiJg from the early Ariaiiasam (aee Cliadwick 
in Dr. Moulton's Earlt^ S^imnislrmniam, pp- 31-^, note). 
May %ve not, more plausibly, in view of what lias Iwen 
suggested above^ conceive that this very title Amuitl (in 
later Tranian d/mnu) was ilerivcd from tlie name of the 
great god of the Assyrians ? Thb is, I tluiik, a tolerable 
conjecture, for wdiich^ however, 1 would make no Idgher 
elmm. If it is in accordance with fact, the opposition 
between Ahnra ^^laasda and Ltie Daevas in Zorimstriankm 
iS a canfliet between the native Iranian religion and 
u monilining creed from Assyria, it will be rciuenibercd 
til at for Vanina PnjfcS3or Oldetibcrg {Hdi{fiu7i c/f# Vrdtt, 
pp, 103 Htjrp) hsifl suggested a weatern origii]. An Assyrian 
influence involves^ of course, ehronoiogicfil oouscfjuciices. 

* On pnr m thia t Me ft KcLili, IVofiV Indtr, u 

a.Ta-4ij. 
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III point of lltflniry chronology Mount Mom b mthcr 
codtornpomry n'ith M<iya^ since it ivppears in the 
Afahd-blidmia i it ih known to the BudiJhLat Jdtuka, 
Dit^ifdmdd'na, etti, and even judeod to the earliei^t Pali 
bookfk "J'iie tiieury of a borrowitig i&. in tlibi ciisc, perfectly 
tcimbtc. In fact, the evidcrioe is hero far stronger than 
in the ease of J/a^a ; for the thing (mountain) is 

certniiily an iiii|iorfcation, as Dr. Spooner and Sir J. H. 
-Mai'shall agree, and tlio name^ by its v,arianU j-Vertt, 
Siuerti (probably the ^olo early Pali form), and Sument^ 
iimnireats the hcfliiation of an alien vvord. 

TliiH is tlie more piobabJe since itount Mem belongs to 
XI geographical] afj"fitcdi which has been supposed to have hud 
a foreign origin. The seven at the centre of which 

it IS placed, have iMjen compared (Iranian Grmuh'iss, ii, 
p. (JT3 and rofil) with the Ave^tan aoheiiie of seven districts 
or iiiid their absence from the Vedic iiteratnre 

tends to coniirni the supposition. As the mountain of the 
gods, Mem would also reproseiit a conception wdiich rccqra 
ill the Greek Olympus. 

Dr. f^poonera etyiiiological trcatuient of the dame will 
hardly find supporters. To m^^self it sofidTifl that wc ought 
to start with the Forui (which iii sense is not 

a naiuraj compound), whence Meru will have arisen by 
uiisuiideniiaiiditig. Semitic scholarii may be able upon 
this basis to point to a probable etymon; but it ahonid be 
the name of a real or niytliologioal uiotintaiu (e.g. the 
Tower of Balio]), or sometliing siiggeativc of an oBlro- 
noitiieal "polo'** Doubtless the uaine Sumer was known 
■flown to a sudiciently Jute time for a borrowings and the 
alternative form with (for Shiuur is, as Mr. EIIIk 
cnufimia mo in stippiH&ing, an erpiivalent of Sumer) 
ruiiiindH iia of Sin^ru by the aide of Swmei’ribut in there 
any evidence that Sumer w'a^f ever conceived as a hill of 
tlie giMls, or a centre of a sy^ileiii of world-regioiiu f 
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3. A^'a^mpruia. 

After these hypothctica.1 disqiilsldoDS an on nee of faet 
may be A^eleeme, if related to the same subject of 
borrowing from the West, The word kuv^n in the sense 
of a eertain weight, whence the Coin MrAkljJtf.fia=pfi£Hia^ etc-^ 
IS regarded by Cunningham (Cfein# o/ A w^inif p- 6) 

as “pTobably indigenous, as it is derived from fcru>/i, to 
mark or furrow "p This view' is no longer tenable, Hiiiro 
the Iranian lexicon provides us with the woi*d hirki in the 
sense of a certalo w^eight, and Dr, L IL Gray has alread}' 
(Journal of the Atnericait Orieiitai Society» vol. xx. 
pp. 54-5) equated it to tlie Sanskrit wordn Moreover, the 
money of the Aramaic colony in Egypt during tlie nixtli 
century ito. was reckoned in kar^: see Professor 
SocliaiPa P{ipynt& und Ostraka (Leipzig, 

1911, fiidex),£, Meyer, Der Pap^rmfitnd vm EhphimiiH^ 
(Leipzig, 1912, pph 56 sqq.). Whatever bo the uHimate 
source of the word, whether Egypt or Biibylon or else¬ 
where, il miiat rank wdth the Vedic mand, or mina, as ati 
importation from Weatern Asia. 

F, W, Thom AH, 
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t. Lc consail de la fondation, ayant perdu par lu inort 
son inembre T* Karsstcn, remplac^i en Heptcinbre deriiier 
par le docionr K. Kmper, professeur a i university 
d"Am?terdam, cat cotnpqsu comme suit: C. Snouck 

Hnrgronje (president). 31. Th. Houtsiria, T. .h De Boer. 
K, Kuiper, et C- Van Vollenhoven (s^cr^^talre-trcsorier). 

2, Le docteur J, Bergstrasser de Leipdc.dout Ic voyage 
en Syrie ot en Pales tine a subventiouue par la fondation 
en 1914, a public en 1915 plusicurs r^ultats de se 3 
enquete^* 
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3. Au mob de ^pteifibr^, 1915^ la Fondatiod a fait 
pariiibn!: dnjz Brill li L^ydo sa deuxii^tne ptibli- 

catioiv, r^itiod critique du KiiAti al-F&khir d'al-Mufaddal 
in%r M. C. A. Storey, Dea eseuiplairca out ^te ulTeria 
a plu^icura bibliotlieque^ publlques ct priv^s; ks autrei^ 
exeidplairea sont ea vcnte cbez F^iLcur a 6 Uoriiw 
hollandaia. 

4- Datis aaderdierc rcuniort k conseil a pris k k cboj-ge 
de la fondatiga la publication d'tine ^tude de M. L 
Goldziber siir h tralti- d^al-ObaKkli contre lea 
d^ii^ par 1 auteur au KImlife al-Miiatariiir. Le council 
e^pere que rcaqTre puiese paraUri! ehez VMiteur Brill au 
Oouta dc 191U, 

5, capital de la fotidarion iStaitt rc^ k iiiecqe, k 
ruputaut noidinal cat de '21,500 ftoriria (43,000 franca). 
Kn outre au ruDia dc iiovembre, 1915, Im renteadieponiblca 
inontaiciil k plus de 3,300 aorina (O.&OO fraiu^X 

0. 11 cat- encore di^poiilbie un certain uombre 
d'cxeniplaircs de la prctaierc publication de la fondation^ 
c.Ad. la reproduction pliotograpldque de la Ilamtkali d'al- 
Riibturi (1009; uianuscrit de I^eyde repute unique); ]e 
prix cn eat dc 100 florinc bolkndais. C'eat au profit dc 
la fondation que oont vendua ces exemplaircs, aiusi que 
ceux du KitAb al-Fakhir. 

AVp^dB?!^, l&iS. 
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The PiiABiuKAitA School ot’ Pcbya MIkImsa. By 
MaijamahofaohvAva UANOANiTMA JhL Alkliabm]p 
1911 . 

Thia Ta tlie thesk which obtained Cor Br. G&£igilnuLiltd 
Jhn the degree of D. Litt^ from the Utiiveisity of Allahabmd, 
mid it IS a work well deserving timt hoiioor hy reosop. 
both of the iotiiDsic merit of its compositiop aiid the 
novelty of the contents^. It foil to his lot to discover the 
Brhatl of Prahhakara which contains his exposition of 
the lidmHiiisa, and thus presents the authentic aceouiit of 
the great rival ay stem of iDterpreUitioit to that of KutaarilaH 
wliicli has been made accessible in the author's iran^ations 
of Kumarila's trealbes, the h'idtarcirfiilrd and ru-n^™- 
The present work gives an account of the 
Minifiriien, in which for the first titiie not only is the 
system set out in considerable detaJl, but the contmated 
views of Prabhakara and Kunmrila arc given wliencver 
the evidence pennits of this being done. 

The work ifi divided into five chapters of varying 
length and importance. Tlie lastp dealing sumtnarily with 
the Afimaihsa principles of interpretatioii and the legal 
literature, is superseded by the Tagore J^w Lectures oil 
tbe same topicL The fonrlli is a sketch of ilic sacrlflciai 
ritual, which ie of iibtk insporlance or value in comparison 
with the Tvork of Weben Hillebrandt, and Calaad and 
Henry, tliough it is almost a necessary adjunct to the 
votuiiie. The first is a summary account of the history 
of Miiiiuihsa> and canuct be regai-ded as very satisfactory 
as regards the question of the identity of tlio early 
Vrttikara on the SCitra of Jainiini^ who has ekewheie 
and here also (p. 179) been identilled by the author with 
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£1i&vadu^ OT Upavflrajip but \tiio is cert&inly nci titer of 
these auiborities, und wUo bos lieeu identified, though 
without liny adotpalo groundp by Jftoobi ^ with BodlUiyaua. 
It is tbe Vrttiknra wiul not tbe Bhd^a which eites 
Upavai*^ dd BhAjtavan (p. 7). Moreover^ tlie legend 
which places Sabarsi in tSie period 57 m-C. as father of 
Vikram^itya, VAriibaiuilura, and Bhartrhari la clear 
utterly valueless for chronology. So alsio ia the triidition 
ivhich is cited to show that Prabhakara was the pupil of 
Kaumrila, a view which is rightly disposed of by the 
author, who adduces for the contrary view, that Prahbakara 
is older than Kutu^rila, the fact that the Brfiati never 
cites Kumarilaa views—the one exception being only 
apparent—that Kuiuarila frequently attacks views 
expressed by Prabiiilkarap and that in style Prabhakarn is 
more simple and more akin to the tone of the Bhd^ya 
than is Kumarila, whose style ^Imwa aiHnitics wdih that 
of Baiikara. The same impreaaion is to be gathered from 
the philosophical views of Kumarila, wliich in some cases 
at any rate seem clearly iniprovements cleliberately made 
on those of Prabhakarn t thus, in the case of iIlf^i^Onee^ 
while Prabhakarn is content to admit that the result of 
inference as a Pramana need not be cognition of something 
not known, Kurnarila imiists that the essential featnie 
of inferemie is the bringing out of souietbing which is not 
actually known ; so^ when tbe presence of fire on tbi^ 
mountain b inferred from tbe existence of smoke, we add 
a definite nc^v fact to uur knowledge, despite the fact Ihat 
the essential ooniiexion of smoke and firs is the Ijaajs of 
the inference. Again, in the Case of Arthapattb or 
presumption, while Prabhakara is satisfied to explain ita 
differfiiiCe from inference as ariBiug from the fact til at ^ 
while inference must rest on an inured fact, vist* the 
presence ol smoke^. presiimptiou adses from a facU 
e.g. tbe noii-preseiice of X in his houJie, despite iiis being 

^ ■! Ktxi| VS 44:1^. 
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&lu^e, which CAUEs-e^^ doubt both t:<i the ot^ri'cd fact of 
ubt^iicc aud th^ belief iu tho life df X, Kiinmrila ou his 
part tiudrt the doubt to He, not in the absence or the Hfe, 
but in the inconHisteney of the two, which requires 
n presuiuption to remove it. 

Chapter ii presents a detailed account of the phiksophy 
proj>er of PrabliHkEira and Kniiiarilap aud b of Llxe greatest 
Interest, Both phitosopliers believed in the absolute 
accuracy of cognitions ossudi^and refused to accept tlie 
dt^tinclluii of author!lative and tmunthoritativc cognitions 
proposed by the logiciaua But it is clear that in this 
doctrine there lay a oonfuaion between the realit}^ of the 
cognition as a psychic entity and its validity. Incorrect 
cognitions are in normal men made by them to rest ou 
defective reiiicmhrance in one form or another^ Perception 
is either of external things or of interaal states^, such us 
pleasure mid pain, desire, aversion^ or ellbrl: in either 
ease it ifi essential ly dependent on the contact of mind 
with the soulp and in the ease of external perception there 
must bcp ill addiiiou to the contact of mind with soub 
tlic contact of the object with the seiisc organ, the contact 
of the qualities of the object with the semw organ, and the 
contact of tho organ with the mind; the mind is atomic, 
since only thus is there brought about tliat contact between 
it and the omnipresent souJ which renders the rise of 
cognition possible. The exiBLcuce of the sense organa is 
proved by the variety of experience which could not 
otherwise \yo encountered. 

The question of self-consciouitneas is a famouti crux of 
Indian philoscipliy, iind is answered by Prabbakara in Lhc 
sense that the cognition itself is not an object of mental 
pei*<!cptiou, since tliat position expoaes its holder to the— 
in India—fatal accusation of a rt'fjrejmu^ in injinitnm, 
since if a perception is noccss&ry to observe a cognition 
there will be need of another perception to observe it, 
and BO ou. The cogtiition is therefore only a matter of 
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inference; It b mfci'i-od na existing^ not cOgpiKed at all 
The jmme positiou b ndopLfld. according to the author, by 
Knrnarib, bill it in difEcuIt to whether this in prccLfsdl}^ 
correct: the cited by the author himaelf, 

expressly asserts that the eonnejtioii of tho so1£ with the 
object in Jtid^va^pralifiUc^agafnyi^ (p. *^7\ Tina view, too. 
Heema toora in accordance with tiie opinion held by 
Kiiiimrila o£ the relation of the KonI to consciousness: in 
the opinion of Pmbliillcara tho Roni is the substratum of 
consciousness, or b the notion of the I, wlui:}! is essentially 
hound lip with oonscioasnEsss, and which is apprehend edp 
but not as object, in every apprehension. On the other 
imndp the view of Knmartla is that the soul is pure 
conscloiisnp^s, and ttuit it is the object of perception by 
mind p, 101)i n view which would be 

hardly coiisistCTit with a refusal to iidinit that coguitian 
is the object of mental apprehension. Kiiniarila in tliia 
%doAv thus oeciipieB a position interniodmte between the 
Vedanta and the system of Pmbhiikara. in that he acoopUs 
the iilontity of the soul and CDiisciousnesSp but rejects the 
theory of the sclf-illuxaiimtion of soul adopted by the 
Widmita. The Vedanta view of soul Pmbhakam rejects on 
the ground that it is inconsistont with the fact of deep 
alcep, in which the soul exists \rithout conscioiisness. and 
the logician's view that soul is perceived by Tiiind is 
rejected on the usual ground of a In infinitinn, 

hut his own views of tlie mode of knowing a cognition and 
the soul are not very clearly put: he seems, how'ever, to 
aim at explaining the HOiil as the auhject of kiiOAvledge, 
and n cogiiUion as a state of the soul which cannot be an 
object of knowledge^ being essentially the act o! knowing, 
the energy of the subject called forth by the presence of 
au object, external or internal. To ascribe to infer^^ncB the 
kianvledgoof ilic cognition is not, how'cver+a happy idea. 

The object given in perception b essentially real : 
Prahhakarn ia clcaily opixjsed to the sugg<^stion that it 
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be held to be either absolutely onreal or to have 
luerely a metiUil reality : he inaists that in dread]e there 
in really rernetnbrance of aettial reality formerly perceived; 
whatever b«thc case with the Vrttikara ^ there iano reason 
to doubt that he loeaxit to refotrc the Vijfsanavada as nmeh 
as the EjQuyav-^4A. The objeota of perception are aiibsUoees, 
qualities, and getierality which lie holds to be 

fiotncthing different front the individuals in which it la 
manifested and to Ik directly perceptible, against the 
view of Euniarila tlmt it jr perceptible only in the 
individuals in which it inheres. From this tJiete appears 
to follow the difference between the two lu regard to what 
is the object m cognbed t Kuriiitrila treats it os the 
individual objvct, neither genus nor differentia being 
discriminated, while Prabhskara makes It the claos 
character and the specific individuality, but subject to 
the litnitation that the tiling is nut at ^rst apprehend as 
actualiy being an individtiaJ belonging to n specific class, 
a stagei which develops with the activity of the soul in 
the form of renieriibiiLuce into specific and determinate 
apprehension, which despite the factor of memory is iield 
by both schools to be capable of giving valid knowledge. 
It is denr, however, that these three sets, substances, 
qiialitics, and generality, do not exhaust ihe object of 
perception as stated by the aulhur {p. 37): the category 
of dependenee or itiberenec (imralaTitmla) is in part at 
least perceptible, and the same thing would seem to apply 
LU similarity (pp. 39, 90), 

Iiifonenee in large measure is based on perception; thus 
the lielief tfiat smoke a i ways rises fioin fire ie duo to 
repeated perceptions^ eliminating tlie possibility of crix^ri 
f hough tile value of negative iusfancea is not recognized 
by either Prabhakara or Kuinikrila. Sorno matters wliich 
lie f>c 3 mnd perception are knowu by inference only, in 
particular the category of force can thus only be 

* 5m Jftwbl, |ijCr eit- 
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known—a fire burns by virtue of this jjowcr; motion or 
action (ibirman), again, can only thus be known, though 
Kuiimrila believes that motion can be directly perceived. 

In these cases, however, there is a certain connexion with 
perception: the actual movement in not visible hut the 
changed position ia j the power of ttie tire to hum is 
invisible but the result ia seen. But tlic nature of 
inference is not furtlier investigated, nor is tliere any 
trace of a recognition of the fact that inference and 
perci^ptioii are not really in ultimate csaencs separable aa 
instrniueiitB of knowledge, being but ditfereut aspects of 
one process. 

The other Pmmatiosare of much less interest: Auumaua 
is tbo recognitiou that soruethiug not present in perception 
is similar to soiuething present in perception, tliosiiuilority 
of wliicb to the thing not present is directly perceived. 
Artbapatti has been vnentioncd above, and the doctrine of 
the eternity of the connexion of word—composed of 
letters—and meaning, atid of the word it.sel[ with its 
authoritfttivo character, if not aniiiteresting in some of 
its developmcnta, such aa the question uf tlie use of words 
aa merely denotativo ondi the controversy between 
Prnbhakara’s view that woHa have mesuing only in 
sentences of command, and Kumiirila's acceptance of 
meaning of words jxn- nr.is not of piiikjsophic importance. 

In tlie categories set np by the two schools Kumiriln 
differs considerably from Prabliiikara in rcckoiiiug iu 
AbbaV a in four distinct forms, prior ncgnttoji, utter 
destruction, abaolute negation, and mutual negation, ju-st 
Its be admits Ahhivo as a Pramana in face of Prabh&kara’s 
refusal to recognise it, ilis positive rategories are but 
four, flubstanee, quality, actiou. and gen oral ity, to which 
Prabhilkara adds inherence, force, atid Bitiulnrity : the last 
is expressly denied to be a category by Kumfitila, and he 
seems to have rejected the other tw'o os definitely included 
under substance. The inherence (sUfUflTityM) of the 
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logicians he tri-atcd as merely a form of the thioga tiicni- 
B^ives, In. the caso of substance both agree in reckoning 
as siicli onrtht fire, and air, whicli are perceptible, 

aiiil etlier^ smtil, miisd, ^pace, and time, which rnust, it 
aeenis, be aBeertaincd by a specica of inferenoe : to these 
JCy iimrila adds darkness and sound. Darkness Prabliycara 
rejects m l^eing inoreiy absence of itglit, but, iia he holds 
tliat the ether is iisFerred as the suhotratuiii of sounds it is 
not clear why he does not Include it in his categories. 
Both agree in treating tlie poni as distinct from the bcsly, 
which is, however^ csaeKtially related to il as the soul 
has ex|ierience only as connected wdth mind in a detinite 
Inxly, from the senses^ and, ai^conding to Prahhukara, from 
the Euddlii. It isi omnipresent but limited by ituiid. and 
eteimal, miJ tikero are many souls, not one only m held by 
the \ edanta, a fact proved by the neoessity we are 
tinder of attributing to other soais action wliicli we 
perceive, and the dbitinot Dharma and Adtiarina which 
aceampaiiy (fiderent bodies* ami are not experiericed by 
any souI not connected; with that body* The two schools, 
however^ diHer as to the exact nature of the aoiil, whether 
OB pure consciouauess or as the subdtratuui of consciousuess. 
But both concur in denying the existence of Cod: He ia 
required neither to superintend the origin and destruction 
of the w'orld, which do not take place at any oner moment 
but proceed uueeaBingly, nor to apportion merit and 
demerit, which cannot its subtle qualities of souls be 
affected by anything save soul itself, and the utiivcTse 
has to lie regained as a never-ending process of things 
coiaiiig int4> existence and paasing out of it, under the 
Induencc! of tfio Dharma and Adharma of the souIh 
ensouling the bodies coming into touch with those things " 
(pp. ^7* 8Rh The final end is the destruction of the 
present Isxly and the non-production of any future 
body, whereupon the soul ceases to have any experience 
whatever, and can know neither freedom from pain nor 
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positi vfl bliss. In view of tins fact it is difGcult ti> deny 
that Prabliikarn's view tliat the boiiI b not pure consnioiis- 
iiCJis in snpeiior to that of Kuaie.ri!a. which no doabl 
under Vediinln influence asserts it is such consciousness! 
and this, ns conBcioiiaucus involves exporicnco, b dearly 
li DOEitL'iadl^ctiDJi in tertns. 

With the vi^ 5 m■ of soul as the Ktileli-ata well a^t?cK. tlm 
assignment to it by Prabhakaroof tiio qnalUies of Buddlii. 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, destiny, and 
Sariiskuro, DHistiny, which takes the form of Dliarma ov 
Adhamm, wbofle ‘positive content is dotermined by 
scripture alone, b tlic guiding power of the soul, but 
the Saihskuni is of great iiin>ortahce, os it ia that wlitch 
accounts for tlic reuiembrance of a previous oogniLlon, 
whence the rfindeting “ faculty ” adopted by the antiior. 
The ralaiion of these well-known powers is ectn Tn dreams: 
the possibility of dreftins is presented by Saiii.skArc, the 
character of the dream espevience by destiny. 

Compared with the many points of interest raised in 
ehopter ii. the following chapter must he regarded as of 
minor interest, though it contains a fnll iuialysia of the 
Miiiiiithsn syatom, and adds largely to our knowledge of 
its reasonings. It b rate to find anything obviously 
wrong in tbe autlior'a views, such as the doctrine that the 
metrical portions of the Yajurveda are comparatively 
inodeni fp. 115). which seoma based on aomo mbunder- 
standing. Special value attaches to the detenniued effort 
tpp. 159 - 67 ) to make clear the doctrine of the result of 
sacrifice, oprating aa Apurva according to Kuunirilu, or 
as Niyoga according to Prabhakara, whose view in tbis 
case b fnmkly found defective by the author, 

Tlic lusting value attadiing to this learned andtiionghtful 
work should not have been lesaened by the deplorable 
transliterotioii adopted, the large number of mbpriiits, 
a lid the flimsiness of the binding. 

A. BEhiiiEDAi.K Kkjth. 
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Ihe Sweets of Au En|;]ii3ih TratmlaiJDii 

of tlifi Klui^^&rijikliandakhikiya of Srthari^. By 
G. Tiiin^ux and QjiiiGiNATii a Jjia- Allahiibad. l&lll. 

It that the r&spon.siblliiy fur Lhe translution of 

the fame UK work of Sri harp rests with Dr^ Gat'i^nuthEi 
Jhi* whuso Jiame itideed aloue api>ears as tiie translatur 
of the second volume of the work, the part, played by 
Dr^ TJuljAut having bvcit con lined to giving assiataiicc in 
the rendering of the earlier portion of the text. It is 
well that the work should liave been translated: the 
author prides Inmself on having Introduced hard knolAi in 
order to repel the wicked and ignorant, winch b another 
way of saying that he has made the work as difficult as 
he could. We have tlierofore to deal^ not with obscurity 
caused hy profundity of thougiit, but with tlie Baiiie 
foolbh fibaurdity whicii Induced poets to seek distinction 
by perversion of langiiage and search for the i^condito of 
whicli Haim*a own is a good specin]exi+ But 

the value of this text as a specimen of Indian dialectic is 
sufficiently great to justify the labour spent on making 
a version of it: if even after all the efforts of tlie 
tmtislator there remain many dark passages, that ia 
Eir matter of no real importance, as the book is destitute 
of constructive thought of any real kind. 

The object of Hai^ is to pixive! that the logicians wdth 
thoir assumption of the reality of existence were guilty of 
ft complete bluudur. and his mode of doing ao as the Kimpb 
one of taking each of the dehnitions set up by the I^yaya 
school and proving ib to be untenable. This he does for 
all their tranii&^aSp tlieir categories, and the various forum 
of reason lug. The process is supposed to prove that 
e verytlling is ftUtTT'noniii fyUt and the logician is confronted 
with the dilLinima that either the arguments and the 
coudliisions of Hai'p are correct and his dcHnitions an* 
vvrtmg, Or that the argujuents arc wu'ong, and, os they arc 
based strictly on the principles of logic, there must be 
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KOinething fiindninotitallj' wrong in tliese principles* TImh 
ia of course eriatic of the worat type, and tliougli It ia tlio 
part of the work an which Hhtmi iiionliHutely prides 
himself its absolute value may be regarded as inf. 

More interest altacliea to the positive position which 
lies nt the basis of H area’s v ic iva : ns agai nst th c XaiyAyik as 
he denies the reality of the external world, in thisagreehig 
with the ^iiayuvRda of Wnddhisni, hut he parts from that 
school in their denial of the reality of consciousnesj. and 
accepts with the Vijfiaimvada the views that conseionsness 
is real* But from this school he diverges by nflserdug, a*s 

against the many, luomontary, nud constantly changing 
conscioiisucsse.'i accepted by tlicm, tlie real existence of 
one conscioushCfls, non-dificrentiated and eternal, which Is 
necessarily self^ividenced. and cannot lie proved by any- 
thing else. As against the Kaiyiiyikas tliis position is 
maintained on the authority of the Veda, which is recognized 
as valid by that school, and it ia defended against the 
ttr<niiiient that perception reveals diflereiice on the ground 
that perception shows difference merely between things, 
and catinnt tUfiercntinle between cognilinns and things, 
or between several cognitioiia. Therefore cogiiitiona cannot 
lie differentiated, and we are driven to the view that 
apparent differences between things arc mere fotse 
appearances, created liy tlie cosmic defect Maya, atlncked 
inexplicably'^ to the principle of undi fie rent iated conscioua- 
just as in the Tiidividnal error is due to defeet of 
the mind or sense apparatus. Again, the difference stated 
to be pcroeivtHl by the individual auioug ditFercnt thiiiga 
cannot be proved: if the difference inheres in the thinga, 
then they arc really related as identical, in virtue of having 
the sniuo thing iiihorent in them, w'bitc, if it pines not 
inhere, there arUcs the need of establisliiug a t-sitmin 
f/uirf to mediate between differenee on the one liand and 
tlie things which differ on the other, leading to a iv^resstts 
The obvious reply that the Vedic texts on 
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which the Vednnta theory is built are diverse 1*1 met by the 
afhiihLKioii of the relative and conventtonal reality of these 
texts, but a deniid of their absolute reality. Aa against 
the ^'ijflanavadap on the other hojid, Sktress is laid on the 
fact that the ordinary view ilmtthe object and thecognijEcr 
are essentially different is eontnwiicted by the fact that 
there is cognition of the I wliere the subject- uud object 
of cognition are one, and the view that the cognition and 
the object ate different Is contr-ndicted by the fact that if 
tliia were ao the consciousness "'1 know” in which the 
cognition is also the object cognl/^ would bo iuipossible. 
The doctrine of Prabhakata. according to which A cognition 
is apprehended in the process of apprehension of the 
object of the cognition^ ia rejected, because in the VediiJita 
view piini copscionaness bos, properly speaking, no object, 
and consciousness is declared to be self-evidenced froiu its 
very nature. Whereas the Buddhist view^ is that all 
things cannot be defined, and are devoid of any oasignable 
nature or clmracter^ the VedantiuH declare that absolnle 
reality belongs to cortseionsness abne^ while all else is 
ncitikcr alisolutely real nor yet ahsoltibdy unreal, tbe 
latter staienient being due to the fact that otherwise 
there would be flat contradiction with experience^ It ia 
clear tbai the pcjsiiicn of the A^edantin is an excessively 
difBculi onct and Llar^ cannot be said to make it oircctive. 
In the opinion of the translator it must be assumed that 
ihe Vedanta of ^Saitkara was really a coniproniise between 
I ho tlioronghgoing iileiilLSiii of the Buddhist Vijfiojiavuda 
iitid the orthodoxy of the A'edic philosophers, and he 
e.vpressly rejects Lbe view* that the docirme of Sankara m 
udutiibruted in tho 0pani^ds. This doctrine, which is 
tbaL adopted In some degree by Jacobi^ though lie admits 
that lbe Maya thcoiy arose firat In some Aupani^daseboob 
is not, how'ever, supported Ijy any very cogcfit reasoivmg. 
The similarity bctw'cen tbe Vijrianavuda and the Yedfiiila 
is paUuit and undeniable t Lhe serf/d of tlie 
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V"ediinti^1im$ A |iar£il]el m miMof tli^i Buddhbts, 

Bqt it 15 itiipc^ible to n,uccpt as a s^rioos argunitjiit tlie 
statement (i* p. iii) that ** Biiddliiaizi was from tliu very 
t«»a+^ntia31y aiicli rh wa iiiid il in tlie TripiiaUft— 
a pbilo^pliy of ideB.li5tic nihilbnif whl^h bolds ( I ) that 
the friiitfxil liiOtarco of all error xvas tli« iinroiinij<fd IjNiHtf 
in the reality and existeTice of the cxlemal world, (2) tlmt 
all known or kiiowable objects are rebtiva to a conscious 
Kubject, and (3) the whole pbenoinenal world b a mere 
illusion ■\ That thiB waa tbe prluiitive form of EuddhiBni 
will hrtfe to be proved with definite arj^meiits of a very 
dijcided type^ and wbat is atilJ more iniporbaiit it would 
liave to ijo ahown that the pure idealism of the Vedanta 
with the belief in the sole reality of a single eonseioiisness 
is not found in several Important paaaagea of the earliefit 
Upanii^ds. It is vvliolly unnece^ry to suppose that 
8ai'ikara and bis ^redeeesaor Gaudapada ¥ 7 ere not influenced 
deeply by tiie Sunyavada and the ViJfjaoavada of tlio 
Euddhiets, hut It is certainly as yet the most natural vww 
to hold that the extreme idealism of the fJpanisads Jed m 
tlie case of Buddhism to tlie development of a nihil ism, 
which after maintaining itself for a period itj the Sunyavftda 
was brought into less flagrant eoutmdiction with common 
sense in the Vijftriuavflda, and indeed later Dbarmakirti is 
credited with going so far as to declare m absolutely real 
the scries of Awhos. Such a view of the development of 
the schools is much more prolxabte than one which ascribes 
to Euddhism the origination of a nihiliaru without a direct 
precursor in the idealism of the UpuniBads which leads 
at once to niltibsiii by its denial of the activity of the 
Bralimanr which is made to consist of ctmaciouflness without 
thouglit: a conception which stands in the most pronounced 
contnuit to t he Aristoteiioii conception of the divine nature. 
h"mm the BFiihiiiuy of the Upanisads, as conceived in tlie 
doctrine nttrihutcd Lo Yfijtmvalkya, to nihilism is merely 
n logical step, nnd it was evidently taken by the Buddhista, 
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but uot by the Vednnta school,of \vhicii ^mlkarfi is the 
moat brillinnt exponent 

A. riRnrcrEnALE Keith, 


The Durv of An an da Kang a PitXAi, VoL 111 

There jiiii many who will welcome the tliiril volume^ 
of the Diary after a particularly long delay of eight 
years ‘ and Lheir wekoiiie will not be Ui any way less 
warm tliau that which they acct^rded to the forincr 
Tolnmes. There is a general feeling that the examination 
and translation of the diary are hi the right hands; mid 
that when the work is finisLied we shall have a vnliiahk 
piece of teistimony from an unusual point of view as to 
what happened on the coast" at a critical periwl in 
the history of the Flononmble East India Company's 
Corcanandel seltlcmeiits. 

The third vplnme denb with ilie period between 
October l&, 1746, and March 14, 1747, only five months^ 
hut months full of liktorieal imporiEknee to the French 
and English Coiiipaniea, It has always been a source of 
wonder that tlm diary was written at all. To keep 
a diiiTj' or to preserve historical I’ccords is entirely 
coutrai y to the genius of ilic Dmvidiaiis of the South, 
ThiB vain me afFords some due to the discovery of the 
reason for so wide a departure from the national tiabit. 
Between pp, Mri aarl nlH2 Eanga Filial records his own 
opinion of Idmseir, his clevernessJiis keenness of inielled, 
his boldness of conception« his extraordinary ^imhlicstions 
as a Minister of State, and his success os a diplomatist. 
He hod a very Jiigh opiujon of his own importance and 
abilities. The diar^' was not su iiiueh intended m a true 
record of what happciu^J from flay to day, ns to hand 
down to posterity the greatness and the importance o£ 
Allan da tlanga Pi 1 Taj, 

^ OlitAiuhliTo firfHm Any of i\¥& an Eiigfltmil or in India For the 

Wllfr of llJulm.’H li nroumelit {HihliLutiunfi, pr\uc Rb. 3 ox 4#. 
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II. Di]pl«ix tieeiiis to liavb conflitHed liint !ii ull iuipoi'tiint 
inattere of state, and csjMiciaily ia tlie transaction of alfuirs 
with the country powora niouDtl, Hifl iiilliienca at the 
time was iiniuense, No wonder that lie had ehi hi^ii on 
opinion of Juinself; ttiid that he kept u diary to place Ida 
actions, which were quite judicious and iriHe, upon record, 
for the futu re aduiiratiou of h is ch i 1 dren's eh i Id reii. There 
is no evidence that he had any intetitioii itf juibliahiu^ 
his diary for the information of the world in general; 
if there was any intention at the hack of his mind, it was 
that his own family and dcscendaiita should know the 
story of his power and importance. They would prohahly 
h-am of the greatness and the poiver of Dupteix. tie 
vrisbed tliem to undcrsta.nd that Rauga Pillai was greater 
and more powerful * that he was the auperior pei'Soii whuau 
advice was taken by Dupleix in preference to acting on his 
own decision, not only in commercial and inunicqHd matters 
but in political and lailitar^' matters also. 

One of tlic principal events of the peritii] was the 
treacherous dealing of Duplcix with tho English mcirrhants 
regarding the treaty they entered into with Admiral do la 
Bourdonnais. In tlie tiuine of tlieir own mosterH thev 
made a definite armngemeat with the Frcncli Admiral in 
the name of his maHtcr, the King of Francse, Duploix 
recogniaed the binding force of the treaty: hut he made 
It itupossible for the English ( ioveruor and Council to 
observe the conditions, ite then tore up the treaty and 
took possession of Madi'a.s and all that it Contained. Tliia 
is now common knowledge l but the diary may still be 
read with proBt, to see how one sl*p led to another in tlm 
sequence of events during which Duplcix anccessfutly 
UvisltH] oim purpofle to einotibcr. 

Pillai dpt only IiehJ money and influence at liiji 
L-utdiiiiinfJ ; he had also a body of Irniued spies hy wbojn 
he made hts iuriuiries. Requested by Dupleis to discover 
whore the English concealed their treasure, he set his spies 
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to work ahd meiitinnE!i1 soinc plnc^K Ih&y Imd hi^rd 
iiicliKlirij^ 0f iht hhiglbtii Cyirch, Is it poesibk 

tbiiL the old I71iurc}| pkte, preseiiU'd bj Governor Yale 
and other worthies, wm concealed in iliiji way f 

Aiintht.^r important Qvmii wa.H tlie of Kawab 

MalifurK Khan and his Aitrot army cF Muhamiimdjui 
soldiers by M. Famdis wiLh a coinparalively small force 
of French soldiers^ Afric-ans, and SepoyThe 

tninfiUtom ileal at aonie length in the Appendi:; with tlie 
probable site of this victory* Yet it seems to be quite 
plain fiorn tJrmes narrative that the attack was dme It* 
fhi (Mm of Mylapoie; tlmt when .llalifn/^ Khati'^s troopH 
gave way they found tlienisclves at once uindug the 
hotiBeSp irYliidi were the accoridary cause of their confusion. 
Thin could not have happened if the Kcene of the attack 
had been that accorded to it by local tradition, which 
appears to be hardly worth a tiecoiid thought. 

The diarist records that the Englisli luerchants wci’e 
not treated as prisoiicrs by Bupleix. They looked forw'ord 
to the time wdicri they W'ould redeem their fort and their 
town; they were received os honoured guests at 
Fondichnrr_v. Mcatnvhile Dnpleiv and Kaiiga Pillat 
plotted with the Kawab of Aitrot as to the easiest method 
of getting ftnal pudMCssiou of the I2ast India Company 'a 
property on the eoast. An to the movable property, 
a great part of it was lost in the storm which succeeded 
the capture of the Fort, Much of it had been hidden in 
the town of Myliipore, and was looted hy the Fi^nch when 
they dvfeated the army nf Mahfius Khan. There was no 
chance* of recovery* 

The victory of Faradis incensed the Nijcaiu against tlie 
XaWalla of Ancot. and the latter against th^ French J 
that the Xawiilis continued to act in a fvieiidly way lo the 
EngliKh at Fort St. David, and pratalbly prevented the 
French finm taking |ios3ies.iion of it. On one isceaflion 
tlie French were driven Iwvck to Pumticherry wdth the km 
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of tiearlj Orll tlitiir flupplieji. Soon after Dupkix perHimded 
tlie Arcoi Nawaba hy iimanK of brilfea anj promises to 
co-operate wtlh hun instead of opposing him. The roRuU 
was that the struck Lhoir camps near Fort 

St, David; atsd that tlie French attacked the Fort and 
nearly anccecded iu taking it. Tlie opportune arrival 
of a British ftcet saved it. 

It is a pleastire to notice the cai-e with which the 
iranalatloti haa been nwde. There are a few little matters 
witUwhicUwe might qiiarruL For instance, Pcddutiayakkan 
on p, OS ia an oflicial title, not a pei’soiuil name. On p, 21L 
oceura the phrase Be off with you, air'"; and we wonder 
w^mt the original TaintI is : it can hardly be the restmine<] 
cei'emotiicius fonnnta of dtamiasnl in eomnion use. Once 
again, on p, 200 (lovcnior Moi-ae la rnferred to in the text 
asGeneralat ItasIroH: and the translators write after 
it “ (»ic) OB if it were the mistake of the diarist and not 
of tlieidselves. But there is no mistake. It was the term 
in use hy the Company to indicate a pei-son who had more 
than local authority ■ they applied it to those whom tliev 
occasionally gave a wider ngthority to supervise tlidr 
adliirs in India, ft is the origin of the second pitrt of the 
title Governor-Cicnciah 

Tlieae little ci'itleisui;^ do not affect onr gratitude to 
all eoiieerned in tin- pruciiiction of the voliiiiie. We are 
(ysptelttlly gmli-fiil to the tiqvonitneiit of Mtidins mid thu 
ImtJHitttofH, vrho have set to work only jiiat in tiuni to 
prevent portions of the reciml Ik-Iji'; lost tlnniigh tJeeny. 
Wo Itopo that ajiothcr volume will noou make its 
»Pi»[tranflo. Fit ask J■E^Nv^ 

Ansual llEi'i>Hr OP THE Mtsohe Ancii*pyjrjxucAH 

Dkpahtitknt pfjK THE veau J9l4-15. Bv B. 

NahaSimhacmar. Fol.; pp. 71. with 32 pInteMv 

We havo Itiarned to Iwk forw-mrl oveiy year witli 
anticipation to the nppeaniimc of Mr, XaiMiinliftclmFs 
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Reports, kDoiviD" timt lie always li^ssomctliiiig hitereitkig 
to tell aud soiiiething lie&utiful to show. And thia year 
again we are not disappointecL Here are recorded ^ and 
excellently iLlnstrated^ the E^urveys of a large number of 
aites of great atcbsseologieai Interest and a^athetie cbarm, 
cbie 03 ' temples of the lio^^fa period, among which we 
may mention, ag particularly beantitnb the Ganga- 
dlLiir^^vara temple at Bivagsiiga (probably early twelfth 
century’K the exquisitely carved LufcshinTnaraya^a at 
Hoaaholalii, the Brahtne^vam at Kikked (a.n. 1171), the 
Panchnlluga at CruTindanha||i (middle of thirteeiitli 
century)^ Gie Jain bastis of Rambadahalli, the Sanmy^a- 
keinva of Nagamahgula^ and the Mallikurjaria at Basaral 
(4,0. 1235), a perfect tittle gem of the Hoysaja style. 
Seveml in teres ting epigraphicat finds are also recorded^ 
notably a grant referrUig itself to the reign of a Gaiiga 
king Vijaya-Kriahnavarnian, son of M&dhavavarman ; if 
this is authentic, it introduces a new complication into the 
knotty problem of the early Gahga historv% 

k 1). B, 


VittAi^K Folk Tales or CrvLoK. ColliKted and 
translated by Parkeil late of the Irrigation 
Department, Ceylom 3 vols, liondon, lOJO-l^ 

The indefatigabk- author of AriciVfi^f Ceijimi (London^ 
19fJB) Itaa presented ns with a iiii>st vaiimble collection of 
village folk-tales, wJiidi ho has gathered during his long 
slay in the island of Ceylniif priiiei[ml]y in the north- 
central and noKh-weetern pmvincea^ During the years 
187S—fiOi when I was Ihisj" about my inscription work in 
these provinces, T spent snanj^ days in the company of 
Mr* Parker* who was then officer in the Irrigatioti 
Depnrttnent, From sunrise to sunset he used to visit his 
tuiiku, atiJ ill tile evening, when other people %rent to 
flleep^ he sat up w ith the natives listening to their storlca 
and copying them from iiicir dicUtioiiH The result of thia 
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work, which has been carried on iJunug thirty years, lies 
now before us in the sLinpc of tihrcc hfindsorne volunies. 

Mr, Parker haw arranged hm stories in two parts. In 
the tirat one arc those told bv meinbera of the cult! vat in f"' 

■ tr 

coete and vHlagis Vagddas; m tbe saeond one lliosi- rflattd 
of or by mcmbcra of JoTver caateSL Tim atorit>a of tiie 
lowor tastea again are divided as follows: (I) stories of 
the potters, (2) stories of the tom-tom benters, {•}) stoiios 
of tbe washemien, (4) stories of Uio I)umvii!3,(5) storioa of 
ttio Kodiyaa, (6) stories of the Kinnariis. Besides these 
stories of tbe northern and north-western |)rovincos we 
have, in the third volume (pp, l&S-dOf), a chapter 
Containing stories of the w'estera province of Ceylon and 
of Southern India. 

A great number of theiie stories have parallels in the 
collections of tales IwJonging to the Coatiaent of India, as 
the Faiicatantra, the Hitopude^a, the Kathasaritsugara, 
the Kaibako^a, the JitUka, etc. Mr. Parker has taken 
groat trouble to appetui these pamlleb at the end of eucli 
tale and also those taken from the folk-tales of Tibet, the 
Cinq rnita couien e.t <x^vAoqiie» ffivsdn T-riftUnka C'Atitoitf 
(Chavaiiiies), the folklore of the Santul Parganas, the 
Chinese Ntghfe entertainments (P'ietde). the Arabian 
Nighta, Heyiiai-d tlio Pox in Southern Africa (Dr. Bleok), 
etc. He luts given no European variants, and in tliLs he 
tvas p4‘rf«:t!y right, as othertvisc the liook would have 
a-ssiiiiied double the sijso of what it is now. 

Mr. Parker lias paid great attention to tlio eonnexioit 
which has existed between Ceylon and aome parts of 
Ceiitml India <p. 37). He thinks that aoine of liie stories 
may have been transmitted byimniigrutits fi-orn South India 
or oven fioiit the valley of the (langes, and, Li orvJer to 
corroliorato this opinion, he quotes passages from Nl^^ankit 
Mallus and SAhasa Malla’tt inscriptions at I’etonjiariiwa 
tp, 3H). This hold.s good especially for tales of Indian 
animals as tlio lion, which has never existed in a wild stute 
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in Ceylon. These iimy Imve oi'i^inated in Kiilin^a or 
AtdgiiFlIia or Bengal And iiiny have passed to Kiwbniir oti 
llte one side nnfl to Ceylon on the otlier. 

At the end of tlift third volume (pp. 41S? ff> Mr. Parker 
gives tlie Sinhalese text of of iiis stories. The idea 
WAS suggested to him by Pi-ofessor Geiger gf KrIungeD, 
who heliev'es that they will l>e of interest to philoIogicuL 
students, retain s tig nM they do some old gram mat ical forma 
which elsewhere have been abandoned. Afr. Parker points 
out some of the^c peculiar fotm^ on the pages iininediaLely 
preceding the Sinlialese texts (pp. 4i:i-l&), and 1 shall add 
a few remarks eonoeriiing these fortmf. 

p. 41 y. A genitive form of nonns and pronouns In ai 
or tac is iiientioned, wdiichj according to Air Parker's 
statement^ is tint incUided in GnnasekariL^s gram mar. Now 
u genitive in at (which is^ properly speakings the locative 
ternijnation) occurs ulready in the Alahakalattaewa 
inscription belonging to the eleventh cr:ntury. See my 
Ancitnl /^wcr tjrjiious tu Ceyfirn (London, 18S2j, pp. Hh 
a5p 77. With the teniiination Inr we may compare the 
plurala in fa as aijyilid^ the nohbmeri. the danghters. 
See Geigci'p Littmlur und Bpmdif tier Siiittale^eu in 
Buhler% Grmidriss der imtMrisek^n p. 58 f, 

<Tiifiu3ckuru^ p. 350j deiivfis this fd from the Hindi tmfa, 
peoplCp** hut I cannot agree with him. 
p. 415. Air, Parker draws our attention to the 
irregularity in the indefinite forms of the tern dilation of 
femimne nouns. Thus sve have and jjfwniyrA" in 

the femininep but always mhiihek in the masculine. This 
irregularity occurs already In the inscriptions of the 
eleventh century (see my Insctipti&itt in 

p. 11). Lieiger, l.l., p. 63^ says that originally the termiim- 
tion of the iiiAseiiliiiey avils tk\ of tlie feminines and neuters 
(i^p but tliat tho oonfusioii began very e.arly. TliiiB in the 
Ummagga Jiiiaka we have vadfirtk mvA vmluvfikt " a 
car|>enter.'’ Jri the modern language the termination 
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in used for a,uiiiuited bein^ and tho tensfiination ai for 
iimnLinj^tc, minihek, ino.n," b. woman/* 

ritkak, a trcOp" (fajfak^ a hoiitie/* 

p. 415, Mr. Parker deal« witli the pcfflipo^iitioii at 171 = 
Skt hanien^L, which mran-H or “from'^ This 

word is <>coasicinally mentioned, but not explained in 
Gnt]iaaekam^a ^amtimr, p. Sf). ^I’he oldie^t passit^es where 
Ibis word occurs are tliie slab infloriptiona of Kassapii V at 
Amirndlmpnra {Epiffmphm ^fejyforui^a, vob No. 4^, 
line 38. and tlie inscription on the pillar near Mincri tank 
(.1^1471^11^ inCtiflon. No. 1^3)^ A 4Tp 53, B4G. 

Both inincriptioii'? belong to tho tenth century. 

One of the most interesting atories in the whole 
colleetion is No. 188. vob iib pp. 3S-40t ''The Time of 
Scholars/’ It Is the story of a eertaiii Dikpiti^a, nio^t 
pit>bably a native of a village in the nortii- 

western pTOvinee. In close connexion with this Is No. *204. 
vo1.iii.pp. 112-14: *'llow a girl took grud/' Mr. Parker 
compares these stories with the questions and answer 
asked and given by Mahosadha and Antarii in the JiiUika 
Xu. 541* (vol. vi, pp. 364 IF.), and Ralston, TiMan Take, 
p. 134. He tiuglit iiavc also inentioned the alory of 
>[nhjuisiiadlia and Aiiiata in the Malnlvoatiir ii, p|>^ H3 K, 
which is very closely connected with the JitUka, ns 
pointed out by A. Barth In J&nr'hat des Sarnntn, 1899, 
p. 026^ Seiiart, In bia edition of the .MaMvAStii. 11 , p. 512, 
compares only the Sficijaiaka (Jat. iii, pp. 281 ff/) and 
the Stoiy of the Noblcnian who bccarDe a Needleumker in 
fiesrs Ro^ia'iiiw Hisfary of the Buddha^ p, 03, winch 
forms the second part of tlie legend os given hi the 
Mahavastu (il, 87-HI Unfortanately the readings in Uia 
Mahavastn are very corrupt, and it is not possible to 
make out the sense of every stanza, 

1 shall in Gilt ion here a few other storiea of particular 
interi^it:^— 

1. Parker, ii, 23: ^Conecniing a Royal Prince and 
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A Priiiccsss,'* Jfr. PArk^r €Diii[^te3 the VAttAkAjai&ka (Jmt 
4 212-14) add severil atorieA from the KAlLAsAHtRi^rA 
and other eullectiona. He mi^ht also have meationed the 
VartakupotAjaUikA in Jatakaomlri, No. and Cariyi.- 
pi^ka, iii, 9, 

2. Parker, iii, 94*-S: *^The Wicked Stepinotker/* Parker 
compares the Jutakafi No. 120 (1, 437) and 472 (i\% 192), 
This is the story of Jo^ph and the wife of Fotiphnr or of 
PhiiklrA and Hippol 3 'tus^ ond ia common in various forms 
in Indlo^ The inti*<x1iittoi*y ator^^ of Wth Jatakas, No. 120 
AS well as No. 472, is that of the nun Cihed, who ralaely 
dcclarvii that she had l>ecoine pregnant hy the Buddha. 
It occurs also in the coniTnentary to Dlrnmniapadu, verse 17G 
^'ap. Paasboll, pp. 33S tf.) and in the Apadana {Actes du 
dixiunie eongres intematidiiai ties OrientalisteaK tip 166 f.L 
The corresponding story in the testa of the Northern 
Buddhists is that abnut Abhiya (Ii!aha\'astu, 35-45). 
Tina Ahlsijm had falselj" accused Nanda. the disciple of 
the Buddlia SarvabhibbOp of incontinence committed wiili 
the daughter of the merchant Uttiya. Afterwards, 
regretting this bad action, he went to the Buddlia 
SarvftbbibliCi and coiifeaned his fault, SarviibhtliliU accepts 
Ids confession and promiwea him that ho will one dav' 
l>ecoiiie a Buddha at Kapilavaslu under tlie minie of 
CTkkyamuni, The daughter of the irierchani Uttiya, 
however, cannot forgive him his falseaccunatioiL in order 
1.0 revenge herself she thi-eateiis to persecute him with 
aimilar accusations during nil the snl^sequeut births that 
he will have to pass before reaching the Ixxlhi* 

The dL-velupmeni uf the story of Cihcft is v^*ry drarnaiie. 
Wc Jeam from the iiitrcxiuetorj" storj" to Jfitakn 472 and 
frol|^ the diincijie veniioii of Hiiien-'nisang (Kemusat, 
Foi Kfju^ Ki^ p. 1S3 f.) Lliat she fastened aljout her licliy 
pitcen of wood in a bundle in order to show that she was 
pregnant, and in ihis sliape reviled the Buddha in the 
midst of the jL5.^nih]\% Jii&t iit that inoineiit Sakka's 
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throne IjMimo hot. He detcrmiood to cleer up tUia 
iLiatterr iind ceroe ttiUher with fourt^oda in his company. 
The gods took on tLornselTes the shape of mice, and all At 
once gnavved through tlie coids that bound the bundle of 
wood, which fell down at her feet. The earth yawned, 
Oi&eu fell to the lowest liellp and there was boiii again. 
Itiueu Ti^aang tallB ns in the description of }ii$ voyage 
tliat he lias aeen the cleft tn whiclj Cifica disappeared. 

Another vcrBioo of tiic SAine story is the Sundarik^ya 
vatthn. It 10 to be found in tbe coniineiitaiy to 
DlLaniiiiapiulii, verse but is not given im by 

Fatiaboll. p. Leon Feer, who has published a 

translation of this story' in the for 

18D?^ believes that ii is the older of the two vei^sionSr as it 
omits the bundle of wood and the intervention of IndrUn 
and I Agree with him on this point. 

3, Vo], i, p- 145, draws our Attention to the 
Ayogharujataka (Na 310, Faii^bGlh iv, 401 where an 
iron house is built w^here a king's son is contined for 
sixteen years in order to preserve him from a female yaka 
who liad carried off two children born previously. He 
might have eomparc«l aIao the •Sanskrit version of the story 
in Jntiikamaia, Xo. xxxii, and Cariyapitaka, iii^ 3* 

There are many more interesting stories in ParkcFs 
book, hut 1 Will contine lAysalf to the above-mentioned, 
and oftcc more congrutulatc the author for the good and 
solid work he has given ns in these volumes, 

K. MXllea. 

BeilNP;, JbnnflF^, lUlit. 


KKIL;lVl^^'i liEJmLiJON (1G33-4). An Kptaode in the 
History of Bornliay. By Rav and Ouvxn STAACiiEV. 
Oxford Historical and Literaiy' Stiidiei^, Xo. 6, 
Clarendon Press, 1 9 IG. 

The authors of this book have made rnncli research of 
books and records to give an it a full and Lrui* account 
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of this epi^« nlien most of the Britisb, 

irihabitaiils of Bonilxiy rebelled the East India 

Company, <:onHncd t!i& Unjpnty tJovemor, and held the 
istnud in the name luid on behalf oE LliO King for about 
a yenr^ 

After tending the book one is left in no doubt that there 
Avern many errors or wrong viewa of persona, motives, and 
matters in tlio iiccDUata given by previous writers, and that 
the rebellion originated, aa is stated in tJie IiitixKinctiori, 
III the despotism of the Court of Direetors dominated by 
Sir ilosift Child:^ who appointed Ibe unpopular lint 
Biihaervicjiit John Child as President, forced cm the 
reluctant Anglo-ftidian coinmuiiity a policy of retreocli- 
ineut and disarmament f|nite mcompatihle with ivhat they 
knew to bo necossaiy' for the prtsstigo and even aecnritv 
of the English Bombay ivhen the forces of the ^foghiil and 
ilie Mahrattas close around had them at their mercyj and 
were only hindeted by their own rivalries from awallovvmg 
them np. It was evident too Lliat the grievance of the 
Mdldiers m to their |>ay and allnwaiiccSp whkh the Court 
more than once decUued to listen to, was just; they w'eru 
grossly cheated ; nor can there be dnnbt that the 
reduction in their number was another cause of trouble. 

Tlie story is well told in n pleasing way, w'ith a fair 
seiioe of humour. 


The Ceylos Asij-qoarv ani> Literahv Eecisixr. VoLI, 
Parts 1 and 2. Edited by H, C. P* Bell and John M. 
Se.vaveratne, Colombo, 19 lo. 

Onr friends in Ceylon are to be congratnlat-ed on the 
appearance of this new quarterly, which is welcomed bv- 
thia Society, with the Impe^ however^ that it does not 
Indicate the decadence of I he Ceylon Asiatic ScMSiety a 
JoumaL The articles in these tw'o parts, headed by 
one on Eyddliagho&a and his work by Sir Kobert 
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Chalmers, until lately Governor of Ceylon, arc go«l and 
vnritfi. The Rev. SurIya<;oda Sninttn;;alft on "'Hie 
Gliainniapada and its CoimnenUry", W. F. Gunnivanihana 
on “ Parakrania VI and hi.t' Alter Ego , Dr. 11. McerVi’fti'lli 
on^'Siiihalesw Folklore ", H. C. Bell on « Kirtti NLfisatika 
and the Tdla-hhiii-a Cerenioiiy. anil on Ix-tter from the 
Ivandyaii Court, 17-26 ", li. W. Codrington on Nuuiismatitss, 
and E. W. Perera on "The School Tlioinbo holder” as 
exam pies alion' how varietl they are. Notes and Queries, 
Reviews of Books, etc., make up the two weU*edited and 
well- printed large quarto partff. 

'Pho list of papers and notes on hand shows that the 
Editors have good material for the following parts, which 
we shall welcome with hope that nothing may hinder the 
course of the Cey/on Antiqtuiry for many years. 


The RxUI'uts, a Fiohtix»i Race. By THxtKUti Seiki 
Jessbajsinguji Seesodia, East and West, Lid., 
ltH5. 

Tills handsome and finely illustrated quarto book is 
writteu hy one who him self is of the Rajput race, of which 
the Seesodia is a proutinentelau, with a view to '‘especially 
interest the British public in the ruling tlasa of Indian 
Society, wdiosc loyal action at llie present iuoiiient calls 
for an appreciative understanding of its motives'* (p. ix). 

After a chapter of good general tlcacription of the 
Indian Empire, including a very unefu) list o£ the 
Native States, their area, population, revenue, etc, and 
the name, title, and race of the reigning princes, are four 
chapters on the Rajputs, their bravery, code of honour, 
obligations to the Rriti.Hh Raj. and the services rendered 
hy them in past and picsent times. The hisiorj’ is welt 
told as by an enthusiast, and so is the description of tlid 
race and its chiefs. Tiicrc is a chapter, loo, giving an 
account of the leading Rajput rulers in the Mutiny and 
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times, illuatiated with niaiiy exfiellefit portrait 
plates of iiieiii^ spine in Htie CJneritiil dres^j, fioiiie in 

scifti-Kuro[)taii dres% and in British uniform. 

In i>Lher clmpters the author oont^tids strongly timt the 
t^riiices of India sliouid be tuade an Advimiry Body to 
ct>iiLiael tlic Govemuieiit of India in uH matters of 
odministnitTon and iKjlicy, and witli a title such m that of 
Councillors of tliQ Empoi^r a voice in Imperial 

matters too. Also that the militarii^ capacity oE the Eajput 
princes should not be conilncd to command o£ their own 
State's troops, but he ttsed in the service of. the Avhole 
Indian Army, made open to them up to the yghest ranks. 
Tiiese are large subjects not to lie gone into here and now* 
Mvr Scesodia must have paticuce. Many changes Trill take 
place after the War, but he may be sure that the Tvhole 
nation does and tviII appreciate the magnidcent help giren 
liy the liidiau princes in merit money, and materials, as 
well as the Valour and devotion of their troops^ in this War. 

It is hoped, too, that the British people will read this 
book and so know more about the tighting Rajputs, 
altliougli they may bosjOa the author nays they are (p. 12 S), 
a "^people whose distaste for genci*tiL information ia 
iiotorioua 


Recent Auauio Liteilatcre 
The War has evidently not interfei'cd with the 
publication of x\rnbic texts. Worka in this departnicnl 
comprising fiom OpOHUO to b,OOU pages liave bcHUi isHued in 
bhigland, liotland, and Egypt during the hist feiv tnonihs; 
and it is likiily that other countries Jmvo also not a little 
to hIiow^ Of the Egyptian texts it must be said tliah 
their tyiJOgrapliy has reached soitielhitig like perfecliou; 
the Khedivial Uhrary whicli nshers the^ie works into the 
world has employed iu addition to the Governnient Press 
at Bonlak those of the Muf|tataf« the Hiluh the ilaiifirp 
and the Ma^itrif; and it is Imrd io say which i>E the five 
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howovcr, the porBon tvIio rertds through a\\ t1ii» iii^eiss iK 
likely to be Euiich uiBer ihaw lie was before is open Ui 
doubt; the matter (except in the ensa of QnlqaBlmudis 
treaiiiie) seems to Ije, at any mte for tlio most part^ 
familiar^ if not coiiiiooDplnce. 

Tlie tiiyb piaco must be assigned to tlie Luma* of Abu 
Nai^r U 'AJI nl-Sarrikj ul-Tusi (ob. AM. ^ t^SS a.d.), 
conscieiitioiiflly and cxeellciitly edited for the Oibb Trust 
by Dr. K, Nicliolsom It is a triiyxti*H? on ethical jf^ufisiu* 
a subject on which the editor's authority is very high. 
BcsidcK editing the text he has providtxl it with an 
{analysis of oouteuts, a glofi 3 arj% and ludicca. The author 
was a coutcui|M>rary o£ Abu Talib al-Hakkl, wliose 
cd-Qalah is not only much ien^hiei^ but in every way 
more iu^^truct^ve. The L'itnui* is in the iiuiin a collection 
of storieK and hsiyitigs^ illustrative of imcetici^, and they 
indicate, what is of some iutarcst^ that in the Mosktu 
cities of the fourth century a.h. (.he ^^iifis formed com- 
10unities, to which letters could be addresfled, and wdiieh 
therefore must have had soiiie sort of organiinLioiip though 
actual did not yet exist. How far any credence is 

to be atiached to the stories told alxnit the saints is of 
coum' doubtful: the Viagiograplior in all countries lety 
liis imagination carry Viim iivliei'c it wdlL Thi.s writer 
professes to give some actual letters by famous »aiuLs 
ill a eliaptcr devoted to their correspondonese* These may 
or may uot l>e apocryplml | if the letter of dtumid be 
genuine, this persoTiagc would seem to have ptiid much 
more attention to the sound than to tlio sense of wimt he 
wrote. The reason wdiidi lie alleges for delaying to reply 
ifi tlmt a fortuor letter of his was ojiened before it reached 
Ids correspondent, and its cunionts wore divulged against 
his wishes. The letter which the preserves is so 

vague and uucomprouiisiiig that no one conUl sutler hy Us 
publication. 
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Dr, Nicholnon »l>«erv'es tliflt Ibn nbSiirr^j accepts the 
ctyniologi' of 5ft/i froid ^*1/ wool "p hut he certainly 
exhibits no desire to reject other etynioto^Tes, and 
endeavours to sliow ihtki tha Mp*ord Sft.ft. was knowii to 
Hasan i>efore the foundatiou of Ba^fhdad, atid 

even in the days of Paganism. Tlie source of the latter 
statemeut is easily disoovered j it occurs in the work of 
Aiciaqi, p, ]2Sp where it is said to mean '"meinber of the 
family S^rifah^'p identitied with one Akhzaiifp who by 
iimkiiig of his son a slave of the Kabbah had acrinined 
certain rights couueeted w^Uh the Pilgriuiage, Tliesc 
Banu SQfah are mentioned by Jhn Duraid hi liia tribal 
etytuoiog;j% anti the name may indeed be aneiant, since in 
1 1 Satnners genealogy' Is traced to a man named 

lSmjC This, howeverp will not help the authors tlieory 
tliat Sufi in the sense "ascetic" in pro-TsUmic, wdiich la of 
the sauiQ value as his illuHtraiion from the name taken by 
the Chrhftian Apostles, /}a\vdt'‘iy^wu, which ho renders 
*■ wearers of white ^*, but which really means itiessengers 
Tiiift also diiipt^ca of the atoiy of l;lasan al-Bosri, who 
aaid he had seen a Sufi taakiiig the circuit of the Ka’^bah^ 
don btl css wn th I'c fereiice to the tribe Sii fah. The renm ining 
example is not very felieitons: Sufyaii al-Thauri said that 
had it not been for Abu [irLshiin the SCifi he would never 
liave known the exact mioaniog of hypocrisy* Sufynn 
died many years after the foundation of Raghiiad, the 
cibi^ons of which are said to Jmve inveiit<Hl the term, 
and one iimy suspect that iSfifi is corrupt for Kufi. 
What appears from Ai^raqi is that the use of the word 
for tribeam an of 8ufali is earlier than a it}" association of it 
ivitli asoeticiam ; and owing to the latter oaaoeiation the 
tribe was presently credited with this practice* This 
appears in Sam nnra gloss and the ui-’AnTx 

The Fdkliir of al-Mufaddal Ibn xSalama, edited front 
MSS. at C^uistantiiiople and Cambridge by C. A. Storey, 
il-A., printed for the TruBtees of the de Gocje Fuiid^ 
jiua lUlO, 
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I^eydeii, BtWh 1915, This h a work much in the style of 
the Amitidl itl-A'f\tb of the same author (ob. 299 a.ii.), 
publisliGil in Con^ntiapple I'lDO a, 11., and containiu^ the 
interpretiLii&n and supposed origin oE various Arabic 
phi^aseij. The editing appears to be very rarefiil and 
seiioiarfy. From the nature of the vase the bulk (If not 
the whole) oE the matter is already familiar, as Amble 
authors are never tired of parading this kind of learning. 
The great atorehouae eallod Lim7i appears to 

eon tain most, lE not all, the g^05^>esi, while Maidanrs 
colleetiou qf proverbs has a large pruportion of the stories. 
Perhaps tlie book may couLain isome ^hm^dhid (proof- 
verses) and details whieli iiave not previously' seen the 
light. Mufaildal is a comparatively late grammarian and 
oome of the works whence he drew appear to lie In 
exiaUmee^ Still„ tlie merits of the editor are in no way 
diminished by these facts, and his work will count os 
a contribution to the history of Arabic glossology. 

The of 'UtUmaii Ibn Jintih voh h Khe<livial 

Library Series. GairOj 1914, Of the anllior of this 
work, who died 392 a.K-, Ylk<|at has a copious biography, 
excerpted in the preface, Tlio uumlxir of pages of vol. i 
is 569 p and we are told that a second is to folJow, though 
it is nut Btated whether it will be the lost, ft deala with 
the philosophy of language, and one of the (apparently 
very few) interesting passages which it contains^ on the 
question wlietUer Kpeech is convontioual or inspired, i$ 
quoted by Suyultt in his .Ifiti^ttr (2tid cd., i. 7), The 
Cairene eflHor appears to be ignorant of Persian g since 
(p. 43) he gives HMinfan and ^irnm as Persian words, 
whercoH they should of course be and mr. In 

general, hoivever, he has done his work well, Ibn Jiimi'a 
Tuatter is ordinarily oE little value. Thus lie hoH a 
lengthy discus<?ion shovring that the Arabs tare more 
for Sense than for for in j his argument is that properly 
tlie infinitive of tliequaflriliteral forms of the trillteral verb 
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filiould have ae^uHilat^ to that of the quridi^iliterals 
proper i tlie Arab^ gave tlie former sepamte mflnUi^'es in 
order tliat the eignificaDce of tVie additions to the stem 
aliould not bo blurred. 

On p. 393 there is a notice which tlm present writer 
does not reiiifinil>er to ha%'e seen elsewhere, hut which 
may conceivably be of iinportanee. It comes ultimately 
from Hammiui al-Rnwdyali (oIa 169 According to 

this, Nn'man, prince of IHrah, utdered the early Arabic 
poetns to be copied out on (rntg (boards ?) and buried I 
wlieti Jiukhtar becamo supreme in Kufah (66 A^n,^ he 
w*as told that a treasure was buried in the White Palace, 
and Ordered it to bo unearthed. It proved to consist in 
these poems; thence it came that the people oE KuTali 
Tvert? more learned in poetry tlian those of Basrah. 

This statement by IJaxnmiid al-Riiwiyoh in of great 
idterest, for it implies that "the Poems of the AiaVis"' 
tii-st came to light in the tiiiie of Alukhtar, i.c. some 
thirty yean* before the birth of JInnimad himself in 
95 A+H. Tile colkctiona of *' early poetry were then 
traccalile to Kufah, aiul the question arose how they 
eamo to Ijo there ; and to this the reply was given that 
tlicy liad Ijeen unearthed in the time of the notorious 
forger ^Xnkhtar. llninmnd hiuiself is said to have liegiin 
life as a thief, and to have been an un^rupulous fos^r o£ 
verses. Hence this anecdote seems to add one conaLderable 
nail to tljc coffin of the “early Arabian poetry^. The 
|}oems inserted by I bn Isbnq in his Life of the Prophet are 
said to have been writteu to order for that work; other 
early poetry in the hands of the people of Kufah w^as 
the work of Klialaf abAhinar+ 

We tiiifis a table of contents, which could easily have 
been made,since the sections are dTstinct and liave headings; 
perhaps this will ba supplied in the next volume. 

by Abu Wjavi Ibnlhiin b. Atfisil abShatibE, 
3 voliiuics, Khediviftl J.ibinry Series. 1913-14. The 
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autlior ot this wotk was of GtaiindA^ rtiid di(Mi 7£^0 AJr. 
A lengthy book by him caIM Muxvdfitijat wm publisliod 
in TiininT 1302, The prtseut work is a on hida', 

i.e. IimovationSi The Nheel^ li&s'e had the AdvAotage of 
revjsToti by the well-knpwrn Islamic reformer Mohammed 
Rashid Ridu. editor of the J/«iiar, who has enriched the 
margin with valuable reforeuees. Tho matter is highly 
technical and juristic; it ibrnws aome light on the hi^^tory 
of Islamic practices, but in the main is nceiipivd witli 
subtleties. Tlic reader^ e.g., of | H on tlio difference 
between an lutiovation and a Reform vvjII not be much 
clearer as to the distinction wdien he gets to the end than 
he was at the Ifeginning. 

fl U^ill at-Afd'd^}}, by SaiE a!-din ^Ali 
u]-Amid[, 4 voluines^ KhcdiviaL Ltbinry Serlce. ]914_ 
The author of this trcati&o died in Damascus 03] A.ti. 
His w'orb is on the Principles of Jurisprudence^ and 
appears to be the Iciigtliiest which has Mtlierto been 
pulkhtjhcd- Owing to the excellence of Llife typography 
it in also easier to iikc aa a book of reference than the 
ijiuiilur treatiKCR which hare l>cen printed in Eg 3 "pt or 
lithographed in Indio. 

Of Qulqashatidi'K work% of wbitli two more voluiima 
(v and vi) have appeared, some account was given in an 
earlier iiniiiber, Voh vi h full of interesting details 
concerning the technique of otficial carrcspondencc. in 
general it is doubtful whether the clidice of works for 
publication made by the aqihoritics of the Kliedivial 
^^iiow kSnItanic) Library will quite commend iiseif to 
Eiin>[ieaii taste' still, we ought not to be ungratefiiL 
and the most dreaiy volume nm}’ well contain some notice 
or exceqi-t which can be turned to excellent account, 

I Hi infulr tddkaU tAt-rAmbt (The Spread of iho Arabic 
Scri[Jtr in the Kastern and Western Worlds by 'Abd 
al-FatUib ‘Dbadah. Cairo, 1015. This short tnsatisc, of 
which a French tmiislatinn is proiniiHKl, gives the history 
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of the Ambii? Jjcriptr including its eiuployment for other 
iungUHgBM hcHide^ A nibis; mul the use oE Dili tr si^ripl^ for 
tJio Arabic kuguftgc. The luntter Beeiiifi well selected juid 
lucidly mTaiigiiiJ. One could wisli ihcit 1 -u.tlier more i^pnco 
had been devoted to the Kulic writiug, hut thiK wnuLrl 
have Ltivolviid iiie introducliou of iiuiny platcHi l^ing 
heyoud tlie BCCj^ie of the author, Thei^ jk s^iill much ihnl 
18 obscure in Arabic paheogi-aphyK An ndvci ti^cmcut once 
appeared of the publication of the work whetice the notice 
is got of ti*t- origin of diacritic points, viz, Ihc 
Ahfi Ahmad uU\4skari; hut the present writer has been 
unable to prt)cure it. In tlie *fq€l FarJrl (ih 166)Jettei-- 
writcrfii are told tlisl they should not luscrL either diacritic 
points or vowels except in rare cases; and in the papyri 
studied by the present writer tliey are rarely to be seem 
Yet without these diaiicritic points the letters are not 
merely similar but identical. Further, in numerous 11S8, 
and even printed hooks there are two parallel systems 
employed siiiuiltaneoufily' the tetter that should have 
a dot is dotted, whereas that %vhich ahoiild not have 
the dot is also marked. Since tlic latter In called wiitAmui, 
'Met frcCi" it is probable that the word mn'jam applied 
to the foiTiicr nieana 'Mocked "'; but why this rare word 
should have l}eeii selected for the pur^mse is another 
puzzle. 

A List of irt)?v/s utici /*Arvi^#f i7i /Ae Bw^mh DUiUvt of 
Anihi^^ c< 3 Pipilcd by Captain K. Carnpljoll Thoiiipso]i, 
M.A., FS-A., in eoH>peration Avibli Rllas Cieorgcs and the 
other Inteq^reterw employed with Headquartors^ rmliaii 
Expeditionary Force *'D”* Simla, CloveiTimBnt Central 
Branch Press, 1915. This pamphlet of 21 pages is 
intended for tlio use of Army itieiv, and ahould serve 
its pu^po^se exceedingly well. There arc very few words 
ill this collection which are iinfamiliar to thoee iivlio speak 
the dialects of Egypt and Syriai; the most surprising 
is oajtoo for "there is"'. It looks like the fAvl of the 
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Bctbyloiiiati Tfllitvnd, h^t it may ha soioi^tlilng wholly 
Otherwise the vocabnliiry the fiinuliar 

mixture of ArabiCp Porsiaii, Tiirhish, and EuropL^au w^ords 
w’hicti constitutes vulgar Arabic. Probably there is no 
language in the world wbkli siilfcrs more by descent 
from its classical pedesUil than Arabic; the lUerary 
dialect is luajcstiCj the patois suggests low comedy. 

D. S. ib 


ir.suVEltSlTV OF pENNSrLVANJA; TUE: UsUVEIftSlTV Mt'SELUn 
PUIILICATIONS QV THE Hi£JVLOSMAS SECTIOX. Vo\. V ; 
Historical and Graniinatical texts. Vob Vt; Gram¬ 
matical texts^ By Abxo Poeoel Pldkidelpliia^ 11H4. 

Fh'^t Noticii 

It is long since the AsHyriological world hati two such 
iijiportaiil volumes its thest^ notwithstanding all that 1ms 
been discovered and published in the realm of Babylonian 
legendary lore and philology. It is needless tfo say that 
the work, like all thnb we receive at the hands of German 
specialists who have conic to the fore< is very ihoronglii 
very cautions, and, at the same time, very suggestive. 

Volume V ooutaios the texts, excellently copied on 
cighty-Bvc plates^ to wdiich are added forty plates of 
photographic reproductions, which« however^ might have 
been morv* succe^ful. They form novertheleas a valuable 
menus of ronti'olliiig the aiithor^a readiEigs. 

It is [leedless to say Lliat^ of all Lhu irLscriptions coii- 
taiiKsI ill these volumi:is, tliAt dealing with the Creation 
and the FJtKxl attracts the most atteniiom ft is true that 
the neiv text only gives another vemioiiof legends already 
knoivn, but fcho differences are so very iiitoresting and 
important, and bear so afcrikingly upon the lietiefa of the 
Babylonians, ttiat they have become at once documents 
of the first importance. 
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Tlio tiiblct ia r|iigistion is described fta beiii^ 14‘3 cm. 
Ui^h by IT'S cm. wide, and having three eoluiuiis on each 
aide. Tlie upper part of the obverse and the lower part 
of the reverae are vvauting, about one-third only of the 
original text being preserved. It is not improbable that 
otlier portions of the iiiaetiptiOQ may iiltiinatelj be Foudd. 
The writing is elear^ but somcivbat defaced in places. 

Wliere the text opens^ a goddess, cltbcr Nin-tu or 
NLn-hufsag (two names of the inother-goddcss)^ speaks of 
a projected destructiou of nmukiiidg her creationr The 
people, however, were apparently to return to their 
settlements, and rebuild their cities, uniting, umy be 
suggested, under the gods^ protection. Niii-hntmg. it is 
stated, bad created the black-headed ones (mankind, 
especial I}' the Babylon iaiia), bud planted in the ground 
the root of the ground, and then tiie gods bad eolleil into 
existence suitably the four-Eimbed l>easts o£ tiie field. 

AC tor a considerable gap. wo have again, sceiniagly^ 
a divine personage speaking, and the subjoet is the 
dcvetoprneiit of man in eivilinfation. The deity had created 
the insignia of roj'alty and perfected the divine law. 
Five cities, with their ooinmauders, or the like, were then 
proctairncfL These were Kridu, governed by Nudimmud 
(Eliv); Dur-Kia ; Fjarak or Larancha, governed by Pnpih 
Kui'ttug; Zimbir (Sippur), governed by Utu (the sun-god); 
and s^uruppak. the native city of the Babylonian Noah, 
governed by the god Aurxippak, or, aa I is a tianie may also 
be read. Sukiirra. This portion^ with the lino stating 
that the deity saw to the irrigation-works of the land, 
agrees with the bilingual story of tlie Creation in making 
artificial as well as Tmtiiral things fcliO work of the goda. 

After a second considerable gap. Poebel secs in the 
defaced opening lines of the third oolumn references to 

the peopleand to ‘"a rain-storm suggestiug the coming 
oF a FbocL Nin-tUt the great mobher-goddess, in hia 
rendering, cries out like a woman in travail on account 
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of the J(«?trijctioii oE her people, os does -Mah (another 
tiaine oE the inother-goddess) in the Gilgame#-version first 
publiabed by George Smith. 

After a paiisage in which the god^ take counsel together, 
we have the Brat mention of Z i-h-suddu, aa the Baby Ionian 
Noah h called in this inscription. As read hy Poeheh 
this royal j>airiarch wj^ a or anotntiog-prieat, 

having power ivitli the gods, whom he at thia point 
proceeds to invoke and conjure with all htmiiUtyt 
apparently to tndiice them to abandon their intention of 
destroying mankind. The text is liere too mutilated to 
enable all the details to }>e made out, but this section 
seeias to stat« that the god Ea announces to tlie Patriarch 
the determination of his fellow-divinities to put an end to 
the human i^cc. 

Hie description of the great catastrophe is not reached 
until Wiz como to column five, whism it 1 h given in tile 
following poetical form i— 

All the mtfrhty wind-Bk^rraa as ono mahed forth — 

A water-fioDd over the hoatiJu lai^eLL 

After for T days and 7 nights 

The watCT'flooii bad raged over the land— 

Alter the mighty boat bail been carried away hy the wImV 
atormn over the swollen waterflp 
Utn fthe Him-god) ciuiio forth again, in heaven and earth 
making day. 

Zi-d-silddn opened a window of the mighty Ixmt: 

The boro Utn luakes his light to enter within the mighty 
boat. 

Zbd-sudilu, be who Is king, 

In the pre^nce of Utu prostmt&I himsell. 

The king sacrifices an ox, filaughtors a sheep.^' 

At this point the ta^Et Ijeeomrca imperfect, and then breaka 
oflT altogether. 

Once again we have the incidents of the Flood-BtoTy^ 
translated by George Smith—the rain-storm lasting scveti 
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day.'^ and Sfiveii nij^lita^ the sun iibltiing after that k-ngtii 
ot time inicj the ark, and Zi-h-Hiiddti’a eacrifiee to the 
deity* though tliis u'ould acem to have taken place whibt 
he waa atill witiun the rcssel, and iiot^—^unlefis two acts 
i>f saerihee were recorded—after he had come forth. 

Tlie fragment of the Bixth and last colniiin refers to 
the iinroortal life which wm conferred upon the patriarchp 
who prostrated himself before Ann-Enlilla (a compokind 
deity representing heaven and the atmosphere, or heaven 
and earth) :— 

LLfo like a god he gave him— 

Eternal life like a gCMl he confeta uittn him/' 

The Wt lines iippanently related how the seed of mankind 
was made to live again in the Land of Tilmiin—the 
region of the ]k*rHian Gulf. 

Hal’dly less interesting is the list of legendary kings, 
divLiiQ and human, Suiiiurian and Akkadian. But if these 
inscriptions arc k® interesting, they are more satisfactory 
in being al tiret nnd later wholly hktorieaL 5Iauy 

surprises, moreover, meet na therein. jVk in many 
historiefl of primitive times, the reign& are of fabulous 
length, though many of the namea would seem to be 
historical—indeed, the dynastic# of the eailicat |ierIod 
present, aociningiy, many names of biimaii kings inter¬ 
spersed wdth those of goda An extract from the Hrst 
column, which give# the earliest kings, will fiho>v of what 
the royal lists couBist:— 

El, Galunia"i^ (var. KaUiiiiuEn) reigned 000 years. 

10. Zugagib (var. Zukakib) reigned 840 years. 

LL Arpii“ {var* Arpi). of a eitiaen, reigned 720 
years, 

12. Euina. tlifi BUeplierd, reigned C35 (625) years. 

13. Wftlih (vav. Balib, the god lUat). aon of Eiaim. 

reiinieil 410 vears. 

14. Enine’Tivi(ii)tiii rcigiuid OU yeaiis. 
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15. Mdain-Kii, son o£ Enme-panna, r^igbi'd 000 yesLirs^ 

16, Bar-aal-nunna, son o£ Kniiie-iiunna, reigned 1200 

years. 

17^ Mes-za-itiug^, son of Har-saUnunna, mgned ...... 

IS. Eu-gia-gtigti {J)^, son of Bar-iiaUiiunpa ^ 

10. Eniiie-dur-ines, . ^ . 

20. , , zatu-tapdi|in, .***.,..* 

21. Enuie-barn-gi-Ha (?)j ttie . . _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

22r Gati'iiia-bi- , . * (?), reigned 000 (or 060) years. 

20. Ak (or Mil, battle son of Enme-bjira, reigzicd 625 
years. 

*r 

Total: 23 kinga, 1800 + x yeata 3 moatha and 
3 days. 

As ths DarRea of the drsi sight Iciaga are lost or 
iiiicertaTii, we cannot tsU to which nationality they 
Ijolonged, but those iu liuea D-ll are to alJ appearance 
Scrnittc (Akkadian), m well as the tionica in lines 13 
and 20. Semites had, therefore, even at this cxceedinglir 
remote period, reached the throne. If, however, Nimrod 
<ije. Merodach) was the lii-st niter 'of Babylonia, t-Imt 
would tmtnrally m,ik:e the monarchy a non-Semitic 
(Sumeriftti) fnundntion. Evidence os to which of the two 
nationalities was the tirst to settle io Babylonia is still 
wanting. 

With regard to these rnlora, Poeliei makes the 10th 
(Ziigagib) to mean “ the scorpion" (Semitic 2nya^ipu), 
and Ktaiia, the 12th. is apparently the celebrated rnler 
who asceudod to heaven to sopplicatc the goddess f^tar 
on aoDOunt of tho delayed birth of his aoii—^proljahly 
the Walih or Balih of line 13, 'file last-named seems to 
be ideutified with the god Illat, -'Force," Enme-nuuna, 
the 14t}i name, is possibly the Atnmenon of Berosufl, 
who is there said, however, to have reigned 12 aari or 
43.200 years. Tho identidcation of Emne-nunna (" tlie 
great high priest*') with Amincnon, however, would seem 
to he impossible, on account of the discrepancy in the 
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length of their reigns. Thouglj tlie mimeral bo^ raised to 
the '* third power ”, this would mate only 10 sar t iier 
and I flos—»,e. 36,060 yenra* But iierhap Berosus givca 
us the summation of the CJcisteace of the dynasty to 
which he belonged. 

Ill the next dynasty tlie 4tli king was Tammne. of the 
city of HA-A, who aeeina to hnee reigned only ItK) years. 
He was'succeetlcd by Gilbil-game5 or GdgntneS. the mler 
who iiad the privilege of seeing the Babylonian Noah and 
hearing at hia lips the story of the Hood. He ruled foe 
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Coptic Tkxits. Edited ivilh IntcoductioJis and English 
tratislaiinns by E. A. M aLI.IS Blidoe, M.A., Ijtt.0. 

Vol. I. Coptic Hoiniliea in the Hialect of Up^icr Egypt, 
from the Papyrus Codei Oriental 5001 in tbo British 
With 5 plates ami 7 illustiations ia the test. 
Bvd I X + 1015+ net. 

Vol. u. Copbc BibbcaJ Teste . - . With 10 plates- 
(jvo; pp. Issiviii + !149* 101*2. IBs. net- 

Vol. JII. Coptic Aiwciypha , - - With 58 pktes. 
Bvo: pp. besvi +‘104, 1913, 20r.net. ^ 

Vd. IV. Coptic Martyrdoms, etc. , . • With 32 plates- 
8i'o; pp. lisri + 526. 1014- 17r. (k/. net. 

Vol. V. Miscellaueous Teste - , . W'ith 40 plates and 
20 iUustrftliona in the lost. 8vo: pp. dsssi+ 1*216, 
1915. 40i. net. 

'J’lie Coptic literature Ls one of the byc-patiiB on the 
high road of the Cbrisiian literature of the first four or 
five centuries. It owis everytliing to Chrifttmnity l nay, 
the verv language is the product of that new religions 
life which sprang up iti the Nile Valley soon nfter the 
Ursi seeds had been sown into what proved a fertile soil. 
It marked a complete break with the past, nowhere so 
glaringly Idolatrous than in Egypt with its temples and 
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idol.^p with itJ9 mum lilies and sacred script, tvitli a Pantiicon 
as riel I as, if not richer than^ the one gathered at a later 
liinc ill Rome. The new faiili no doubt appi^'alril to tlie 
lowly in spirit and to the illiterate iiioises. If, then , it were 
to roach the submerged^ tliu new teaching—^and the Bible in 
the fiRit place—had to bo biught in the language of the 
Fellaheen of old. Crreok, however^ was then the language 
of State and Church and of the higher society, so nmuk sf> 
that the Bible had to Ite tninstated ftrsl into Greeks even 
for the Jews who had settled in Egypt In large mimhcTK 
Bur Greek was an alien tongue not easily understood by 
the people at large. And the further one went np-strcriiii 
iiH inlluenee would be felt Ic^ and less until it hecauic 
a dead toiigpn to the mhahiiiints of Upper Egj^pb Still 
more Eo to die umneronE dwellers in the desert who luid 
siought refuge from the tcnipUitiou oE Satan, who seemed 
to have liaimted the cities and only raroJy ventured out 
among the poorscduditfl souls. These elotlicd their naked 
iimljs with sacks woven of hair nod l[\*ed upon the licnnty 
gifts of pious town dwelkrsf, or by the oaniiiig oE their 
bosket-weaving aiifi Tnat-moking labom*?, Tlie "Iniisincir' 
gives U3 a picturesf|uc insight into that peculiar life of 
A wft Pafnuti or Avva Aiithouy, the ahlxit oE that iiionkish 
cowfrAternity, the forerunners of the more opulent 
monastic order and richly endowed cloisters in Byzantitini 
and cspecialiy in the Wc^it. That monk was more of the 
type of John the Baptist than of any Western saint, 
The^ie monks ]iaiited for a fret}^ with Satan and the 
legions under hm comuinnd^and nothing pleased them iiioro 
than to hear how tine or tiini brother had come out 
victorious from such a CMUitest. For, not only hiul he 
vanquiRhed the Evil One, hut he had earned for himself 
and occasionally for others the kingdom of henven. But 
in order ki win the contest against the jjower of evil 
a new weapon hail to be foiged to give the fnitliEul the 
means of eftective protectioiu So they faslnuin-d a new 
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spiritiml aritiDur. TUey took tbe clay of Egypt and 
fashioned a i^essot fit for the reception of tha new 
docttiiie and placed It within the reach of tlie miiases. 
The language of the '' nntntoreddispossessed heduric 
the vehicle foe the new teachmgp and Coptic became 
a literary lutigungc- To the Christians of Alexandriu 
Greek was, so to say, the sacred language. Almost 
without exaggeration everythiug foiimi in the Coptic 
httiratiii'c goes lAck to a Greek original. To ttonslate 
from so highly a developed language as the Greek into 
a primitive language like the C*iptic was a problem the 
siilution of w^hieh is highly interesting^ 

Those who started imiiig the vernacular for the trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures, and then of the theological 
literature of their time, were confronted with almost 
i n su rmon nta hie dlihen 11 les* The ne w language was tb at of 
the untutored clasyc9> poor in words beyond the immediate 
necessities of life and certainly wanting in expressions 
con^ponding to the subtle Cffcok terms for spiritual 
abstract notions. The uncouth could not easily coiMS 
wdth the iiioati reHued* The translators were, moreover, 
hundicappe<l by the fact that the Greek writiugs were 
“ holv'' wi'itings. No libcrtieSp nay not even philologica] 
liljerties, could be taken with the Word of God- The 
Greek Scriptures were divinely inspired writings, and to 
touch or alter or modify a single sentence therein Imd 
to he avoided at all costs. They hit upon a peculiar 
device, resorted to aliiO by other transiator^i ivhen face to 
face with technical terius. They simply loft tlie Greek 
woi^^ia nritransfated ; they inerely translitcrjited them into 
tim new aLphalieL The Gt^ak trau-dation of the Scriptures 
was a Hulhcleiit Jiistitication. The LXX had aet the 
exatuple. Who never a teclmical espression (ir a Hapax- 
Jegoinenoii baffled their ingcnnity they gave up the 
attempt of a tiunslatioiip and they simply left the Hebrew 
word untranslated and merely tratmlitcrated it. But 
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the G^e^^k vocahnkry Is ififinitely richer than the 
primitive Coptic, Hence we get an extraordinary medky 
oE Coptic and Greek* iiuiiieroos already m the Kiblical 
texts and overwhelming in the apocryphal and hagicH 
graphicaJ Uterature, The proportion of the Greek to the 
Coptic is oceasionally as high as onc-thirdH The monks—- 
for in the first place it is the literature of the moiika— 
had to use tli&ta Greek words whether fnlly iindem§tood 
or not. The iinporlaTice oF this fact for Greek philology 
and for the criticisin of the Greek originals of Lhesc 
Coptic writings is self-evident. It is doubtful whether 
Greek originals have been preserved of bo high an 
auti^inity as is represuiited by the Copik version. Thewe 
jifove then of great value in the reconstruction of the 
oldest form of these Greek writings, notably for the I.XX 
and for the X.T. The readings contained in the Coptie 
are a valuable help for critieal inveatlgaLions. Moreover^ 
in modern times an increased interest is being shown in 
the Greek vernacular of tlie Near East. 

It has become more and more evident that the Greek 
Bible is the most remark able monument of that popular 
Greek parlEtnecp which difTercd profoundly from the so- 
culled classical and led to the Bytine and niodeni 
Greek. Xofc only is the vocabulary different hut also the 
syntactical constructioiiT And even the pronunciation has 
undergone a decided change. In the Coptic tranj^literation 
and In the Slavish literal translation we have so many 
wituessu.^ more to that transfoimation. But poor and 
limited though the Coptic Literature may be, it is none ilic 
less of peculiar import from two points of view. The first 
is till! contents, the occoiid the time of iu ending. It 
came os it %veTe io a sudikni close' and therefore gives 
a an! for the date of tlic ^vrltingis in 

Coptic. Tlic invasion and occupation of Egypt by the 
MuVtaininedaus put practical!}’' a violent oud to (liaL 
Chri,'^tian literature. Thus, most that b found iti Captic 
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imiHi btt liutt'i’ioi' tu tbi5 sevenLL ceatury. The eontentii 
agniu claim cmr apccial attention. Though tiie air of 
Egj'pt tilled with the noise of tlie theological disputes 
of contending factions, yet the echo of it hnd evidently 
not fully readied the dwellers in the desert- Their faith 
waa too slniple to be drawn into the flubilctiea of dogmatic 
Imir-splitting, nor was their orthodoxy of such a definite 
character dearly io distinguish between canonical and 
apocryphah orthodox or heretic, especially Gnostic writings. 
The esa^^nfcial condition was that it should be interesting 
and correspond to their viewiir The mlracnlona has 
alwa 3 ^s exercised a profound intluence upon the niasscs; 
the more wonderful the exploits of a saint, the more sure 
was his biography* to meet with a devqiit receptiau- 
Heretical teaching. Or what was afterwards so called, liad 
also found a propitious aoil iu Egy'^ij and the followers of 
Ruch teaching also appealed to the masses by translnting 
their moat important scriptures into the vernacular^ 
Only in Coptic have been preserved such writings as 
the Plstift Sophia, the Books of Icu, and others of 
a siiHibr character. It is thus that the Coptic litetwture 
is one oE exceptional value to the thcologiau as well as to 
the philologist. A clear picture of what may be termed 
a Coptic monk's Uhrary as now adbrded to us by the 
volumes puhli&luid by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge under 
the title of Ct^piic Texti. the full titles of whicli liavv 
been given above. 

In th« liglit of ilie foregoing fclio high value of tVii» 
important pultlicsiioii tu aiiide iimnifest- Aliuo&L every 
hrancli ia here rcpi'ewiited by a ijumber of tests. itliiti 
dose iiimu a.OOO pages of test end ti-auslation, excloatve 
of uhoul 450 pages of inlroduetiou In these live voliiiiiea, 
no leas than fifty testa have been published for the first 
time from the tresaures of the British Mufieum. It was 
the result of o happy co^jperotion of tVfO prominent 
memberfiof the stall* that made this publication possible— 
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Dr. [*, D- Unmettr the Keepsjr of tlio Orlentul SISS., \vorke<l 
Land in hand with Dr. Wallis Budge, the wull-known 
scholar, to whom the world of OrionUU aclioLirablp owes 
ao muoli. Wit!I In^i usual skill Aud keen insiglit ho 
prepared the public 4 ition of the origin a Is, coHanlinatod the 
fragmeuta, translated them into English, and gave faithEul 
aeeouiit of tho MSS. and ot the eoiitentn in leamod 
intiiiductioiis, in which dlI&o many other points of literary'' 
and hbtoiieal interest have boon toiicbed upon. 
Dr. Eudge, inoreoverp has an eye for the palioogmphical 
Hide, and ho payi=« apeeial attention to the illustratiotk^ and 
oTnaiiientAtions of the tc-^ts in *|iie^5tiun. As one would 
eipect from nn Egyptologist, Dr. Budge ia also able to 
ahow the elo^e eonneaioD in thought and belief In many 
of Lhcae Coptic tale* with Egyptian myths and legends. 
Or tlie,so texts we have, in Voh I. variQii.H flisooui-eca on 
morality and nontinence h}^ Chryi4ostomnH, Athanaaiu^. 
Baailius^ etc. VoL II contains the Bocks of Deuteronomy 
atid Jonah of the OX, and of the N/r, the Ada anil tlie 
Apocalypse, In VoL HI are a gmd maii}'ajjoeryplia of 
the Sf.T.j, such as the ReHurrartion by Bartholomew', the 
Repose and Mysteries of St John, etc., to which may lie 
added a fragment of tho Apocalypse of St, Paul in YoL VL 
No fragmenta of the Gospels aro includc<l here ami 
also not a single one of the apocrypha of the O.T. Of 
coarse, by this term there are meant here the pseudepi- 
grapha. In VoK IV w*e have various martyrdoni.s, 
among these the famoua maityrdom of Eustathius 
(Placidcs), whieh, hy its romantic chameter^ has beccine 
one of the most popular of the legends of saints and 
even a popular talc. Among the iiiisccllancfuis texts 
of VoL V we find many eaeoioia on the V^irgin Marv, 
the Archangel.s ]dic!meL Gabriel, and iLiphacL and n 
discounae on the discovery of tiie Crass by Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

lu not a feiv instances parallel tests from the Etinopic 
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und even Syriac have been added in the nrii^inAl ivitli an 
English translation. Every volume^ raoreover, contains 
full indlees of Greek words in Coptic traaiseFiptloiifi, and 
taking all the five voluiiias together there are no lefis than 
115 plates ill which the originals have heeti ndmimbly 
roprodueod. In tnauy instances the fac^inilles are almost 
more legible than the originals, and 27 illustrations have 
been reproduced in the Introductions, I ehould like to 
iiientioii here the fact that some of thejje ratlicr rude 
illuKtraiions agree as motives with the more elaborate and 
more artistic llluBtriLtioim of the arioient Hebrew Bibles 
wliieh I have reproduced from the originals in my 
possession in Illuiidiiated Hebrew Bibles^*, London. 
1910. Thus the Coptic illustrations confirm the hypo¬ 
thesis whidi I ventured then to make that the^ 
illuminations were of an Egj'ptian origin^ Some ol the 
tracery again seems to Iw the basis of siuiilar motives in 
the famous Irish Kells MS., for which hitherto m> 
direct original had been found. There is no doulit that 
Irish monks have been in Egypt, whence they biought 
much of the apoerj^pim] literature into Ireland at a very 
early date, and it i.^ tlji?refore not unlikely that the}- may 
have borrowed some of those tracingsfor the illuminations 
they afterwards used in Ireland. 

The typographical executiou of tlie whole eo) lection 
could not easily lie oxeellcd, if excelled at alh Thus, 
every side of hivestigaliOn liaa been served in an 
cxcepLiuniil manner by this publication, for whicii the 
author deserves also a special encomium, although there 
arc enemnia enough among the texts, from all interested 
111 Coptic literature in genend and in many problems 
connected with it in paiticalar. No less ought the 
Trustees of Ibe British Museum to be thankod for the 
miinificeiico display eel in the pubiicarion of these 
vjiluable volumes* What luck for the poor CoplSc 
literature, that the publications of the volumes had taken 
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place between 1910 and 1915, and licfote tlie era oE 
eaforced economies, which strike in the first place at the 
treasures oE the British Masciim. Such economies would 
now have relegated the musings of the monks of old 
back to tliat desert from which modern scholaraldp and 
the search after li^ht hod drawn them to the very 
centre of that wider world from which the anchorites 
had fled. For this wider world ia not the world of the 
Evil One, as these poor souls believed. It may be a world 
of temptation, of curiosity, and it is a source of deep 
aatisfaciioD that Dr. Budge, ns well as the TroBteca. have 
yielded to the temptation of sending these books out into 
that wide world and to have opened to our enrioaity 
a new field for research and inveBtigation hy the scholarly 
publications of tlicse peenliar remnants of old. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(JiUDAiT^Mifiibfe 1919) 


L G^'i^ral Mectings oe the Ro¥al Asiatic Society 

*/aiiii«riir 1^16. —^3!r. il. Longworih Vice- 

Presideat, in the eliair. 

The folJGwipg were elected merobers of the Society :— 

Mr, J. Gheat Cnnimlag. 

^Ir* W* H. Morelaodt C.Sil* 

Lteoteimiii;i W* R. P^itterson^ 

Paadli Ram Swaxujia Eanshalii. 

\fr. Moti Lai ])IantichA« 

Bandit Venlranna Bbatta.^ 

Raja Tcibubhan Deb^ af Bamm^ 

Maulvi Mohammad Zaka UUah Rbart. 

Four uomioatioiia were approved for olectiou at the 
next Geucral Meetiag. 

Mr^ Vincent A. Smith read a paper entitled Ahhar the 
Great Mogul, 1542^1605 ^ 

A dmctiasjon followed Ju which Dr. Pollen and Professor 
Hagopiaii took part. 

Februari/ 8, —Sir Charles Ly&ll in the chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 

Mrs. Zabkl Sahrawardy* 

Kavinij Jamiiiibhiifihaii Roy Kaviratna- 
Mr. Juftnauian Chaltcrjee Vidyabinoda. 

Sir Harry LushLugton Stephen. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
Oeactal Meeting, 

Professor Margo] iouth road a paper on the ‘"‘Islamio 
Pulpit 'V 

A discussion foliowed« in whidi Dr. Gaster and 
-Mr. Yusuf All took patL 
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March /4> J9I€, —Sir Charles Lysll iii the chair. 

The following were elected inemlwra of the Society — 
Miss Etbd PoiWp 

Habib Bahodor Miihainmad Abdnl Ghani. 

Professor Lediiiird V** 

Babii Pboninclra Lai Moitm- 
Mr. San tosh Kumer Mukhorjee. 

Mr. Both PfuLimnij Raniwala. 

Five nomlnaiionn were approved for election at tlic 
next General Meeting, 

The Campbell Mcnioriai Gold Medal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was presented to 
Professor A. A. Maedonell by the Right Hon, I^onJ 
Sandhurst, G.C.S.1. An account of the meeting will 
appear in the next number of the Journal. 


n, PftiNciPAL Contents of OaiEN^rAL JounNAtJs 
L Journal Asiatique. Sdrie XT, Tome V, No. U 

Casanova (M,). TJne date aatronomiqtie dam lea EpUrca 
des Ikhw^ on SaFA 

Levi (S,)* Le catalogue g^ographiejuo des Yak^ daus In 
Malminayuri. 

Lammom {H.)i Une visite an l^nib suprlme d^ No^irls 
Haidaris. 

Tome V, No. ii. 

L£vi {$,) et E. Chavannes. Quelquca titrcfl ^nigmatiques 
dana la hierarehie eeclSsioatique du Bouddhifinic indien. 

Nan (F.). TJn colloque dn patrinrehe Jean avec Temir 
dca Agar^ens ct faita divers dcs annees 7J2 i 716. 
Boyer(A.M,). lyinscriptiopenkbaro^hidii 15 A5adha,l3d. 

Massou-Pur^el (P*)i Jje Yuan jen loaen. 

TT+ Ceylon AsTiQi^AtiY and LrrMiLytr Reoisiteiu 
Vol. I, Ft jL 

Gopinatha Rno (T. A.). Some ^Femorial Stones found in 
India and Ceylon, 
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Bell (U. G. P.)p Kirrli Nissaoka und the Tulii-Elmm 
CJerciimuy. 

-Letter from the Kaiidynn Court, 112Q. 

I^crern (K W.),. The School TUombo-holdi^r^ 

Senevcnitne (J« M.), BuddLngho^a ^ind Fii-Hlnn : d^tea^ 
of their vUits to Ceylon- 

Codriugton <11. W*), " Heavy/ '' Light/' emd “ Indiau " 

Suriyagoda SuniaiigAln Tlierfu The Dhainitiapada and iU 
ComnieiitAry, 

Perero (Rev, 5- G.% Hindustani and Siidialese. 

HI. JOL'lLNAl. OF TELE BlHMl AXtJ OOlSSA RKSEAEefl SCMJTETV. 

YoL 1* Pt. i. 

Spooner (Dk Bodh Oiiya Plaque. 

lIoHiMaiin (Itev, Father J>). Principles of Sticeeasion and 
Inheritance among the ilnddasL 
Campbell (Hon. and Rev^-4.)^ Ruka of Sncceaaion and 
Partition of Property as obser^^ed by the San tala. 

Roy (Sarat Chandra). The Artificial Moulding of Physical 
Features in India. 

- Birth and Childhood Ceremonies amongst the 

Oraons. 

-- Com Spirit and Tree Spirit in Chota-Nagpur, 

- Probablu Traces of Totem WorahJp amongst the 

Oraons. 

Ham Prusail Sha'iitri. Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
Jayaswal (K. P*). Saisuuaka and Matirya Chronology 
and the Date of Buddtia's Nirvana, 
iCay (Rai Sahib Chun! Lai). Note on Ruins at Majhg^u, 
Tliaua ChoiDpur. , 

IV, JornxAtii OF Ttta AnruBomiiOoicAi, Society or Bombay. 

K3Etm NtimberT XfllL 

ihidi (J. J.). Short History of the Society, 

Enihovcu (R, E,). Tolem Theories, 
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Mitra (S. C.). Malay Versions of two Ancient Indian 
Apologues. 

Efiianuol {A. L.). The Beluchis of Upper Sind. 

Jha%’eri (K. M.). KainalpujB in Kathiawnd. 

Joslii (Rai Sahib P. H,)^ Hindu Coronation Rites and 
Ideas of GovemmenL 

Bothfeld (O.), Hindu Marriage in Wealem India. 

Saldanha (J. A.). Problems in Comparative Ethnical and 
Ethical Jurisprudence. 

Edroos (S. F. A,). Shaikhs, or Ethnography of the Indian 
Muslims. 

IJesai (K. K.). Eiigineeritig before the iralioinedati 
Period. 

Masani (B. P.>. ^laBiing CualouM and Nanie Super¬ 
stitions. 

V. JoUBKAl* ASP PJlOCEfiOlNfiS OP TUB AsI-ATIO fioCIETr OP 

BssoaJ., Vol. XI, Nos. vii-vili. 

Beveridge (H.). Notes on Father Manserate’a SIongolicKs 
licgationis Coinmentariiw and the Surat Incident, trans¬ 
lated from the Portuguese by R G. tYhiteway. 

Cotta (F.), Portuguese Losses in the Indian Seas- 

1639-1836. 

Mitra (S. C.). North Indian Folk Medicine for Hydro¬ 
phobia and Scorpion Sting. 

Numistnatic Supplement, No. xxv, 

VI, BbSOal Past anp PuksESST. Vol. XI, PL I, No. xxi. 
Sandys (E. T.> One Hundred and Forty-five Years at 
the Oid or Mission Chnrch. Calcutta, 

The Letters of Mr. Richard Barwell, No. VI, 

Little (J. H-I. The Black Hole i the question of HolweU'a 
veracity. 

VLL Epioraphia InntCA, Vol. XII, Pt. vi. 
Mazmudar <B. C,), Sonpur Plates of Kumara Somes- 
varadeva. 
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T^l (HlrA), EknteWAtu Stuiskrit aud Hindi Inecriptions 
of Dikpalttde%^a. SaniVEit 1760. 

Fkoi (J. E.}, Bliandup Plates of Clihittarajadeva^ 

A.l>. 103C. 

Barnett {L D.). Inscriptions at Yewnr. 

VIII. EPioiuFitiA ZevIiANICa. Vnl. II, Ft. ill. 

Inscriptions from Polonnaruva. 

IX, Sakskrit ResiuncH. VoL I, No,i. 

Bhandarkar (Sir R, G.), Lines of Fresh Research in 
Sanskrit Literature and Indian Antiquities. 

Aiyar (Y, Subrahinanya). Sankara. 

Belvalkar (S. K.). Matoriais for a Critical Edition of 
Blinnita’s Natyoiostm, 

Gnne (P. U.). Two Schools of Vedic Interpretation in 
Europe. 

Qhatc (V. &); What is Kavya t 

Saatry (U. K.X Sri^oilam, 

SyAinn^try {R.). Orientation of Sacrificial Halls. 

Slirikhande (Y. B.). A Look at Home Irom Abroad. 

Knrtkoti (Lingesa. Maliubhngavat of). The Significance 
of the Bhagavodgitu. 

Ho. h. 

Tilak (B. G,). A Hissing Verse in the ^Akhya-kurik&s. 

Subbarao (Y.). Was Sankara the Propagator of a Kew 
System of Thought ? 

Loddn (T. IL). A Monnal of Sanskrit Philology. 

Ranade (R. D.). Greek and Sanskrit. 

X. Ikdi.\n Aktiqcabv. Voh XLIX, Ft. nlviji. 

Creswell (K. A. C.). Histor 3 ' and Evolution of the Dome 
in Pertiia. 

Tessitori (L. P,). Gruiuinar of Western Rajasthani. 

Pts. ulx-lii. 

Smith (V. A.), The Date of Akbar's Birth. 

Sewell fR.), The Ghronolog}' of the Pandya Monarch)'. 
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Bice (It). KoUipak*. 

K 11 mar (S.). 'flio Insicriptionfi of Asoktuslialla. 

Krlshiiain(ic1iii.r1u (Q R-). The Religion of Uic VijonAgara 
HoU*54.% 

(Jrietaon (Sir G. A.>. Tli* North-Wtatern Group of tlie 
Indo-Aryaii Veniaculftrs. 

Venkataclialkiii Iyer (V.). The Adveiituics of the God 
of Mndura. 

XI* Pao. YoU XVI, No* \tu 

Lftuff5T (B*). Asbetitos and Salaniandor. 

Rockliill (W. Wa)* Relntions aud Trade of Chioa with 
the Eastern Archipelago in the Fourteenth Century. 
Part III 

Moulo {jV C,)* liangH^Uou to Shang-tu. 

XII. PaOOEEDlKGfl OK THE BdCTETV OF BniLICAL AliCU^OMJOY, 
Vol. XXX\T1. Pt. Til. 

S&yce (A. H,)- Adam and Sargon ia tho Land of the 
HittHea. 

(lardiimr (A. H.). Some Pei^in1i<y»tioiis, 

Langdoii (S.). Some Correctioini to *"An Awsount of the 
Pre-Semitic Version oi the Fall oi ^lan 

VoL XXXVIII, Pt. 

Sayco (A* II.\ The Ijand of Nod. 

HardciiKtle (A. L B.). The Trial a of a Candidate. P'rom 
the llaiidaian " Book oE SonlB*^ 

Bead (h\ \\\\ Egj'ptian Cftlendai-a of Lnckj^ and 
Unlucky Day a. 

PLnehea (T* G*)* Two kte Tabkta of Historical Intcreat. 

Nash (W. Lr)* Notes oti soma Egj'plimi Anti qui ties. 

XIII. Jewmii QrAntnRi.Y Review- Vol. VI, Xa Lii- 

Hnrwitsi (S. T. H.). Pygmy Legends in Jewiah Literature^ 

Hirschfuld^H.). Fi'agineaUQf Sa*adyah*B Ambic Peiitateudi 
Comiiiciitary* 

MingaiiiL (A.). S 3 ’riac Version of the Old Test4imantv 
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Hr 4 rtlitSfiHAii and Her AswfltonU, With iDtrodnctory 
Essays by 3^fetiibcir:9 of th«? India Society- FoL Oxford 
Unirmitj; Preset 1915. 

From tho SccnefarT# of St^lo for hulia^ 

fianciji, Bmi^nilratiJitb, Tbo Boi;am9 of Ikiigal. Translateii 
from the Bcngati by the author atid S, G. Bauman. 8vo^ 
CaknUa, 1915. F«wi Attihor, 

Bofie, C. C* Asoka and AniAsasan. (Iii Ben^li.) 

Froti^ ihti Author^ 

BtUftAra^ S, d, .Atrpatastrm ami Nirangnstiin. Trwrfllated with 
fiitniDTonR i 11 utnlaati %'0 notes. 4to. Bombay, 1915. 

From the TrnstM of fftir Par^ Ptinok&u^i FundA. 

CHlaad, W* and A, A- Fokker. Brie oude Portugeescbo 
Vcrbaudebngen iiver bet llindoeiaiiie* ftoyid 9vo^ 
AmsimitifUj 19irp« 

From the Ro^al Acadentit of Amsterdam. 

Campbell ThoznpwnT Capt. R., in co-oi»ration with Elia* 
George A ami othcrfL A List of Words and Phniscs in the 

Basrah Dialect of ArAlne* Small 8vo» 1915» 

From the Author, 

Clement, E. W. Short liiatory d Japan^ bvo- Chicutgo, 1915. 

From th^ Pub/ijAcrif* 

BawsoOt M. M. The Ethics qf ConEucitis. With a Foreword by 
Wc Tjni5 Pano. 8vo, Jjondon and New York^ 1915^ 

From the PuhliAhere^ 
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Madras Government Miisenm. 8vo, dfiufras, 1914. 

Prom ikt Madras GoctmmenL 

Fy«ii, P. F. Flore of Uie Kilgiri and Poloey Eill-totH. 3 voIb. 

8 VO. Afinfros, 1915. 

From the Seoretartj of State for India. 

Giles, U. A. Snppl(sraentiir>' CaloJogoc of the Wh4e CoUectiou 
of Chinese and Mancbn Boola in the Library of the 
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Langdon, B> fiomcrian Epic of Parmlisep the Flood, and the 
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Development, and Present Form. (The Halo Lccliiirei, 
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NOTES ON THE GABSr DIALECT OF HODERN PERSIAN 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE DIALECT 
GIVEN IN THE GttUyDJtiSS DE/f lHAHlSCHJiV 
PHJLOLOGIE* 


Bv Majwb U, L R, UmiilKB 

ipHK following notes aii; Ljwed on loaterial wliicli 
I collected ia Kerman during the mootlia June uj 
October, 1JH4. The ijmre tiioo at inj' oonnnand was less 
than 1 could has*e desireJ, and a Benjnnitri'a portion of it 
was devoted to the more Ititereatiug and less exploited 
Bakhtiari dialect, while the local Kcrmaid dialect provided 
a further distraction. Ju these circumstauces my researchca 
were uot exliauative, but I think they will be found to 
hus’u done soitietliirig towards rendering onr kauwletl'*is 
more cjfacL 


Unfortunately, efforts l>egUN in .luiie, 1014, have as ytfc 
failed to procure me copjc* of the W'orka of Bervaine, 
Rehataek, Justi.or Houtum-Scliindler.and I liave tberofon? 
had to limit this article to a criticism of the ruatenaJ 
contained in the G.I.P. lljifi, howover, appears to have 


* r;.LP, i, a (ibus-iboi). *o, vkj, ,uW, 
by Wllbiehim (rAlgiir. 
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been entlrelv, or prineipally, derived from tlitfie aoiircen, 
lujd, I liopc, limy in fact- present a ccKinjiiiiitcd review of 
all the material available in them wliieh is of iiiijKjrUitice 
or interest. 

IL is deeirablo tliaL I sliould give iioine account of tba 
inetliCMls of iiiveslieiitioti wliidi I pursuHl, iind of tlie 
soocoeti of iiilgTiuatioii on whidi 1 wuh abio to ilruw. 

My first step was to work out the gniiiiniatilcal foriiiB 
of the dialect, iiorniiial atitl pronouiiiitii forsiis usid infiexlon, 
verbal paradignis, etc,, with ilio lidp of a luau who 
liinisdE talked ilie Yezdi Kiih-diakct, bot was also familiar 
vritli the Kerman i. This iiiarip by name Burisim, htid seen 
something of the worlds having spent aoino years lU 
Bombay, and proved himself aft^ir & little practice both 
iikteiligent and painstaking. The medinin used was 
ordinary Pci'sian. 

Having in this way aeqnired some knowledge of the 
ordinary forms and structure of the IniiguagCi I mt him 
as themes the subjeets of niarriagep birtlu and huriaF' 
oustoiiis, and in due course he delivered discourses on 
these subjecta whidi I look down vcrlifttinip paying alt 
the attention in my |Kjwcr to the correct phonetic 
representation of \m speech. I’ljese records were read 
throngli at the ti^le^ and again later, and amiolated with 
a view to tlieir siibiiequent full ttanslation. The}” amount 
to about twenty-sevcu ipiarto pages of manuscript. AfUw 
this I drew up a l^>ug list of comuion English words in 
alphabetical ordcr^ and os far mi wm possible obtained and 
'wrote dow'u their Gabri e<|uivaSerits. Tliis has provided 
me Willi a very incomplifte but useful vcK^abularjv 

I then procured the services of two or tlnte Kermani 
Gabrs, of whom 1 uvoiitnally selected one, Bihs^ad, son of 
Sam, as the most intelligent and articulate. He tvas 
t% ftchoolinnster of the old type, with a gotnl kimwiedge of 
Persian, hut nnthiiig of the ” uuw " Wfstcni learning. 
1 made him tell ms stories wiiieh 1 took down fi^m 
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(lietRtioii, aginn pityin^f wrnpulous attention t^j phoneticfl. 
As in the prcvioiia eiLsa, the biiJk of tl.eso were earefnliy 
rend tliTOUgh and annotated ; hut at die cm] tiuiu failed. 
Approximate vei-naenJar tranaeriptlons of BOiau of these 
jiarnitnes wore iilso proenreej. TJie narrative inaierial so 
I^roounsd amoiintji to about 100 rjnarto pag «3 of MS, 

Every endeavour was used to obtain stories of true 
Cabri ori^n, but I fear that only aatiiplca of tlie common 
Foraian st«;k were provided ; and Gubri poetry, or verse, 
rtppearB to 1» nonexistent. 

The present uobiS nro hosed ou a eoinplcto and (mrcful 
collation of all the material tlitis obtained. TJic multiplicity 
of parallej forms sLowing only slight phonetic variation 
will be reitiorked, and pcrhajis criticized. Suck detail is, 
however, ncocs-sary if mi honest endeavour ie made to 
record piionotically witii nccuracy what is actually said, 
and an ocoa.sional excess, oven, of attention to the variations 
of everyday proiiHncijition is perhaps not amii«. The 
phonetics of Eastern dialects arc not TiKually fio simple 
and Obviously consistent im tlioy are made to appear in 
Eumpean tojctbooke* I’lidtio regard to tho inadequate 
Arabic script is often responsihle for much of this spurious 
simplicity, and to the Arabic tnmscription of Gabri I have 
purpt^Iy iu tliis article paid little attention. Gabri is for 
practirjil purjHwes an unwritten language, and there in 
nothing to standardij® its pronunciation. The same man 
will vary Ids pronunciation of tire same word almost in 
one and the some breath. A further complication is 
introduced by the existence of the two BulMitaleets of 
\ezdi and Eerinaui, ivhieii in their clinraeterislic forma 
pitjsent some differences of vocabularj' and promiuciatioo, 
hilt appear to intermingle to a cotisiderablc extent in the 
ordinary speech of the oniinary man, Tho two typos are, 
however, in a general way dietidguisliable, and some 
eon fusion has been introduced into the G.IP, article by 
tlie failure to rcoogniisc this fact and to note the aourcea 
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Tram which the forma quoted have been obtairiedp Thia 
confusion is, of course, accentuate by the employment of 
ditTerent systems of trausliteration by the vadotis original 
author! ties. I have done wliat 1 could to avoid thia 
inconvenience by prelixing tlio letter y* or k. to the forms 
and phrases which 1 give, y, stands for ^Tezdi"" and 
k. for ""Kerman!", bub aa will have been seen, inherent 
ilifBcuUiea and the narrowness of my expericnE!^ and of 
the basis on which 1 have hikd to work will make it 
advisable in many ca^ to regard y. aa denoting ""received 
frotii a Yezdi source" and k. as "'received from a Kermani 
source"*. Where no indication of source is given y* is to 
be understoodp but in such cases it is believed that the 
k- form would be substantially the saiiio. 

Conaideratious of space have obliged me to adhere witii 
but little divergence to the path traced by the GXP. 
A nunilier of intereslicg phonetic and inorpliologival 
pbenomenap peculiarities of idiom and eons tract inn, 
parallels in the BakliLiari and Kerman! dialects, and the 
questicin nl representation in the Arabic aerlpi, on whieli 
the material 1 have collected would enable me to comment. 
1 have been obligedj, at least for the pi-esent, to pass by on 
the other side. As lying still further off the track I have 
omiLted all mention of the texts and contents of the 
discoursesand atorics, which might be of some interest 
to philologist^ and npecialiats in foiklorcp Common themes 
with slight modi£cations have been found in tiie folk-tales 
of the Bakhtiaris, the KcnnanlSp and the Gabrs. 

The system of phonetic repreReniatiou employed in 
these notes conforms in general with that of the G.IP.p 
hut a few addJtionoJ syinbols have been introducedp 
principally in order more fully to distinguish finer shades 
of vowel sounds. 

4 represents a sound approaching to that of KngHsh « 
in Jespersen'a le. but having, I think, more of the 

pure a Bound. 
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~uft represents tnncli the same aoiiad oci the lost whek 
llnol, or sornotliing neftrer pure a, followed by a alight 
aspiration. 

The liitnl -A of the Arabic script is omitted except wlieu 
it reprcHCiits this sound. Tile resulting -« is the short of 
pure d, 

(f denotes the altciuatlve, ‘'<1 and the corresponding 
short" or, ”a and the it-sound of English ‘but*. 
Jespersei)*s a." 

i is used for nn » open" c, winch f judge to approximate 
to Jcsperscn's « us in Eiiglisli " men 

a is tho indistinct vowel sound in English “ water 
o in general roprcsctits the sound m EogliBh "on'\ 
JesperBens o, but hj lina] is the short of S tw in Endish 
"toe” 

5 Stands for “ d or o ", 

-d fltatids for '* -3 or -o the short of 6 \ 
i standa for " tf or e ”, 
a stands for *'« or d ", 

On V, 10 . see § J«3. 1. I aboiild have liked to employ 
some special symbol ns in my MS., "U, w, or Jespersen's tJ. 
but in view of the variability and uncertainly of the 
sound I has'e decided that tills would have muantexeesBive 
and probably inaccurate rctinement. 

For the sake of convenience I have in general amployed 
the contractions for gnirnmatical and other terms used in 
G.I. P.p evei^ wliuti! difler from whui would 

iiaturjilly be used in Engliab, Thtw KM. for KJiahln 
Dia^lecta"* 

1 Jie following oxcoptioiis tmi additionf^ are to be noted : 

Ar. = Arabic. 

Gh — Gabri. 

y. = Yeirdi, tr^m a Ycjsdi ■touree. (GafcriJ 

k. — Kormauir from a Krnnani aciirce. (Gatori.) 

P- = PciBian, Modem Peraiiui. 

^rn,P* — Modern 
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Lit.F^ = Mn.P^ LitcmtT LiUigUAg?^ 

O.C.P, — Qrdiuftry cnrreint (Mliaqaial) PemiMi. 

Kor.P* = Kormfifik dinlcct of Mn.P, f^fpobon hy the Moididi 
iDb&bitantfi of Ktinnjui Ciiy}^ 

H, = Paul Horn, GmndrisM dcr 
Stmai^uri^p 1898, 

Hu. = H, HiibsobjuaiiU, P^r^i^he S^iwficw^ StraBaburg^ 1895 » 

‘"IL PHONOLOGY." 

‘‘A, TOWELS,*' 

160 . Only IQ & faw itidividtanl doca thij vowel 

flyfltem of the C-D. approach xicjircr to the original tliau 
that of Mn.P.** 

CorttLciioits atid var^ianis. 

I liavo not met witli " only pii^ddmUn^ 

with the p,pc. or adj, 

The cftso hi porliop^ not a vory good oao if Bartholoiuae^s 
derivatioxi of ptt;^fan from Tr, *pax}!^- w (uzooptod. r. Znm 
AirWB., I 36. 

Arf<i : 0- y. k. mfUifr* P, bihiar. 

^^Quantitative mid Qualitative aUeraiion of 
voweitt." 

There b a good deal of fluidity in tlie pmnunciation of 
vowol-s both oa regards i{uaQtity aiid i[imlity. Tlie saiio? 
individual will frecjUentlj" vary his pronunciation of the 
same word. 

h Vowel Assini ilation.** 

Ctyrreciio^M and mrUtnia^ 

" I have only heard appnixiinatioiia to 
All a vowal bafere ?j^ i^ generally palatalij^ad 

to ^ nr i, 

** Gutu " ia the ordinary pronuiiciatmu in O-C.P. 
sidd: 

1'he following may be given as typical ex am pies of 
vowel assimilation in O. The LlLV, is given in hracketa. 
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y. k. juifAw,rttrflii (r^r/i^Ti), wtu'iii (wtftiti:),: ^niorf- 
-lift + 1 gtveif Iwth -^'i iLtid -f. 

3'* lignirii, k. 'ijMrl {/HiMir^A y. aEna^-i (anrinciAik 
y* (tj- + !■)< : i-uiufcTti 

imtcund/t T), 


2, ” V’owul SljortiMii lig*" 

Curreclions and varianta. 

"Zfu/iin (buin)," wh\’ iiecogsarilj" " l»mnved ” ? 
Cieiiemlly Jtnyin, boiyhi; hofiin^ 

The generalization that k in Oabn is silent is incorrect. 
An etymological /*- initio] is. often, and medial 1 1 ' between 
vowels is usually, silent. An eici’escent h glide like that 
ill the oicdiiiple is oflcn omplo 3 'ed by some persons to fill 
the hiotuR. In in)* experience the y glide is commoiier, 
and h is principally affected by k. k. has also a tendency 
to coekneyisui, showing a stroTig iuefidatiou to drop initial 
A-, and to supply it Imfote an mitral vowel where it should 
nfA exist, an in fti tor the vb. prefix and the prep, A. 

"In accented S3*llablcs." 

*’ rnt,” egg, 1 have not Jicanl. but tbore is hak. ^nk. 
to which xT.V't 'K‘ nltonmtlve, wdiilc occurs in the 

sense of “ testicle 

t liave also heard x**!? i kark, heti'.s egg, e£. P, j/dg^vna. 
All these aiie y. In k. there is = egg. 

'• AVA." broken straw "grass ”). rather JtviA, kiL 
“ATu/i," inonntain, is proliable. but I liave onh* heard 
y. AvfA, kdfi. k. A'flA. 

Add: 

Jlesidcs ” Bebli. gnA, ear ", put (J. gkA altematiiig with 
yw. I have heard Atdt, earth, through (P, 

Mfdjtlil Ijcsidc aprinot iMrrildfa). 

Other instaitces are; ntuAk, inoum! (wiiU), 3%k. x^nwi, 
lie.side k, i^^d. Lit,P, x*« wd. 
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3 ^Yqvt^I Lengihefiiitg." 
tV>rree<i<m« tuHcttii*, 

I do not know either "wuM'rf'' or "hit?”, y.k. mird, 
merd ; }\ k. lau, y. te“au. Tiietr is y , k. W, eat, Lit. P, 
^*ard, O.C.P. x^rd^ and I have heat'd y. (mtt^h 

(r/imn)«yi dunl, k^dG^nl Tlte Idiigtheniug 

in those cases is prahably largely a qucstton oE the incidence 
of stress accent 

4. "More Isolated cases/^ 

Corrcctio/w and ^■at*^an^Jp 

For ruail y. Final -s usually only appears 

in such cases oa an off-glido when a vowel Foiloivs, 
e g. »(Jn : 

^*^Siv, sheep, Mu.P. wi^/" Cf. miif, hut 

{tiaom^). 

” SeJ^n, needle^ Mn.P, #fisan ” rather G- Mja'U. 

*^S^j£d, liurufi, MilP, read: y^ i^U, k. 

iitijU, but y* k, Jiw£, stjfa* and Cs. 
sordiuE- : at>^‘ii- ). 

The Toriua with 4^- and the like , are preaumafaly 
derived froin the old. Cn. hoiie, in Av, mo^aya-t cf. Aty. 
he burns (tm), and jrtiia^t, it burns (in tram it 

AcW: 

A nmiitx'<r oE additions might lx made^ some o£ wliich 
occur ill the following sectiom 

161 . 

Corrf€lio7i3 and vurirnd^. 

y. k* dfr also representa P, dcr, late, etc,, O.P» darga-. 
For *■ " read if. 

Addt 

did, amoke, P. diki ; dtk, spindle, E dOki tid, mulberry, 
l\ lai ; waiCt E m6ta ; paiH, side* P, jioJdtL; piristi^ 
swallow, P, pirUtt% pirisitik; doMir, prieet, E diiatUr 
(0,P, V, H, So. SUB). 
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On tliB other hand, y. profit (but tL Xo* 751, 
G. $Ui ); pM, money (be&ido G. aiuli); pillar^ 

G. il 

Co7^ciio7is tnitl 

G. {gilS ?), and are oomiiion, ySLS less 

Add: 

bRd, iJinell, Av. ; rild, river, mo^aA- ; y^kdit, 

koht k. kdfit mountain. Av, kaofa-i gUJ^, meat, O.P. 
*^ci ? V. Hu. No, 044 J g&, eow, Av^, noto, gtmSf aec. 
ijav^m ; y, k, burn, Av, V mod- {mok-}. 

G, d <_-ac^a^: y, nn, new (H. No, 1045, G, tiatJd), Av, 
hut G, n-^p nine, A\% naxm-. 

" G. I ^ L 

i (i i) ^ al^ 

“ KM. milk, idrt lion/* O* in both ci^s fin 
Add: 

1 3^01119 to be general in for both, f and ai. 
t ^ I : y, k, #Ir, milk. Skt, ; y, k, vSr, recoU 

lection, Av, •rnw-. t% Gd.F, i, 2^ p. 20, § ^ut ni, 

licard, LitP, rif (v. Uu, No, 640), 

ai: all y, k, O.P, mm-uAy; din, feilb. 

Av. gdmis, cirinv, Av, mais- \ rtj-^ pour, Av. 

V mik-. But y, apiii. ef. Skt- V rfi-^ O.C.P.rU-, 

162. G. 6, it <— a (frequently)/^ 

Correctio^is atid varUmta. 

" vdd, wind ; read xmL 

brotherrend; k- Airdr:, fttfror; diktfr* \\ 

'^bdtUC read : y. mm, pillow, 

'* bQ,7vdu, morning/' read: k- tomfn, to-morrow (morning), 
*' TiUn *' and tun " are correct. 

Add : 

Written d m G, ia rarely so pionounced. Before n it is 
frequently n but not always # or 6, alao in y, aouietimea a^ 
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<l wlioi fijiftl. Othevwiiw y. Itas os n rdle imd k. J 
alternatitig with G, 

Frequent iatercimnge occurs 1>etweC!i] §, fl, mid ic. 

Examples of tbi« vowfll are abumJaut: y. 
y. #W- : k, : snj- : iNfc*)* y. Acnift, k. henid 

(/ai-d'd), y, bUH, k. (Adlii), y. <d, k, fd (fd); y. k. 

: JOT*-. z<fn-, Jila-, ; k* J tltiti -). 

y. lifljii (tJuJii.), y, pd (pi), y. rtijiiii?*: rflw- {rand- ;ni 7 t-). 

Plural ending of aouuH y.k, -Sm. alno k. frequently -t)»i 
(«n). Cf. also § I, 

Add: 

It is further to bv noted tliat iu a uuiuber of coaea we 
^iid the equation G. f P. iJ, 

y. jwnjr, fifty, P. y. W«r (aUo tsiw), aJoiie, 

P, ianltd, PJi!. fn^'it»/r, centre, but 

P. JA ^ G. yo. yii. y. k. 'TyiV, baxiuir, 1 ‘ 6 fija 7 *; y. 
almond, P. buddiih, hut Kurd! liahJv, Knkhtiari 

Aoi j;»77i. 

Also in n few P,Ar, L\V^. e,g.; y.k. hialft {^iaab), tUi 
(tUd), y. kiUb (fti/dt). 

B. SEUI.VOWF.(,S AND COXaONAN'l’S. 

163, t. ■' Tha preservation nf iiiltiAl original n and y 
as against Mn,P. 6 (ff} mid j" 

Correcfionn and tjgrianlg. 

'*Ydd.” "tdmn”; re pionmictation of tl vowel see 
above, S 163, 

AM: 

The « sound in G- appears, to me to be neiilicr a true v 
nor a true to. J think it in a bilabial Hpirant, Jespernen's 
13 (flee Otto Jesperaen, LeJtrbtich da' Pbortetik. 1913 
pp. 13 

Initially before o and medially between vowels it tends 
townnln at, elsewhere it is more akin to v. Tliis la only 
zi rough generalixatiou. According to iny obaervation 
y. i noli lies towards the w, and k. towards the a. 
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“ Babli. cf, G, I iscc* (k* hiu inlaa atibj^ 

“ Kr. (etc.) spa. jptt. barley,^' ef, G. y, joA, jd. 

'*Nay. Kurd, dofclies/' cl k^ 

yUvia^ ** kirbas " (course cottau doth). 

Furilier exampU»: 

V* wds^ bos, k. iriSfr, tits (os for the reason 

that) ; folio wring y, v4Msr (hiMar), tmlittr (bihlar)^ mtlfi 
(hU&i), vl (bi), firm (t«r?Yib twi^iutfr, etc. (6am6ar), 
mime (*7w.r£swi^t, vuM vidcri (gu^^); 

y* va}^i<far (barsfgar\ 

Y. y^k. yos yd, k. ytt- (JnV; ire-y^ls, ficek 

Av, O.LR i, 5. p. 129, |,TS A; (f)y* 

yiXril, ydrft, broom (Jdrdi}* 

Thfj reverse is aei^^n in y, Jid. Jew, P.Ar KW. VaJi^ 

± O.E £«—- Medic • s |[ Mn.R d 
O.P. ||MnJ^ /i" 

Cortrethns and mriii7Us, 

K Head : 3^ k- zo^addmUn^ y. k. somdd, k. 

Add: 

In most ea^eg, however, G. appears to follow*’ Mn^P. in 
its vagaries, cf. : 

G.ddst, LlLP.ddsii GAUMiL Ul.F.dtL 

y. dsrl*&, \ 

(also«c^erf?)r 
k, rfrryfi, J 

G.burz, tnrj; siimr*, swpurs 

QnsrUs: * (Huput). 

y. 3d7% wallp = P, rfltewr* D,P^ *<fa WciAfrm-. 
Etyinologj' of O, jn ^ ^im g*X7n/(}mln ^^ to learn F 
S. ka&dk ”, read ka^Ag^ 

Add: 

y. k, inas, big, ,^!ii.P, miA* Thci'o in al^ k, (onee 

recorded by me). 
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In g^iietui G* appcAi'K td follow Mii/P* in maid taming 

tbe or i^plttcing it hy it- CL : 

3 % mr eing dah (rfaA), rflAi5(A) (rofioA); 

k. mt -: #inj-p weigh, 

Witii reference to G.LP. L % 93. § 42. 2, Phi dd^, 

ddhr{l}, G. \tm y- cZwm and <fcrs (for d'^irr?),^ fickle 
Bakhtinri lim» aleo tlic ^ in ddtt, 

3. - LG* g^, gji ^ Av. jf 1 ^ ^ ^ 

iveakened original i J *‘ — 

Initiallv^ j- = G. y-/’ 

0, CVmcdioiw mtd v^Lrimits. 

" yeTi^ ffe^iuk" lead; j\k. yin. yin^, y. yinityl bat 
whence coniea y. ^ivina^ k. ^I'dria^ wife t 


Mii.R 


Add: 

G. (at I y \) tdja gaini^ ibrlje < ibarJzam, 

from biriMan), (jd 0 H/<i 7 »). 

0)\\ gmg (alao tii^nsf), rust (savg). 

But G. (all 3 ^) socfmtl-n (Jdoiiin), zmida {tinda)^ aJnjiT 
(c<47ijfr), zh^&n (ntidaifi), 
h Corrtfdtoftf and 

G. t'l-wji er flprielii ” read y, k. vmja, and k. aja. 

“' G. r[f«r/' read 3 ^ k. k. rijdr. 

Add: 


ConncctcMj with v^7*aoA'-(,-q^.)appear aUo to be: j'. rflr, 
burning brightly (of a flame) j y.k. rilS, bright, giving 
light <y. rilA light the lamp), and k. rOiin, 

rau&n, cf* Mn,P, Av. 

atlj7idcf. etc.p %\ I 161, y. 'tmj^ k, bcaide y. 

P. dtewsp 

But: be gallops, probahlj- LW. from P. 

milmanadl iyiSrm^ he cooks, beside P. ^nrpa^ad, 
Av* 


164. WeAkonidg of Poat-voealic Vowels,” 
n-i>. CorTr^itornt n7ui iMriiVi7i/^H 

" G. law, li])" read y.k. iaii, y, Uau, (?) (fc v may 
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be developed when a vowel follows, e,g. » uv, edge of 
the wuter. 

“ G. k. 6, y, 1 % water/' read y. w a, k. s. 

G. ki, night," read y. Attt, k, (*rt'i)i 

■* V, fejifc, etc., partridge/’ ef. G.y. kau*g. 

Add .* 

(all y.) frttt, fever (hi&); fd, eonshine 

eticke P. auii-r (abr); kattM, 

ll^■aS(kaf5)', binaii^ (iiito/S); «ta-; VC»«r, vrt6ep 
(x^Anr). 

After r, (?)*bto'«. eougli ^euiyu). 

k. itAgdv (naydb), }^nrOe (xtirdi), y. k, »«teui {mbuk). 

Contrnat y.juwop (jatciib). 

Many of tlie above arc, of conree, P.Ar. L\V.s. 

166. ■'Intervotjolic ( (Ifii P. d) clmfigcd bo v and then 
rejected.*' 

Correct ioua OTwi wfWonf*. 

" G. jaer, father.” read y. bdir, k. bidir. I do not kiioa* 
"iwr’* in C., but (j,idar saff \) h often enough 

heard in vanoua parts of S.W. PeniSa. 

“ .Vriye, weib,” reOfl, y. tn^yn, mviya, aleo 
k. mddit, female. 

*' Aede {IT. Scli.>, JioiiBe, lj.\t\/* rend y. j^adn, 

-X^". k, kidm. 

Add^ 

y.k. (jnudur), y. <Zt!f#r, k. hirur. rfoiwr 

ffriPtM/u-i*); y.k. 6^, 6e, Hecoiid, other, beside \\ bidi, bdi, 
k, 6irfl, iirfi, again, (ef. Av. See aliwj | 180,3. 

The hiinl -d of a past Ijase of a verb is in aome casea 
Iwt before tire vowel of an ending, c.g, bH'e (“bod-mUn), 
I waft { jIiJ'J (jSstf'DiftTi), 1 went. Often optional ]y, oe in 
y. k. Jj d^i (impf. cfad-nritn), fosoitfhi. k. msfin |i 

ra^d^n. they arrived, and many others. 

WlioDce conics the 'ic- in y. fttm?*, fc. veil 

(Mrfur) f 
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^ When d tmm this t cornea fit the end of a word 

it la soiHctimei pix^Ayrved in the C.D. G. ret^iuM ita doutfila 

HiOdt teiinciouHly. It. them p.pparentl}^ iitider 

the influence of eeiitence-aaLndhi licfore an initial A’oweh 
eKpocially when following a long vowel/* 

Corrfctiona and variai:its. 

Eead : y, zitmtkl^ k. scfwimt 

These final Js are uanally preserved, but the final d of 
ft 3nd agn pret^ b occasionally in y- and frequently in k. 
suppressed, and in k. it is also often pronounced as 

y,k, di(dX k. fJu, seen; y. dcw[d), k, Md, Mi, dd, given, 
Alwaya y* k, df ^r^iii./lTir ^ to procure, prodtice {from 

fllrl ?), 

"'tJabri has preserved even the original voiced dental 
when it falts at the end of a w^ord." 

For *" Tiad, rce<l "p. read 

Add: 

}\ ktjd, when t Av, ; (?) y. tbimt, etym, ? 

iVl&o medially in y, wfadrHaj tiilrit>r* P* li 4- \^dui- 

(Skt. v^d/fitu)p 1 % fJ. Ko. f>2. 

.^fodt mother^ in Trt^mfmp husbiLiid'a mother, is probably 
borrowed. 

r A~ ?■ KM. orl, flour/' cf. y, ir^£, k. v6rL 
VnkJfi- k6r(i knife,*' cf, V- h>vL 

Addi 

Av, i?iV + ht-+ 3In*P, -ardp is represented in Ch us 
a TuJe by -nr£, “CrL 

y, ,fetir£, k* kert (khd), Av, MinP, kard^ 

bari, k. b€ft (bivrl), Av. irn.P. hurd 

y. 7/wtW, k* intri (imlH), Av% Mn.P. murd. 

< 1 . m<irt meana both "killed" and broken and 
pmolxibly reprcEcata two roots, cf. SkL 
die, and /mj*-, inrndii, crush, stnash. 

Av. ar? -h iln.P. -ard is represented in G. as a rule 
by ~drL 
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G. kort, Av, A-tirjfa-, T. hdj-t^, 

O. O.l’. *ijv/u- (Hit supposes an aid foiDi with 

lung voivel, Jr. *trr^a-), P. dnii, 

y. ititj-/, Iv. irt, I'd?'/, brauglit, ,Mu.P. ^^vurd, mid 

k. hurt (soe ftfauve]', are poasiljjy due to tb« mJJucnce of 
tlie \owels itp and cj being in G, tn some extent 
i n te nchmigea ble. 

I have also K. lunrdvii'ta, probably borruwed I\ 

y. k. fliPjyZ, man. may bo compnrod with Knscli. 

uiLfii, O.P. nmrthjn- (v. GJ.P. i. 2, p. 25), as against 
31ii,P. mant and Av. laarjfct-, but tlie finai d seems to 
point to A ti\Qr^ Wrroirjijg from ifti.P. 

y.k. corresponds to iln,P, ^'tird, but Av. 

(infill.) Bnklitiari 

166. " More isolated sound phenotuenB.'^ 

«, ” Iiitorchango of s and and assiniilation of *i to 
u, a." 

C&metions uttef eorio?!/#, 
a a ^ 1[«.P. K 

I have only y, lungs, y. eij?', fc. t'iir. saline. 

“Onbri L.\V. dara/f, atnrk (Gennun,):= Mn.P, daritfif." 
There SBeina here to bo a confusion of Mii.P. durttSt = 
coarse, big, etc., nnd duTifat = completed, correct, ete. 
Both words appenr in G. as follows 
G. y, diintAt = SJn.P. 

G. diriat Jln.P. c{it7*rtflf. 

Add: 

y. k. y0«, 3I n.P. jd(f, Ir. cf. Skt. ^ynA* (yoS-). 

G. i = Mii P. ft 

This is fn<<]ucnt before (, 

G, (all y. k.) dail (also du). hand (ddst); 6a^l, tied 
ibfui) ; v//fdda, standing (iw-fj/ddn) ; U(id, taken 
(Tsifdnd. w, H, fc FJa. No. 70fl). 
b. ” Intervocalic h a Joat." 
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Cw*reciio>i» mtd variants. 

"tuiel, plflced,” read: j* k- ^uhL 
y.k. he glides"; read: ete (prefix yowol 

vai'iea betweeu » and n')* 
jlt/rf; 

G. I place, P, 

wide, j>ctAHTi. 

dSHui, horse''a bit^ daAarwi* 
monthly wage, 

Xote: (on the atmlogy of f}, sititer, foliar. 

There ia another y, foriiip, 

167 ^ ** Occa-^ional change of r to IJ' 

Oo'rreciione and variants. 

I have y, banj, k. bahf, leaf. Fmin the b it would teem 
‘to be L.W* H. No. 203 givea G. varaJe^ which would ^eeiii 
pi-obuhly to he Ar, in R for the leaf of a book. 

Sarv, cediii%api)ears ^ fti6i hi the place^immc Sablkllti, 
biiL thia i» more probably KerP* than G. 

PiUt bridge/" in O.C+P^ not and so in G. 

Add: 

it t = MikP. n 

G. (all y.) ^cdui/hollow in ground, O.C.P^sriMiir; 
dtLst, Af^. rfflm (Steingoas^ P. dust); 

inceting, (?) O.C.P* dllMr-, viatim, ointment^ P.Ar. 
vxarha^n. 

G. r ^ lIn.R L 

y. zert b^sch. KcrR Mn.R sdtH (v, Q.LP. j, % 

p> o2, § 21. 4), k. miiqdbhu, meetingp P.Ar, mtt^abila. 

168. "Sound groupa with Spininta 
1. The groups yt yr, 
iU xt 

Vf/rrf.ci i<rt^ and variants. 

For and ^ vdt'\ read y,k. dm, dMug, k. d6ih^ \ 

y, tm, vm, fe* r4t 
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Add: 

y. ant- : tstj , make. P, 
y. k. i‘it~ : rJj-, poar, Lit,P. : re;-, 
fc. a»t- : «in;-, weigh. Lit P. j 
The iRodcru Gabr bus, however, no diJScnlty about 
prationneiiig He ueea the words aa^t. baxt, luxt. 

taxtit. raxt. pardoxt, etc., while for btir i door of the 

house, he says y. aud for nivJiiaiH, firiu, 

b. xr. 

Aledial. 

Read with Bar. mr, red. 

Add: 

G. Ser, wheel. P. y. ktH. k. fd<i, bitter, P, ittlx, 

Phi. itfjjr, Afy. f.(«g. /ar^a. 

Initial. 

to buy'*; read: y. htrld-: xarin- k 
{h^ld ; (A)^rta-. 

** Orua (i.«. ^onw). cock ", read y, liorm, yitnte. 

c, xyn. 

Add: 

y. “Tower of Silence,** P, du;^tna. But sa^vt, 

a piece of meat, etyni. t 

“ X^'> X'* initial = Q. x“"* X^'‘ " 

Cotraetifms and variarttei. 

Better: yi?-, & G. x~ 

“^arteu’’ ia a k. fonn, an adaptation of O.O.P. 

Read : y, k. ydrintiiH; y, i-jjar f, k. thou eatest. 

Add: 


y, k. ^o/, O.QP. yitJ ( ) » y. k. yad, O.C.P, 

^ ' 5 y- X^' O't'' f*- xiikmr ), 

2. “The groups/f and/n ^ 


tt, ft. Preserved in G." 

Cotvaciioiia and tfuTiaiita. 
fi appears in Q. more often on the whole as pt. 
Rend r kapt and ka/l; y. fc, xa fi. 
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-4<W : 

y.j4pt.Jupt,jit/t, pair, P- jw/f (Av. SkL j/uA^Cci-), 

y.k, tfarafi {gurttpi^ acixed, P, gififl. 
y. taft, sttiam. fuiiieg ; y, Uptuli, pencil. P. MflAto,. 
b. "/*■, medial, pensists.** 

Comctioitu an<{ 

“ Vubr (Bcrd* snow.” I have only y. itur/, k. herf. 

G. /Ar, |rtAr, deep, Av, jafra-, would nuggeat that 
“ \;ahr ", if it oxista, is due to a later luetathesis ot varf, 
aud does not go bock direct to the original va/m-. 

*' /fCrr, wide”; read: y. Aim, Aam, k, pirax- 
“/Mfrfl/wtt'ii (=«•*), edl "; read ; y. berOimOn, 1st sg. 
prea Airdjc. k. 'entlrnilM, Aintse, tniJe. 

A(fd; 

y. Airda, k. Ante, y, k. erdd, to-morrow, 
y, /drntU9»Aiii)tan: Airman-, k. (A>$rfftdw-, denominative 
from faruinti" 

3, " The group appears to lose the spirant,” 

■' ifcm, eye," rather m. 

Add ; 

paJtH, wool, is the same as in P. 

(Xote 7) "dr probably always liecoiiics, as in Mn.P., 
Ar and thence r with a lengthened prneoding voivel. But 
of available exaiiiptes it is hard to say whether they are 
original or borrowings." 

Cferrecf iona and i>aria7ibt. 

"G. tiblr, mother.'’ I have heard of in«r in fc„ but the 
usual forms are: y. k. mir, k. ?ner. Cf. also y. 

(husband’s) mother. 

■' G. pfirei-. son," The ordinary forms are; y. k, 

k. pur, pttrOff, (lare) js5rir. In the lost 

the final -ir may be an artigeinl addition on the mialqgy 
of fddir, and inei-, of. tho ca.se of Mii.P. 

pisar, see IIiL, p, 204, Por the foniis possibly arising 
from piffr-, father, niut Ardtfr-,fioo, see g 163. 
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Thers is also parallel to iii*;?, 
husband’s father. 

Add r 

y, tor Jtta tGre. twilight, P. mr(ik), Av. totfra-. 

y. dora, d&fs, cf. Skt, 

Ill general G. appears to agree with MiuP. in the treat¬ 
ment of Pr, 

169. ’■ Initial SyllabW 

1. “Tn G., especially in the y. dialect, pnithesiB of v 
before an original &.*' 

“td, water/’ rather y.k. led. 

"The following vowd may farther be shortened " 

This is not in my experience usual y, wokin, iron 
(not vuAea), u^nd't (ajnd**}, ie6! (aJ); y.k. ya (db), 
itw/tin (o/jiaTn}, 

« vuA, egg," see § 160. 2 ahoi'c. 

Add: 

In k. with uid- appear perhaps more frequently n- and 
U(?-, Before n in both y. and k. the w- is often absent, 
and the vow'cl varies: d. A, o, it, it * e.g. y. k. dnin, dma, 
d»w, ilma, tuna, he came also k. tntfa (Amfrrffr). 

But y. wOmbdMi. prepared (dmd<fa). 

k. dri, that, is probably a borrowing of litP. dii, 
O.C.P. il«. 

d- initial is dropped in y. «di', pomegranate (ofidr) ; 
y. k. taS, fine (dtii). 

2. “ Initial h- disappears somcliines in the CD.” 

Add: 

The initial A- of Aef persists in G. hffl and /itSei, bat 
sometimes falls in other words, especially in k,, e.g. kim~, 
ei>K P, Adirt- ; load, P.Ar. ^amti y. hiz'ota, k. isma. 
and Almti, Hrewocxl; y. k. ftaS : ruK, leave, P. AiiKoTi. 

Initial X* of Mn.P.. whether original or oxcrescoot, la 
commonly reduced in C. to A-. 

G. (all y.) /*«&. dry (xM^fe); kiU. brick (x^U ); hM, ear 
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Of com (xOS) I /ior<J*. f«d (x’nrak ); hvrms, dote <y«rjii.i); 
empty P.Ar.). 

17a '■ Reduction of wood^endin^ in verb inflEsToiL" 
Corr^clio}i3 vdriiXT^tB, 

^ "^ii of Std fig. pres, and hJ of 3nl pi. pres, ore drepp«J 

" e tatra, he does,” read y. k. i k. vJtim. 

they cot," read y.k. iberinen. k. t 

" 2Dd pL ebimU, you cut; cUri beside you 

do read aa above; iberinit. iitmif, ikrlt, Hirit. 
I do not kuow e-terf as a pi. fqrn,. 

As regards Ibo ending of the :jrd sg. pres,, it is to be 
noted that the -t is presetted m; i taf. he Irfcornes* 
vmt, he goes; ifst, he comes. I have also y irnirff 

k. ivijimrit, tMra nierU, he dies; y. k, it 

bums; k, it resembiea (P. maitud). 

The consonant of all teriuinatiDua is preserved in the 
mflexioQ in the negative of the pres, indie., and the vou'el 
IS lengthened, or changed, to t or e. Further, a final 
vowel IB added, generally -a in y, and -i in k., e.g the 
negative of vkri. I do, is as follows 

y.sg. L navkrlma. pi. i, «« 

2. n«i tripa. 1 .tai krila. 

3. Tiaikvita, 3, na i-frnfna. 


In the Srd sg. for.n« which have a 4 in the affinaative 
only the final vowel is aildod, e.g, y. k. n« mi 

ho does not go, 

I ha VC examples of the above form of negative inflexion 
in the Oise of some ten difl-eront verbs, and it seems to be 
general. I have noted nn l,e has not, as an 

exception ; and k. -an znnmi, J do not know 

has curiou.,Iy diaiienacd with the vowel of the terminatioi. 

In the pres, subj, the oidluary temiinatiui« of the 
affirniative prea are retained, e.g. nn ihu. he may not 
ut m k, r think that the negative form occafiionally 
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occura. and sometimes the ertra final vowel without the 
cousoiumt. 


" rt in the pret. of r-roots is only partially preserved in 
G. (according to the position in the sentence)L'’ 

Corrtetions and vurianis. 

Read : kart and kak. Add : baH: bait.; ' X«A- 

catem 1 know no other e:sanipleH of shortened forms. 
u«or/, wart. etc., brought; mart, died, broken; tncferf.ete. 
passed. 


"G. loses the m coding of the 1st sg. pret. but It is 
preserved in the p|. after the long voweL” 

Corvtxtions and tariantv, 

is preserved in the Ist eg. pres, indit neg.. see above. 
" -ye, 1 am ; trierw, I dig"; read : or -i, and y. 

The final vowel is elusive, i or e (i.e. s), but it is never 
confused by a Gabr with the -a. ^ (a) of the 3rd sg. 


" A final oousonaut often disappears after a long vowel." 
Corrtetiona and varianin, 

"ra, day," always, as far os I have seen. Hlj when used 
alone, buty. b. timriij, to-day; y. 

midday, 

" z. nu, bread." cf. G. nCn, nA. 

Add further examples: y. n htdo tir6 

kkai (fianfl-), tu>m (wiUld, O.C.P. n»tA\ 

The final d of a 3rd sg, pret. is frequently dropped, 
especially in k., where it also frequently appears aa a t. 

k. ra«0(d), rfo(f>i and dd(-d. -t), taltibd{d). tvnM. 
persdt, etc. 


“Frequent reduction of a final double consonant." 
Add ; 

y, k. a bin. tie (ti iKind); y, k. mi*, y, miz, mm, 
wages {»ia*ci); also medially, y. k. uoirfjt. near (nncrdilt); 
but uied i. to, with (a person). 
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“ Loss of -r of Iinpv." 

“ KU £<9, dp'thou,''' add-, G. y. fc. 

•' KM hi, bear thou,'' addi G. k. (laud fw). 

HL INFLEXION. 

A. NOUira ANII AU.IECTIVES- 

170 {a). “TJw piur. of uonns in G, ia denoted by the 
sudixca -tt« and 'ftd, pronounced -^In and Jt®," 

“ Q. va&tk&n. children; ttAj/hS,, liot^s; v5uh&, vratcni." 

Gometumi and vafwtdv. 

Read: § 170 (tt) for *' § 170 ”, which is duplicated in 
the text. 

Endings: y, k, -u»i, k. -va, 

y.k. rot^itn, k. ini^vUn; y.k. wiaA, mouth, pi. y.fc. 
also Tndhii. 

The -itn suffix is not very extended in its nse. 
Examples: y. mhd-fTu, men; k. women; pddiSdh- 

-An, kings. It appeam to be always used after tlie 
suffix -wjf, -Sij, c.g. y. y^.nog-an, -mirttaff-Un, 
dMeg-^&n. 

y.k. */io, -A, ,i(!A 

In ordinary speech nsualty except after a vowel. 
Examples: {inanimate), y. mi'/w, water; pOdtd, feet; 
mir-a. heads, cic.; (animate), y, fathers; 

xawr-(/i)d. atsters; niir*(A)<S, motheis; diver-(l,)6, 
brothers; and pnr-6, youths', d^t-6f girls; 

awp-&, horses; g^vi6, oxen; qStir-O. mules. 

In words ending in -a this ts absorbed by the -a. 
e,g. y, Jtiwa, dog, pi. najo; oalo. bone, pi oahJ. 

The ^ of precision or indication (tuda | 173 ) may 
be added to the plural, in which case ~6 doea, or may, 
disappear, y, ml (for ml these houses. 

The usoge os regards employing the sg. for the pi 
appears to follow that of O.C.Il 


172. 1- Aceua. -Ta " rejid -ro, k. -nf, 

'^vik^dr preferably with a final -L y, vi'ikrU, 
k. vekmt. 

The tise of -ro, -rd uppeara to correspond closely with 
that of -TO in O.C.Pe 

2. I would “ri zavinrd 'ia^ 

la the ^ in " ’htcII authentreated, or Is it only 

the possible h glide exaggerated f 

The prep, r (i, i) seems to correspond pretty exactly in 
use with R bik, bah. 

.1 I do not know as a G, farm for “fish", 

and failed to get it acknowledged- y* sg, 

mOhlo; k, sg, pi, nuiklhi (mdhfhf ne 

= it m dsheSp in answering a riddle)* 

" d^a "; read: y, diri% k, dar^d, deri^d. 

The i^ufa of the Genitive may be suppressed,^’ 

I have remarked the suppre&<^ion in k., hut ! do not 
think it is coinmou in y, 

k* meTirZitm a ^ikri, people of tliat city^* k* vHo m& 
go to this door of the pi-ison- 
“ dakei\*^ presumably a slip for •" 

173- ^*The -f of Singienesa, or Indefinite Article^ is user! 
in the aa as m Mn.?r 

It is commonest in conjuitction with a preceding 
la/: rajf, one day, a day. y. miva-t &nu fkj, there 
was a dog there. To tliis are proliably to be referred 
Hueh cases m y\ Iwr yukt in ^araft, each 

one of them got a Qran ; kSm Wimf ho? which 
individttal was it f 

From thifl -i is to be distinguished the of 

precision or indication (ya i iSdmi) w hich may occompanv 
the demonstrative adj^s, 

y. a \mihM a miti Vdi, the (that) man snid to 

the (or, hie) child, y, mix tore, this affair ; y* mo 
this box; ^ at that time. 
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In harh : hari qittf ika, open tlie door : lock 

the door, it is probably this -i, Otlierwi^ it may be the 
acc. suffix so comiiion in KcriP. 

174- 1. AidoA^LS. i mas, great dragons"; road; y.pL 
iitatioho, k* 8g. aMa/id, alduha^ 

2. "The Comparative.'' 

"Tlie comparative used with superlative sense (Beh.)." 
Add: 

The use ol the cotupar. for the superb ia tbe same an 
in O.C.P, 

y. tw(Af<r i Mma ha, it is the best of all. 

y. nuisfir i A^iia na. it is the biggest of all. 

(Jf(is/£rin is the only inataticc of the snperl. auffii of 
w'liicb I know'.) 

" Doubled Suffix." 

*‘k. Ba/iiiirfar’/' cf. G. vnJtterler, better ; vaiiarttr, 

worse. 

Read: y. aenginter az teshin ««, 

B. NUMERALS. 

175. " Goion t€, i.e. lln p. toT 
Correetiona and variants. 

y, f», hi, ii. k, fa. 

y. <fa fd, dti fi, ta^ iffiit ff r (P, fund tm). £&r ti W, 
four others, k. fu'i. 

]fote.—y. hijda, hffida, seventeen, and ef. y. ^ 

aldiihd, 

I 1T4. 1. I have met k, ka/sod, ItaSssd. 700 and 800 
respectively. 

3. « Ordinals: dajfwtn. second, styum, third." 
CbrtvcfiuRs and variants. 

y. rffiuntm. tteuum ; d5y«»j,i, y, k. 

(donblleas under influence of dmvum., as P, dognm is 
result of influence of se^um. u. C.LP. i, 2, p. 
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C. PRONOUNS. 

176. "The Personal Pronouns." 

CorTtctions attd variants. 

I do not think that Ist pL “ me " aud 2iid sg. «" are 
in use, nor 3rd sg. aco. “fri", frd and flrd aro common 
in O.C.P. in tho sense of tbc aco. daL of the detnonstrELtiveO 
in, this, and an (dn), that. 

The folloiring are the fotrns of the personal pronouns 
as I have beard them:— 


Istsg. 

y 

mi, miTi 

k, 

mi 


aec^ 

mrro. 

tiwra, mird. 

pL 


mA (md)^ 

ma^ 

2iid sg. 

ucc. 


{ance)L 


til 

tA, tafi. 


acc. 

tcro. 

tard (let vowels a, 


«, or u; 2nd, 
6 or d). 


pi. 


ff) iumd. 

act 

Mmiiro. 

(?)inmdrd. 

3rd eg. 


vtn, 4ti. 

acc. 

inr6. 

otitrd. 

pl¬ 

iyh iyi, yir yi^ 

VPS, tHi/a, villi, tfMd, 

ace. 



eg. 


0, ted, /id, d-i, 

aec. 

— 

[wr» (acc.) and (ber)ve‘. 



arc p rob. borrow in^] 

pi. 

— 

fftn, ilill'n, 


Xoto also the doable plurals of multitnde; y, mOkB, 
AtvUihO. {i}yih6. k. mdtid, cf. O.C.P. viaha, iiivmha, 
Chitrali Per*, maj^dh, /ama^n. 

In y. )iado <wSi utold vem, tell him, tell them, 

perhaps merely the simple ouclitJcs ^ and -jS& are to ho 
seen, otherwise 5 + dff. « + fc, " that him," " that them." 
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177. ** Suffixal Pronoutis/" 

1 do not know why the vo^eb should be omitted in the 
tiiu^tar formfl given in the unless it is in order to 

Avoid dealing with the difficulty of the alternative fortn^ 
to which I refer at the end of thJs paragraph. If this is 
the cuae they shonld have been ahown m ~m, etc. 

I have the following forma:— 

y* k. 

Ist ag. um, pJ. mo. sg, urn. pL ni&u, mun,m&. 

2nd ud. dS. ut, ot, od. dd, da, dft. 

3rd i«i. j®, Sa, jffiln. 

Corrections and varia'iits. 

These forms are nsecl:— 

h As pronominal genitives, or posses!ve adjectives 
correaponding to WilF. -nm, ntii, etc. 

2. As pronoun genitives dependent on prcpositiouiil 
nouns. 

Aa pronouns in the nee, case, and sometimes in 
the dat. 

4, As the agential case of the pronouns with the 
preterite of trans. verhs. 

Examples:— 

1. Sidir^d, thy father; her eye. 

£dr na/ar fc. four of them; Mmi, the l^ottom of 
It. mi, the road to (of) it la short; 

hmna ino, all of us; ml these doings of 

yours. 

2. as viiui, from the direction of him, from him. 

3. dUstui na dSri, I don't like him ; kukiiA kiss 

her; vii vm$^i % I shall see liim, 

I may see him. 

4. vd did ? did yon see ivell ? 

When the introductory pronoun in the nom. immediately 
precedes the agentiaj form of the pronoun in the 1st and 
2iid ag.. elLsioiw take place, giving Tni'm and ia% 
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In addition to the above the following forms also occur 
in tliB singular 

1st, inr, «ifl, 

2nd. di, dit dr, 

3rd, li, H, ic. 

These forms are rather obsctire. They seem to be 
in variably employed as the agent cases with the pert, 
impt, and pltip. tenseSi These tenses have an optionnJ 
prehx i-j. i-f and wkai sounds as I have 

done, might be explained as wiii'm ( = vkartix.. But 
this would not eEpliLiu. all the eanas in which the d£ 
forms are found. It wonld be noce^aary to assn me that 
theae combi imtiona had been misunderstood and the 
resulting mi, d^, ete>^ had been geueralbedf and Jfe formed 
(ito^ V. in order to account for their common 
appearance vvUb the predxilesH preterite^ and otherwise 
where they arc not in contact with the prefix, as in the 
following examples — 

}\ mi 17 W Tni ni^il74 i f n dd<.i, I showed him this 
thing. 

k. okvUit j*cf & fjoi'i i he brought the 

mirror (and put it) in front of the king, 

k, iff kahf he agreed. 

y. mi I took a copy of it, 

y^ lit k<tii^ i mi ^ iktiTlit he has cxeiian^^ed tny 

shoes. 

y. mi mo k6ri mi tic* karkx, I have not done this thing. 

In other cases it is open to suspicion that tlie prep, 
i (r, i) plays a similar part to the prefix. 

y. izn mi fa dM, I gave him permissioti < me i rn* 
or 'm i in). 

y, dnJhnitn H in ddd, he abused him. 

Those forms also occur with the force of other oblique 
cases: 

y* girin ^ ndhi, give it a knot, knot it. 
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y, JitSS d£ fii ffeHcfe, I fiUall strike you witti tny fist 
(di = «?« + *?), 
y* se titiit, inform him* 

k. di himraJi ioiye, I ehall go with you. 

Still further difficulty irines la the case of if. as 
seamH certain, there is a prep, meaning both " to " and 
“ from " 

The G.LP. also gives the prep. A os meaaing « from " aa 
well as " to and it would often be possible to resolve & 
into i = to. Or, from it. its , the J(fl) repreaentiog 
the geo, or another obL case of the 3rd sg, pronoun. 

y. vii & kimraJi S6ye, I went along with him, 
y. ^Dtm ^ t*f (iipi7t, throw something over it, 
y, a Hv i jUij hcrUtti, it has gone froiti under hia foot, 
y, to, into, or into it. 


Where ope might have the O.QP. man (bah) hujnrahaS. 
ibak) r&tLS, az sir i pdai lar&n ra/ta (osO. (iw/il tU'l 

In some cases, iiowever, the -J- might be identified as 
the agential; ^ Item luji. he shut his eyes =i urf 

(by him) e hem -ailrf, athorwlse ^euinf^s his eyes, or 
*Aem = &oIm tnham. Similarly, rfo & /tdma fum 
hiSt. he touched a certain thing with his hand (lit. he 
struck hia hand oti sooiefching). 

In the following, if it ia gramtuatica], the first must 
be pure preposition. 

AelK ^ h^ /tiqlri /ttyeK Q na di^i, he naed not to give 
anything to nny poor people^ 

Cases, however, in which the possibility of the idea of 
the 3rd pera. pron. is eutirely excluded appear to be rare. 
The approximate meaning ia, however, never obscure, and 
I did not fully rcaliae the difficulty of the question of 

parmog while I still had means of makiog investigations 
tit first hand^ 

See further §§ 187. 2. n imd 192. f, a.v. ie below. 
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178. ’^The Reflexive Pronopns.^ 


I have the 

following forma 

7- 

General. 

f 

eg. 1st, 


2ad. 

x^dod. 

3rd. 

X^idul 

pi 1st. 

X^mS. 

2u(L 

XOidd. 

3rd. 



aoc, 

)(adum, ^udum^ 

X^du^, X^daf^ XudSi^ Xai. 
? 


Tlie form is also used in combination with the 
imr^oal pronouns S!. in Q.C.R, e.g. y. ^id i vod i 
(Off), x<w * in, xad i m6. i ^unC. i yi. 

Mm with a noun as k. ;^«d ddttig, the girl heraelf. 


179. *■ The Demonstrative Pronouns." 
Corrections and tartanfa 

The following are the forms t have recorded :— 


y. 

Tais oJfE. sg, mtn, 
pi. mPe. 
acc. 

That oxe. 

Me. 
pi 
acc. 

This sahe oxe. 

That mme oxe. 


k. 

min, 

miyd, miyi. mtye, mfAe. 

inlyh-O. 
nfri / tin ; 6, 

viyd, vT'd, t'fyi, vUd. 

VVird, 

imtmo. 

rndvift, mavd. 


mrertf. 

8g. «» ; d. 

inrd; oi^. 

sg. ntd'min, mdmo. 
®g. 


In regard to fn, vrn. and o, soe also | ITO, 

The form “ y{, der, er, derjenige ", I do not know, unless 
It IS the -ya" iu k. xiyM & dU xo Wi yu na jayerpa^n, 
myad fyiim vi-i^re, (which from the coutest miglit moan) 
she thongbt in her heart, that ia cooked liver, perhaps siie 
(my neighbour) may give me some of it to cat. 
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It may be worth while to give here the corresponding 
demonstrative adjectives. 

7- ^ ^ 

Taiij. 5g* wtii, mo; met (once). 


pi. ml. 7 

That* eg. and pL o. iSp fl'f, ; uti, ilw. 

This ^KyrKr mdmo. 

That same. md^o. muvo; ham^Jihiio*amo. 

So much as this. adj. and adv. 


*ak 7 nat nm kU^ don^t take so much trouble as 

atl thifl. 

So MUCH AS THAT, adj. and adv, AindanC. 
ma# ^^ct, it ia not so vor^^ bJg. 


180. " Ilfce hvt^vwgative Pranami^.** 

Who f ag. nom. Ici^ kl. pi. ki% (probably 

gen. i doubk pltirabp ki + ct yihG), 

acc. 

These are y, forma; has ki, k% for nom. sg. 

What! y.\L Si a, a (^Hk iu}, 
act with -rd* 

Which I y^ kumi; k&m yak%, kum yal-f, 
k. favotua the Torma in 
How MUCH I How MAiJT I j. Sinl, 

The I^Uerrogativ^ Adjectives may be added :— 

What? B, Si^ 

WHtCH f What ! j. k, turn, y, fehn- 
How MUCH f How MAKT 7 y, k, 


2. The Relative.*" 

Who, WHiciip that. 

y, k. JkC, ki I y. (usually after a vowel). 
As in 0-C.P* it ia only a eonnecLive, 


^ ^ §6 kufL 

ma^6 wMimi n« j , 

{em az %^ii\d 7ni 


this is the samo man 


JwhQm they struck. 

I from whom I want 100 tuman& 
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Note.—bad az id if; bad ac ib^*i ki, after timt , 

Bdd 05 «‘i datliq flaj‘tuf tara^, after (that, that) the 
barber had shaved hia }iead> 


3. The General Fronamie. 

GorTectione a'ncl variattin. 

*■ kae" I do oot know used alone in a, escept lo k. as 
a noua = person. There is also the compound, her kae. 

" hamah"' hhna, k. atna. 
y- tdma i raj, alt the day, 

'-harj* ar, etc., aa adjective. It occur? ia the 
following cotnpo8jta pronoun? :— 


Iterki, /ter H gf, 
her a. k. /wr ^ ki, 
her Ardmt, her ^(itduTni. 

k. her kudumi, 
her x^dfinil ki, 
her kae, 

kerti; her gakt. 


everyone, whoever, 
whatever, 

each one. 

whoever, 
cveiyoue. 
each one. 


(comtnanly constructed with the ptur.). 


y. Her if mikviUn hhi, whoever are guesta, ail the 
guesta there are. 

yciAi #5pr£t '(drin, each one bring{a 
his) their own napkin. 

"iftp” I only know in compoundsi ktr ki, everyone; 
y. kiiki, k. hiSkl, no one. 

cim, I do not know. Cum ia a noun meaning 
thing”, = something. 

* bidif bf.di, 6c?»; k. 6idip bidl ia used ae an adv* 

again. nn dmn, he did not Come again. 1 have 

noted it used meaning another ” only onoe in k. ^dum€ 
hidi = floitie other person^ someone eli^ 

The ^dj, ia y. k. fcr ^ ofchen YaM M might be uaed 
lus a pron. = another, k, Imm 6ff * . . m , ^ , no one 

eJae PH. 
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B. VERBS. 

IBlr 1. " Bemaitis df old Present (-base) Formations.*^ 
Correctioii^ UT^d i»ar*auti. 

** iim': 6r*d-r cut/' The forms are said properly to be' 
}\ berlti- ; fc^rid-p k+ btr^i- : biTtutd^beni^ : Wi^irfd[-)p 
but iwy k. authority constaiitly uass the y. fonns. 
y. fen-p : imdd- 
y, Xarfn^ (anbj. vikr^iKA); hcrld-^ 
k. htrln-^ hirln^ (sub), : kerid-, hind-, irld-. 

i do not know " lie '* (naint^^’orad), j\ ^r-, 

Xr- 1 k. eat. 

jldd: 

y, darm-, 1 darld^, tear, 

k- dirti- t deride- (Cf. Skt. 

y-k. oJtin-: hiid-, take up, etc. (Cf. LiLP. silddan, 
O.C.P, siiMndaii : take from.) 

2. " Pbonetie vnriatioiia of the ending of the root,” 

(a) Find a Dental. 

V. kr, bmd-, G. ba^-, ite/^ Cl G. y. k. ben- t 

(b) Labia!. 

" t?-: ainnfi-, bear." : a&iw/i -, k. iWw 3(i£r)- 

(iinpv% f fiyS^^) ; aSiiuft, 

Add: 

life-: send, 

y, Sc^p- : split. 

Palatal 

(<?) twj- - speak,” y. vdj- : k. xdj-,. 

vaj-^ aj* : 

Add: 

rij* : pour out. 

y. aoy I k. sdj- : ^dt- construct (P, Mt-z 
but y. 

Final -s. 

y. vh-, v^-, tih- : VftM-, also k. tdzdd-. 

ArvoUman^' (in Note 1) = (I) to jump (as in a game). 
(2) to give a start (with surpriscp etc.). 
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Add: 

y. ver&s- ; verSU-, pluck (a lloh cr). shear (a slieep), 
y. dan : dctfl!*, sew. 
y. ffif- : jM*-. bite. 

y. k. (irs-: (also y. u«i(- f), leave, abandon. 

Probably IcHin.-ivor[ls from Mn.P.:_ 

3 '. pard6s ->; jtardoxi; p^T, 

y. ifisH- : UtjcnikU, gallop, 

ill place of G. : *pardi}t-, etc. 

3. •' Diffei-cnt Boots m Pres, and Pref' 

How does the matter stand as regards: ijfj* ; T?d^-, 
sit i and ient^- t to aeat f 

4. “ Voicing from Mn,P.‘' 

y. k. kr-, i*r-, k. idr ; y. k. Wl, Ixrt. kah, to do, 
y, k, dor- : d6rt-, also ef^-, to possess, e tc. 

Add: 

y. k. g&r : ^arnyi:^, seiKc. 
pis : p<tx^> cook. 
k- : leapt = kaft-, fall. 

Xfn* t b- ^idd. read, sing, 

mm-: wiinflrf,., k. rnfm*#-, etc., (1) remain. (2> 
resemble. 

5. (n) *“ Transfer of Prea. Stem to Pret." 

** KM. k. dfa- ; (^n(d), to coileck*' for G. see above 
subsec. L There is also u pert pe. y. Sida. In Ker.P. 

Add: 

vh- t efe*/, (uttJt-); fiin. ; i^usd-, throw, Eakhliari 

<b) "Transfer of Pret Stem to Prea.** 

Correciion t 

The pret. base is tu*-. Kad- is onlj- the prea. base in 
both y. and k, 

ItLVk 


30 
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Add t 

y. sleep. 

6. ^'Foriiintioa of Pret. Base in the C.D, by 
-u(c2), -6(d) to the Pres. Bose, especjiil]y m E»udi vbs^ os 
in Hn.P. h&ve ilia liiiln. m -idtMi'* 

The is ill O. y. -(kty k. nadf^ Iiitin. 

-iMrmlTJ. Especially in k, tlie d is frequently dropped 
when followed by a vowd< and dropped or changed to 
t when tiiifti 


Add; 

Equivaltioifi of examples given from other diaiects. 

G kii- : P- kai^id. 

pur/- : gart6d-^ P, 

This formation ia very coioiiioBi in even when the 
eorrespoudiug verb in Mn.P, liaa not got -Id- e.g-;— 

G. s5n5cimaii, P* danidan. 

kand^lvitin, P. kundan. (la Af^. htwd, dig, p.pc. 
k<iniid4, ft mere coincidence I Af^. like G, 5* 
corni-^ponda to original d.) 

G. : iuiusad-J^ J do not know tlie latter fortiL 
which ^ however* pi-obably exinta as a new forniatiom 
I would give t 

y, (lat Bg. ptm) Tucognisee. 

For **G^ *iM- t ** read : y. k. tr-litf* ! 

(= 0*GF. u'd-hiddan ?). 

y* k. z k* -firf-, tet ataud up. 


182. 


**The Perflon endings of tJm Present.*' 

y. k. sg. 1. 

2. 'f (k. occasionally -i\ 

3. -<ip 


pL L -ftJt. 

2. -if (sotoetimea approaching -Fci). 

3 -hi^ -«n. 
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The -a of the tst and and ag, are not, however, identical; 
there ia always aomc anbtle dilferencc botween them 
which the Gahr never fails to teoogujze, 

" The Fret, base ia identical willv the 3rd gg. Fret." 
-'Irfxi.'—with, however, tin) following exceptions;_ 

3rd ag. preL (alternative forma), icah (taWmiftn), bak 
ibartm^h^), 45 (S&iijiitn), btf (ydrtmflfi). 

Also such cases ns d^S for dod. 

"The Present base is identical with the 2nd ag. Imperv," 
Addr —wdth, liowever, the folio wing exceptions;-^ 

/ril (prcB. hase kr^); bo ^ (Jf-Jj 

(fr-) ; k, ^0 (jfT-, ;)(er~ ; ; y, k* ya, k. vd, nO 

(y. k* tilj-, oy-J, 

For the impv, pretLses see | lfi3. 

■Uodmiln, to give, Jios 2iid sg. impv. adi-tt, beside, 

ate. a(fe, the pres, being iti, iii, etc. ^Vdiiman, to place, 
has 2iid fig, impv, itie, prea, base -«(«)-. In these CUSUSi 
the initiai vowels iunj mood or [iroHxcs. 

" TIi& pen^oti eiidinga in general agr^a with dio^ic of 
and are to be dtidlarly espkinod/* 

* This ie nltar in from the acgative fortne^i 
t?-g, ate. | 170)> tiiongii tlie acuotnpanying long 

vowtil in some luism e^planatiom 

laa “ TensHs and Mood Partkles/^ 

Ip ** G. a, before the Impif*'" 

fiff, * 

G. j. k+ vi-^ vi-_, trf-, m-; nsuatl}* before a voweL 

fiiipv, without pfltrtitle, speak.*^ 

The prefix is woiy omitted, and I hav^^ never met ifiw 
without it, ExampleA of omission ai^: bH 
and 7ki {nJtfwmYi). 

etc., however, dfsappdarsi after the negative particlea 
(whether the mood is impv* or aubj.) mu and na. Ali^o 
asually (!) when tljere m a sparable prefix, e.g. ur-iirut^ 
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pick tip \ v6(vi)kU, ofWQ I But (vijverkU, pat on (clotlies), 
draw (wat^jr). 

Other predxea in use with tiie iiupv. are 
t', in vka ^ v4'kd^ do 1 


appearing in; 
y. k. Offor, 

alini ad(i7\, 
dbm, aben. 

y\ ax^pt, k. 
k. anbj. 

4-, appearing in: 

y„ G* vb+ ven^mnn, throw. 

P* fit'll iiln. 


P. fii^Er, 

P. miL 
P. biband. 

0. rb* juaron^^itilii- 
P* ti^^'dfi. 


Uni, lino, P. femi/i. 

y,k. Ar^* P. tiVfs. 

bi-, appearing in : 

y. k. fiPA, come I and fi^’i^r^ bring! 

(with some latitude of vowel j^ounda m eaeh case), 


** Negative Imperative/' 

O* wd-, md- replaces the nffirrAative impv, particte. 
Sg, niako., pL iTia'ifrr*^, dont do I 

(In O.C.P, mikiin b in iiincli more coniinon uae ilnui 
Tnakwti.) 

As in 0-C*P^ the snbj. with na is frequently UJived for 
the itiip%\ i Bcdl Viosi ?la ikri, don't do tinoli a thing 
again I 

(fi) The predx v- used with the Present to wliieh it 
gives the fores of a Sabj, or Fat/'' 

Conwfioiw and mrianU^ 

Fe-, elc.t ia in G. only uaed with the force of the proS- 
subjH, not of the fnt. It is dropped in the negative 
after na. 


*' Fok G. thou wilt come," 

I have never heard eueb a form, and failed to get it 
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uHthfuticated. Only tliu pres, fortiks ure used with tbe 
sense ot the fnt.^ e,g. it&i^ [ shall eojuep etc, 

Whtire the preHxcs a- aiid u~ appear in the impv. they 
similarly appear in the pix^ snbj. U- alsn appears 

in the snbj. of COiiie (w. | 1S9), and of 

bring, c.g, 3rd pL k, 

(c) The prelijr v- before tlie airuplo and the composite 
Preterites in the KM (but not in G. ?>/' 

The ifi- prefix does not appear in 0^ before oither 
simple or conipound pret, tenses; 

(d) nor befom the in fin. 

2. " G* €- (H.&ch. Ae-, but pronounced e-Y* 

Add: 

G. y. k, e-, k, hi- (h proncuiieed). 

This prefix in usually elided after a prerediug voirel; 
y. kf jmSru whoev^or knouts me^ 

The and n- prefixes appear in tht^ eame vnrhs which 
take thetij in the aubj. and iuipv. preceding sub- 

Hcctiona. 

(tt) “It precedes the pres, without appearing inarkedly 
to modify its ineaiiiiig/" 

In y, it appears rather to bo esaejiihil to the pres, indie., 
juflt as TiVf- iH in O.C.P. It frequently diaappeam hy 
elision as already remarkod^ 

In k. it np 2 >ear^ to be 1(^ essential, and it is often 
■ piriiited even when preceded by a ctunKonant. 

Ah ill tilt? KM. it conicSr at any rate frequently, between 
n separable pretix and the verb, e.g.: 

they liold up (m^gurafim^n), 
they put on (clothes^). 

Rut 1=1 (!) O.QP. 

In y. (k.) iiui^vicrit, I may do, I may 

not do, don't do S the i~ is perhaps euphonic, 1 have 
vi^kiri, without it* 

As in the KM. this prefix does notr I thinks normally 
Ijcar the accent. 
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In it appears with the t&tcc: of iho^ suhj. in 

i'hi, i'bt, beaide vtbi, vi^bl, utc., I tniiy bocomo^ et^, 

(i) ** Before the Pret. to which it gW^sa the sense of the 
Iioperf. O. e*&rddiT*<rf)* they were 

The (cf) is certaiul 3 ^ not G. For the impf. and iia 
prehiteSr alao the perf. and plup., see ttelow, | 187 , t, c. 

3. et-, t-, cl-. 

(ti) Before the pres, in G, it would appear to occur in 
the caae o! pariicutar verbs.'* 

Corrrcfioiis and varianta^ 

G. y. k. it-iH, I am coming, t'. | 18D. 
y. a or'i 1 , 

k. avtrij ^ 

The only other verb in which I have fonnd it is 
to stand up. 8rd sg, pres, y, 7ieiirl|-iiitct 
(contraat impv, 2nd sg. 

Tills prefix appears only in the pres, indie, with prea,or 
fut. force. It is dropped after tlie negative particle lici, 
in tr‘Wa, iifl Ua, etc. (for na + itm), in which tlje -tu is 
tlic ordinary ending where ihei^ is a negative, V. § !70. 
1 liAVG no GKAinplijs of the otliGr two verbs fti tho oogutiVG. 

(fc) “ Before the Preterite. Aitparonity not in Gabri." 

On the contrary, it nppeare in I lie iuipL of the first two 
of the verbs jnst mentioned. 1 do not know abont the third. 

Omotfinan, come, impf. sg. 1st. y, f-Omenre and t'&nuiiye, 
w, S IttS. k. .^111 p!. 6fW(*dm«yM.they used to come out, 
and 

IPiJrfmflw. bring, y. u'om iMa = P. na bayad A'lw.rd, 

k. hikr i io ya timy kept rendering praise 

to God. 

This brings G. tiaago into Jine with wimt is recorded of 
the KM. 

4. "The parfcide mi is non-esistcut or very mre in G." 
It does not exist in G, proper; I have only mot it in 
quotations from Lit.P, 
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184 “The Pasai™ con«truction of Trailsjti ve Pretedtci'" 
W “/Twfe ttm kerty 

Tile logical subject is frequently, l>ut not iieeessoriJ}', 
omitted wbeu it is a pronoun. As stated in the note to 
the text, the agential prouomi may stand at the begituiing 
of A sentence. The example given. -*«J tm;' he said, is 
very coinmon in narrative. 

(i) *' The Coutajninated Const met ion."* 

ThLs is extremely common. Indeed, the use of -™ 
appears to me to conform very mtich with tiiat of iit 
O.C.P. It is doubtful wiietiicr there is much appreciation 
in G. of the passive nature of the preL construction. 

EKIlTt|p|«$ 

y. itf r6 Vi dl t whom did yoa f 
y. /^dana kaa i^Lv ui kuM, he beat und &a 
y\ In ttJ iiii j?i nift, I sent him buck, 
k. ^rtf^ rd Se turner % mar^ mudrt btiM, he tied 
the end <of the threiid) to the wiiijt of tlie black-not. 
(c) iDtluence of the Tre. Coostr. on the 
** tpw . * * am I have not gone**' 

1 think 1 have octaeiotially met aimilar esaes, but they 
are rare, &nd I can tind ao example in my 

185. " Auxiliary Verbsr** 

1 ► (^i) ** From the root to be/' 

1 lie forms of the ordinary ** enclitic ^ verb^ deri ved from 
}/ah- and other sources which I have found in use, are as 
follows ;•— 


7' 

Pri58. sg, 1, HP^ 4, 

± L 

3. -mit-uMi -na^ 
-ue, *nL 

pL 1. 

2. -U. 

!J. -iin, ^u, -in. 


k. 


-1. 

-uni I -rw, 


-irti- 

-ff. 

-in, {tf)kk. 





Mi 
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Th« “ of tho 3rd sg. aro tiaed iift*r vowels, 

oi ^ twt? whnt ia it! bat also Itiaa foeqaeatly after 
consoimiits, e.g. k. 100 fflmnu lOQ tuiiiim£a [a 

itfi price. 

*' &ti6, §na^ etc,*^ 

I know only the following Fortoa^ whicU I have already 
given above: 3rd eg. y. -ttn, k, -uni. 

There are, however* aome oUier forms in n with i- or i- 
aa initml vowel. 

2nd sg. k. ki'ini (beside ktii-i)^ who art Ikon f 

3rd eg, y* A^t-eni* k. kehii, who is it! k* Bhm, what 
IS it ? 

Perhaps there is a 3rd pi. in the -Unun of the 
following r k. AciAnn qilrdnan (? = quhr flttan), they sie 

rjaarrellingp 

(//) Independent Auxiliary from 

The forms I have met with ure:-— 


7- 

k- 

ag, L hL 

Ai, 

2. / 143 ; 

hi 

3, ha, a. 

Aa* 

pi. 1* Afm. 

{? Mm.) 

2. hU. 

0 Acf,) 

3. hhu 

Jiht. 

In the negative ;— 


Bg y. k. 1. n^hL pL y, (and k, |) 

1, nihlm^ 

2. Mf. 

2. 

3, naiui^ 

3. neA^. 


TJic 3rd sg.s affimnitive of the enelitie auxiliArv, -un, 
and of tins, ha, appear to hi^ practieally identical in sense 
And use, 

Tha tontmcled nggntiva 3td «« which » 

genetdliy used. lias ta Im cnr&fully distingqiahed from tha 
affirmative 'Uti. of Ihe enclitic auxiiiarj. 


Tkm OAHIU l»tAL£l7T 




2, the root btt*^ beconi**," 

The foilowbijr afie thd* priucipivl forma which I have 
noted, ivith the temio imd mood 
Ifiipv* Bg. ftfi, to, ribu, pi. bfL 
Present fAxr> FutubeX 


Indie, sg* I. i-b'L 


p!. 1, tdfm. 



2. ibU. 

3. ito*n, tiin, 
etc., ending^ as in 

indie* 


Suhj. Hg, 1. i W, 

2* ertr, Ifrf, 

3. iMbiU,f.bfiL 


Tliere is no uBaentia) difference y, ne given alcove and k. 
I has'o k- 2nd Hg. fut efri. In Biibj. k. 3ni ag, itif is 
common^ anci I fiavq uo forms with prefis i*, 

PjifrrEHiTE, 


India Bg. L to‘d 


pi. ]. bo^im. 



2. to*i£* 
3^ 6d'eii. 


There is no fadient di(fel*ence Ijelweeu the y. fonuH, as 
given afjove* and k, 

3n1 3 g. bah is said to bo y., and to k,, but from both 
somroB I Jiave to gene ml Ij’' and bah occaaiotially, A y or 
h glide b eotnmdn; between the vowels, espeeiailv the 
former. Thus: 1st flg. toe, tojri, or toM; 3nJ pl/tolti, 
b6!iin, also baiyhi, and k. ton. 

Ill Ic there also iippeare to be a 3rd sg. boyi^ 

I have in both y, and k. 3rd ag. ito. 

Pertect. 

y. k. 

Partkiple. »Wtf, bida, bida, (ibda)^ 

Indie, eg. 1, ibdr. bidL 


2. i/xR 
3* rM<i. 



pL ftoim* 

2. iMit, ibdf{L 

3. vWmw. 


(7 todK.) 
{^MdiTK) 
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7^ 

liidic. sgs L 

2. iWa fere. 

3, ibdu /w> (6fiA), 


k. 

(f icrfrt ia i) 
(lUtiii bfrL) 


Aiid 80 oRp hkd^ i%LutLiaiiig invAt-iAbb^ 

From k. i^urcQ I have fTO|iieiiily Lad fbdu forms, hut 
from y. ibda fonm 

1 liAvii k, for Lit.P. once oidy, 

Forjiirt in the negiative. I have the following r— 

Impv* fig. y. flirt f«7. 

Pres, indie, y, 3rcJ eg* no{i)btli{t^ k* 2nd ag. fioL bt^h, 

3rd, Rrt 

Pjt5s. aut^. (?) ic* Snd sg. fict hTyi^ In any cose the 
prehx In dropped, e.g. iin iA, wt bilL 
Pret. indie, k. 3rd sg. Tict (with liiipL force, 
glossed as etjui valent of P, nnmiiircf). 

3. From root £ti^^ 

Apparently ojvty in O. fionietimoB used as an Auxiliary 
Vh., and perhaps in Jielih, Otherwise in the QD. and 
usually in G. it has preserved the older meaning of ‘go*." 

Car7V?c?io«^ <i7id 

I am not aware of the um of 0, {^tdiniLn) oa 

an auxiliiiry unless it 1*5 m eonsideitid in its oeeagioiml 
idiomatic u^ in y. (and in k. f> with the preL base uf 
a tronfl, vlxp with a passive senae, e,g.! 

fLirtd (it) lias been torn gooe tom 
s^norf Utii , m bbed (pqlifihod f). 

4s5vid wKrtj rubbed dow'Up worn away* 

ta)^i i mn^ the aule of the shoe haa got worn 

down* 

ril it guts apJIt. 

There ia a patallel idbm with omwimtUn* to come: 
m*trt im : mart i^?no ; cArrfrf iM (timaX wliere it 
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fitipplied the 1 fit rang, af the tran^, v ba. J»i4xr^niilti. to break, 
and darldmun, to bear. 

For the conjngjition of A)dman see | lg9 below. 

186. Participles aitd lohoitirop 

L The PretL Pcu appears to be foreign to the C.D."' 

Add: 

Tlic only fonns sliowing pr^. pc. cndinga which I have 
met with are: j% |xrriji<ia, bird; y. hh-^^da^ teller; In 
the latter of which the Ijorrowed ending has been added 
to a tnie 0. base. Jn 0,C.P. Uie pres. pe. is dead and 
only appears in a few noun forms. 

^*0. ilHrrU-vis, lyingp uiitmthFul," beside 
dtirOvl^l I have also durB-vdjt 

Of what G. vb, is ins the pres, base? It looks like 
a borrowing from some other diateoh 

*2. '* Preterite Participle. 

1. from old p. pe. in da- (e3tteuded) ta-Jta. 

3. new fonnatioiis from vK stem plus 

Of these (1) identical with Pret. Stein; (2) chiefly used 
in compound FrcL forms." 

Corwcti&nt^ and mrianis, 

I would give the fornis quoted and suggested Jii the 
text as follows:— 


y, k. ktirt, feuA 

: jfcuWfi, 

y. 

: 

y. k. vait 

: 7-a-jVa. 

y. did. di 

dVicL^ 

y, tbid, tbi 

? rAy/a. 

y, k. i>mtf 


y. Mil, i6 

i ma. 

k. ^ 

; Uda- 


y. kaS&d (kUM} : kaMda {kiMday 
(Minor k. variants of some of above have Ijeen raferr^ 
to earlier. For the variations of the initial vowel of 
mnfia, see § 180.) 
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mi 


St?e al»Q p, pc. of I 185, 2, abov-e. 

With the contracted, or short, pret. fonu, hik, knh, 
are to be compare^] iMih i bart^ yiA j Anion^ the 

extendcd Tortus the reduced khia^ and beside 

kendda, SeiiOdu, and p4tx(kl(i respectively, are to be noted. 


y* mi'm i 


{kmiklti 


bo, 1 held dug. 


^‘Infinitive, 

(I- In Ch Pi^et. Base + 


Oorrrxti&un uHfl mrimU^^ 

All the a*E iii the csaniplesare pronouneed s\§, k, <1, 

“Justi gives -(L-Ju, (-(I'fl.M, -!/iJ(lTi> with uhauge 

of m to u clutiuctiirjstif: of Kardi." 

Add: 

-mull is the sufitii: onliuarily iu nse, hut -iftln alMi> 
exists. 

There 18 no rta.son to bring in the d, -d of the pretw base 
in one case mic) not in the other. 

It is probably coiTect to regard the -mtl?i and -tt^n as 
being identical in origin. 

TJiore arc in 0, several extunples of tJie cliatige m —^ v, 
where ffl is intervocalic, c.g. namak nivmk, salt, 
Tho reverse process—the iiaMtlization of a noii-iinJSa] 
labial—may also be, rcumrkud in several P.Ar, L.W.8, 
c.g. Ar. kibrit O. iiimrlt. sulplnir, matebes. 

Les.s frequent in G. is the borrewod itifin. form of the 
Lit, language, e.g. ^irten, to eat," 

Add; 

Ill y. I have met. I think, no example of tJie ijorrewed 
in An. Iastnn<!e.s occur occasionally in k. 

In k. the -t of final -if of a pret. Imne is frequently 
dropped before the intin. Hiiflix, e.g. i 

furffflmiln, to ran away. SfladAiifin, to seat. 
fjU^niHTi, to tie, imwiJniAri, to write. 
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187^ “ mid 

h Simpk Tciiai!?/' 

Add: 

(a) Thert' jire, Iiuwev-fir, e:!c«pUoii» to the fatt of Slid 
iftipv. its pjt>Hx) t^prt.‘S4^ii|jn^ tha pres. Ijnse of 
tite vb,. e.gf. ve-kil, do thou. pres, bone _i% k. Wr'- 
(Se^ § 182 above.) 

It is not true of O. to say that the iinpv* proflx ju 
opLioiml. Bv {*bdtimiin} appears nbiiOKt aiwavs to 
dispense witli it. and it disnppats after tlio ne'gative 
particle, but otbccwljHi it fa alwa>Vi, a& fur m Tliave 
observed, present. For its larious forms e. § 183. 1, 

TJ»e^ 2nd pi, inipv, and 2iid p|. inditii, arc. iis itboiit 
exTOption that I know of, identical in form, the preUxes 
being in both coses disregarded. 

(by The Present. 

For the fonna of the pres. |„dic. prefis see § 183. 2, 
III y» 1 do not think that it is ever regulaHy omitted, 
though when preceded by a vonroj it m frc<]ueittly elided- 
The i of the it^ praiijc in i/'o'e. iV&ri certainly never 
dinappears. In k. the pretis i-. <J- is frequently dropped. 

For tiie forma of the pres. subj. prefix md« | 183, ] 
above. The of-, etc., prefix is only dropped after the 
tiegntivo particle. As far as my cxatupjea go, the 
particular form of tiio prefix (v#-, «*, d*) favoured Ijy 
n verb in tiie iiupv, is preserved by it in the subj. 

The prefix fu’-, (fi-, tmly appeai^s with the verbs 
ornttfitriUn and As these vei-bn ore also almost 

alone in taking the it- prefix in the indie., it looks as if 
they iiioy have binja borrowed bodih' from some other 
dialect. 

"The Preterite. 

The prefix «- may precede the Pret.. giving it the 
force of On Ijiipf." 

Add.- 

Vide § 183. 2 (i>. 
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The iwLpj\ of hiiranj^. p^ert# app^^a?:d Dornjully to be the 
fonn of the pret 4- i-* 

y. k she ivaa sitting s y. k. he was, 

k. i't^sOde^i, they were nfraid; imU^dyin, the}" used 
to rciiUiiii; i-tfyeriddm, they tused to wauder about; 
rdu>ru)(idd^ it wns ghttcring. 

The prefix it-, t- appearik again in the case of the %*etbs 
and i;, | 18^, 

y. k. mi 'tOmodcy juid, mi ^tomaiye, I was eoniing, 
k. atrJ pL iiomtiyen. 

k- hiJer i ft! M y#! t&ri^ they kept on giving 

thouks to God. 

The standard ptLredigin of the imp/, of a frcifis. vb. la 
os follows :— 

y. sg. L mi *7n ^'karii^ I was doing. 

2, 'd 

3, til '& e'karfi, 
pi. ]. fiio Tjft^ *kartL 

2. item^ df/ kj(i7Hi. 

3 , yi i6 "ktirii. 

It Hkould be noted, however, tliat the smg. fomis are 
proiiouneed dm **mi mt karii**, etc., and the analyaia above 
in tentative. 

Kote that the and simihw fonnaare differentiated 

from the perf. i>c. by the final vowel 4 instoad of -a. 
y. mi mo mi kurii, I waa doing ihi^ 
y\ me mo k&re 'm na 'ktirii, I was not doing this. 
k.p however^ seems also to uae the ahorier form of pc.. 
tLg.; k. ^ kaJt. he ui^id to eollect firewood, 

k. faurl ^ dirbft ikak, he used to put it right at once, 
k. miiddatl der d^tdm k #er iberl, vi iatmrd Mi mj 
tierf. he was passing a long time la prison and kept 
turning the nights into day* 

I have a nimilar example in y*; 

y, *Mi-kiiMF whom was he striking ? 
beside t y* kirt^ *i kuM t whom did he strike f 
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It will bft DQticccI thut tlie iiupf, hjL&oft&n n Ej^cquentcitiv# 


The CotUmnous Ttuseji, 

When h laid on Lli« actniti oomitie of tho action 

a special idiom is used in botli y, and k. This consists of 
tlic pt'cfiH or itupv» of the principal verb preceded by the 
same tense of the verb di^rlvitln. The seoao accm!t to 
correspond almost exactly with Llic Englifth to be in the 
act of 

This idiom in the past gives the troe impf. Examples:_ 

Intusns. VEitit 


y* ag. L -mi 


I waa comings 

'MMKtiye; 

I t^nwlL 
1 l6rtmiyt 
f 

1 Vdnia, 

pL L 7mt it&Mmylm. 

2. Mmil d6HU it^nHtitjlt 

(In the plural pmumahly also rfeSr^m i/ffmfirfivji, etc.) 


2. ta d^ytl 


ft* ctorfii 


TitAKi!. VERIC 

y* eg, 1+ mi d^te fk^rth 1 waa doing. 

2. ta dortf'd €latrik 

3, fn diMu ekurtim 
pi. 1- n0 dih'tfM mo ^rfcaWi, 

2. dmm tW karii. 

3 . yi So ^koiiL 

(Eend: mi dCnie mi koHi, cte.) 

The corresponding pivsent tensee are:— 

IXTttAxs, y, gg, i ^ doti etc, 1 am (in the act 
of) comings etc. 

k* mi rfdir imim 1 am in the act of dying, 
mi ddti ifari, ia d^/ri ikm% etc- I am (in 
the act of) doing, etc- 


Trans, 
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These emctly corres|Kiti(l witli tlie common idiotii in 
Ker.R: 


darom inE'clyam^ I oiii (in the net of) cetniiig; 
ddSam mi'd'nutfictm, 1 was {in the net of> coining, 
which I do not recollect to have noticed in other parts 
of Persia, 

2. " Compound Temics. 
ii. Perfect.” 

The perf. ie formed in tiio cose of i-ej'iif bv^ 

flobetituting the personal endings for the final -n of the 
longer form of the preterite (ttie perf. pc,). For 
examples see paradigms, § 189, 

In the case of tmiw. it is formed by naing the 

longer forui of the pret. po. (without iolicxion) with the 
agential forms of the pronouns. 

'I'lie type i^i 'm fkurfa (me! mf AxtWrt), I have done. 
Ficfr paradigm, § 188. 

Ill the case of both intranii. and trans, verba the 
prefix appears to be inherent in the perf. pc, 

Iktkans. 

(All y,) Kopai^^Huifla, a caloniity lias fallen upon^— j 
TRrtrt t'u-mda, it has broken (introna); as sti/ar yomda, 
lie lias returned from a journey; if6mdi, yon are 
vreicoiiic. 

k. iti (iiJi + i ?! mnde, I have not come. 

TdASis, 

y. So kafem o dafan xketria, they have buried him. 
y, Alsap itarto, it has taken a cinclt, it has cracked, 
y. ^ aim vjara/la, he has learned, 

k. *' 7tti ml ti<! didti *' I Imve not neen (it), 
k. Se j(ttrj Ucarttit how landi has he expended f 
The preiix is perbspa to l» seen [n the y, forms iSHi. 


For the possible bearing on the question of the form 
of the agential pronoun (having the vowel after the 
coiiBonant), t, § 177. 
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Add: 

PjtEiL Perf, Sum, 

Ioteanis., perf. pc. + ptesi aubj. of • 6 Miyinl 7 i without 
prefix. 

y. mi onid^ W. i mo V imvo ccFinew 

y. fffc ctiiFieiii. he may have come. 

Taaxs., tho form of the perf. indite + hat (iiivarlabb 
profixJeae 3rd ftg, ^ubj. of •fcRfiHilwh 

« « mi kftrta I ina}'' hav^o doao* ] 

y# wi. uw kdrt H kafiti bB.i^ lie may Lave doiie t1ii8r * 

y* ^tii mo koTf^ ml kurtu bB4^ I inav not Ikave done 
thia 

k^jahad mo ki tind dillm^gl mi fidrtw m tlmt 
she not have had vexation (from being) 

alone (= might not Ije veXie<l by being aioneh 

(6) « Pluperfect." 

INTt^A^*^ 4 ,, perf. pc* + pret. of *£K>Jmu 7 i. 
y* dmiici 1 biu 3 come. 
ta ifmda to’i, etc- 

fii dmda to* etc- 

etc. 

y. /u^ttnu vto g{ij>e & v\r IMo. bah (to), thia matter 
hod poased from the menioiy of sh> and so, he* he 
}iad forgotten it- 

k. ager ifd naifa toAfm<. lE we had not sat (down), 
k. yinngi ser i mitndnt merta bo, the woniau had died 
on the top of the minaret. * 

Tjiaxs,, the form of the perf. indie. + 3rd eg, pret. of 
•tocZmfln* 

y* mi—ml karta to* I Jiad done, etc. 
til —(f* ftuWci to. 
ft*—Af kartu to* etc* 

y. jniHim kas nie to. 1 liad said to so 

and sOp 

Jiua, luid. M 
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k* ir vdta b6^ he bad answered hitD, 

k. V€ ciimi ns bo, cmd lie bad eaten POthirig, 

(ij) The Future." 

Add: 

There are two waya of estpreiisip^ the future with parts 
of the loaii-wfird 

The ^fd Bg., j^had (^nhud) with the pre^ subj. 
inflected. 

y. 7ni ^md v6-ikrs, I shall (will) da 
in f^'itrn, he wiU do. 

2. The pres, indie, of inflected as io with 

the in variable preL base. 

y. mi x^dmm ka^'t {kah}, I ahallp or will, do. 

in x^kad kart {kah), he will do. 

The second alternative is an eTset r&prodoction of 
O.C.P^ vLfiSkge, nimi kant, etc. 

W here lliaro is no special eiiiphasisp or expresaion of 
deterndnationp certainty, etc., the future in expressed by 
the pres, indin. This is also the case in O.C.P* 

I know nothing of the true Gabri forinSp pres. ag. 
L vds, 2. vH, ixr. Fret, vut, 

But the iTitpermiari 

Pres, y. U, vu. Hi, vflt; k, vb (6), 

Fret y. vtfMi k. vi m, ciiJst, 
iiieAning *'wUtt, desijv* icunf (to) ", are worth uoting. 
mi + acc. = I want (something) 

nii ntS'il{l)^ -h subj. = I wmnt to do (eoiiiethiug). 
y. mi k&ri I want a knife, 
y. krt^mi rd di'H, which do you want I (sg,) 
k. mi /cni mffvo, 1 want you. 

y. him mi vyma nfln vt^hrl^is, yesterday 1 (have) 
wanted to buy bread, 
k. mi vi {^t viM^ 1 wanted to go, 

Tlie pron. scheme with thie vh ia Muiilar to that with 
the perfect tenses^ 
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188. ** PiHTidigiti of a Tnmdtive Verb ” 


7^ 

Infin". mrniln, ^tt^Un {to 
apeak, say, tell), 
Imfv^ Eg^ 2. vi^vd^ 
pL 2- 
PnEsKjrr- 

Indie- sg. 1. mi rmje. 

S. fa 

3. %n i'tHiJa, 
pL L md i vajim* 

2. 

3 . iyi J'ftijifi* 

Sabj, 8g, 1. ^ni 

(mfiectioDfl aa 
in indie.). 


k. 

v^va, 


mi titaje, i'vaji, etc. 
Abo: 4tji. aji.ctjia, c|fim, 
ajU, (viyd) afin. 


-vdj-p and -vaj-. 


Pbetebite. 

Indie, fig.'l* mi——t?i 5 ^ (aflif). 


2* ta —urf v6t 
3. l7i — v6t. 
pl* L iFifl — md m&L 


2 . 

3. tya— i& 

Imperfect. 


Indie, sg. 1, vUi 

(w6ti\ [—VflWJ, i ( w6til 

2. ta-^i 

3. fit—^ vi^k 

Perfect. 

Indie, sg, 1. mi — ml v§ta —icSfa, [— 

(ufiSfa)* 

2 . fa —di vdta, etc. 

Siibj. Hg, L fui — ml vMa [—t/jf/a 
(tMfa) but 

2 . <fC T^6ta friti, etc. 

vdia -mUii, vCta. 


Partic. 


4T4 
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y. t 

Pmtperfect* 

Iitdic. fig, i. nii — Mil v^ia [— r^4tu 
( iL^u} bah 

2 . ta — ro^i inili 

(ba), etc. 

2fote^. —1. Square briM^kets denote that though I have 
nob recQitJed the form it eert&inty 

2 * Fop the proniinciation of initial v- before vide 
§ 103, addition. 

For variationa in the pronuiieiation of the prefixes 
e- and vi-, see || 183. 2 and 183* 1* 

4. For variatioiisj in the prununeiatioii of the o-gentiol 
pmnouna and i}ie question of the eDitoouiuit + %^owe1 
forma, oee | 177 to two plocea and § 18T^ 2. 

5. For variationsi iu the personal eudiaga see | 182. 

1S0„ “ Paradigm of au IntranaUive Verhi" 

The ennjugation of y. y*k, yficcfmifln (to go)* 

is as follows:— 

Infin. Mdmm, ihtdifiaH. 

Phesekt. 

Indie. 8g. I. i B. pi 1. Htm. 

2 . m. 2 . 

3. HilL 3. vAn. 

Subj. sg. 1. vi-^, oti^ (endLugfi as iu indie.). 

There m no es^aeiiiinl diFerenee in the pi-useiit tense 
l>etween y^ and Ij* 

PHETEttlTE. 

Ixidie. Hg^ L pL 1* i&'fm. 

2. 2^ a II 

3. te, jSiA* 3. i6'in^ 

The same remarks apply an in the cose of see 

S 185. 2. 3rd Rg. §aJi is acdtl to be specially y*, bat ^<5 
api>ears to l>e the coiuinon form everywhere. 


rnt. GAHAj 

OJALECT 

The y mid h glides are coiiiinoii. In k. thore 

3n] sg, (aflinnative), 

Imperfecj’. 

Indie. 1 have 3rd ag, k. 

vAi Rpd 

Pehfect. y. 

k. 

Indie, ag. 1* iMi. 

ikte. 

2. Wf. 

§idi. 

3. iAta. 

Ahla. 

pi. 1. Wfm. 

Mdim. 

2, titU. 


3. 

6kihi. 

[Snbj. sg. 1. iika Us 


2. iStu 61, 

Sida 

etc. 

et-c.] 

Parti c. iSta. 

iSefe 

Pluperfect. 

ladie. 1. fife y-e. 

b6 -k 

2. 6o'f, 

Uda fe’f p 

eto. 

etc. 


und 5k?ft ftivarfabie, inflccUni an in 
§ 185 , stxteec. 2 above). 


Negative: FOEVJk 
Impv, k. ma'£>. 

Pres, indie, (and fuL) y. sg, 1, ii« jifaut; 3, mo gUla ; 

k. sg. 2, iwt Siyi ; 3, ntt mi. 

Prot nnd iinporf. k. Hg. 3. tmi tw foyj. 

y. mnw/niiln : ojndan (? = <nn(o)d<o)tlA>. k. t?). 
(to €OHI 0 )^ 

lyivw Sg. 2, kvil, bi-a. 

pi. 2, hiO^U (y, tG^U, uiice); 

PRE-SEST. 

Iridic, ttg. 1, 

2. itm, 

3. 


pi* 1* 
2. 
3. 
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Siibj. ftg. 1. 

hi'&yi. 

2_ 

bf'd'yL 

3. 

bl^yot. 

PUETEKITE. 

tudic. »g. 1. 

dmuri. 

2. 

diHaiyL 

3. 


iMPEHrECT. 

ludic. sg. 1. 

U*&mod’€. 

2. 

it&vidd'L 

3. 


Also: mi tivrte Hoftidde, 

etci; V- 1 IBTpi 1* 



pi, 1, 

2. bl'y6-y%L 

IL bl'y6-y^n. 

pi. 1. §imtvy\nu 

2. ciiMrii, 

3. 

pi. 1. £^JnldclInlp 
2 

3. it&mdd^tn. 

etc., and mi ^^c?rfe Yflimtiyi, 


Pek^ect. 

Indie, sg* 1. &md"L 
2. omd^t. 

3* <rmd'a. 

Snbj, ag. 1, onuia bi, 

2, omdu 6v. 

3. wTuJii tiU, 
Partie omda. 

Pluperkect, 


pL L 

2. omd^. 

3. m/ui'i7i. 

etc. 


Indie, ^ag. 1 . ojjuIaM^i. ct<r. 

Sr <ymda buh (&^). 

Xotes. 


1. There m an iinrneti.^ ainnitnt of vowel and glide 
variation peniiitted. Time pres* indie, aa given, or with 
y or k glide. 

Pret. -fljf-t Hiiy-, -ai\ -oi*, 

3 rd 5g. dine, *ima, dma, f4.fiia. 

Porf. 6~, d-, o-p il-t 

tmpv. and aabj., the prefix vowel varies ii-, 5e-, 
The ^Lrat glide appears and dmappeara. e.g. 
hi^6L The second glide similarly, c.g, 
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2, Tbe forms given nbove are primarily }% but they all 
also stand good for k. 

Tlie following special k. foriiLS and variaot^ niav be 
addiod:— 

Impv. ag. 2. irtvw, bivrk (tfti;-), (etym. 1% 

Prea. indie, eg. 1, tSiji ; a, M, iid. 

pL 3. 

aubj. sg. 3, biifilt, bid; p!, 3. bStjan, 

I roper f. indie, pi. 3, (iMrr){fojnd;yen!. 

Pret, pL 3, §mdyen, {f nien. 

Porf, indie, ag, 2. Itidi; 3, tnfhi. 

Perf. partic. iTufti. 

3. GJ.R^ 1189, note 5* Juati's a* 1; to be explained 
aa. A glidftfc and final h to indicate in Amhic script the 
pi-eiience of a dnal vowel* 

t.fc 

Ibld.i note 6. iftiMti’s iilip Browiie*s In neither 

w- • J 

ea«e does the second Kainmalt represent the proounclation 
ifnia, Oiftui^ ete,, but never "Ntmtt"; and possibly 
but not 

The following negative forms of oiinDcf>nun may be 
recorded:-—- 

Pres- indie., y. sg. h M fnw. 3. ^tesfrt, mti, n&L 

k. ag, 3. 3. Tutita, n^tu, indL 

Pret. y. sg. 3. nd dniff. k. n& atifiai^£L{ojnui^iX 
Perf. indie., y. ag. 3, ii^ dnida. 

190. Hxaiiipies of Perfect and Pluperfect Traneitive*^^ 

(a) OabrL 

In both the G.LP, exaroplcs note the form of the agential 
pron.^, unexplainoij but agreeing with what 1 have given 
ntxive througliont* 

For exAiijpka of iiitraiis. verba and further examples of 

truna. verbs v. | ISi. 2. 
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191. Passive and Causativo.** 

1. ^ PfLSfiive* 

Appeal's to Ixr rare in the CC) dialects, except as jn 

I m;- 

Yes, this is sa 

nmhr aa (iltistj) t'nJ/ wimie tti, it had beeti said, are 
probably imitations of the LiL Language.'"’ 

[ have not met tbie exact use, but cL § IS5. 3. 

Add: 

The passive is obtained by using the pert part, (in^ 
variable) Tvitli parts of the verb* ikkim^tn{iafiected),e.g. : 
huAiti 5A I am bcaLen. 

Tiii tniSla bd'i. J waa beaten. 

Uli kiiMa ibda I had been beaten. * 

mi ktiMa ibdit W, 1 may iiave Ijeen beaten, 

k. be it knovrn (that . * - )» 

k, bewverta ^la their object was not 

secured. 

2. Causative. 

101*4* L^ariaufa. 

r have not met souMimln ("* ^Urutdman ") except as the 
Of]oivalent of P. ddnisian. ZfKlnifiin means to give 
birth "gto have a child(intnuis.). A woman who has 
Just given birth is spoken of as zdd 4 A'\ naed aa a noun. 
For "i read yhmg. 

With kr. dnfkUu, P, iiifzdrikhin ct G. iHjnodman 
and O.C^P. sitolndan. 

Add: 

Tlie cau^tive h in G, regularly obtained by adding to 
the pres, boaa of the simple verb -n-, which gives the 
m prea base, and which gives the Cs, past baaa, 

e,g. to arrive^ Jin.P. rvi^rlfictiiu 

Pres, base, rcui-* 

cs. pres, base, roan-, irxi»nt, I cause to arrivOp ur 

reach. 
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esL past bast, rasttwi-. mi 'm nistukl, I mnde it 

reaclt, ete. 

Pits. Ixiae. Fast base. 
y, Jc, iwifmaTi, to ait. nAft-, 

ca. y. UnkMiiuln, to make ai t. y. y, 

k. SnnStit-, 

O.G.P, : m'Acce/;; ca 

IV. INDECLISABILIA. 

192. 1. ’’fmJepetideat Prepoaitioiia" 

Of the prepositions gtveu as borrowtii from -Mii.P., H. 
fte, bi, hi is in couiinon use in y. and k, ^ ao aEso is piS, but 
as in O.C.P. it takes tlie itafa and is really a noun with 
a preceding preposition understood. 

Dft' is not very cotnniun. its place being usually taken 
by ( fl, 

I have froqnently met with Ut. b6 in k., but not in y., 
where it eeenis ftiway.a to be replaced bj* 

Add: 

y, k. ns, from, 

y. k. fidtl (ts, after, Mu.P. (ni'd ttc. 
y. k. pl£ ns, Iwfore. 
y- in, tA. tf , k, y, up to. till, llmP, 
y,k. beiri, for, Mn.P. Ofjm-#. 
k. ier,utf?*, on, upon. 

“ Older forms." 
y. k. x’i, without. 

“ fi = an, zu," I do not know tins, nor did my v. 
informant recogniie it^ Tlirra ta le, liv etjuivalent to 
Mn.P. dam = edge, (lep <r- tub i or fei; -lE- •liv ^ tim 
(«dge> rffioj T Cf. ffttu, 1164.) 

read: y,k. i^adit, oecasionatly ^ad'f = with, 
along with (association, instrunienl, means). 

' 1 h>r« OIKC, t, tig. *■ SnU", bwl tliis^DuId Mem |imfa«% to 

RiiVf] beon & mijiheariifl^. 
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y. bl'inj xtulo niMAlru fathi. they give lier rice with 
butter, 

y, yuA? along with » shcep'js trotter (?X 
y. with each other, together, 

y. xado ] 


WJ 


fit rtm I told him, npoke to him. 


y, x!^d& toCwf gai’m va6i rS tihirctn, they wimh the 
child with warm rratcr. 

y. *»■»/« t^erinttu, they cut (it) with a sow. 


e ^ Mii.P. as '* is certainly not in common use. y. k. 
as, ez is the coiutuon thing. In eouiuplcs like “ e tmag ” 
(| 190,1, «) it would easily arise from es eeng —aeny. 
An i, however, occurs in G. after bad, ^,and comparatives 
(iivhere 0,C.P. has as) wliieh in&y he this e. 


y. fsid i, pa i, nimril, ofter, before, midday, 
y. sdUa tf^^r i W ne, he is older than L 
k. nrzjl d& iltt the longing may go out frotii 

(quit) your heart. (Perhaps it is eontoitied 
in «</e") 

k. m aji kdpl ki i doit i mi nroinn, this is the oetiou 
that has eoiue from my hand (i.e. that 1 have 
tione), (i ffuJ? =* a: daai 1) 

“e = in. an, an. gegen," y,k. o. e, i, k. hft = to, etc. 
(corresponiltng to all uses of O.C,P. in7t, fc«A>. This is 
verj' cotiitiion in both y. and k. 

AumoAr t me 7o. he gives (to) me help, 
vi^fm i Aim Am, let us go to the imth. 

£ 5rtr, (to) outside; i d«a, (to) there; t id, ito) inside, 
^em nm i/idwtui ittm ka/(, my eye fell on such atid 
such a thing. 

The above examples are all y., hut are good also for k. 

y. k. si. se = to. 

This is common, but it is OKualty difficult to say 
whether it is not to he regarded as jS of the Srd pars, 
pron. + i. Firfe § 1T7 above. 
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•kil 

y. Atm Si ri attwi, throw sometliing over it (but cf. 

0>C.P. te'itTittoj). 

y. pii, I went in front (?of them), 

y. {iuvitj dait i itiArSd yO. (a MiAi'iiil iiuin, 

tliey put the thing into the bride'a hand, or plue 
(it) in (her) '* 

y, tia S £ttin kitSt^ he pat hie hand on (=. toueiied) 
each and eucfa a thing. 

Here ie it, da & = hajid on, or «/a ini e =» his hand on t 
t ie rather far from tiie verb to be the agent proa. This 
sort of ijuestion presents itself in the majority of cases. 
See also, however, examples in § 177 above. 

In the following ^ = to, appears to be certain :— 

k, fiWf zlyGii Si 6 jjfra sdfi itS dad, he gave a tot of 
money to the oid woman. 

k. ecfmejf rd Se karntr i mOrtlf gnufdrl nS baSt, he tied 
the end of it to the waist of the black-ant, 
y. k, si, ie b from. 

I have few eiamples, and the same difficulty os in the 
last cose exists in regard to the S :— 

y. fagfu bar iita. the plank has slipped from 

under his foot(u. § 177 ), 

y. Si it^ab viSo, go after or behind (him) (O.C.P. 
birH or nj *ftq<ihaS). 

y, in a he throws from (his) throat, i.e, he 

vomits, 

k. it vii uvl pttv, infiuire from him. 

k. «er riSia Se k^tner icvi kuft, he untied the end of the 
rope from his waist. 

" G. »'S " * read y. k, tl. 

Add: 

This ia only one of a large series of nouns which are 
followed by the tzdfti and Jiave a preposition expressed 
Or understood before them. The same phenomenon is 
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extremely common in 0*C.P„ from which moat ttt the 
tl. fonn^ are LoTrowed. E.xaniplc.H in G. are— 


k. hi Iwfni, 

regapding, 

Fh dar Itd ntk i 

(i) bdl% 

on (to) the top of, 


k- (iff) der. 

round (itX 

Jour 

dim i 

in front of (the door), 

flam L 

gid i, 

(hang a thing) fponi 
(a P^g)a 

Ker.P. ffiil i 

fiod 

towards, 

(bah) tjcvraf L 


along vnih. 

hamrdk i. 

ld% 

beneath, 

tdl 

.j)aill. 

beside, 

pahltl i. 

k.pii, 

after, in pursuit of, 

0,C,P, p«i L 

pH L* 

to, before (persons). 

pUi. . 

p6-i, k }^, 

beAide, filongiiide of, 

(?pA i* at the 
foot of). 

Tit fe ri. 

upon. 

ra i 

ff#r i. 

at the end of. 

ffwr i 

Ifv 1, Iff 

below, beneath, to 
beneath. 

=^r 1, (bak) ^ir L 

hiff i, % i, 

under. 

sir i. 


y-tug a itifl it gnea under the water, 
ti^ i, vij t, at the side of, beside, JkMaJr t. juo/tffl f. 
y. vij i Tith, at the side of the mad. 
y. i me Tj<htfa bah, he was sitting beside me. 

" kr. t‘<n* = before, with, = Mn,P. j}iSS' 
y, k, wer i, tm 1 
y* ijfCT* ii 

pM j to K«nd to 

y^ liTffr i I ■ffii b(jh^ his bew^nift na expert 

(Icanii hiB tmde} atr my ius^nds. 
k, uer i soiya be wont to sleep in the fthode. 
y. k. Tei i. Til i = the person, or presence, of someone, 
y. 3fit* si vii vOri, he shoved him. 
y. utrb ^ they hare struck hi hi. 
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y. hir k6vil io yakl ^Ttntn vU tjarafi, eadi of them 
a qi'tiii frowi (liiiij), 

y. HI wiJnJ, or ua fU i in. ,ae vt/aata, I have asked for 
it frotii hiiu^ 

y.inidivii ivaji, I teJl you, say to you. 
y. k. tu {itu, Je tS) ??? in, into, 0,C.P. fa i, fa. 

In 0. fa never has the i^/a. It tisualjy eoinea between 
a oenionstrative and t!ie noun. 
y./rno fa iaif. in thin city. 

k. lip kapt ma ta &th, he fell into tiio well 

2. " Verbal Prepositional Prefixes," 

(a) “0. a-= Ir. «, 

ill G. uj[»tt/fiiiau, to hear.'* 

Doubtful. Ir. a* would nomialiy give G. itW-. In 
<t*iu/f7na« the d- mny be only ati inoigamc vowel to 
^isl the pTOnttftciatiou of the initial double conson #»- 
I hove also ** iiim/t *\ 

Add: 

G, dmoifuian, P. A-uin{fdn, to oonie. 

0. w&mdddi. P. d ni^da. prepared. 

k. t^riSata. drdata, P, a raata, adorned, dressed up, 

fc- b^f’^vertiiy P. 6ar^(i-ii>ajicra, lirou^rht otit 

d prep, in y.k, wrfUiwr, P. W-<i4t«ir; y. tafU^v R 

downwards. 

(b) y. k, hSm-, It. em-. am. =, htita-. 

Add: 

y. k. Jtim u^odvnaa, to rise. eUiid «p. 

k. to dose (the month). 

(d) G, B' « Ir. ni-w 

•Read I nadmart, k, ridfi'iiran. 

j^tdRman : Cs. to make sit (down). 

nAJUmen tntg-. to nit (down), 

(®) G. p6, pal, pi E Ir. 2JHfi-. 

pJffeWdtfman tjjt gtrt-, to relurn. 
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Pi practically nn indcpaiidciit adverb meaning 
back ", 

y. pi -Nf gcrtodi, ao long m I have not, i.c. by the 
time t hftve^ rctnnicd* 

T(ie following are from k. record)*: pi he took 

back ■ pi Idyit I shall coiufi liack ; pi again, 

a time; pi (alBO ijii) *din, ba (?tbey) givea- Ijack; 

pi ui/t, (be) sent l)ack;; j}i 7iii kah^ 1 again 

let down tbe rope. 

{/) G. pja- 1 = Ir. ctjjft + ni-- 
b, taka* seiase. 

y, uenajly with tdetallieais: 

(j7) m- = Ir* Mn.P. Ms." 

Read rather : y. tS-, w6 -^ k. 

Ci O.C.P. uH- iti wa hirdmi, to open; kt to 

enti'tist, to make oven 

admita verbal prefixeSp e.g. v&vkartit^ 

Add: 

k. t^pcriS^inan, to inquire^ impvv sg. b'fJperjt; k^ivdba, 
(he) became. 

ia also used independentiy = 0*C.P* ims, xm, 
y. Mr i kdil icd tbe mouth of the t-in is opeiip Le. the 
tin ia open. 

(A) ''G. ver^ = Mn.P* Mu.P, 6an" 

Read; G. ¥er, wer = O.P- *up€t ri^, 

Ver k^rhriRu = to put on clotlies, but it is doubtful 
whether tbia is if par i-. 

y^ vaia v6 if.^ jSi ffcr iitreit; Md/df o tmr i 

"toren ^ rer itwi, they wasb the child and pour 
water over it; then they bring the cliilds clothes 
and put them on (it). 

See also | 192. 1, a.v. tw i. Cl O.C.P. sardHH barttS 
Mdj be had ou a frock coat. See Honip Jfos, 190, 191. 
Add: 

v^fr'gJs7tud'inM7%, pres^ 3rd sg. to vomits 
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I'VfT filtasia in pmUbly a loan-word frotn O.C.P, mir, 
^ikasta, Isaak mpt. 

k, PMiWi. msSd^t Vd a pen^rl, tlie king embraced 
(is twr = to hia breaet, to himself ?), 

(i) *• G. V- = It, vi-" 

0. vitSrfen (Jiisti) vergeliett. 

raoitirt (H-Scb,) - er ging vorUber. From Ir, 
ifn.P. fftiSa&an*' 

Ccrratimia oTirf addUioTU. 

Tfr, t 6-, Ti*. 

1 do not know “ Fcrfarr' would be pret. 

but the vawftl ia wroaj^, 

k. vidert, ved^!rt : vidr-, y, vidr-, paaa by * bgt the past 
base is mmaily metathcsiaed into y, k. divert 

to whnt is the o- referable f 
rhere m ^oOvtadan. tid tdddau in O.aP. with io&^ {same 
as m G. above f), 

y. Il bar, d bar, i)ilii,P* dur, htidftr. 

'‘nerkeHfiir rather htr to turn out, 

exp«l. 

her umdtf " ^ i (not they") have eome out. 

^ her *», he went out; ber v6rt, brought out. 
y,ftd&iia fats «3 ft xa£ ever Sah, so and bo became 
a pervert (went out from liis own religion). 
There » a y, bar, bkr = outside (perhaps from 
r. hadtir 7); Mr standing outside. 

Add: 

O. y, k. w-p 

This in tlie commonest verbal prefix in the language, 
in mjtnc CAiitta it correspoads to Jfn.P. bar-. 

The following examples arc y., but it is found also in k ; 

pulled off. cir nfl ifa, Mn.P. bammnVaytid, 
or-tiAkf-, pull up. pick up. 
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Fiirther, t ar'ffanijX ar-gid^- ^rall 
ar kuit-t <trp^ndrt ~3 a7^~va^i-^ k. «ry»wK, cAm« up. 

It Admits the verbal pDifix i- between it and the verb^ 
but Vi- is dropped in all cai^a that I have seen. 

193 , AdverbsL^' 

(a) " Of Place.“ 

Con^Hoiw aiid 

” Where ?" y, k&% k6% k. hiyd, knydy 
** Whither ? ” k* ifeara, ik&. “ Whence y. as kd'i, 
k. as kayU. 

**e kujd {H.Scli.) ■' is not Gabri. 

" Here/' y, m^wA, k mani, ?ii fiiiJ. 

" There/' y. k. &mx, dni^ Jtna, fc. wnfiA. 

The prep k may be preJi.ved to tiiese when inutiou 
is involved. 

Add I 

txir, outside. 

tU'tl, inside (ainiitar form in KerT^n 
y, k. tug, down, l>elow. 
y. bitH, k. MAtp np above, 
y, mr 6 downvrarda, 

“ k. gyau, down, downwards, 
k. k^T (?). onlaide, away» 

(b) Of Time/* 

Corrections iw/ uddil£o?w, 

" When?" y. kad. 

^'Bchh. ilMt = then/’ Cf. G. )% orfw, 

k then, at that time, next. 

Add: 

y, mhm, mini, now* 
y. k. ri<, now, presently* 

y. 'ni6oi7ic, ^ndjiuna, k. monme, tTV^oiivi, 7 idive ^ 


now* 


the oabhi dialect 


■tar 

Loan-word y.k. had, hOd^ti, k. iddnv, thereafter (k. 
6iSdnn ^ = then, thereafter ?>. 

" G, fmra, emrfl, to-day = MilP. hnnszr 

y. iviTilJ, inira, k. amraj. CL wftir O-C.R 

Add: y, k. im&iu., to-night- 
Jtmd; 

Idrda, etc., v. g 168, 2, 6. 
y. Hen, k. eie^, yeaterday. 

I think that Eer’a ^^gerda" and are undoubtedly 

iFroog. I was nnable to ^et then] njcognized, 

Afld; 

y. Ml, k. bidi, etc,, y, § 180, 3. again, after tlmt, lu the 
next place 

k. (loan-word) bdi, again, 

(e) "Of Manner." 

KM. (LW.) #a«;' cf. y, k, Jan, k. iln. how t 
A<M: 

0, how 7 

y, liandflTiI (maa), ao (big) aa all that, 
y, fandtnf (mtu), so (big) os alt this, 
k, ^ ffOiiui, how 7 
*' G, mflse = ' so'(German), 

y, m&se, inoei, k. muti, niamdsd, adj, =: such, of 

such a kind; adv. = thus. 

(rf) *' Of Degree and Quality,^ 

«0. ftewLW, Mn.P.ioa.“ 

I have y. wek and bait,.h, vds and hits. 

Read : slyfld, sigM, 

(e) *' Of Reason." 

"G. Jt™ L.W„ why 7 " 

Read : y, iira. #ini, k. i9r<I, 

Often fieri ^ ^r. 

J^lUSu ]£»I0. 
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{/) *’ Of Negation and AffinnatiotR.‘* 

0. w.t, often -nf before i-, occasioa&lljr mo, it® before 
(f-. 

in^ nio ftUr^ I Iinve not done this} but wt 

iitrima: Tui'iJeri, nakeri, I do not do; I unvy not do. 
Add: bftU, ha, ym. 

Add: 

Misccilaneod^ 
fifyadt perlinps. 

y. magirt k. perhaps (with, a negative itn.^ 

piteation), one wonid Ihiuk that —■. 
y. k. /t, also, indeed, etc. (a very common word often 
without much meaning), 

194. Conjunctions. 

CorrerfiiMis «iuf variants. 

■' O, hs, ki = that." 

Head; y. kl, kg. W, gi, k. usually £i 
“ Tiiftt" = “ in order that** may be otniLted. 
y. d — Uta ya ganit dl v^-a. the man — has 

gone to (in order llmt) get something. 

X^do fit v«Kt {kk) — ve tJfcm, tell him to (that he 
should) do .—’. 

■' Bti'l it fct,’’ read i ber^ (IS{t) ifcf, becauNe. 

"fl/ftr/* read: y. k. n^er, agerki, if. 

“ It, ve/* read; y. t.ti, vt, k. vi, v«, and. 
y. d usually between nouns, It is often mdistinct and 
difiicutt to dlstUigubth from the isd/h. 
dfW: 

y. k. anuf, but. 

k. when. 

There are many componud coiijuuctiona, prelubly all 
borrowings from O.C.P., e.g. i 
cifferei. iujsrki. though. 
ho wujildi hi. thougli, 
hi itrii gl, on condition that 
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because, for tbe reason that, etc. 


Serdki, 
fUnii, 
as ieoskit 
hi jahaii ki, 
heri j^Atcri kf, 
fca xedsite’i ki ,, 
h£rg6i ki, 

hirgfi yr, ’f* 

k. ierf mu ki, bccanae, for the teoaou that, 
k. lurgs. ia cose, 

k. der bfn-i ki, while. 

Ail the above wo aid probobJy be osed in either dialect. 
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THE lABY OF THE WEIR 
By B, grant brown 

fpriK Kyaiikae district ia nt once tUc smallest and the 
jicbest iti Upper Burma. Two rivers, tlie Znw{.*yi 
and tlie Pontauiig, cuter it from tlic mouiitains iti Lite 
Shan States to the cast, and froui ilieui spritig^ a number 
«f caual systems. Tlicsc existed long before the British 
annexed the country, and tradition ascribes them to the 
great king Xawyftta* <Anuruddlia), who reigned from 
1044 to 1077 A.i>. 

Kyaukse means “stone weir", and the Headwaters of 
three «jf the canals arc at tlie little town of that name. 
Here also is the carious figure, of wood overlaid with gold* 
leaf, representing the Lady of the Weir (Plate 1). The 
figure is certainly of considerable age, but arehaK^logy in 
Burma^ is not yet sufficiently advanced for even an 
approximate date to be fixed. J am informed by Wiin 
Chit, who was governor of Kyaulcai' at the time of the 
annexation, that the headdress is composed of lacfjuered 
cane or some other siik-itancc in which tlie liai r is encased. 
The lueal legend is that this lady was one of the w'ivcs 
of Xawyflta and sister of the Shan king of Myogyi, which 
lies aijiotig the hilU above where the Zowgjd enters the 
district, a few miles within the Shan States. At that 
time no town was founded, am] no great building erected. 
Without sacrificing one or more Immau beings, whose death 
was believed to lie necessary to the success of the work, 
and whose spirits aftera'ards guaitled it. The custom had 

' ■nils Ji the luoclere Dumew form of tlio oamG, tipeli, occontiiw m 
the Iibonetic oyKtem pmtcribcd by tbs OoveroniBnL oF Bonmi, with the 
*<i letitutloo of A for R to feiiniacnt ttkO ilidclerulinato vow«t (m in 
OHIOOg). The other in the I*0ll forsi, Irmnalltemtcd In Neconloftco with 
thfi lb«tievA Convection^ 
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Huch vitality that in spite of tlie spread of Ruddkisu^ 
whif:h NawyAtA Minself dad much to make univers^al in 
Biinn&, Liuiiiati beinii^ arc said to Imve licen buried alivo 
under the of Mandaifay when it was built in 1S57, 
though no evidence of iiliia is procurable. According to 
one vei*?iioii of the legendp one [leison was to be killed ut 
each ^vdr, wdien tlie young cjtieeii naked whetlier ber death 
would not bo sniHcient for alh TUia was ngroed to, and 
at the time of the Britinb unnexatioii it is probable Unit 
every weir in the district bad near it a shrine in whiub 
was a ivocslen Hgnre of the queen overlaid with gold-leaf. 
Since then some Imve disappeared, having been burnt or 
eaten by white antf. Both the weirs at Kyauksc, 
however, have Hgures in good condition. That inentiotied 
above is at the Zidfliv weir* Anotlier i Plate 11) is at the 
AUnye weir, the headquartei^ of the Mlnye and TAmnk 
canals lit Is is of less artistic value than the brst, and ia 
probably of later date, Kear it is a niuch->vcat!icred 
stone figure, about three feet high, with a priTiutive chib 
(Plate iV"v Tills is popularly auppo^d to ropreseut an 
attendant on the qiieeUp but closely j-usernblea the 
dvarapalti, or door-keeper, found at the gates of teinpks 
or pagodas else where. 

At the Kivadet weir* near where the Zawg}d enters tlic 
district* is another figure of the qnecn, also overlaid with 
gold* hut of ruder worknianiihip ^Plate III). It will lio 
noticed that in all these figures the left arm ia l>cnt ^ 
annalnrally as to appear a-t if it was deformed. The 
position can !>□ Imitatcdf however, by making the left 
hand revolve on the wriGt-joint cm far as it will go to the 
left and forcing the bent elbow to the riglib The Burmese 
arc naturally supple* and extreme flexibilily of the joints 
is regarded as clcgrtfit. 

Tlie next two phonographs, Pktea V and VI, are of 
figures resting in thekame sbrine as the last ^fyinbynyi u 
(‘ Maxtor of the White Horse npptare lo be specialty 
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Jjorioured as a local ddty. tlunigl, he j., vveil-known 
« acaviicce and hk story is the subject of a favourite plav, 
U IS told lit soiiu: lengtli in the ■ Legendary liistwy of 
1 ngau , published auoiiyuiQUflly by the prewnt AswikUnt 
Government Arclutologist i.i tJ.o Itanijoon Ga-cUe of the 
-4th beptenbor, 1907. and its aulistonce h as follows 
^ttyalirtdi Ziiihu, brother and sufitessot of Kln^ j^IUiyin 
^arathmika of Pagan (ini4 s.d), had n beanUful wife 
^vhoui the monarch coveted. He was sent to suppress an 
jmagniary rebellion, hut suspreting his brother^ designs 
he left behind him hk faithful servant ^’gii Pyi and bis 
l^t charger, and told Kg* Pyi to ride straight to him 
if anything should happen, Xo sooner was he gone than 
the king sent for the girt, and Ngft Pyi rode off to inform 
his master. At nightfall he came to a atreaiii where lie 
rested, not knowing tUt tho priaco's camp was on the 
other side of it. The horse’s neigh was recognijied by his 
owner, and when Xgil Pyi presented himself tient moraine- 
he was killed, and became a nuf, or spirit to which spocial 
powers are atti-i bated. 

Tlio local legend as told to me makes Xgn Pyi halt on 
the brink of what he took for a wide river, but what was 
really a sandy desert. It is quite jKwsiblo timt the 
worship of this nai is far older than Kayahadi SfUiu, but 
that rt has been associated with a historical event The 
sandy plain inistaken for a river even suggests an ancient 
tradition of the wanderings of tlie race. It wilt be 
noticed that the name Myuibyuyin is inapplicable to 
Xg« Pyi. who wos not the owner of the white horse ; vet 
no one auggesto that the «af was the real owner 
Ndyabddi. 

('dciiina, the Elephant-tamer (Plate VI), is alsoepecially 

connected with the diati ict.aa he is said to have been liorn 
at Jndaiijg, two miles north of Kyaukse, after his mother 
the Kethftiii iiueen was carried away by a moastious bird 
from the palace at Kawthambi (Kosajubi) and dropped 
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into a batty an. tree. Tho original tree ia said to have 
disappeared within the last five years. 

Plates \ II and VIII represent figures of eansiderable 
interest, bqfc difficult to identify. They ore wooden 
statues overlaid with gold-leaf, and stand in a small brick 
,shrine on the pagoda platform at the top of Kyaiikso HilL 
They are popularly called the Brother and Sister, with 
reference, perhaps, to tho King of Jlyogj-i and Nawydta's 
<]aeoQ. but Plate VU certainly does not represent a woman 
as anpposwJ. 3Ir. Taw Sctn Ko, the Government 
Archreologiat, informs me that the three.liert^d crown 
indicates a supreme king, and a crown with tho upper 
part bent back, as in Plate VIII. a suboi-dinato ruler. 
He thinks the former figure may possibly be that of 
Xawyata himself, while tlie latter may well repnaont the 
unfortunate King of Myagyi, with whom it is popularly 
identified. ^ 

Thia king is given the title of Kollietnyin, which 
appears to mean '♦ loi'd of nine hundred thousand viJIanes", 
The legend is that Nawyftta sent for the king, expecting 
him to render homage, and that Kotheinyin, who regarded 
himself os of ef|Ua1 rank bat was too tenderdieartcd to 
drag his people into war. sank his pride and started for 
Pagan. But on reaching the whirlpool in the Zawgj'i 
where it emerges from the precipitous rocks marking the 
border between Burma and the Shan States, he was so 
overcome with aliame that he threw himself into the 
river and was drowned. Jfc would seem to bo more in 
place as a local deity in the Shan States than in Burma, 
but ^awyAta’fl dynasty wakened after hU duath, and the 
Shans overran Bnrmn. The figm, ,„ay date from their 
cioininatioD+ 

It is Clmracteristic of the freedom-loving Burmese, 
however, that their national heroes are not tlmir powerful 
kin^. whoauMued neighlmuring races and founded great 
empires, but victims of their cruelty, more or Jess obscure 
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anj sotnetftnea of alien race. TJie greatest of Burmese 
^^*'*S*< ^1'* niau to whom, more tbari any other, the 

uqivet^l acceptance of the aouthem and purer form of 
Buddhism is due, t$ XaAvyftta, yet no one worahipA at hia 
sJmne. One of the moat important festivals in the 
country is that at Taungbydn near ^(andalay, where 
thausnndA of people from ail the country gatlter to do 
liomagfi to two obscure brothers, said to he partly of 
Indian origin, but more likely Arabs, who were put to 
death by him because they failed to provide their quota 
of bricks for a pagoda which he was building. Here also 
ore w’orsbipped their mother, a wild woman of Mount 
F6ppa ; their guardian, a royal minister, and his sistem; 
'libyuxaung tlie Dethroned, a auake^worshipping pre¬ 
decessor of Nawyilta; the equerry whose story is told 
aliQve; and the Blackeiuitli of TAgating, whose strength 
was so great that the king was jealous of him, but could 
only destroy him by making his sister liis queen, using 
iier as a decoy, and bnniing liiin alive in a sacred trtfc 
To th^e must be add«l the Blacksmith’s relations, 
mcluding the nforeflaid sister, who threw herself into the 
llamca; Ina wife tiie Srmke-woman; and another sister 
w'ho married a minister of Pegu, hut set out to iiiid her 
brother and died of exliaustiou on tlie wa 3 \^ 

At tlie foot of the picturesque hill, nearly a thousand 
feet high, which dominates Kyaukse, are two huge 
Imiildei’s, also called the Bmtlier and Sister, Here again 
there may bo a rofcicncc to tlie King of ilyogyi and”his 
sister, but the [leople have no very definite ideas on 
tlie sutyect, and the divinities way well he of more 
ancient date. Tlieru is, at any rate, no hesitation in 
appealing to them in time of sickness. Then olfcrings 

^TW foltvil la dewrilied in Pruinssar Ehli'rwjiy’t) new l»ok, Jlrasidi 
««4 flm«uU*cZViw«. anil . icero ilataiM 4l«i!rj,,ijoii ty tW r.reMnt 

wntcr m feiipcajin^ in the auraber of the Jouriifil of tlie 

KfivftJ Aiithj-apc4o|;inJ lniik.itute. 
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of fowls (oncfi, iio douljt. suctifiijed on llie spot, but now 
bought dead in the market) are made to thern, and left 
to the birds of the air. If this fails, recourse may be bad 
to the municipal hospital and niore modem methods of 
trcatuient. 


UST OF ILLCSTRATIOXS 

1. of the Weir 

EL Hid Litdy of th« Weir (Mitiyo), 
IIX Hw ]Ady of tbe Woir (Nwodety. 
[ V, Btooe figure ot the Slidaw Vt^nr^ 
V“. Myiiibyuyin, ibs Etinerry, 

VL Uddiioa, the Elophitnc-taiiief, 

\n!L On Kmakso HIIL 

Vni, Figrtra no Ryankse KUX 
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THE FRAVASHI OF GAUTAMA 

Bv ELIZABETH CQLTOX SPOOXER 

/ VX the reliefs of the GundhArsi Sehooh in aU sceaea 
wiiere Gauknma ia sliotra, und thus in poiiatant 
AssQcmtiou with liitn, there appears a Hgurfc wtiieli has 
been the subject of mueh dbcusaion. He is called 
Vajraparki by reason of tiie thunderbolt whicli lie either 
graajis by its middle, or supports on the palm of hia hand. 
Tills tliupderholt is the exact copy of the weapon which 
Indra, or Snkka, holds; but in these sculptures it is not 
so much, a weapon, to my mind, as it is a symbol of di^ne 
authority, which is a matter of iinporumeo for the inter- 
pretatioji of the fi^re. 

TJiis \Yeird Vajrapani has been identidcd in several 
ways. He has been called Mara ^ because of his supposed 
look and geattire of a wild, hateful demon, Jurkiti<; and 
leering^ and finalI 3 ’ standing, so it was wrongly heldp 
trmiiiphant among the Malla nobles at the Buddha's 
deiith. But I find no evidenee to support this theory 
in the matter of aggressivenDi^* 5 , There is no ntenace to 
the life of the Master by this attendnntp no hint of evil 
pnrjiose iti pose or manner, so far m I can see, lluther 
he is a gnatdiiin, and os such more consisterit. For what 
donor would order a sculpture of the l>?atli &cene vYherein 
the Arch-Tempter would be reprew-nted f 

General Cuiminghuiu identified Vajrapapi with the 
wicked cousin of tJautuma, D-jvoiiiittft.' If this were so* 
we shoutd have Vajra[jA^i rep resent as a mere man 
among men, a plotting, inalicious human being, not the 
Vajrapani of the sculptures, wdio, spiriHike, fioate. in 

^ r^tilaWc4lDl A BitddAui Art iri lilefid, p|i. 

* Op. dL^ fh, SS. 
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the tilths, wilk the gods> And further, ^Tould 

Devadntta find a place among the rnouraing foliowem 
around their dying Master t 

In this Mr. Viuecnt Smith bears me out when be says: 
Ttie older writers on Bnddliisiiii wrongly identilied the 
Thundcrljolt Bearer as Devadatta, the hereaiareh enemy 
of Gautama Buddha; or aa Mam, the Buddhist Satan; 
or a 3 the goil Sakra,t1ie liidra o£ Brahmantcai niythoiogj^ 
l>n Vogel," he goes on to say, ^has recently started 
a fourtli theory, ingenious but not proA'ed, that he should 
be regarded aa a personifiestiou of Dha™a, the Law. 
The best supported hypothesis is that which trcaL^ him 
as a Yakaha, or attendant aprite^ inseparable from the 
person of the Buddha, Pmbahly the sculptors intended 
that Uc fthnuld be considered invisible to spectators, iu 
accordance witli a well-understood convention/’" 

The Yaksha theory is supported by M, Foucher wlien 
lie calls Vajrapaiil une diviukA d*ordre interieur", and 
adds that " Ijo TappellB un chef des 

genies*^-* But how or why tiio chief of the Yakshas 
should come to liold such prominence in the Gaudhara 
sculptures, or should be depicted ns inseparable from 
Gautama, is not apparent. 

lie cannot be Iridra, for lie is represented in the same 
group with that god^ and I will endeavour to sliow later 
why I hold that he ctuinoi represent the Dliartua, 

Who, tlieii, is this hgure, w^hioh so eLoquentiy pleads 
for rocognition, this uuadorned> miclothed being, this 
inrisibic guardian upirit, tireless and constAnt, the only 
one who never leaves the Masters side! 

A second figure, that of a monk^ appears in almost 
equally conviiant ftsfijauclation, it is true, and it is this fact 
which led Dr* Vogel to his theory, aa he thought that 

* Fouchcr, Gr^O'B^tutdhiqHf, |p. 3SS. 

^ Vincenl ^EEiktlu Fm in ittdm and p. lOB. 

■ Fuuchejr, Ckt. 
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this triad triiist depict th* Euddba> tiits Dhamia, and tlia 
Sanjjha. But I find ilmt the monk is uliisent iri twenty- 
three plates iti Al. Foiichers great work where A^ajp-apiu^u 
appears^ bo that the two figures ere certainly not on 
a parity. A'ajrapuhVs first appearance in iiie hiograpidcal 
series of the Buddha storv' m in the scene representitig 
the yonng prince lea v lug 1 loine, T! le q nestiou arises^ woul d 
the Dharmap its yet unrcvealedp appear l ight here, and. toOp 
as a ruddy youth 7 With the thunderbolt in his haiid. 
Vajmpani alone accompanies Prince Siddhiirtlia.Cbandaka. 
and Kai^thaka as they fare forth Into the silent night. 
From that hour iie never lea res the Alastar's sidCp until 
the cofHn lid has been closed in tlie grove of sdf trees at 
Kusinagara. after which he difiappears altogether from 
view. AA'ould the Dharma thus disappear at Buddha's 
death ? 

He is, from the beginning to the end, iuseparahle, as 
inseparable from Gautama as his very breath. Docs not 
the clue to Ilia idejitity lie with hi this fact ? Is he not 
a or counterpart of Gautama ? 

If we examine for a nioiueut a few of the senlptures 
reproduced by AI, Foncherp we find striking proof of this 
suggoation. Let us take the scene of the Departure from 
the Piilace (p, S57^| tig. i&2)- Here is Prince Siddhartha 
leaving Liie royal palace in the splendid vigour of early 
nianhocMl. In every detail of feature and hearing, he is 
the ideal of a royal \ outh. Here, for the first timep we see 
Vajrapiini, tioetiiig liigh in the hackgmund, tliunderbok 
in hand, but invieiblep as Air. Vincent Smith nmintains. 
Mark tiie same radianb bcantyp the satno splendid virility; 
reflected in the Thunderbolt Bearer, who is here the 
exact counterpart of Prince Siddti&rtheL Compare this 
scene urith the austerities of Gautama (Foueher, p. 331). 
Tlie fair young prince ia no longer recr>gnimbk, the 
ravages of fasting and exposure to tlie elements have 
done their worst. The sunken eye-socketBp hollow cheeksp 
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And lipooping comera oE the iiiouth tell the story o£ these 
sijc long years of %'igll and fnitmg. Directly l>ehiiid 
Gautatna is Vajrap^i, still groispLixg the thunderbolt. 
Bui rioiice the rnarrelious correspondence between the 
expressions of tlic mental and pIrj'.Hical depletion o£ the 
two. Oil Vdjrap&tii'a feice Buddha^s sutferingH are copied * 
here are the same auiiken eye-sockets, the hollow ohceks, 
the faint and drooping mouth. Would Mara show such 
s^-mpatlictie sutTering with one of his intended victims f 
Or could the Law. atilj unrevealedp l^ccoine emaciated ? 

Again, in events of storm and stress^ or of special 
danger, as, for instance, in sculptlire:^ where the Nagas, 
the opponents of the Buddha, appear, and uutiaual etTort 
is needed bo bring about their conversion, the skill of tiie 
artist is taxed to mirror the feelings of Bnddha in the 
Thunderbolt Bearer. In Hg. 2oi, on p. oOij, in the scene 
of the visit cF the Xaga Eia^iatra, the hostile and strained 
attitude of Yajnipaoi rrdlectslhe cxciUiioent and alertness 
in the mind of the .Master, who as lyjrd of Truth is 
confronted by Evil. Again, in fig. 272. p. 54-0, we ace 
Vajrapai^i in acLive hostility, where aomewdiat drastic 
powers apjKsar to be needed to convert the Nikga Apalalu. 

What seems to me a further notahic instance of the 
elqsD bond uniting Buddha and Vajrapani is alTorded by 
the ordniatioii of Kaiida (p 47 L hg The torso 

of VajrQpahi is slightl}^ inclined fonvard, and the intereat 
ex pressed by the other invisible l>eings is feeble in com- 
pari son with his own, as he liatcna with rapt atbention to 
the words which fall from the Ma-^ber s lipa. 

In contrast with the militant character of V’ajrap4ni 
in the Xfvga scenes, if we turn to the peaceful events 
recorded iu the biogniphical series, os, for example^ the 
Budilha's mecLing with the griLSrt-cutter (p, tig- 
the inSlil and bencvolenl expression on Gantaiiui's face 
is matched by the peaceful oipression of Vajrapini and 
ilia easy, disengaged atiitude, Aiiotiier notable instance 
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is found in fig. 24;l, on p. 485. the preacUing to the 
gods of the Trayastrimw Heaven. Here not only the 
estproRaion but even the features of tlie Buddha are 
reproduced in the Thunderbolt Bearer. 

I am aware of the danger of reading too much 
eapresston into these faces of stone, owing to the play 
of Hgitt and shade in the photographs, as 51. Foucher 
observes ; but it seems to me. on the other liand, that it 
would be at Iraist unfair to the sculptois to Ignore ttieir 
efforts trO portray identity of emotional expericnoe. After 
all, they have succeeded fairly well. I would point out, 
moreover, that my eoulentioii is not Imsed on facial 
expression alone. Compare fig. 279. on p. 561. The 
scene is tliat of the ^tahaparinirvana, and below the coueli 
of the dying Giiddlm, in the foreground of the composition, 
we see Vajmpani struggling in sympathetic agony. Li 
tlie following figure, Xo. 280. he is prostrate on the ground, 
B3 thougli himself expiring. 

Does not this diversity of attitude and expressiou. 
harmonious always with the Buddha's, imply a more 
than human sympatliy, and actual participation in his 
experiences f 

J liave noticed above that Mr. Vincent Smitli suspects 
that in some of the compqsitiouB Vajraparii, though 
jKitiraycd, is yet iavisibEe. This suspicion I find to he 
ahundniitiy cotitirtned. On several ooeasinne. for instance 
in fig. 222, on p. 441. wc see Vajropfk^i directly interposed 
lietwecn Buddha and a suppliant Or worshipper. Here 
the kneeling figure with clasped li&nds appears to be 
addressing Vajmpani instead of tlie Master, who bos 
turned to greet him. Does not this show that Vajrapaui 
iH a purely spiritual being ? 

Another point signalixingr VajrapAni os no mere mortal 
is his trc<]uent nudity. Would any being but an unclothed 
spirit interpose between the royal actors in a scene like 
that of the arrival anioug the 4iky«« (p. 462, fig. 282fr)? 
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To sum up, I find VftjrapBni eharncUjriaed by four 
particuUr ftiatkires: (1) cli%init>% syinboUzisd by the 
thuadBrbQlt. ha bear^, and embracings appareaLlyp a 
protective eleinont: (2> iuvisihiUty. evideaced ^ Ave have 
Eteea above; (3) inaeparableaesa From GauCama; and 
(4) identity oE emotional experience with him. 

From the foregDing evidence, in my judgment, 
V&jmpani represents a double, a spiritual and therafote 
in visible j counterpart of Buddha, The question no^v 
arises, what sort of a “ double is iuiplied by a figure ho 
conditioned t Is Tajrap^iji to be explained by Hiadn 
thought? He appears to exercise a double function. 
naiiieh%that of a gnardian angel, and yet more, that of 
a aoul mirror p as is shown by the sculptures oF tlie 
austerities, etc. So Far as I knoWp the conception. oF 
the guartlian angel h un-Indian. !Nor do 1 find in the 
Cpnnishads such a possibiJityp ivhera everything tends 
toward unity with the OiiCi the Self. Here the whole 
endeavour is to do away with, not to multiply, the self. 
In factp m far as I can ascertain. Liiere is no precise 
parallel to Vajrapaiii in Hindu or purely Indian thongiil. 
In what inystic company does aiJCh a spirit find a place f 
Where was such a theory as this figure inipliGS, main¬ 
tained ? 

To ipy mindp this problem finds its only solution in the 
amplified doctrine of the FravaM m Zoroaster^ teaching. 
The Fravashi's dun] character of guardian angel and 
mystic counterpart provides us ivitUtlie parallel we seek. 

Perhaps the most familiar doctrine in Zoroastrianisut is 
thAt regarding the Fravoshia. The word frami^ii iUelf 
means, ao the Briianniea tells us (11th cd., 

voL xxviii, p. 1043)p " confesiiion of faith/' and when 
personified cornea to bti regarded as a protecting spirit. 
This spirit is believed to be a very part of a man’s 
personality p existing before he is born {Ency. Rtliy. and 
Ethic*, vol. vi, p, ^ spiritual being of perfect 
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ideutificntiaii with iihe hq crmch flo that is Eonie- 
timeft called the spiritual counterpart ” and tlie ca^ternal 
wul " (Moulton's JSfXT^y pp. 254 ^ 2 G 7 ). 

Mr. Herlicrt Baynea defines the Fravashi as (tTRAfS.. 

xVpritj 1899 ^ p 430 ): It is the spiritiml archetype of 
every iiiarip without beginning and without end, attacliing 
itself to the body at births and leaving it at death/* which 
accounts for the disappearance of Vajrapiai;ii from our 
sculptures after the coffin lid is dosed. 

If this external soul is identical with a man, then all the 
mane mental and physical experiences are identically 
shared by this spiriL There ia a complete unity of being. 
This is the expianatiem of the identity of condition 
l>etiTeen Gautama and Vajrapaiii in the scene of the 
austerities. 

Xor does the fact of Buddha's deification in these 
sculptures offer any obstacle to the interpretation of 
Vajfapani which I propose, for Moulton ^ys tliat all 
senLient iieings, of the good creation at any rate, have 
their Fravaahi, including even Ahura himself (p. 262^ 

We have seen above that the figure of Vajrapani is 
marked by four characteristics. Does not the conception 
of tlie Fmvashi revea] the same f Are not divinity (in 
the case of a Fravaahi linked to a deity)„ invisIbiJityp 
inaeparabEencss, and identity of experience equally 
characteristic of both ? 

This predication of a Persian character for Vajraj>aiii is 
supported and contirnicd by the actual ^ajm which ho 
holds^ and whichp called by this same name of tw*m, is 
a recorded attribute of Miihra in tJio Persian system. 
Slmius-aUUleiim Dr. Modi refers to " Mithra sis the angel 
of light and an associate of the sum who holds a vmzm, 
i.e. auiacc or club^ in his Etand, as a symbol of authority’'J 
^loreover, it 38 by no means incompatible with existing 

^ Cf. A ijKfl tAt irort tif ih^ /A/J, dwrinff ikt/ait 

100 [I. MS. 
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theories of the GandbAra scliooL It 10 , in fact, directly 
Hupported by what Rbya Davids and Oriiawedd say about 
the Persian background qI the Dhyltii Buddha doetriuc. 
They too liavo pointed out the Peraian diaracter of 
Amitabba's naiae, which they say refers back to the old 
PeraiatL light-worship. " The whole doctrine of the 
Dhyant-Buddlios and Dhyani Bodhisattv&s appears to rest 
on the Z^jroaatriati theory of the Fravaakie/" and *■ We 
have thus Iranian influence distinctly before ns, which 
accorda with tiie local surronadinga of tiie Gandhara 
achooi 

The above seems to Imve been written under the 
impress Lon that this evident Persian influence wag a new 
appearance in Buddhism in Gandharap due mainly in 
geographical causes. Dr. Spooner's recent papers in the 
Journal have shown^ howevetp that Kingian thought and 
dogma lay rather at the very root of Buddhas s^'^tem+ 
On this hypotkeaia the figure of Vajrapani the Fravaalii is 
rather a survival in Qandliara than a fresh appeomnee. 

As we study the life of the Buddha from these GaudImra 
sculptures in the light of the Zoroastrian faith, we have 
an explanation of this intiitmtep inseparable figure, the 
Thunderbolt Ikarer. Here Vajrapani finds hi& true place 

the soQUmirrorp the external souh the mystic counter¬ 
part of Gautama the Buddha, which wc of the W^teru 
world call the better selfp the guardian nngeh and which 
the ancient Persiang called the Fravaakh 


I A Bnddh^ti Art in India, p. 



DEVIL-W0R5HI?PEHSj THEIR BELIEFS &HB 
THEIR SACRED BOOKS 

Bif ALPHOXSB MlXiiAKA 

some time I hfive felt coiiAtraiiicd to set fertli wliat 
know about tbe Yestidia, or Dovll-worship|)er», 
l^udo I Lave luid special opportunities of studying tbeir 
life. The present article is divided into two parts: 
{!) Yesddi books under the light of criticism; (2) out¬ 
standing features of the sect. TJie Hnnl portion of the 
narrative deals with some ncwlj’ discovered documents. 

yezhh books under the light of criticism 

Die chief editions of the Yesidi books may be 
sumtuarised os follows:_ 

1. Professor E. G. Browne, in 1895, pubiisbed the 

translation of au Arabic text* in an appendix to Mr.O. H, 
Parrj'*s book SLc in a Sijriun ITiia 

text, whicli fonneriy fjclonged to Professor Rokwtson 
Smith, is said to have been written by a native of .\la<iui.- 
and consists of tiie Yesidi livok 0 / Aiw/ntion 

and of two other accouuts, the greater part of which was 
afterwards embodied in a second Yezidi book called the 
Black Book, 

2. Mr, J, B, Chaboi edited * a Syriac text from the 
SAtiie sources, which corresponds, with slight variations, to 
the second account of Brow'nq < Parry, toe. cit, pp. 389-3), 
and seems to be a simple translation of it (CJmbot ibid 

p. 100). 

* Tracsertimt fiww n dantani oopj- preserfed in BUtiaMoui Xati^iuiic 
(FoimJ* Syruiqq^, SOS aiiU 325), v- 

* Ibid., p, .tfid ; hilt mtnia will preBcfUly bq rqvmtlqd. 

* Iti Jifutml Au'tUiftK, mir, »x, 1. rii, ^ 100 A, I8M. 
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3, Mr. S. Okmil edited ^ Syrimr text in Rome, 1900, 
witli iin lUUitii translation, froiu a munuscripL prct^ierved 
in the Moiiaatery of '"Notre Daine des Semenct^ftof 
Alko^h, under the title “Monte Singitr; Storia di uti 
Popolo Igtioto*** Tins MS. deals with the Ye^^idb, 
according to tlia statGiiienl of a Syrian priest imiaed 
Isaac, who hod dwelt among them in order to kiioa" therw 
better than othera didn The book la often written in the 
form of questions and answers, and k divided into ten 
sections, w-bicli treat respectively of the works of God and 
His abode (p- *3), the Creation of Adaio and Eve (p. S)pthe 
wonderful deeds of the God Yazid (p. 16), the Yezidi Holy 
Mgii (p. :^7)^ the New Year (p. 32), iJarriage CnstomK 
(p. 40), Deatii and Burial (p, 53), the Pilgrioiage to 
Sheikh "Adi's ehritie (p. 07), the Fcaats and Gatherings at 
SJieikh "Adi {p. 8D), the Yesndi Kings fp^ S7). 

4. Dr. 1. Joseph publisiied at Chicago, in ttio Amirina7i 

JotLr}ud of Se»Li(ic Ltmgtuig^ (vol. xjcv, January^ 1009, 
pp, 112 tf.)p an Ataihc text containing more conip]etcW 
the religious books of the Yezidis, i.e. Book of Revdaiion 
(JjlJl ai^d the Black Hook In this 

publication tho two sacred books are followed by a long 
narration oE Yeztdi customs compiled by a certain 
Jereuiitvs, 

1 think that these well-intentioned scliokrs have 
possibly been misled. The author of all these texts is 
probably Slmmmos Jeremias Shamir, a native of 'Ain 
Kaiva in Adiabime, and a deserter from the Monastery of 
Alkoih, who died ten yeara ago at a very advanced ago. 

We quote about him the testimony of an eye-witneaSp 
Mr. O. H. Parry {loe. cit., pp. 252-3)“ 

There an old maUt well knowm to the lew Engli^bmon 
who have vJwUjd Mosul, ones an Eaqt Syrian monk of the 
Monaslery of It- HnrniuziL lie has a blfltory which wouhl bo 
wot-th writmfT, ofljicfcially if iie wrote H bimself; for lie has been 
a Iravelier;, with the manner of ui Eaglighnian, and the heart of 
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a SyrifiUi mitl Ii& has seen many trDiibl *33 iixnqn^ fils owd pcmpk, 
an^l chanj^Gfl in tho ctnintr>" from Er^cingaii to But 

beforo ail tklugs hi^ Is a go^ip ; if there m news from StAmboul^ 
Shammos k thu fim to retail it; for is not bis wito‘« third 
cqiisId thinl ilivisioD clerk in the telcgnph office ? Uilb tbe 
Multi trtn oS" witb it wileY Stmmmad was at tlio 

bottom of It, and prolsdbly supplied from bk own stud (for bo is 
a bit of a doalor in bar^se lleeU) the mqiikito barb. He deals too+ 
in Manuscripts luul oncieut books, Fcniiati, xirttbic, Syriau; and 
once on a time over-rtaiched himaelf in this pursniL Among 
iptimo books, wbieb I was examining^ be isbowed me one more 
eifpecially cominundabic- Its actual personality so shamoicssly 
iK'bfd its decent oge aud virtqo m iledcribed by ^^bivmTnat& that 
bo drew forth -a roqnest that oven if bo loved gold, ho should 
spam my foUy. . . . Truly these people have a strangely 
twisted sense of stmjgb loess, or more duUne^ than they got 
credit for."’ 

The above assertion coneeriijn^ the Yezidi books can bo 
supported by external and iutemal evidence,^ 

Extehkal Proofs 

L Can Ttve find a copy of all this long string of Ycaidi 
bicubratiotitt preceding tlm epocU of Jeremiaa? All of 
them rest cm a Syriac and two Arabic writings. As to 
the Syriac doenment kept in the Monastery of Atkosh, it 
cannot ptf^edo the year IBGo a.U. I examined it very 
carefully, and my opinion of it Is ^liarod by A. Seber 
(JpUrriR^i Mni-Juin and Jiiillet-Aout: "Notices 

sur les A[SS. 83*^11 aques conserves dans la Biblioth{^ne du 
Convent de Notre Dame des Scmenccs,'’ IGOG, p, 76, 
Cod. 144). 

Ijut us now- turn to the piizxling Arabic documents. In 
Older of date we come first to Pa try'a text Its account is 
drawn up from the MxSS. of the BiblioUikjtio Rationale* 
above inenLioncii. Here is what we read In the report of 
J. Cbabot^’^ who has catalogued them (Cod. 300). 

* Wfl will refer to th« Awviitk Jonmai qf CHkwgc^ 

■ Naiin Kur 8 yHaiiu» d« bi HibUelbkiiaa Natlqiuilq nenuLi 

(Iqpaiji ISTC 't JA., [X, t. viU, 
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** Again we will write ^iiic extrncsts rro^u the book el 
the Yej^idis entitled Djalwjili, the Jll^ck B&ok^ (lii^ 2"^ 
foL 036, p. 7 )h By the ealophun of foh 3-W>, we are 
informed that this ^IS. Iiaa lieeli written by 'Abtllil ‘Aziz 
in the year lSS9,aml DmL p* 12, fol 1U4, telk us 
that tlie copyist, the Suljdeacon ^Abdnl *At4z, wrote it for 
the dencon Jerciiiiiifl^ 

I know the Snbfkneon Abdul \ he has since that 
tiwiq iMsen ordained pricet for the Jacobite coniiinmity at 
Moiiul ; and ho is now known by the name of Kas *Azlz, 

In considering tlie provenance and the date of the MS. 
pubtished at Chicago, wo notice that it is still more 
rcoont. Its efUtor, Dr+ L JoHeplir simply tells us "The 
Arabic MS, hero printed was presented to me before 
J left Mosul by my friend Daoud A&-Sftighj as a uiemento 
of our friendship Tlie oldest, then, of this string of 
Yozidi MSS, can scarcely go back to a.i>* 1865, and 
probably ul! of tlieni were fashioned in the mould of 
Jeremias. 

II. From the avowal of all who have written a1>out 
the A^caidifl, they are prohibited from knowing how to 
read or write. This 1 ascertained for my self. One family 
only enjoys the privilege of having an elementary edtiea- 
tion. From this fact we infer: (1) The sacred lipeoks of 
the eoniniuiiity iiinst natiirally be in the custody of this 
family, i,e,, if these hooks nTe^ for instance, in the village 
of Knsr 'ez-Eddin, an stated on p. 24S, the family must 
also live the re : hut this is not the ease. (2) If these 
books exist, they must ha read in the annual lilies 

of the Yezidis ; but many Christian and 3losledi spectatot^ 
of thc^^e assemblies have declared categorically that lb ere 
was no such reading. The books, then, Imve liten written 
not be read. (8) Hic Y^ezidis mingle iti snaiiy of their 
villages with Christiana and Mo«kms ^ iii others that are 
purely Yezidi a non-Yej^Jdi village is found dose to tlicni; 

* IbkJ„ )j. Ill, 
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how, lisiv? Kurds bc^n iibl^ to make 3 t socr^et 
of thoir book 3 doling 1,400 yeiars so that neighbours do 
not suspect their existence ? 

INTERNAL PucMpg 

I. Tliese books contaii:i some modem ihcmghls whidi 
betray that their author is Jeremins Shamir. Being from 
■^Ain Kiiwa lie spoke vulgar SjTiac, and thought in it alsOr 
In the Arabic text of tliese books there are some sentences 
wliJcIi suggest that their author, though writing in Arabic, 
was thinking in Svriac. 

(p. 119t) \ Jl^i ^ ''to make understand 

and to teach liia peopleThe Arabic language never 
expresses a dative-accusative by means of a J, whidi ia the 
special sign of this case in Syriac ( mtosK 

2- (p. 130.) ** alma are 

due to the souls of tlie dead Such an expression can 
liardly be Arabic, being evidenth* a translation of 
the Syriac used in siiiiilar sentences. 

3. (p. IIB.) bJS ^and she conceived 

and brought forth our god Tlie same remark applies, 
and in a mote aceentiinted iiianner, asi that of No. 1. The 
Syriac would be 

4. (p. 128.) j^'i U ^ You 

will attract after you a mtion which will withstand my 
own uation”. Notice the newly coined verb from 

tliG Syriac .ofiN v 

II. These documents exhibit expressions which seem 

to have a Christian origin ; the following words are some 
instances: tlie New Testament term Ecelsccbub (p, 125), 
the evangelical expression " The Prineo of 

this world (p, 119), meaning the Evil and the 

distinction of the two Castes clergy and Jaity, the Utter 
known under the name of ''The Worldly'" 

(pp. 131-2). 
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An attentive peroial wE these books oonvej's the 
impression that tliey are tlie Tivork of a man whose object 
wm to declare to a foreigner wliat the YcEidis were^ and 
not for a Ycjcidi to know what to learn and to practise. 

in, Jercnuofl appeadetl to the sacred books of the 
Veaidis some interesting records about the beliefs and 
customs of the Devil-worsliippera, The quasi-identity of 
the style of this htter narration, and ia en »chic 

which joins it with the sacred books themselves, arc so 
striking that we are tempted to assign both pieces to 
a single antlior. We subjoin some peculiarities wliieb 
characterize both coriipositions ^ but such coincidences 
being too nntiierous for our space we wdlJ cull only a few 
from four pages of the Book of the and from 

four other pages of the ileremian narration 

1. Jereinias^ inspired by his tnotber tongne, uses the 
verb preceding a plural subject in the plural, which la 
absolutely sgainat the Arable syntaic ■—^ 

Book or Revelation, 't'**-*£ "TJmt 

the outsiderH call evils "{p. 119), *“* 

**altliongli they were ^vritteii by prophets and apostles" 
(p. 120), "bccoow you 

flo not knOvT what the Eoreigneis do" {p. 122). 

jEitEUiAK XARRATiCiN. , is-h-J'j ... "The 

Kotclmks soour tlie Snnjaks" (p, 197). i 

" and not oa other people put it on ” (p. 137). 
^LLhJI i*J *' the Sheikhs proclaim to them ” (p, 130). 

2. Wo notice sioillar mistakes In both v^ritings aliout 

the positiou of the article called Jl in identical 

places;— 

Book of UEVELATtos. “and I move 

the necessary things" (p. 130). ^'1 “in the next 
worlds ■' (p. 121). jjljj facta 

which” . . . (p. nO)L 
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ot to Shi!ik])f$ Anil to Mols they alum" (p. 1^*1). 

called tliA yellow veasel ”, 

S. Tlie mme- niistake dealing with tlie right positJon of 
tliA letter in verlje und noutie when they ore ^ubjeet^ of the 
propo§3tioH. oi- the suppress ion of thia in iheae words 
when they Are governed by a particle requiring tlie jns^iv e 
Lcnae, occurs m both pieces:— 


Book of IJiivxj^ATiON. 




there they gAtlier wootl^ which they earty out to the 
Sheikh ” (p, iTiX). 

IV» Tlie B/fict Book contains such grave inconseqiiences 
Aud ao luAiiy inodcm coneeptioiis, LliAt it ia iin|Ki 3 sibIe to 
lUAke it go back before the middle of the nliieiceuth 
century, 

I. <>u p. 12D we drid that Hiissja constitutes the tliini 
sanjak or district where the Kawwals must go to collect 
money, Xow since Hussia did not conquer Transcaucasia 
till the first quarter of the uTnctecntli century was over, 
the nientmn of I'ranscaucasia as being under the Russian 
Governmetit eoiild not be made save by a man Hving 
in the middle of lliAt century^ and this man is Jereruias. 
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2. It IS told in the Stack Ii4tok ip^ 127^ that Xoalj'a Ark 
stopped near the villugc; of ^Ain Sefni^ distant from Mosul 
al>out five p,\rasttng», and on p, l^U it is enjoined to give 
n^oncy to the Kotohaks, that tliey may ivith^tiind the 
Roman soldiers. The foundation of the town of Mosul 
does not go hack to the time of Romnti domination, 
Mosul and its suburlig, till the later part of the seventh 
century, were styled Tower of the IIebreiiV9*\' This 
auachronisTn ma}" be ea^plained by the restricted historical 
knowledge of Jererntas. 

M’e need not criticise the relation drawn up by the 
priest Isaac, aince it ia not an integral part of the Ye^idi 
sacred books- We observe in it tiie foliovring inconsistency: 
Isaac is believed by Jeremias to have beei^ a Jaeobite, hut 
in the middle of the book our monk forgets bimself, and 
thinking of his own liturgical hooks he mentiOiis the 
SyrD-Oriental Breviary, viTU the IftlJhm and the Ga^scu 

We conclude the first part of our inquiry by remarking 
that we do nut wish our readers to boliovc that everything 
in the^^e books is wrong, for they contain some records 
of the habits and customs of the Yexidis which are 
incontestably true; but we maintain that it was Jerennos 
wdiO pntr thiMii into a sacred book, and fomjed into a code 
what tlia Yezidis practised iniitinctively according to an 
oral legislation handed down from father to son and 
sanctioned by religions authority with an aureole of 
antiqnity going hock four htindrod years, 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE SECT 

1. It is surprising tliat no Syriac Avritcr has ever 
spoken of the A'c^siilis, in spite of the fact that Syrian 
hifctorians, Xestorian and Jacobite alike, were always 
among them. The Mth Book of Theodore Bttr-Kewanrs 

1 Cf- A. Mia^ana, U tcL iS, aU calcem, la 

C.be PialcguO of the AngcL and 
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Scholia^ contain!? interegtiD^ notices abqot all the Pagan, 
and Gpofitic aect^ If Theodore did not mention 
the YeaidJs, it was because ho had identified tbem w'Hh 
unotiier s:eet. Tiie ninth chapter of John Bar-Penknve% 
book givca H3 some infortnation about all the Pagan 
divinities, Eastern and Western, but he is utterly diiujb 
abont the Yczidis, hia neiglibours," 

Tlie word FczijJi, a derivative of IVifrf, is 

applied to the \ e^^idis of our day only by Arathe-'speaking 
.MubaruniEKlans; the vulgar-Syrinc speaking Christians in 
the villages near Mosul call them or JL^jU^i 

Datmniiee!^ or followers of Bardesanes. Does this name 
shovT that they arc the partisans of the famous astrologer 
Burdesfinea of Edcssa who, in the second century^ played 
ao imj^ortnnt a r6lo in the history of Syriac literature? 
The daily woi-ship which theae Ycaddis direct to the stars, 
to tile aim and ttic moon, may perhaps throw a ruv of 
iiglit on this appellation. It is written in the Yozidi 
books " W]jcn they see tiic Smi rise^ they kiss the place 
wlicrv his rays first fall; they also kiss the spot wiicre 
the moon first casta ita rays and the one which iast 
receives them 

Wc iicive* therefore, no good infonnation about the 
precise origin of the name '* VcKidi Some consider it to 
bo a derivative of lazid or \azdi a town in Iran, the 
country of ^fazdaisxn and Par^iism,* or a relat tvo adjective 
formed from the Peiwiati noun “ the good spirit/" 

in opposition to Ahriiuan, the evil principle.-^ A fact 
wdiich suggests the franian origin of the Yeddis is timt 

^11. iiiitnpiutn4 Mxtntlaiiit drs dt 

ISSP. lit ParEis:^ apjj, U* pip. UHI ft 

^ or A. ^tingSiilL, vo]. i* \i. vii of the bhotkI pwrL 

* Cl fiad^Df, Thr ^€Mist'inn4Him£ thfir vtiL L Jk llL 

* VVeIUmi] .Tnclucm^ii PaM fiwl Pn^nf^ p, 10. oikI Stm 

irdfrnaliomd (nrt, Ycxlilb). 

■ CL OppHmliflm'd I'ihh cwifl Pmimktin (roj/; 
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ihev All to-ilAV speak Kiirdiali, i.c. a Medo-P^nsian 
[jTqVmciftl diftlectv But if tlie follosring passage, taken 
from tlifj Arab writer Asb-SliatiristAtii, has any historical 
value. Lb 13 opmiciti tniiild not be luaiiitainei It is found 
in Cnreton's edition of KiMb td-Milal tmn-nibal 
(pt i, p. lOl). 

" The VezidiS aro the foUowni ol Ye^ld bcD Unaisa who said 
that be would kee[i (riendship with the hfst Mul^akkatna, hefonr 
tbo A^Ariba ; be ^‘pamted hiinsBlf from thxm who follow&d after 
thcait with the escoption of the AbAdiyahJor with these he was 
friondly. He Uibeved tbai God wGald send an apoatle from 
AiDOlt^ the Persians, and would rov'eill to him a boob that is 
alreofly written in Heaven^ and woidd reveal the w^holo (book) to 
him at one time, and as a result he would leave the religion of 
Yluhanmiad, the Chosen One—may God bicsa and save biml— 
and follow tbe reUgion of the Srihhins montioned iu the IJnr fiii* 
Theee are not the Bahians who are found in Uarrin and Waalt* 
But Yerid asBocinted liimselil with the Pc&ptc of Ifos ^ook who 
itK»gnir.ed the Choiien One nd a Prophet, even thniigh they did not 
accept his (.Nfuhammad's) religion. And be sold that the fol lowers 
ol the or^hnances are among those who agree with him i but 
thal others are infidols and give eoinj^auions to God. and that 
every sin. stnall or great, is idolatry," 

It would bo I'Ash k> attribute a proponderaut atitlioriLy 
to AKh-Shahriatani^ even if thin i|uotatioii refers to the 
Y>itidia of our day. M ubaiiimadan viTiters liave aoinetiiiiiea 
a mania for briiiging bick everything to lalam; uiul one 
can count, even in our dayu^ inaiiy eon vents which, at the 
time o! ^Inbainiiiadaji Klmifft luvnmnns havelieen renamed 
utter a Mosilein Sheikh. Moreover^ the above account 
seemn somewhat unlikely, owing to the mention of the 
problematic jiaeudo-prophet having come from Pciti.ia. 
Therefore, against Ash-Shahrist^ui we can naote a paSsSage 
from Tluj<xJute Bar-Kewani 

'' Les sectjit@ufs do cette religion avai(&nt iiti chef appciL 4 Papa 
de U faiuille des Kl!by£s. naiif de Goonkoi. Co Papa avwfi un 

1 EditiDn PegiLOi], 
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esclftvo Batteu^ciui, 4 cfttise do m |«iri}ss([>^s*eiifii 5 t jwnr 

muHtraire n I'esclavaiw, et se cachii pnrmi lea Juifs. De ttui 
oox il a<> TttUiJit ches Ics dieciplea de Miuil's, n^fuGillit ot mit tu 
ordre iiaejipfs-nns de leiire di^tiR et 4 iii.dqiies bribes de leura 
myst^ ningiques, et, & I ejwme du roi FiroTw. lor^qiie un 
dcciBt fnt rendu contie loa idolis at lenre pitHres ardonniml, que 
la rctigiDD des Mnges muIb sulisirierait, BatUi, vey'ant qua 
rclipon preiuut fin, flatta lea SXases et odora lea ostiea, IIs 
avaient inSiua aceottu; le feti, ct I'nvniGnt plocd diuifl lenra 
dewotires. 11 ehapgc* son notii de Battui, et pria celiii de 
I'lijdfliti, qui fligiiifiq “ il vieni des dieuxU eniprunta aux 
Juile la dt^fense de tnanger de la viande dn poie.nu Pontatenque 
le nott dn Seisnenr Dieii, et aai Cbretieiw le aigno de la orois 
qn il jetait stir I'^panle ganebe de aes auditanrs, Ses adberenta 
disent qtie la crnii eet le iiecret do la lioiite entra le pore do la 
gT;&Qd€>[ir et la t&rro 

Thw jMissage is inijwrtaiit and ought to be deeplv 
studied. 

The Ycaidia carry u-itli tliem, m order to oolteet money 
and tithofl, u cock of moUl calJed TUoite to which they 
present divine honaura, A great diaensaion ha^t been 
rutaed abont the origin of tliis name, hut it baa not 
resulted in a clear solution of the problem. The hypotlieaia 
which appears more probable to the present writer is that 
of Dr, Lidaljarekt,' who conaidere this name a faleiiication 
of the name of the go<l Tnrniir„ 

Dr. Joseph (Ibid,, p 250) objects that it is not certain 
that in Kurdish the letter -niim chuiigGs aonietinics to 
a nuw. This objection is not sound, because there are 
sereral Inataiicea w’hero this change of utriir to u^te. 
oeeura. Here area few instaucea: jlj ‘anme for 
eye for ,U frOTn /ia?/for ^,1/ ion, for 

etc. The characterLstfea attributed by the Ycjtidis of our 
day to Taoiis, rejoins Dr. Joseph, arc ditrorent from tlmsf: 
that the ancients attributed to Taiiiu*. But what are 

' /.Diia., i. 5ifi, 
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these cherecterbties ? Belort* we answer this objection 
we must liftvc fuller Ittiowltdjic about the origin of tlio 
Yezidis, nud alwot the great tmnsforiiiatlons that have 
affected and overtoriied their religion in the eonrae 
of ceiitories. To us their licliefs and their religicnis 
observances seem to be an unetiaal aumignm of Jewish, 
Christian, pagan, and even Mofjamioadan conceptions, and 
on tUia ground we are tempted to say that they are 
a BQrvivZl fropi the ancient Choldeo-Mazdean heJieffl. 
greatly influenced in the second century by aoioe 
aheriationa of Gnostic tfiought. 

We hav'c a historical tradition that, in the Sas^id 
empiTe of Persia, them ivcm people who worahipped 
a divinity called Tatiiuz. John Bai^Penkayo affirtiia thi& 
fur the eighth century, in the niulh chapter of hia book 
not yet printed {ef. "our publication Sonreea Syritujum, 
vol i, pt, ii, p^ 7), Theodore Bar-Kewdui (sixth centurj') 
shows clearly that the worship of TamoK was prevalent 
not only in the valley of tlic Tigris but also in the 
territory of the Buit-Amhaye, which correspondfi to the 
territory surrounding the mountain of Sinjar as far as 
Xiaibin—the chief centre of this occult religion. We are 
uuafale to identify Taiuui! with uuy other name than 
TAous, Moreover, tlm name Tutnun was borne even by 
Christians in Sassanid Persia tof. the Patriarch of Seleucia 
of the fourth centiir 3 ' called ifcijniiru). 1 saw a Christian 
from the village of Sherauesh (Kurdistan) called Marcos 
son of Tainux, and another from the village of Karepahesli 
(ibid.) whose naiua was Tamuz Valda, 1 giire u passage 
froiii Theodore Jiar-Kewani,as reproduced in the iiiaaterit* 
book of M. Pogiion (ijncrifditnijf ifenvifiijuci, Paris, 1907, 
pp. IB 1-2):-" 

“Ce Tainuza otait. dit on, un borger, el il aimait unc femme 
c^l^bte, et vaut^ A cause do ea baaute. lilllc uiait dc Ttle de 
Chypre et bb noinmait Bnltlii. sou pi'to k uoninialt Hemclis, 
sa me™ Amb, et mn laari UophaiatM. Ella s'enfnit avee 
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TamtiEo, son nmmt, daus Ics mooti^jnes dn Liban. C’est oUe 
qiif> I on apptlhit aiissi lo plaOi^tQ Ventifl, cor k cati^ do ea 
corruption, sou p^ra lui ovait douno ce nom. Sou pcrc la 
pkan sept joiire ptreuLmt Je mois di- Tibet, ,jni est le mois de 
junvier; on Qt cuiw dti paiti mr Jk tene, on ]c mongm, Qt t est 
C 0 pain quo chez Ics t'aicm, citi apjwlle nnjourd’huL encore In 
KiikdtQ dc Ju luttison ile Tilot. Hephoiatoe, eon mari, la pour- 
snivit Jfuia Jc3 luontafiDcs du Liban, Taruiiija Ic reiiconim et Je 
Itifl. mais Iqt auam mourot decbird par un sanglier. Cette 
prostitnie, par enitc da rainoiir qu’cJJo avait poiir Taidiiia, 
niDureit di> donbar sur son caduvre. Son pdro, en apprenant 
SA iDort, inatitna iin deiiil an moie do juiUot:, at, de Ipqr coi^, 
larenta de Taiouaa b pburirent. Tojs turtnt bs pleura que 
rcpandirent snr Tainiiza dra impios (itie b peupb bebreu imita, 
Nona aioDtons encoro iitio UdnicliB;,b pirc de cetio nmlhenrecse, 
6t MU imago, fin y cmpbyimt Icaucoup d'or, et quo cotnme il 
ftait b cher dll pays. il for^ tout le mondo A radorer. A la 
fill, pour .{ds ea, ropntntion m itpondlt daTimtaeo dons tgna les 
pays, il forgo fUmor, roi du imys d’Arah, do fondro one iniafie 
de b pbiiite du Vduns, at b lul envoya pour qa'i! FadonU lai- 
mimo, nussi. Co Uainor b rcgot et ia remit A im do ses 
survilenm notnini Mcmna, pour qu'il Teilbt aiir elle; iitiubne 
Ictnpa apnes on b lui voln at, ibna sa torrenr, il racoota 4 Eion 
i^fcro quo Tiniagc do famine aviiit etd mficontante, qq'ello 
fl'itait curoleo, ei dbit alleo njaidor dans reioib tdJe-uteme, 
Ifaniftr ao lemu rnubo, dressa uofi tonte, cEun iin proire da b 
idunutu \enqs, et fit ib gtnqdcs mjonbsiuices; e’oat b foto quo 
cilibnucnt chaquo mmee lea Imbibub dti pays d'Anib Quaut 
i cfi san-iteiir, oraignant qu-il qo fit n-oonnu que ,h 

bmma n’ebit pna atlie dans Totoib, il s'enfuit, vint sur b 
Tigr®, prit du lioia ib cbeno , , " 

Why b thb TaiiiLiz niprcactifced under the of 

ft bird ? In the eacaiationa nmdo in Assyria niiiny 
reprcseiiUtioiM of Uirddike deities liaro been found. 
Sir Henry Layard wiiiea about them as follows:— 

" Tho Yubus. or sacred binds, liebogod to the Babybuion and 
probably aUo to tho A^yrian religion. Tliey were a kind of 
dmioDs who eserciMKl u peculiar influence over mankind, 
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tiplcudido, nboudiLnidl^t iitfo^ t't dont led afbptfi etniept 
conrbes scuts Is? polEb ife burs fruits. Let* fbtitd do tons gcorea 

lb kiutes coiUenia cmaillaieDt ee iiAraill'* de VonLanli 

copt&mpbr k iDisir b biiiit4 de la naturs?f Je tD^Bssa i\ rptabtu 
d'un gnidfl arbre^ pluaienrs foia s^ulalra e‘1 dont hs bmpcbea 
con verier d& potits oiseuux eliiuitourd qni acmblabot m 
iliapater b polnio ds? la tniloilie " (p^ 

It i» not oiir purpose to discoSiH tlie divine inspinitiona 
tliftt the Holy Ghcusit can liivish upon Hi» flervanis; but 
wc cituuot lielp wonderiijg^ at the iiteraiy prolicbncy of 
our Kurd, whci awakens n suspicion that he hafl been 
piously assisted lii his description by hh spiritual father. 

Durin^j my leal journey in TurkeVp from January 7 to 
.March IT of 1 vrafl passing near Sinjan 1 asked 

liiaiiy fneiids, Yeaidis of Sinjfir, about this discover^"^ but 
they were unable to answer uiy questionSi or even to 
uiiderstutid them. M'huii 1 reached Mardtiip Icnmuiunkated 
my douhta to the Ee%'. A. K. Andrus, the veterAU American 
missionary wliu for forty yea is edVetivtily aaaistod these 
devil-woishipperfi At ilie BHtbh Eiiiljassy in Con Atari tinople 
during Lhe frigliLftil trials which they endured through 
the intrjleiant uttitude of the governors oE Mejau], and 
w'lin^ fmiii Hkh8 to distrihuted more than 4^€K)0 

Ottoman pounds to Chriatiraiid and Ye^ldis in their utmost 
iieci]. Our readei^ will easily imagine that such a man 
mml have certain cotisideration among the Veddk Xow 
I found thut he, like iiiCp had been sliocked by the strange 
discovery^ of Father Atiastose, and that lie hod undertaken 
ji joiirTiey in HI 12 from April 5 Uj Jliiy IT in order to 
Verify thm story,. He p1-‘i^^cd by Ba'adri and sought 
Inroriimtiun ou the spot from tlie spiritual and temporal 
chief of the Yezidis, and went to SinjAr and interrogated 
Khodiir All As, the sheik li of tiiiit small enuutry, but only 
aroused ostuiiisliJiicnt among llie Ym^idis, and received 
negative aiissveiTi. His excursion, which was undertaken 
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also for other purposes, lifw Wi fruitless so far as the 
aElcgcd uew diaeovery was coneeiued* 

2. Tlie Ixyjks discovered hy Father Aiiustaac :^Ittrie io 
1904, and pubiiahed by him in 19U iii the review 
A nthroptm, ate the same as the Bfitik of /feiWjififw and 
Book, which, aceordb;- to Father Anastase 
(p. 7>, have been translated from Kurdlsli into Atalilc by 
ft Yezidi versed in the toiigne of the sect. We cannot 
help laiftitig two objections to this: < I) We are not told 
what utility did the Yczidis esperience in translating 
them. As ftl] the \eisidis speak Kurdish, this LmnHlatiou 
would he useless to them. Moreover, it ia said in the 
Black Book that God spoke to the Yezidis in Kurdish 
(p. 127, Chicago cd.); u'liy, then, shonld they have 
changed this Imiguage for that of their persecutom ? 
( 2 ) We ougljt to congratulate this learned Yesidi who 
could so caaily translate into Arabic a test which would 
puxxte the best Turanian and tiseniitic scholars. 

The script, too, in w-hicb these books are presented is 
no less strange. It has tioUiing in conititon with liicro- 
glyphics; it is not cuneifomi, nor Syriac, nor Aramaic, 
nor Hebrew, nor Kufic* nor ilongolian, nor Maudaiie. nor 
Cypriote, nor Arabic, nor UiaUAllaic. nor Ugro-Tartaric. 
When and wliere Iina tliia writing U*e!i developed f The 
tirsL author of thv.'se \ ezidi itooks, though writing, did not 
want to l>o read; and eince the inscriptions on atone, the 
papyri, and the vellum IMSS. aie unite about the nature 
and origin of tins writing, is it likely that a new ly 
dtsoovored book in the iiiountain of Siiijur would reveal 
ibi secixjt exist<Mice ? 

rin+ itsotiiitaiii of SiujAf forintui n Xcatoriaii biahopric 
under the iictrojKilitmi of Beit 'Amhay4 and for many 
yearn a Jacobite see under the Maphrian of Tagrit. 
Probably a Ncstorian bishop resided tlicrp till the Mongol 
inruack The ^lonophysites attempted, witli the aasiatance 
of their aliiM, tha Jieiidnitcs, from the aeventh to the 
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nmth to supplant the yestorian ; but 

their efforts Huec^eded only fluring the epiicineral but 
deadly time of Gabriel the Drusbeilp and the yeHtorions 
regained their miLStery.* It happened about the fonTteenth 
euntury that ChriHtkns dwelling on this mountain were 
subjected to a horrible massacre by Tartar Khan^. In 
these years qI desolation many |>eopk mlmbiting the 
villages in the neighbourhood^ who had till then remained 
pagan, went there to seek shelter frotii the diurnal raids 
of these iiarbamus hoi-des of the plains. All the ancient 
tnonumeiiia hitherto found on Lhiu moimtaln are either 
Assyrian or Gliri«tiiiiu aud^ so far as 1 kiiow^ nothing 
Ijotraya the presence of the Yeaiidia before the Tartar 
invasion. Therefore, the occupation of Sinjilr by the 
Ye^idis can fiCarcely go back to a jieriod before the 
dfieonth century. An earlier date is not fluggeslcd either 
by the history of the mountain or by the character of any 
extant monoment 

The ehitsf ocoiipation of theae Yessidi villagers is rapine 
and plunder* Thera is no shadow amongst them of 
a religions eentre, and hiinple Kaw-wah go there ordinarily 
from the villages of Babshika and Bah^ni, norili-east 
of MosuL Wiittt nse could there Ik for books in villages 
@0 rudop and who^ inhabitants do not fKlong to any 
privileged caste ? 

Why ia the religious and poHiica) Chief of the YcKidia, 
residing in Iris palate at Ea'adri, near Mosul, ignorant 
of the fact that his religion possesses sac red IBooks f 
If he bo aw'ftcc of itp liow' can ho allow them to 1m kept by 
uneducated robbers living in Sinjar? Why does he not 
enhance his fairy p™tigc over his subjects hy adoming 
his own glooiiij" rooms with this trer^ura f 

3. Hie books recently found by Father Anostose arc. as 
we have seun. the saiae aa those discovered thirty years 

* Cf. J. dqitr rS’nijnW 1 ^ 04 , 

pp. £17 «q. 
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tfttlier by Jtreiiiiiis, But which df tliCBC two ftn* we 
to f Aiiastiu^e Jinmhed his Jihdi: Book by "and 

the si:cth changed into atmospbero j and Jerenitiis, uftor 
this aantezicc, gives oa six pages of fine Arulne writing, as 
a conclusion to liis. Which of tlie-He discovecer^ has 
dare<i U> lay a ancribgioua hand on these relica of the 
\ezid]N? The text of Auastase is more modemto in its 
details, and more concise in places tliab might shock 
tile ears of educated people. Gan anyone explain how 
a text SM> ancient and so secret has Ijeen lengthened, and 
shoi'tened and changed^ as Is clearly the cofie when 
Pr. Anastases edition is collated with that oE Dr. Josepli f 
tor instance, was it hecanae the following pass^igii was 
olfeiisivc to piona cars that it has been deleted from the 
Black It^M>k in Aiiostoso'^ edition ? {edition Jeremios 
p. 2"23):^ 

Now it came to pass, after the cmation of Evo and fdl the 
animals, that Adam anti Eve i],uatTei]ed over the <|iiestioii 
whether the humati race should descend from him or from her* 
for each wislicd to bo its solo begetter. This i^iiarFc) originated 
in their obsen^ation of the fact that among animals both the 
male tuid the female were factors in the rDproduetton of their 
respective e^ieciEs. After cv long discussioii, Adimi and 
agreed to this: each should cast his seed into a iar, cloeto rt, 
and seal it with his own seal, and wait for nine moiUbrt. Wlmti 
they ojieuftl thoir jars at the end ot this p&riod, iboy foimd 
in AikTifH jar two fllilldreti, male and rcniaJe. Now from these 
two our sec It the Yo^idia^ tiro dr^nded. In Evok jar they 
found Jioiight but ndten worius, emitting a fool odoar. And 
God caused nipples lo grow cm Adam* that be might auckle Iho 
children that came out of his jar- This is the reason why man 
hiw nippks/* 

There aro tdso many anecdotes of a sonicwhai eccentric 
dioracter whirh have liecn cut out in Anoi^tEmek edition. 
We mention only tlie following (p. iny.^ 

“ AaO know that, bcsiCiis the fliwi] of Noah, there was another 
flood in tbi»worla. . . . Now our Sect, the YMidiB, are desMmded 
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from No^mi, an hdiaoure^ [idKidn, ¥mfi of pooco^ We call hiixi 
Melik Mimn. Tlic other wU itni doacended from Hbhti, who 
hb$ father. . . . The ship re^tod At a villafle €Alb4 ^Ain 
Sifni, distant from Mofiitl aIjouI five inkra^ogs. The catOMS of 
the first flood was the wiocher^- of iho?e who were without^ JewJi, 
Cbmtiaii^i Moaleiaep and athers descetidod from AdEun mid 
15ve . , . It Hiiiie to that aitef some time (Jod sent 

ecorpioii^ iilN>n Mu'Aw'iohp which hit him, causing his face to 
break oat vrith ixjlfion. rhyaicianti arged him to niarry% leet 
ho (Ho. lieanni^ this, h^ conseiHe^h They beongbt him on old 
woman 4 eighty yaars of ago, in order that no child might be born^ 
Mn'awioh know his wife:, and in the morning she Appeared 
a worn An of twenty -fivep by the power of tlie great God/* 

What dooms tlieae Jet^mio-Atifistasian Imoke to con¬ 
demnation is the stran^^e trannposition of similar narratives. 
For instance, one paasa^e about ho^v God continued the 
work of Creation is placed by Jei'cmias after the Creation ^ 
but the scribe of Anostoaea teset, noticing that the place 
aligned to it ivas not logicalr put it in hia narrative 
Imfore the stoiy of the Creation. Here ia the heginuiiig of 

the pikSSdIgC t — 

None of qb is allowed to ntter his namo^ nor anything that 
rc&@nihles it^ such os Sntanp coni, evik river, or any word that 
has a similar Bound. All these arc forbidilen to ieb out of 
rcflpect for him. So lettuce is dobArrcHL We do not eat it, for 
it aoimds like the name of our prophetess Ha^iohp Fish is 
l>rohiblted in honour of donah tho prophet. Likewise deer; for 
doer am Iho Hhcep of one o£ our prophets." 

About the holy soil wth;ro tliese liODke rest there in 
a flagrant contradiction bctwcou our discovereTS^ for 
whereas Jercinios assigns the Black Book to Scnnilo ot 
to a village near it (p. 24S) mid the Book of Rci^tUdion 
to the house of ^tulla Haidar (p. 247), Feather Anaetojie 
puts them both on the mountain of SiojAr* The latter 
discoverer assuree us that dire cou^cquences will follow 
upon the slightest access, to these sacrosEvnet pieces being 
allowed. Here is what be saya:— 
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** Le tnjyine cb4^! dirin (nous) n. iL^iinfiS ilmB plm criiucr 
ocCAsion qnth si !c$ lii'rtis iwtit vol^n oti doit clotTiiii^ loim^difilQ- 
tntiiit rf>ndrDi& ou la bolts avait. Si In boiU? est nestw 

aprc^ la disinirition dts fiMuLlste qiii y contcnust or doii, 

aiisaitdt qn'op fl'cn aRon^oit, livter an^ fluiutnes Ijl pctits caisso, 
et d^^truico I 0 li^a Bapre diIl ello ptaU cactso; et si enfin ls?a 
divinPB out 6t& co^niL^ on rP^jmduibTs d^inc mani^^r^ ou d'uQ^ 
autro, do niani^i^ i\ tfifo ootaoMO^ dn pnbliop on doit aiissitdt 
aprfe Favoir appris, joter tout an feu , Us d^truiraient 

done Isure Merits pour d^montir tout oe qu'on pourmit dire mir 
leof ootopte," 

We close our articb^ by the followinfr remark: 
It is proved that the Arabic language could not have 
supplanted Syriac and all other tongues spoken in the 
valley of the Tigris before the ivintii centun^ becaiiso 
in DaiiiaM7us> capital of the Umnyyad empire, It m the 
Caliph Walid who, about AJx 71-t, directed tliatoflieml acts 
should be draw'll up in Arabic, and no longer in Greek.* 
Tlio te^;t of these bocikSp since they «:oiktain many Arabic 
cxpressicjns, cannot go Ijack to the tenth century. Can 
we conceive that In that centur}\ wdien all llio leltei^, 
Oriental and OccidctUal^ were ilKcd, some unknown man 
could write in tliese perplexing letters which iiinke us 
go liack to prehistoric tin^^ t Further, is it not very 
in^probablc to believe that n thoiviughly vulgar tongue 
Jihould suddenly have become subject to the laws of 
regular grammar and orihography I 

1 shall he told that I have treated these Yes^ldi 
document^ too severely. J aiiBW'er that it w~as through 
xny conviction that the}' w'em a mere swindle, if tVie 
conclusion that I have reached Is w'rong, I shall be proud 
to think that by raising a continversy I have prepared the 
way for a bettor recognition of their genuineness. 

Wliile the present articlo was being prepared for the 
press, I was able to obtain in e the rcceDfc work of Professsor 

^ Bisrhelirniw^ Syr.i «l. JIS. 
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5L Bittner, of the Unlverflity oE Vienna, coneemin^ the 
Jateat discovery of the Yestidi books.* With a praiseivorthy 
enterprUe the editor has published the Kurdish ongiaej 
side by aide with a new Arabic text ditfering considerably 
from the texts previously known. Tlie Kurdish part of 
the book has been deciphered by means of Uie alphabet 
exhibited by Father Auastase himself in the number of 
the referred to above. This work I had myself 

carried out more than three years ago, but owing to the 
numerous objectioiis raisc<l against the authenticity of 
these pieces I definitely abandoned my researches It is 
to be hoped that the learned Orientalist will render still 
Eiirtiier service to the Yezidis by removing overv" doubt 
which hitherto has made any sedous access to their 
documents very precarious. 

* Dk hKiii^K BSrhfr rfifr txUr Te^^fBkatlhi^^T Spt, it conlmiiia 

the twdicriptsec, traflatatitiD, niad SMfloUUens, pjx i-SS; pt, f 

(?QQt«iEk 9 the origiaol Kordinb script, oF 14 plAL^i). Vienna, 

1913 , m tha Horiee BinJtMkr, dfr K^ixri.Ahid. da- F^juifA. IFiaa. 
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THE DEATH OP TTKMU IN AFTER THE 

BATTLE OF PAH I?AT 

By VINX^ENT A. SMITH 

"VO ineid^jit n\ Aklmra life h better known or more 
imiverHally ^ccept^d than the supposed lefusn] of 
the spirited Iwy ^ to strike with has esword tlie captive 
and wounded Ilemn after the second battle of Paniput hi 
Xoveniber, 1556. 

This is the anecdote as told by ElplnJistotiOj partly after 
Ferishta (Blrishta):— 

“ Roirani was dcsirotifl that Akbur Khoiilil give him the firs<t 
wound, and thns, hy imbruing his Ewotd in the blood of s® 
distinguish eel an infidel^ shoidd establish his right to the envied 
title of ' GhOiI * or * Cbampion of the Faith *; but the spirited 
i>oy nyfuEcil to strike a wounded rneiiiy, and Bairtoip irritated 
hy his eempLes. luoistdf cat off the eaptivo'e head at a hlow*.'' * 

Elphitistone's vtruiow rffally la a cotisidoinble variaLioii 
on that of FirisUtaj w'ho wrote :— 

lie [Hemoo] wiei now surrounded by a Ijody of hotse and 
t-arriwl prisoner to Akbar* w ho wm about two or lliwe cmj in 
the rear. When Heuioo was brought iuto the presence. Beinun 
Khnn rctonmicndod tho King to do a nieritorious act by killing 
the infidel with his own hand* Akbar. in order to fulfil the 
w isli of bis mini ate r, tlrew his sword, and touch ing the head of 
the cnptivoi beennie entitled to the appellation of Ghagy, while 
Be tram Khan, drawing bis own ^abrct at a singk blow slvereil 
the head of lletnoD from his lody/^* 

* ffiM, ytli cd., fi. m 

* Bdggih, trans;., I'tiprillt by Ctuuhray, Si 1^- TSm nimp diOnkl li# 
feilwit Hes«e, not Himfl or HliiiUa* It. ovSilfj&riy isa collMiuJfa fnnuof 
H HiitEle uAum bts|pniiin^ wllh thp wunl Ilcm fgoldlwuch m HemL'^liaiicI, 
ft prelmlili) immu for a TfEnUti Mrtiyii, ai HeiuU wum. bueh colioquial 
fonnM era ^xnuimonly \ut^\ in nottli^rn ttidio* 
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ProVjavbly ElpliinstonG cDn^ultecl other nutborUi^^i^ Hifi 
IrkTjj^uage gives a colouring of \m own to ilie liicidciit. 

The story told by Abu-I Ids u^itud tediousiie-'is, 

i& Its followii:— 

** ^uh Qnll K.hi^Ti brought in lluiuri bouuiL Though thoy 
i]uc^ia»ed hiirit he out of utiooiithne.^ (/tiMfaO Piudq no r&ply, 
PcTliuiisi he WAfl uimblo tq speaks or he vtm oYenvlioIiuotL by 
^haxue Aiul indiHpoficd to my un^Hbing* UalrSiD Khihi Kb an^ 
KbiUiin Ijeg^iKl tbe gbiLhlDsbflh to slay with this \ f lt»g. 

^hiB'] own aocrod hand tbl^ stock of Evtdiiion nnii tq acitufi^ 
merit by a holy combat. That lord of wisdoni and master of 
mg^t * * . replied in words that worn tbo inberpretutioT!! ul 
truth and were for the inetmetiqn of the wise, that hia lofty 
spirit did not iiermit him to slay u captive and that it Botmiuil 
to him that jn the jiyitiee-ball of the Only One them was nothing 
meritorions m such an act. Though aimpk loyalists imi?ortuned 
and pres^ted him^ the 8hAb]ii^ilh abowEnl bimself mem and rnnm 
averau to the proceedingSr 1 extol the Lofty L□telligenc^e. . . . 

“ At last, Buirfkni fQirin l^aq-^Auun, when be [Krreelvi'^l 
that II^'SL wTis not inclinid to lake hia viewv withdrew from the 
attempt, and under the influence of hemditAr>^ beliefs which 
take their pi Eire in men from Imitatioq of fathers and teacbem, 
himself became engaged in the nrquLsition of this bmcied merits 
and with hia sword cleansed the worhl from the contom illation 
of }iis existence, * . . 

In order to display ihe innjosty ot the Hhahlui^Abi and to 
give a lesson to the superficial, they sent his head to Kabub^ 
wlilLo bis trunk was conveyed to Delhi and place<l on the gibhcit 
nt warning." * 

Badnoiii's account is as followfi:— 

Suddenly the arrow of deaths whidi no shield can ward qLf+ 
struck his orjiiintEng eye,, so that lus brain passed clean 

qiil from the dip of hia huad, and ho liecamc nnconsciouRH * * . 

they brought him us he was to the camp. And Shaikh 
tiiulA-l-Kandioh and the others said to the Kmiieror, * Sihee this 

i Hiira an accautiL u\ th<9 arrival nf tlie hud mi Kabul in BmyfiMfd 
Bkvut'm Mttcioirs.^^ 

* tr. H. BcTfinilgiep vol. ia, pp. OC^T. and not4. 
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yaiir Ihlajiosty's first wTir iii'ainat the mCdt^Ui, you sbflulil £1*3^1 
your gword in this unbeli^vet, for FU^h lui aet would ha're 

reward,* 

“ Bufc tlio Emperof fppliedt * Why sboulil 1 sttrike bjm now 
that bo k already 03 good afl detid? Tf 3&ii3otioii and itctivity 
wens bfl ill bltii* I wDfdd do fio.' Then the Kiulii Kbiliinn woa 
llie first to Btriko his sword into him* aa sm act of religions 
warfare^ and following hia oamapLo, Godji-l-Shaikh^, atid tlie 
otherB delihemtoly mado nii end of * 

Atthrjugh the two oecount^j quoted differ in oeitaiii 
respects^ which need not be det'asled, they agree in 
attributing to the boy Akbar a uHignatiinioiis fK^ntimont 
wlurh prevented liim from obeying the iiifitruciion^ of 
tlie Protector to flesli hia sword ou the helplesa captive. 

Tlie version of the incident given by Abniad Yi'idgfir is 
widely dilTenint, Hu saya — 

“It chanced ihjkU liy the deeiwe of the Akiiighty, an arrow 
Htnick lllmuti la ilie foiehead. He told his fdephant driver to 
take the elephant out of the field of battle^ % • « Whra Shilh 
Kul! Beg was told of what had oceurred, ho eamo np to the 
elephants and brought it Into the presoncs of Bairaiu Khun. 
Bairaiu Khiln, after ptOBtratinK himFwlf, and rettiriiing thanks* 
Cflii:sod Hlinuxi to descend from tlio elophant^ after which he 
bound bis bandB^ and took bid ijefore tho young and fortiinato 
Prince, and said* * As ihm U our first success, let your Hlglinefts'H 
own august hand sinito this infidel w ith the sw^ord/ ThoPrincjeT 
accordingly^ struck him, and divideil Im head from his miclran 
body (Nov. 5, A.D. 

Tlio Version given in do Luet^s litook agTeen Hubatuntially 
with that of Ahmad Yadgitr. U m traiialntcd from ihe 
Dntcb of van den Broeckc, wdio <lerived IiLb information 

* J/ujilutAoA-uf hti>«itrrt:Ah Lr, W. IT. \mwd (Caleatlaf val ih 

pp. a 

1 TMlk i-IIaMt nofl Jrtrtny otherlii#tcirl«* finy t.hn young Frimw 

decHriefT to tbi» vniiiott met of briitaHi-yr ttnd liia Bubusqu^nt 

ASiluuK render tllin iiigbly firobnblB. FirljlUfl- layn, ibal- mt HaitHRJ 
KllAn'B ImporLliaityT kotnprtsly tounhed the IjisimI of tins 4n[Ktir« wklitiiA 
Awordp by which be Ijccaiiiis entliiistl to tli* a|iptSlatioFi of "fJAtfci*'' 
< Elliot aiwjj IkiwAon, voL pp. eu* eiiid fiariof ncitr ij. 
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from geiiiiiiic chronitl<^ ot the kio^ilotn It vum 
thus:— 

** Huiuoi niilites . , ^ cle^erto duce* m tlivem flhiorunfc, ItA 
ni l^fogolija iui|>ediiiitritis omnibiis £yfc eleiibwitia potirentur, 
llemoitet idler iirMimmliini sagittii m Octilo ictus fiigem 
eogeretur; a Conli-gan Mureiu depr^heusus et rrlxoctuSp 
Aebubari (qul chida FAtanensiuiD ecj^ltu prQi>eKf advcticriit) 
fllstitnrp qui rogtttuB iV CoiiHughftTiO, iodigno priiicii>e fftcinure^ 
dediticio oervicea ncitiACO prsecidit, & caiJiit portiUJ Dolly offigi 
jussit/" 

Or in English:— 

“ The eoldieti) of . deserting their leaderp tjrodt tjW 

in vsrtouB directioiis, flo that the Mughab giLitii:^ possessioo of 
all Uie Uiggage and the etophaatSp and H^tnOt having beon 
struck by an arrow in the eye during the fight, was constrained 
to fiy; bat, having been caught and broaghl back by t>hah 
QiiU Mahrein^ Balidrlii, was placed before Akbarp who hud come 
up in n hurry on learning of the roat of tho Pathflns. Akbirt 
at ihe request of All Quli Khfiti, by a deed unworthy of a prlueOp 
severed the neck of the surrendered prisoner with a ecimitur, 
and direclM the heml to ho alfi^ced to the gat& of Delhi." * 

The fourth and last version oE the incident is that 
recorded in his genuine rnenioirs by Jahangir* the son and 
^^ucce^^JM^r of Akbar.^ Hu iniist have heard his fonn of 
the story from peojde at court, and it is cunous that it 
should differ from the othcial aecotint of tho incidiuit us 
given by Abu-1 Paal and Bad^>ni, Jahangir tells the 
tale in this fashioti:— 

® Do iMclf /jtiprrio Jfffyni' h'm Imlin Trra, Lug^loni 

Diitjivafum, Eluvit* 1i4:USi. Fo^ diSailu ihtr U»ik, 

V+ A. Smitlik Jiituiiita Do La«?t on Ihilifc ivtid EiUtiblltliLKkfe," inti. A^f.^ 
1 e 14, pp. ^9-44. TberO aro buaiCAj wk h li I’R’erenti pngLng^ luotb iHUiring 
llte dftte lU^lr Tho pasM^ In from the /Wyj«^N/irni //iKonw inifiViT Ivy 
van 4^u Braecke, I u my article i n Inti, A jir. I followed Luthbrldj^ i ti 
Liiiit*’, but ^*^do la more eerre«t Cdiili-gRti 

Manam'^^^ibab 1^1 ^^Inhmwd-Bpiikinhl (Blochtnatin, 4^fw. VoL i, p. 

No. 4Sl. IToulma^Laik h *Atl Qull Kheii, llio fmcHsipal Ijeclonant of 
Hairam KhAn. aiifi better known by hti title ef Klifin ^miin Dbid-i 
p. 3IU, No. 131. 
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“a QHitiliiCT of tnen unmDdifttoly canvcyod Hemil ns he was to 
tbfl king (Akb&r). Bairilm Rlian repi^sentod lhat it would 
proper II the king with hw own bumd should alrike the infidel 
ivith a fiword^ bq that olitaining the newanl of a ghilxl {warriot 
dI lh« Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmaiia. 
The king answered, ‘ I have out him in pieces before this,' ontl 
explained: ‘ One day, in Kabul, 1 was copying u picture in 
presence of Khwaja ‘Abdn-^-^iod Sblrln-Qnlain, w'heu a form 
apiKarcd ftnm my bmsU, the parts of which were separate anil 
divided from each other. One of those near lUiketl. " Whose 
picture is tins? ’■ tt catno to my tongvio to say that it was the 
likeness of Hema.' 

“ Kotiieftling his band with hbCHema’s) blood, he told one of 
his sers'ante to cut off hia bend." 

The principal points to be noted in this curious tale 
are that Jabrm«fir knew noltiiii^ of his fatliet’a alleged 
ningiiaiiiiiions scmplc* about slaying H^niu ; nud that 
he represents Akbar as cscuaiiig himself frem ufiiug liis 
sword personally because be had already diBinerobered the 
prisoner in effigy, and, in consequence, as making over 
the killing biisinesa to one of his officers. 

The queer story about Akliai's utiiiiientionally pro¬ 
duced drawing of the diatoembereti Hfimil is told at length 
bv Ahii-l Fasti tr. Beveridge, ii, 57, 6S), 

ivbo treats the incident ft» a miracle, and olscryes that 
one day he asked Aklair al»ut the circtimstances, 11 lO 
euii>cror replied ; " An invisible inspiier had placed an 
intiiiiatiou of it on our tongue; ho best knovrs the secret 
thereof." Abu-1 Fanl leaves the matter at that, and 
knows nothing of the alleged refereuce made to the 
incident hy Akbar at the time of H^^mus execution, as 
by Jalkjlng'fr., 

In garbled Memobv trnnsliit^d by Piicfrp tlm legund 
of tlie picture Uikes jmDtlnjr iiinl Absurd u'bich need 

ziQt be quoteds 

* TrmnsL Bc^eridgA *ntl Ftogitff, p. 40. 
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Tlic! attxjntive ru'adei' will not fail to ootioc tliat the 
naniitlveij quoteil dlifer in nmny minor detailfi. It ia 
iiijeillcss to o^cniuino alt those variatiojis and go into 
ii multitude ot pofct 3 " side iFiflaes. The main issue is—did 
Akbair dimply obey \m goardian and kill ilio wotnided 
prisonei^ or did he refuda to do so, owing to a iiiagtianiniouA 
s^entiincnt ? \Vc 1 ihhik, disregard Firi^hta's mulablo 
attempt nt comproiniso, Olid also put o^ido JahfkngiF^ 
vendon that Akhar orderc^l ouo of his servaiitH to cut off 
HoiiiTi^h ht^dh TJie staiemeot that Akbar gave aucJi au 
order ih not in itself improbable, or incredible^ but is 
discredited because it is a-^socialed in JaiiangiFs narrative 
witli t)ie tale about Hemb's picture. Abu-1 Foil's highly 
rhetorical version of tba magnaniznity story may be 
neglectedp and tlic issue may be stated as being that 
between the eiudibility of Badaoiii's plain narrative on 
unc side and the still plainer narratives of Ahmad 
Vadgar and dc I^et on the other* 

[ accept m proved the statomeutE that was 

woundcfi in the eye by an arrow, that he was brought in 
by sSlifih Qnli Mahrani and otliers in a half-dead and 
uiiconaeiou^i eyndition, that Bainim Klian with Akbar 
rode lip from the roar, that Balrilni Kiiun invited Akbar 
to vvitj the title of Gbai^i by Iteshing bis sivord on tin* 
inlidel, and that llAmii svm presently killed. 

We miii^t tciiiember that at the time Akbar was a bov 

•V 

barcl^'' 14 years of age, and that since his birth he had 
Ijeeii reared among scones of violence and bloodshed 
by ?iluhaiutiiadaiis who regartkd the killing of a liiiidu 
iuhdel as a highly meritorious act, whetlier the kilting 
took place in the heat of battle or in cold blood. Is it 
probable tliat the boy Akbar in such a |>Odit[ou would 
have felt any kc tuples f In niy judguient it is not* 
Bainiiii Khan was the j'oung prince's commaiidier-in-ehiefp 
bii^ personal guardlaUp and the only man wlio could 
convert his poteutial kingdom into a reality. Is it likely 
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thnt in the cirountittjwietis a boy of 14 would set up^ 
his private opinion atjoinst that of ins guardian and all 
tbo b^Titanilcrs f I have no bcsitntioii in answering the 
qiiGSiinii in the negative, Akbar andonlitetlly asamiied 
the title of (lltazi from the fii^st year of bia reign, Wby 
should it Iw doubted that he did so in virtue of ids liaving 
slain Hiiiiiii ? It is argued tliflt the magiiaiiiinity story 
is in acroitlance with Akinirs iiiatuo; character, Ime, 
and that, in my opinion, is the rcrtson wiiy tiie story was 
invented, possibly by the euipeior liimself. But, adiidtting 
that AkV«j.r. in later life, niiglit imve felt fiuslms about 
cutting oft’ the bvad of a surrendered and inaonaiWe 
prisoner, it doea not follow that lie must have felt the 
saiiiG aentitnents at the age of 1-t. 

For these I'eaaons I am of opinion that all prt)btth1lit3'' 
Is in favour of the version of the Hernfl incident as related 
by Ahmad Yadgar and de Laet, But 1 do not agree with 
tiie Dutch author van den iJroeckc, as translated bi¬ 
de Lael. tiiat Aklmr deserves eensuro for having done 
a deed imwortby of a prince in smiting ifeuih with tli& 
sword. The Iwy simply obeyed the guardian, who bad 
a right to exjwct obedience and was responsible for the 
act. If we liad access to tbo clotmicle on which van den 
Broeckc Ijiustul his liule work w-e sUouid probably find 
that the chronicler saw nothing to blame in the actiou. 
The censure ia passed from the Eiirtjpcan point of view. 
Abmad Yndgar certainly saw nothing blamowortliy in 
the Bcvemnce of Ilvinfi's head from “ hia unclean body”. 
Although Aliiiifld YTidgar bad Iwen in the service of the 
Sfir ilj'iiasty, he displav'ti no liOBtility to the princes of 
Unbui s line, whom be always speaks of witli respect. 

Bndootd haled the defection of Akl*ar in bis later years 
from Islam, and has not been slow to express his wrniii 
ill Itittcr and conteiiiptuoua iaiiguage. Hut, neverthelesK. 
be w»s a courtier, eating Akbar’s bread, and there is no 
rciisoii for surprise at his adopting the late court voi'siou 
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of the Hvinu story, whldi Abu-1 Faxi hnd oh m 

tlie offieid form. ' 1 Itelteva tliiit Akbar in lus latter days 
shared the Foropean opiuiaii alwnt Ida boyish'ftctioii in 
killing the holpk-SH Hemu. and «> winning the title of 
tihur-l at a cheap rate, liy the thuc that Abu-1 Fazl mid 
Bndhntil winte their books their ^sovereign had attained mi 
uncsainpted height of greatness, and al! the courtiere 
were ready to credit Iutii with flupi^rnatural powent and 
virtues. Plain atatedieiito like tiifise oE Ahmad Yfidgar 
mid van den Broccko*s chronicle were not in acconlanee 
with the courtly legend. 

According to Ahmad A^aflgnr, the piince divided 
Keinfi’a lieiwl from hia Ijody: the Dutch anthor 

J similarly affirms that Akhar severed the neck of the 
siirreinleiifd priaoiifV with a stciiiiitav . Such a per¬ 
formance limy seem to be lieyond tlie poWei’s of a lad 
11 years of age, hut we must remember that Akbar 
Imd been trained in all martial exercises from childhood. 
and was endowed with esceptional bodily strength, which 
eiinhled him to perforin extraordinary feats when he was 
uiTOwn up. I ace no reason to doubt that the lioy wa« 
physically able to strike oH' a man's head by a blow with 
a sharp Hcimitar. HeiHu,iilthpngli a ijemon of remarkable 
ability, gifted, as Abn-1 FaxI ob^rves, with a virile spirit, 
courage, euteriiriwi, and power of organization, was 
physically a small, puny creature. 

My conclusion as to the facts, therefore, is that the 
current atory about Akbar’s inagiiDniiaity on the occnsloti 
of Hem ft's execution is a fiction made np at court lo suit 
the later view of the emiK.roi’'s character, and that the 
truth is til at tVie young prince obeyed his guardian and 
smote off tl^mft's head wltli a scimitar, thereby isecmitig 
the title of Clhfml, which he assumed itiimeiliatoly. 
Probably Uairani Khati awl tlm other hystandera followid 
their sovereign's cxainple and plunged their swords iiilo 
the bleeding body, as liaJaoiiI says that they did. 
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Hvinos liead avus sunt to Kiibul. to be publicly exposed, 
while Ilia trunk was ijibbctMl at Ddlii. 

Iiicideutall}', the inquli^' has been valuable an tlirowliig 
light on the relative value of the original authoritiea 
the reign of Akbar. Th^ reaitlt has increased my 
stiapicioiw of Abu-l Fajtl's veracity, and lioa ahown that 
even Badfioui waa not exempt from court iiifluciiw. The 
latter Tact is appatonFalso from the verses full of flatterj* 
which that author composed to celebrate tha building of 
the town and palace of Kagarcliain, near Agra, in the 
ninth vear of the reign tA>n> ISC'k^o), which he inserts in 
his IsMk (Lowe, ii, G8)i TlitJ Fmamentitm Hiiloria; 
htdi&e contributed by Preaideot van den Broecke to 
dc Lact*s book, qittnl i geimhio iUivs Refftti Chronico 
fxprr 9 »u.m erfdimus. appear to be a practically original 
authority of considerable value for Akbar s reigiu 
1 have already used It fieoly in other essays. It may be| 
noted that Lethbridge, the translator of port of the\ 
Fmgm^ntuiii. (Calc. Rev., 1873, p, 17P. note). accepU^d l 
the Dutch author's vci^ibn of the incident. 
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MAP OP TUE EARTH 

Tilt? map which ia here described has been in the 
Society*!* Librar^*^ for many yeai^^ but no record is foniid 
as to when and by whom it wa.^ prej^ented* It m on 
a fthoet tuounted on clothe 27 inches frquftrCp drawn in 
water-colonra with good timnuacript 

Tlie map contains tiic cartti, or^ rather, the central 
continent JambuHivipa. It is written in old Gnjrftth hat 
with many small miatAkes. 

Ill the centre is ML Meru, depiete<l os a yellow circle 
with n silver-grey central portion, and tlm natne Ment- 
parvut written on il If the map be placed with this 
name uppermost, it will bo in the right fhoriLiqii, the top 
\miig north, the bottom south, and so on. 

Outride Mem and wdth a diameter of inches is 
a large circular belt or ring (silver-grey), which denotes 
the Salt Ocean* and all the country within this ring is the 
continent dainbu-dvipai of which 3ileru is the centre. 
Jainbu-dvlpa is shown as divided into five portions, 
a sr^uaro coinpartnieuL in the middle* tw'o large segments 
north and south of that, and two cheqnor-shaped cnmpail- 
ments east and west of thaL In tlie middle ooii>partment 
are four tiom-shapcd monniaiiis in the comets, namely * 
y.K MalyavanLK Wjiandhaiiilidaija* ShW. Vidyutprabha, 
and S,E. Somanssa, South of Marti are placed the great 
jam bn tree and Deva-ku ru-kptra; a nd north uE it arc 
the great Mlmali (silk-cotton) ti^e and the Kortbem 
Kurus. In the south segment aiu, stretching cj^t and 
w'est, the Xii<ndlia range of mountains (red), the great 
[lima I ay a range and the little UiinAlaya range (both 
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omtigfe). the^ tmiges How the rivcra (silver- 

vrey) Harikata, Hariailalri, and Enhit&sTi throu^Li Had- 
vaaa-k^tra aud Ml^ha (l>arbftriati) rountdea. Out of 
the Jittie Hiumlaya range flow S.EL die Ganges and 
S.W^ tlici R. Sindhu (Indus), and beta^een them is 
portrayed Ayodhyil, with Prabha^^ S-W, oE it and 
.Magada (sk?) S.E. ot it. In ike north segment are four 
mountain ranges stretching east nod westp Nila, etc,, 
with the rivars Jiarakantaj Suvarnakniap etc,, flowing 
between them tlirongh the countries Rainyaka, Aira^™- 
vatit, etc. Tn tJie two choriner-slmped eompartmentii are 
iiientionctd various coiintricSp towiiB, etc, 

OuUiide the Salt Ocean is another ring (silvar-gre}"). 
which m called tiie Kaladadhi Oceanthat is the 
" Black Ocean Outside that again is a double pink 
and green ring, to ivhicii no name is given, hut which 
appears to denote iiiouiitains. In the two circular spaces 
bat wee II these three great rings are inserted details of 
the central continent Janibu-dvipa, tnore than could be 
ioHcribcd therein. These two spaces are divided into 
coniparbments by spokelike bands^ which represent 
mountains. In the top and bottoiiL of these coiiipartnienLH 
are given further representations of A 3 ^odby& ; and in 
the oast and west compartinents further particulars of 
Mt. Maru. The other compartmenia contain other details 
of Jauibu-dvlpHi, 

Many of the above entries mention the diniensions of 
the natural objects and featurea spec!fled, the dimcnj^iomi 
being always cstpriywed in yojanos. In the four oornen^ 
of the map arc act out com pend i a of general objects and 
fcabureH with iitimberB and dimeii.sions. Such pnrticulrtra 
concern Jambn-dvipa and other dvipas (continenbi) with 
their mountains, rivers, and tirkhos (places of pilgi^irnage), 
and include also corLuin astronomical detaijs, Tina 
descripticni ends in the S.W. corner in the right portion 
i.liereof, thus:—" Written hy Tilokcand and l>u 3 "ricand. 
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tbtf omment pQ.nr.ltt4T, dificipics of Rwpadliiru fliini, the 
disciple of KuKataWiiiktsi Cmtu, in the ISi-hnt-Khamtnrsi 
(ijM;chu (cbutcK) and in the branch thereof named after 
.Tinncandra Siiri; in the Saihvat yeai 1873, hi the 
year ] i39, on the 7lh {or 3rd) day of the light, fortnight 
in tin; month Jyai!^t,ha. It is the Ixnk of the eminent 
par^dit Piuiiuliitta (iVir^vadatto) ; it wan written for his 
private study ” The date in the 33rd (or Ifllh) May, 1817. 
riiis translation is by Di*, Barnett, and the date lias Iwen. 
calcutaEcd hy Dr. Fleet, 

F. E, PAFlGn'EJl, 


AS ISI>IAS GAMS); HJiAVES OR HliLL 
The chart here described is on pajior mounted on cloth, 
33 by 33 inches, drawn in water-colonrs with gold 
illumination. The drawing of the Hjijurea and objects 
is tine, and the ornainentnl borders of leaves and iSenvers 
on gold Eonii appropriate framcworkfi. It was prcHtMited 
to the Society hy CapL H. D. Koberlaon on April 16, 
1831, and then descrihed as '■ A coloured di-awing on plan 
of the .Shostree's game of Heaven and Hell The ivory 
men and dice iisE^i in playing tlie game, given at the 
same time, arc not to be found now. 

The chart is n game played with men, which arc moved 
Eora-Hitl along the squnrcs according to the threw of dice. 

The s<|Uiiras ara uuinborod in serial order, beginning 
at the laittoni at the left comer imd going along the rows, 
liou,Htn>p)uHlon, up to 134 at the top. The main part of 
the hoard is divided into three coiiipivrtnicnts by two 
hoi'isonEal bars of scrolls; and on the right side ia a com- 
partineut. which contains two blocks of aijunres divided by 
a small scroll-bar, and has a separate series of nuniliers. 

'Fhere are loddeis connecting certain srjuares, os 12 and 
43, 33 mid 50, ;V.s a ladder implies a.sceiit, the purport 
seems to lie that when the throw of the dice landed 
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:i [itaycr on tha lower iiuinbtiTp 0+g. 12, lie i;ithcr pro- 
caeJed directly tlirou^^h No. 49 ur more probi-bt}' niiovad 
tttraiglitway into No. 49, oiiiitthig all iiiteriiicdirtt+! sqiiai-est. 


Tharc are aljio coniieeLiiiw cei Uin a^tuarert, m 19 

and 21, 19 and 41 and HS, their beads \mnS alwdyfs 
in a higher square and their Lai Is iu a lower square. 
There arc HcniietiniES two taib hi otie square, os in 19 and 
in 48, but never two beads in one square. Snakes cannot 
therefore mean moving forward, because twu tails bi one 
square^ as in 19, makes the move uncertain ; but tbey 
may perfectly well mean moving iiaok< Thus if a ihroiv 
land€^d a player on 21 or 2l\, lie would move back to 19. 
The snakes therefore seem to mean tliat, if the pliiyer 
landed on a square in which there is a 9uake^s liead^. he 
was seized by the i^iiakc and drawn down to the square 
where the tail is* that iSp he had to go back to the sfjuare 
wdierc the tail is. 

The compartment on tlie right side appears to Ixi 
a aide-gam H developing out of the iimin gitmc. Two 
ladders conzieot it with the latter^ namely^ from squares 
^1 and 48 ; ap that it seems thatp if the throw landed 
a player on either of those squareJi^ lie moved into ibiA 
aide-game and had to remain there, for there appeam to 
be no exit from it. 

Oil the accompanying paper is ft diagram of the chart, 
giving the numbern and namea of the various squareSp for 
every lypiare haa one or more naiiivfu TJie langimge is 
Sanskrit, with, howeverp some mistakes f and the Sanskrit 
iiatnes are trnnsliterated and translated in the diagram, 
so far os space per ini ts. 

The game apiwars to have an educational value, giving 
as It were an opitome of iimn*s upward course in religions 
life. He starts from No. 1, which denotes the helisp at 
the bottom, and the gosl is linal eiuaiicipatiori into the 
Supreme Brehina at the top. The various squares with 
their names denote the soveral steps by whicli ho may 
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rise in tliftt upwartl course, iiiternipted liy squorea which 
iiuirk tlie vai’ious vices whicli may Iwaet iiiin at vatioua 
Htai^es. Tlie tliree com part merits into which the main 
jfontc is divided iKTar tiiia idea out fnrtlier. The lowest 
couiparLiiieiit, coutainin|' sijuarcM 1-41, deals in ita squares 
witVi u’hat luuy Ixj called genemlly physiwil and social 
conditions, virtues and vieetL The second, eonUining 
Hquarcs 42-88, deals rather with moral and spintnal 
virtues and vices. The third and higliiist, containing 
s(|uar«s «9-124, deals with celestial objects ami tlm 
highest spiritual attainments, hut contains no vices, for 
the aaint in rcocliing tills stage hns presumayy passed 
beyond all such detilemcnts- 

Hcre imines in the significance of tlie laddei's and 
snakes. The ladders lionncet only good scpiares, and on 
reociiing tlie low'cr good he may nmnnt at once to the 
higher good. This ia especially note wort! ly in square 68, 
fruiii which a ladder reaches directly np to 124; thus 
teaching that a mmi who attains to the excellence of 
loving faith in Visiriu proceeds at once to final eiiiancipa- 
tioii into the Supremo itrahma. Oil the otlier hand, the 
snakes connect only had squares, mid signify that, ihtnigii 
jv man may have attained to a high dogiiec of sanctity, 
Vot, if he fttllrt into the vicu designated hy ii further 
lijiiiirt;, ho is ovcrwhelTiied and draggctl hack to a lower 
IkmI square, from which he has to work his way upwartl 
again. In the Iktrfl ami liighest compartment there are 
110 vice-s and iiownakcfl. so that he has appareiiLly passed 
beyond tlie danger of relapse, and proceeds on serenely. 

ThiH view, if it is right, gives a clue to the meaning of 
the riglit coiiijjarlmeut, the side-game, for the two lilueka 
of which it is emnposed Baum lo relate to one and the 
aanic game. It contaiiis tvvo scricii of the ^oft. 1 ~8, and 
tljc HI|UUIVS 4-10 may relate to both those senes, though 
the connexion in thought ts not clear, 't’his RidB-gaiiie 
is entered from square 81, wiiieU Hignilies "sacrilico, the 
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fires, ftnd actions (or rites) ficrforiii^ from intereAtuiJ 
motives "j and also from square 48. wliicli relates to 
"persons of royal birth Such charaeteriaLtes may I pad 
ii man into the pursuit ot a lielf-iieeking existence, whidi 
may attain to the gods^ heavenf luid tiie heavenly nectar, 
but not to final eibuncipatioii into the Siipreine Brahma; 
and there appears to be no eLseape thercfroui lioek into the 
main oonrae of true spiritual development. Such seems 
to be the general iiieninng fjf tljis side-game, though all 
the delutls are not elear ] and square G is nut numbeipcli 
nor are two other squares. 

The game appears to embody tlie Vaisnava view; for 
this is implied by the ladder from 68 to 124, already 
mentioned^ signifying that loving faith in Vision leads 
direct to Hnal emancipation. Four squaiea at the left in 
the top row are not nunibercd ; they all signify degrees 
of confoi iiiity to the Divine, but there is nothing to show 
H'hat their relation to the game is. In tlie black square 
of these, the name cannot Iw fully made out. 

F. K PAruiiirm 


M. KEINACHS TaEORY OF fSACRinCK 
The cilief chariurUristic of all writers on tbc liifitory of 
ndigjon is tlieir determination to see only one explanation 
of any fundamental feature in it. Hlr J, Fiazer, witli 
Mannbardt, finds in eveiy form of worsliip ibe presence 
of vegetation rites, and, aimilady, iL S. Keinaeb remains, 
despite bis admiration for Sir .1. Fiuseci; cronvineed tliJit 
the original form of sficrifico is. indeed, not the gift form, 
but the communion oacrilicc uf llobertsou Smith, iiivolvinrr 
the eei^moniai eating of the atiimul which is tlic totem 
of the clan at fixed inter vaU, in order to strengthen I lie 
bond of unit}" 1>etween the olaa and its totem. It must, 
iiowcver, be remoinbci^ that M. lieiiiach has a special 
view of the nature of loUiiilatn which distinginehes him 
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fmm other believers in tdteiui.Hni : he doe^j not eonsidei- 
the totem as primarily tm Aiice^iini) s^pirit,^ but holds thut 
the relAtion of man to au iLniuml is due to a byp^rtmpLy 
iit the social instinct whidi poi'mits the fonimtJon of any 
human society by prescribinij the rektions of friendship 
between muinhei^ of the mmQ claUp The effect of 
Eeinach s iheoTy is therefoi'o that early wc^rship 
consists in the sacramental eating of the aniinal which 
is regarded as llie deity of the cku, and that in coui'se of 
tinm t]ie animal god disappears before finthropomorphigntp 
with the result that the animal ceases to be eonsideretl 
as tfm goil, but falls instoud into the position of an 
attendant or adversary of the god killed by him: while 
on the other hand the sacrificu becomes regardi?d as the 
g^ift to the god of some aniinal, either n favourite of the 
gorl or disliked by the god. His prineiples, in fact, may 
Ije Humiiicd up iks animal deities k^fore aiithropuiiiorxdnc 
deities: saeniment Ijeforc gjft^. 

To thin theory the only rcid objection lies in its 
universal application : that there ore coisoH iji wliicli it in 
I>erfectly ap]>licabk shoidd not be denied, for aninml 
wfiTifhi[j—^the lerhi totenii^m k go meaningless that it had 
lietter be avoirled —h to ftll nppenronce a geiitimc ij^rlv 
form of religion, and that some aniiinils which appear 
in tlii! entourage of gods wero theniselves nnee really 
regarded independently as divine. ^Iionhl not l>e denied. 
Nor in some cases can w'o doubt the so-cramentat sacritico, 
and it may Ik? reuiarked that M. liidiiacii by remaining 
fa.Ht to the nriginal view of UnlKirtson f^mitln fi'oes hitiiself 
fmni the d idle ill ties engendered hy the theory of Sir J, 
Flayer tli/it the shmiig of the anSuiul Is, an auutml eHbrt 
to restore tlse strength of the spirit of vegetal ion or 
{>ast4iral lift. Ilut it h necessary to den^- that all religion 
is of one type and to reassert the view that the connexion 
of an animal with a deity need not moan that the deity 

* rt JL, sa. 
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Wtt^ orifLtiftlly an anirimL aiul thtiX the jjlft Iheciiy nf 
hue ifci» duo plnce m nn origiudl eon^ptiou. 

It IB not tiiip^sihlt to Hud that M. lleinach hiin^df 
h hv no inert I w quite i^oiisistont in his view^, [ii hirt 
essftv oil Smiisiou,^ which dute^ from lill 2 , we hud thali 
iip infiwts on Btidiiijj the originitl form ot Haiiisou in a lion 
with-uinno^ which was idcntiKcd Inter, it scenis^ wdth the 
mm, iiiid he cspres-ily denies tlmt there are any solar 
myths, belieeidg instead in animal and vegetable myths. 
The case oE Samson is certainly net at all strong in lii?^ 
frtvour, for all that is neeessary to cover the legend of 
that hero is to assume that it hides the legend of a snn 
hero, the lion lifting identified with an incorporation of 
the Ban: the lion h not the sun, Init the siiii in present in 
the lion, w Inch therefore is ttiniif divine. The nature 
of BO ell a belief is perfectly indicated by the fact that at 
HeliojKjlis a lion was kept in the icniple as tlie repre¬ 
sentative of the sun-gfj^l worRbipped there; it is idle to 
suppose that the Itoii was the god “ tilt sun was the deity, 
hut doubtless in the niitids of tiic more primitive of the 
Worsliippers the Upiti vvoa recJly an alx^de of the divine 
spirit, wliik to the more mfinefl the lion was a Hynibol of 
the god. But apart from this case. JL Beinach Iriinselh 
ill 111! earlier paper on Piiaethoii publbhed in lOOft,® 
cjcprtsisly admitted that the course of the Bnn could give 
rise to tlie n^ytli of the snn each evening liathing its 
horses in the wavtai of the ocean* mo clear n case id solar 
m_nh that his denial of such in3"thfl in his,treatment of 
Sainsnu is cerLainij^ an intousi'ipitujcc. 

it. Keinachs actual treatment of the I'haeihun myth is 
of interest^ as it is a example of the pressing to 

undue limits of the desire to find exp]anatinns of myihs 
from lituaL It is curious that jii face of the diglits of 
fiuicy found in folklore it is tiiought tiecessar}^ to trace 
myth to some definite origin: the old school, wliich 
^ I4S-0II. * lb3il. iv, 45^5^ 
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founil ia cmch detail oE llw luyLlj tlie until ral plienoinenon 
wliTch ncci>iiuted for it, is no niorii absurd lLu.ii ilie neiv 
scliool %vhich i^iores imman iningiiiatioD and l)eiiaycs tlint 
ftir eyery «iyth some origin must be found in litnaU in 
thU ease tlie ritual ronsists in tho practice of burning 
ti horse alive jia an otpsring to the sun or phitigtiig the 
hoi's* into \Tater* From ihh usage thei** gradually grew 
up the idea that the bumviig of the iiorse was a punish^ 
I lien t, and so the growth of the FhaeLLon legend- Tlie 
ei^planation m quite incredible : it leaved to the mytho¬ 
poetic fnncLioii practically the whule of the storj\ and it 
is better frankly Lo admit tliat that faculty created the 
ston’ from nothing more abstFtise tlian the fact uf llie 
daily [with of the snn and the view that the aun travelled 
in a chariot with homes. 

The ritual itself, however, deserves some attention, as 
the explanation given of it by M. Eelnacli ih not 
altogether simple or satisfactory* For once he docs not 
find any totem ism in the horse .^crificei though fieri nips 
this is an iJiadvertL''nce* He denies^ iiovvever, as a matter 
of (x^iirae, the gift th^ry : the saenhee in in his view 
entirety a magic rite in nrigin intended to i?treiigLhen the 
sun ill its performance of its imporuint iuiictioiis, and iH 
to l;e paralleled with the numerous lire rituals oliaerveil 
in Euroj)c and in oilier jwirtH of the earth. Only Inter, 
when gois were conceived iia niithropoinorphie^ was tlio 
sacriHce uiidci^toDd to lie a sift- 

This Kolutioii presents a series of gninfc ilifKculties 
whieh should not bw ignoiv*d, Tlu? mjsiMtioii that 
aritfnoponioipiiism foreign to early rdigioii ns?t one 
which con iw suppnrtetl by any evidence whatever. The 
, fact tliat tlie narliesi ri^pn^scntj^^tions of the gods take tlic 
fonu of pillars, not of statues, is of course of no value tin 
|froaf of the vie\v ilnit the gimJa were not conceived as 
anthropomorphic: (Hdiun religion shows n.s clearly 
anthnsjiomorphic coiiceplioiis ab a liiiie vvhoii statues wei^o 
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ck^arly not tboiiglit of. The religiori cnitmHy hHows 
lliurioiiiorphk eoiiceptiow^* of deiticii: the fact evidently 
i« simply that both idem* natnmlly occur to pcople^i which 
ilu not dl^iiiiguisfi between men mid Auinials in sudi 
i\ way as to render it impossible combine atithropu- 
znorpliie and aiiiiiinl idcAfi of iLitiir 

In the second place^ pari of the Eoundatioii on wiiieh 
iV[. Reiiiaeii has built, the interpretation of the bre rites 
ill Enrojic as solar spells, lias been iiiiderfiiincd Ijy tbo 
fact that Sir .T» FiTOcer no longer' holds ^SaiinhardlV 
view* that the burning of aiiinaakat tliC sumiiici festivals 
and the rolling of bnming wheels are suii spells, but 
accepts, Oil the contrary, the view of Westcrrtijai'dk'' that 
the burning ia intended to destroy the witdies in liunmn 
or aniiiial form, the i^iuo pur[>oi^ being served by tbo 
hiiriing of Ughtei] disks througli tlic air to destroy tlie 
tiendfl therein. It is quite probable that We^itertiiarck 
ia right in his interpretation of ninny of the phenomena, 
espednlly the burning of animals nr Iminsu beings. If 
that view is accepted, the same priiitiple would have to- 
be applied t4> many cases in which Sir J. FraitiT has seen 
the death of the god annually as a rite for the securing 
oi tlm strength of the s^pecicf^. and, indeed, it is hard to 
see bow- nny of the original tlieory of the (jWden Bonffh 
eontd logically “ lie held to survive: moreovci i the uhe of 
Hrc agidiiKt the Ibik^cs is one of its most constant ust^s 
in VckIjc ritimb im idea wiiich ia doubtless a more 
primitive form of the lielief in witchci-aft. But tlie 
til rowing of discs ami the tolling of wheels iiri? much 
more likely lo be direct floii Nptdis, aa is suggested hv the 
muml white skin icpresenting the sun for which iiii 

* Rcliuclu Ciilitr, Ft :ia, a. J. 
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Aryan and n ^udm strive at tlic Muhilvrata of the winter 
solstice. 

Xow the actutti faets of tito offeriii^A made to the sun 
tn \vliicb Jtorwji figure are veiy scantj* though iniportant 
Our chief authority is Festus, when, in connoxioit with 
the October Horse at Ronie,^ he iticiitions that tlif 
l^oecdminonians used to offer a lior.Hc to the Wiudn on 
Jlmint Taygetos, M&Lleriitg its ashes, oftcr it had been 
huntcrrl, to the winds; that the Jllyrian tribe of Snllentiui 
offered to their Jupiter, calJed Meoauia, a horse which 
they threw alive into tli« flamea; and that the Ithodinns 
each year used to tln:t>w into tlie sea finudviffua B<iii 
gmifectatwi, tiie reason given being </««/ ig tali vehieuh 
/ertnr c i>itnr«uv/< i ai «»i rfitm. From tiiese cases 31 , Re i nach 
deduces the ruJc that the horse was primitively Immed 
aiive or drowned : lie recognizes that the notice of Festua 
does not refer to actual drowtiiug of horses at Rhodes, 
thougli the passuge has t>fteii loeii cited for that purpose ' 
and though it is possilile that tlins to take it improves 
the sense of the citation. He holds further that, white 
in course of time the actual drowning of hniweii was 
abandoned, the car or cars ivere atill set on fire, and that 
once the chariot horses—originaily hut one horse—were 
burned. But both these assertions ate purely conjectural, 
and, what is more important, there is no proof offered 
that the gift ilieory of sacriHce is not reolly tiie idea at 
the bottom of the liies. If, as even 31 , Keiuach admits, 
it is an early view that tlie sun has a chariot and horses, 
and, indeed, is rcprcsculed ns a horse, the offering to be 
made to llse god %vould iiaturally be a horse and chariot 
together ur sejiamtcly: it is perfectly true that to present 
the god thus with the means of his locomotion, is at the 
same time u means of making him stronger and better fit 
to carry out his function of traversing the lieaven, but 

* i4f>* ny 
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this fttcfc 18 in no wny iueousifiteiit witli tUe wenfice beitij: 
p, ^nft. It is ofU'ii forgottfln Umt tbe gift theory ol 
•uucriGce allowa of two different applicaliona of the gift ■ 
in the one case the gift is mainly intended to make llie god 
nTopitioiis to the giver ; it strengthens the god doubtlcM, 
hut the ehief aspect in the tiiind of tlie offerer is the 
favour of the gwJ, not tlie strengthening of the god : in 
the other the offerer seeks hi the inaiu to strengtlien the 
g.:Kl,oE course with the idea of scouring hi« favour, hut 
not with tiiat as the more immediate point on whicii his 
aim is dsed. in Iwtii coses, however, the attitude of the 
offerer is that of oue who presents : in magic rite pure 
And simple the performer produces eflects. and is neither 
All offerer nor a Auppliniit There is no possibio way to 
pi-ovo that magic is older than SAcrifiw or vice versa. 

Applying the«a principles we can see at once that the 
throwing of the ears in the water may have been simply 
A iimgie rite : we are not told that they were offered to 
the god, though they were consecrated to Id in : the 
offering, indeed, won id lie in the cortseeratioii rather than 
in the throwing into the sea. Hut in tlie case of the 
offering to the Winds, or, According to PausAiuaa,* to 
Helios ou Taygetos, the qeremcniy was clearly an offering, 
AS in the case of the offering of the Sallcntini to their 
god. According to Featua the ashes of the horse in the 
case of the former offering wore scattered to the winds 
to lie borne far and wide, and it would he vain to deny 
that this is intended to secure prosperity, probably for 
the crops and the cattle. But lie re again we have no 
iiued to see in the rile tlie opeintion of magic pure and 
simple : if the horse is burned os an offering to the suii, 
and b at the same lime conceived as being closely 
connected witli tlie mu. which ia regarded sometimes as 
II horse, hoinctiiiiea as borne In a chariot, tlien it is ccrtaia 
that the animal is at the lime of sficritke distinctly full 

‘ iti, ‘iO. i. 
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of iha divine ^sseiice: the fis-e, Eoo, ift clo?Le]y toiiiiyctotj 
with tli« fiuu^ and th^ eiridei-» of tlie vlciiiii tmmt cikarly 
have divine poteney m them, 

M- ftciiuLch deiluco^ fi'oin the ritual tliut the idea that 
ii 1ion$e idioald otferEHl to Fcs^itloii iss deriviMi rroiii the 
pnicticc df thn>ivin^ the liorwn into the water as a piece 
flf stm magic. But cWrJy thk is contrary to all 
probability* and runa coiintor to tlie fact that as early as 
iJoHier^ we hiid olleriuga of auiianls luiwk to rivci's, 
incladin^ horsea. The origiii of the oflering may he 
found in the fiict Uiat the wjivea of the aea are regularly 
regarded m lioraes by primitive iumgiaation. and the 
dioicb of mumal might be dictated by timt factn The 
essential principle is that the oflering of any animal may 
be due to many diiferetil causes, and that, it ia inipo« 3 ible 
to construct ti priori tlicoiies of the development of 
Kacritice and to iredHt on adapting the facts to them, without 
perverting the interpreiatiou of leligious phenoniena, 

>L Keinoch ia doubtless led into tiis attitude to wards 
the problem of the origin of rcligioa by the view% upon 
which he iiislsin, tiuit the begiindnga of religioiiB* belief 
are to bo traced among primitive savages such aa now 
exist in various parljs of the cartJr He comiiiciidH- 
3d. Lhirkheiin for not even dealing wttVi the obvious 
objection that primitive savages do not reail_v exhit at the 
present day^ and that tlio primitiveness of the alleged 
savage may consist in the fact that lie is tiic production 
of ance^itors M'ho Iiave wandered from the track of 
progresa into sujH^rstitions which have presented the 
d^ivclopaicnt of ilie race. It is idle to regard this theory 
as alisuni, for ii is impo^^lble wen to make it pixibable 
that it b J the world la not young nor is the life of man 
young, and arguing from tiie iiierejy eiupirica! pr4nt of 

^ flhti, xii* SUsngfl ti^r |». ir»7. taktA 
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vk‘W it in ck*nr tluit tlie posfltbility tliui: di^Vrent tact's 
have dcvelD|ied different forms of roligious Ijcliof is 
utxlciiinble, Jlc>ac« tlio only real prograss wliich can lie 
made in the tield of religious iiivcatigatiou fs not to lie 
aoiiglit ill the sphere of rlisscoveriug the origin of religioti, 
which is ptoperJy a fundauichlal problcin of philoaoptiv. 
not of science, hut In that of nri'anging religious 
pheitutiieiKi under duUnite categories and ti-ociug when 
evidence allows tlic developnionts of religions beliefs. 
Where no evidence is available, It is the duty of teliginii 
as a science to note tlie fact and not fill in the blank bv 
wild cotijectute. 

The extraoj'diuary dangers of tlie it j/t'ioyi practice of 
reasoning are neatly revealed in Sir J. Fraster's latest 
theory of totemlsiu,^ He now suggests that the totem 
is the place of deposit of the agiils of man, or of his souls 
if he is taken us iiaving more than one*; initiatiott 
ocratnohiea ho shows often take the form among savages 
of a second birth after a simulated death,* the i^at object 
being pernuinontly to transfer the soul to some external 
object for greater safety, a rite carried out especially at 
the danger period of pubeHy. The theory is sopiiortwl 
by tlie evidence tlint the Butias of .Sumatm. who believe 
that man has seven or three soqUs, bold that one is always 
external to the man, but tiiat whenever it dies the man 
dies alsa But, unfortunately for tbe theory, Sir J, Fraaer 
frankly states iLut there is no evidence that the external 
souls of tliorie people are held to be in tlie totem. This 
somewhat serious difficulty is removed by laying streaM 
On the secrecy of savages, especially concerning xit 
importnni a thing a» the location of the soul, with which 
the mmis lift- is bound up. In support of this view 

* flinliffr iA^ li, 
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Sir »T. binxcr <]uoLe:t tlio tivjdenc^ of Hoso and 

MooLknigail' that oiio of them lived for rourteeii years 
with the Ihana before rcaliaing tlie tiaportaqce of one of 
their histitutions, The fact is noteworthy and is of 
coarse paralleled iu the case of Mr. UoAvitt in Australia, 
but Sir d. Frazer fails to draw' from it the obvious con- 
el usioti that to build hypotheses on the practices of savages 
is inlinitely more dangerous than to erect them on the 
records of classical and Indian antiquity, for the latter 
Were not handed down by students of ethnology under 
the bins of theory and dealing with peoples to w'hose life 
they are essentially atrangera h3’ birth, by language, aud 
bj’ mental capacity. If it bo objected that it is possible 
to obtain from these trities explanations of the real 
meaning to them of the rites tliej* follow', the replj- is 
that of M. Beinach,* himself a Knit believer in the doctrine 
of the homogeneity of religion, namely-, that the accounts 
given by peoples of their rites are normally subject to 
grave doubt, since they represent, not primitive views, 
but reHections on these views; he enforces his doctrine 
bv the case of tlie theory held bj’ most savages that their 
totems are ancestors, which is in Jiis view a mistake. 
Eijuall^' on Sir J, Fraser's view moderu savages do not 
understand the origin of their totemistic worship, for 
they certainly do not ascribe it to the source alleged by 
Sir J. Fraser* 

III one not iiniiiiportant respect M. Ketnach*s views 
differ for the better fiom those of Sir J. Fnizer in tbut 
he prefers the evidence of classical antiquity to the eon- 
chisions drawn from the exauiinatlon bj* aiithropol^sts 
wiih preconceived theories of the rites of savage tribes. 
Ujihappil}' bis attitude towards the Vedic and Indian 
evidmicc is prejudiced by the error which lie has made of 
considering that for primitive religion it is useless to 

' Tri^4 ^ Bornet^^ Hi 90 Acqtj, 
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Kciircli III th& y^d&, ap idm apparently ^tjneriiterJ by tlie 
Ijeliiif tliat the Veda contains nothin];,^ but the liyniua on 
wliidi -Max M til ter foniLded his uiytUological tlieories. 
'I'lio diRfidvaiitagea of tins view are curiously illustrated 
by his treatineui of the possible eonuexions between 
Indian and Greek arL "fi^e nude statues of the Tirthn- 
kams are held by hi in to he certainly derived from tlio 
Eirehaic type of Apollo which llouriahed in Greece iti 
the middle of the sixth century itCn he snggestfi^ 
that eitlicr a statue of this type w-as taken at an early 
date to India, whert^ it served as a model for the wooden 
statues which be assumes preceded thoae in bromsen or 
that when the Jaina artists Ifegan after the Christian era 
to erect statues in stone the}" sought forarelmic specimens 
of Greek art to serve os models, and ehwie tliCfSe which 
they cakulatod to \m contemporary with the period of the 
diiia Mabrivira. lu supjiort of this theory be mentions 
the fact tlmt an ivory tigiire of a priest and one of a lion 
found at Epbesos show similarities to Hiiddhist art. He 
also argues that the seated liguies of ttie Euddha are 
reaUy derived, like tbe seated ligines of Gaulish goda, 
with liinhft cimsedp from ail ancient Ionian prototj'|ic of 
the sixth century li.O. It is pcrieotly clear that there is 
no possible ground for atipporiing these hypotheses s tbe 
iiunlity of tbe xlaina alatiiea is of definite religious 
piirtKK^c, wliilc that of the A|>Qlln statues bus no such 
siiupic originr and tlie attitude of the iigurcs of the 
buddhu is a perfectly natural Oriental, as it is also 
a Gallic, attitude, wlille it is difficult to say whidi of 
M, Heinach'u iheories of the coniiesioa between the Greek 
Hurk of the sixtk centun^ ikc, ami tlio Indian is the uiore 
iniprobahle. 

Another striking instance of the error of ignoring 
Indian evidence iiisy be adduoec]. Jn a verv interesting 

* Chitu, ft I, CS-ft, 
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stmly* of tli« leK^inl of tlio siirterinpii of froaietlijeue 
M, Rcinacii finds tbat in orij/iii tl»o euglo wos a bird of 
prognostication wlncb was attoebt'd tinaly by imiMiling 
it or by soins other siuiiliai' inuans to the front of the 
tempioH of Gruecfl—possibly at an earlier date to tiie 
front of any hoiiHC—as is apparently the view of 
Miss Harrison,* in onlcr to avert wit iutUiuiices and in 
apccioi the lightning. Tliis bird, the foreseeing, Pro- 
metbens, was the piototype of the god Proinetbeus, the 
death of the bird lieing in complete baruiony witli the 
ritual slaying of a gtal cither to oat the body as a sacra' 
mentor to xiso the akin for a inascarade. When, however, 
influences from the north changed woniorphisui to 
aiitbropomorphism, Prometheus was deemed to be a man 
and the eagle came to be tbs iKiwer which tonaented 
bill), just as the boar which slew Adonis is originally the 
god himself. The connexion of the eagle with the theft 
(if fire is due to ttic faet that tlie eagle flies higlieat of all 
birds and may justly be deemed to fetch the fire from the 
sky, while the difficulty of obtaining tire in early times 
and tlie freiiuciit resort to theft to secure it explains why 
the action was reganJed as a theft. 

This is a very captivating theory, and its eViief defect 
tics in the incorrect view tliat xaomorpihkm is a thing in 
time liefore and differcnl assontially from aiilhropo- 
tnorphUin. Hence ii. Rcmaclx insists that the eagle is 
the origin and object of worship for itself, and biiuga it 
more or less artificially tor logical reasons into eoniicxioii 
with the lightning. But the obviouH solniton pointed to 
by the Vedic evidence is tliat the eagle is the ligbLning 
itself, and this fact explains at once the iirholc situation : 
if the eagle is cuiiaidercd to bo the form of manifestation 
of the lightiiiug, the ii.*ic of the eagle on the t-eiiipte front 
in order to avert lightning becotnes at once in iianiiony 
with the general primitive views of man on magic. 

' <r Hrflitiam, Iv, CS-Pl, * Soe KulaMb, iv, 0!, ti. 1. 
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llariaover, iiw fact that the ca^le ljrin|pt down tlii" 
U^htnin^ iH at onee c^cplaiitorj, rikJ it is not n^csssaty to 
OHifuiiie that an. oritriival ea^le worship lias bten kt^r on 
with a ditfereiit fonu o£ religion. Where, in 
cffcctp M. He1nac}i seta j^ktry„ tiiere is no need to Jwe 
more than tln^rtomorphic conceptions of a divinity not in 
itself an aniJisal at all, bnt tho lightning. Hie reason 
why the lightniug was thought of m in eagle fomi may 
well be due to the fact of the bird a lofty flight^ but the 
essential point is that we have no reason in this case to 
see any worship of the bird }ier sc: it is perfectly con¬ 
ceivable that it was so womliipped^ hut it is clearly 
contrary to sound method to go beyond the facts which 
adequately explain the myth without an^^such assuinpiioii. 
A further point of doubt must lie in the view buggesioii 
fii'st by Lang^ that the practice of human stealiug of Hre 
is the origin of the myth of the stealing from heaven : 
it is iHUcli simpler to suppose that, if the fire is in the 
sky, it was thought natural that its being brought down 
was a theft t tho ludiau idea is so expressed as to favour 
this view rather tlmn tho view taken by Ijing. There 
remains stilt intact the view that the mode of punishment 
of Pixmiethcus w^as suggested by the treatment of the 
Cagle on Greek temples, Tho Idea is higeuious, but it is 
not proved to bo correct. All that can be gatheiied from 
the passage of Pindar (Of. xiii. 20-2) which forms tlic 
atarting-fKjint of M. Reinochk cmielufilons is that the 
figure of an eagle was placed on the temple. For this 
we Jiavc a clear juirtilkl in the solar disk with wings used 
in Egyptian temples: this usage is asiierted by ^l.Reimich 
to be tho result of syncretism between un eagle ami the 
auii as protectors of the temple, hut we are nut rcr|uired 
to accept this theory uiileSB we hold hb Lheoty^ of the 
jKMiLion of the eagle. It is much simpler to regard the 
symbol os the rtqucsentatiou t>f the sun as an uugle, which 
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iR a parallel concept to the idea of the eagle as lightning. 
Karlj* religion is tbeTiomerphic m ita conceptions as well 
as anthropomorphic: early religion is also BOint'tiine.'v 
given to out-and-out ^oolatry, hut not every divine atiiinnl 
wfts once actually worahipped jwr k, "Die eaact origin 
of the fable of tho punifilnnent of Prometheus innat 
therefore he left vague, It is clear, however, that the 
Vedio iiivth alreadv ^ regards the action of the descent of 
fire in the form of lightning and the fall of rain there¬ 
with as a «p«!ds of theft, and the development of a myth 
Like that of Promethens is not very diffleoll. 

A- FiERRiEnAi.E Keith. 
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In the interest of Vedic interpretation a brief reply to 
Or. Fleet's note on the topic of tho Indian da}'* Is re(|nisitc. 
Ill his view the facts of the Rtgveda are to be brought into 
harmony with the views of later India, in mine they ate 
best explained by the facts of the Indo-European reckoning 
of time. That reckoning is held by the stondard 
rtutliorities on the question, with an unanimity which is 
eoncliisiv* of the strength of the evidence, brkfty 
sumniarixed aliove (p. 144), to liave been primarily by 
nighte. a fact due to the view that night preceded day. 
mid therefore If one expreaaion were used night was the 
imtural one. Unlesa and until Dr. Fleet attempts to deal 
witli the Bvideneo on this subject, I must aaaiime that he 
V8 unable to refute it. If, however, this evidence Is not 
refuted, tlien it follows by tlie simplest process of 
reasoning that It is both legitimate and natural to aacribe 
to this source the reckoning by nights which appears hers 
and thero in tlie l{i{/vetltt and the oecaatonal oceurrence in 

I Etlnomltrlil, JAOS. xwi, 1 ii«m. 
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cl^^ical or |>ost-Ve<!ic Ht^mtureoE plinwos \n wliich ingUt 
pr(icedt>s dny. 

BtiL Dr. Fleet addui^eR evidence wLiieh in liin opinion 
tihowB that ilayLitnCj the cider aiater oE the nie'ht, made 
Ixstore tlio has stood lirsit in the reckoning of the 

whole Hindu civil Jjiy from the earliesL tinio to whieh we 
can trace the matter thick without entering into ttie reafiii 
of speculation For this remarkable theory he ziddiicca 
a single pnswige from the Ri{fvtda in wjjich it is iiaid that 
the sister (i.e. night) has given place to lier older sbter 
(liawn, he, day). This verse ocenrti in i, 124- 8: it might 
perhafis have oecuri-ed to Dr, Fleet, had he thought over 
the ptts^sage, that the phi'ase " given place " iyrfnim dm/Jt-) 
hardly accords with his stateiuent tliat day is “made 
l>!^fore tlie night "h and if he had turned to the immediately 
preceding hyintij i, 12M. D, he would Jiave discovered that for 
his assertion tliery was a complete disproof ; in that verfic 
we are told that tlic dawn is born from the dark (night), 
tfmtr'l kfjfnAd and vcitsc 7 presents us with the 

picture of night preceding ilay* m it precedes it filso in 
i. 124-, 8.* It might be sutlicient to leave the matter thus, 
proving eoiictusivcly the bdlrtcy of Dr Fleet’s argumenl, 
bn I the exposure of the ftdlaey may Wrll be followed by 
the explanatiion nf it: it ia due to a simple miatranslutioti 
of wliich has liteen t4ikfn aa referring to age 

udiile it rcfarH to itiiportancc. its. etyiiiologicah normah and 
regnlar Rigvcclic meaning. 

The Rigvedia evidence Lherefore ahows that night 
prece^ica day, not day night, oven in tlic cited to 

prove the contrary. The other crucial pai^^age adduced 
by Dr Fleet is a etory from the Salupitthit linthman^r 
according to which BnijApati created the gods and the dtiy, 
and the Awnma and night. Doubtless it is on this passage 
til at Dr Fleet bases Ida view that the day was inad^-* 
before the night, though he does not say so explicitly. If 
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fio the following criticisms apply, iivitli fatal effect, to his 
coateptio/K In tlio rii-st pSiiccv the i^daj'Kdtui is as 
cotiipared \rith the Rujwda a very lute aud proves 

nothing for the Rigvedic perierf. In the seconci place, the 
story has absoUitely no truce o£ iieing a reflection of 
popular l^elief at all! it js one of the nuiubeu-less vcE^ioiis 
of the relatioPH of the gods and the Astims: the gods 
uuturally conic Ijcforc the AsuruH in order of dignity and 
are essentiall^v bright; therefore the Asnras are places! 
second and connected ’ivith night. This wniild Inevitably 
Iws tlie case even if iti the pi>pnlar opinion night came 
before day at the time of the Bmlnnaim: here that point, 
liowever, need not arise: the facts are as stated by me 
(p. 144) that iiiglit and day appear aj9 separate entities in 
the Brnhinat^as, m that cither caw serve to designate the 
combination of both, our wiotkm “day"\ In the third 
place. Dr. Fleet s argwinewt rests ow a in bunderstanding of 
the meaning of the Brclhiiiana pas-^ge, a ni is understanding 
for which he, and not iiiy predecessor, the ^Jistiugciisliei] 
translator of the Sfthipathu is to blame* The 

Bnihmana deals with the creation of the gods fi-om the 
upwani breath of the creator, and of the A suras from 
the downwarfl: there is no qmtstion of temporal ^cquenee 
ill the production in the original. 

With these two argariients dismissed ns mere errors of 
interprclatinn, it ia neodless to dwell long on the other 
conslderations adduced. It would liave gratiH^-d IVofeasor 
Pischel to have his view of the decadent character of 
Vedic life coiiHrmed by Dr. Fleet's ingenious discovery 
that the ntghi was the natural time for revelry, and that 
Ihia is referred to in Ri^vedu, iv, IG, 10, But where is 
there the slighieT^t evidence of this cstraordinary 
statement in the Vedic literature, which knows no nocU^ 
AVronie I Night is to the \'ecJii: Indian the norinai time 

* Kliv, 13 (tratq^ of S^^, *‘An4l bv the dowun'oril Ij-romhiog 
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for sleep: so, for iristniice. XaeikotrtaB wisU for Kis Father’a 
Jmppine.9S is ^at«] with the wools tmkitam ttiMA 
III hiisj ioterpretation oF Itiifietiti, viii, 20. 3 
Dr. FJut‘1 hus overlooked the faet Ltiat All k-Miaik tloc« not 
mean “ after the nightbut uieons niiroiigh the nights". 
I do not know how Dr, Fleeb construes presmtublv 

M en ubioti ve. or possibly genitive, hut itpither con- 
efcruetion hjw tiny eAiBtonce in Vedic Sanskrit,* nnd that it 
isaeensiitivfl is proved, if bhero were need for proof, by 
cawH like s. 77. 2, ya,.,/,. dti kifd{Kik, The p^ij^ago 
therefore meuns, not. os Dr, Fleet, ' We make oblations to 
yoo two bo^Iay . , . . after the night." but “ wc invoke 
you twoto-dfiy . . . throughout the nighta ", i.e. continuully. 
The example is very Liitoreiiting: not only does it make 
nonsense of Dr. Fleet’s explaTiation of iv. Id. lU, but it 
shows how pcrsiateiit the use of the tei in " night ’’ aa 
equivuknt to our -‘day" was that it could bp ii.sed 
nlou^ido of the word « to-day". The nan arguuieut of 
l>r. Fleet is perhaps even worse; the term dit&initnL 
tlie name of a siicrilice was " pi-ohahly chosen Ijecaitae 
the pnntipal part of the ceremonial was done during the 
night ■*, 'I'here is not only no evidence for this ftesertion. 
hut It is alniohitely contrary to fact. Tlie was 

part of a twolve day rite of which t)m first and lost davs. 
which are included in the daiimh'u, were Atiraira 
cepenioiiies. involving a in id night earoiiMe, while tlio other 
dnya did not have this form. Accordingly we are lo 
conclude tlijit the term tltOtijUtret. was chosen to designate 
nights udicH tliere were no nocturnal pwrfornianci-s? and 
the term Dvadasfiha was applied Lo tlic whole rite, which 
included at the beginniug aud the cud these uociunml 

^rfonuaiiMs. Lueujf u non. tncemlo to a t,iOKt inciedible 
degree. In view of the fact that night regularly precedes 
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that the Attempt to argue that the oi^er in Uigvf^h, 
vi, 9. 1, d/ictjf ca Jfcffnci^a dlttir drjmimk is iiietrieal m 
ahaurd, for the simple reason that the oppoaite order ^s caiid 
need explanation, not the aetiml order found. And 1 tiiUAt 
again point out that to [mpnrt^ the ooneeptioD of tifhi into 
any early Vedictext is a ptiilk^ prhitipii of the worst 
kind: the idea b wot found oven in the early SCitra 
iiterature: it romes into t]io late Grhyaa donbtJesfa from 
eontemporary astronomy , ajid tliattho systeni of astronomy 
which it represents is not onriy Vedic slionid by this tiine 
l>e well known.^ 

Why» theiit it may be asked ^ was the term ii/iordj'm used 
for the comblnatfou of night and day, seetiij^ that night 
preceded day m the Rlgvedic conception^ and not tiormally 
mtey<f/x+nir ? There are two obvioa^j comtidcrations wdiieli 
may, nnitoisJ, have led to Uie practice: in the first place 
eonsidcratlons of euphony are obviously in favour of 
n/nLunuim, and these were reinforced by tln> natural and 
obvious preference pf Vedie for the deck-nsiou inJn 
the aecond place the Rifjtfdti, as have scen^ classes the 
dawn or day as the gieatur, more iinportaut, sister of ilie 
twOi and ilia iiiorc important thing temis to cotne Indore 
ihe less impirtant in thought and speech alike_" That 
the use of aA&mtm resulted in tlie feeling that day in 
point of fact preceded nigUt may be conjecLured; but 
J>r Fleet Uda not adduced a Kingle f^tatenmnt. to timt etfect 
from the Vedic litei'ature^ and his collection of instances 
from the &iiapfithfj HrdfLnuuia, which for some obscure 
reason he appears to think of as supporting his case, 
contains a couple of iiitereating exampk-s fruin the latest 
parts of that work showing that m formal fitatements of 

1 Tli^ituiati ,1 |i. 1™, 

* Sw f/rmmPHirr, J J W*c!kflrnapcJ^ 

{^nrpuni. ik^ L tU.'i acc^, 'Hia auu- fnlbi irndvlr ni the: VArlLiknf^e 

4 dtiii A, Uf r&linu^ U, ± 34 p |iir«M£rlbirag |iriority for tlio Ujum imporuml 
wnnl niaf Qiat with loWol- tncmi^ Qn an unattJgoikB priridp^e die Urnii 
i^fltafirathmilnra i» nlwayx thangh tbff aotiml ortleV fia 
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tl»c imniber oi day» aii<l in the year tlio nightA 

cuuld l» placed tirst aa readily as the days (xij 1. 2. 10, ! 1 
and xii, 3.2. a luwt gratifying continnatioti of my vj^w. 
As in tlie Sttletjxilha so earlier also: AoniellmcA day la 
pl&cei] Iwforc night in order of dUcuBaidu, oa ivUeii 


Mitra and tlie day precede Varnya and the niglil*; 
AOtnctiniea the nights precede tl^e days, as in di/<j)¥yri 
Aiynitfttktt. ii. 2. 4, a passage of {.'dtiaiderahle intcrcat Jis it 
incidentally shows that the day waa even then regnrded ns 
night plus day; it runs Sainsttnivatsai'Wiydh- 

'lulrii vfihnsrUni titunwUi eiw rutrlr upmt- 

vtinll in:amir aJtdul-, it Is undeniable that here the 
general term ct/endm is cxplfliried by the two elcment-s 
nitfir and rj/ttHti, and tlpat the order is night plus dny. 
When in a later portion (iii, 2. 2) of tlia saina text, 
tinquestiunably of later date, we ttnd days and uightit 
menbioTied in that order, tliera is, as ahvoys, notliiftg to 
shiiw that the order is based on tlie view that nTglit 
follows day. But to inuUlply examples would i>e tedious, 
atid one more may snfKce to aliow that riAonJftsi lias no 
referciioe to natural order: tlm Agnihotra is tine of the 
most importani of Vedic sacriBees, and is to be performed 
every day i(/j/irtyerfjritr, in the piiraauologj'of liie Aitnrt.ya 
Jtriihi)ut}ui‘ i this means, nsia explained at leiigtii, that it 
is tti lx* offered aflur Nunset, and ;is soon as the sun hots 
risen, showing as }dainly as powibie tlnit night precedes 
day, ami that each is reckoned os a single unit; if, it Is 
pointed out, the rule of otlhring lie fore sun rise in followed 


as for itifitnnce in pi-ovided by the ^tUapatha 
then the result Is that the Agiiiliotra is otiereil only 
finyfflyiir, on attcraate dnyn. i.e. after sum54<t and iKdorc 
Bunrise, wholly in the period of the niglit, Nothing Ia 
more cluvrocLerislic than the words of the Aitareyu, 
V. 2!», «: rxa ha vil nhotiUmi/os UjdJti jiuAof* yo 'HtatiiUe 
mynvi jfUiMy utfiVir tiie word ahordtra evideutly 

■ ap. ta. ii, J. r. S. * r. BH-30. * UU i 1, 1 wqfl- 
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had TIQ aigiiifitMitiaii rtf the pv^cedeuce of day before 
night. How natnrelly to the Indian mind the view that 
nightfall began a new period cjccurrcd can he seen in tlie 
lioiuely case of the milking rtf the cow. as in the 
d^^hIrf,VI1we/«, iv, U- 13 . wliere evening (jfttj/orpi). siiorning 
(prtifnf). “I'l midday are given in order, and iu the 
constant use o£ the fortii never the reverw;, 

and the persistence of this view in the popular mind la 
recorded for us by liie epic in tho sense of oiir 

"daily", nad by other evidence to wliidi Professor 
Hopkins has kindly called my attention,^ 

The thwry that night followed day in the couceplioii of 
the Vedic Indian rests therefore npnn tije mistranslation 
of Vedic passages, and the failure to recognise iti (i/iortifiw 
the Eornifttioii of a word on conaideratioiis of euphony and 
importance; so far fnini being supported by a single 
Vedic passage, it is flatly twritradicled by several, mid it 
also flatly contradicts tlie eienientaiy fact that TcekoniHg 
by nights is by its eonncxion with the in son, the griisat 
marker of time, one of the moat primitive forms of 
reckoning. Kor in the remarks of Dr. Fleet, which follow, 

do I find anything which requires a reply. 

A. Bkhiueijalk Keith, 


THE INDIA’S DAY 

1 w'fjnld make » few rein arks, aw (f hojH') my last 
contrlhutioii to this discnasioii, on ttie only details in 
Professor Keiths paper which tali for notice from among 
the iri'i'levant matter with which the point at issue has 
iKitm overlaid, 

1 ^IiIb nrHaltr in JAOS, **iT, U IWSW. h I* noUJtl ihnt tlul 

ruiMnfie of there referrisH to is i, (ftoL Vfi), lit 

U prove* ill Sfl iiil«ns»ti!tB 'ra-y liow ' 

A ttcw dny IwKWi witli IlllflU! noiconlirg 10 U (l»y flfSt odd 

oiaht was ewEietl far tbo hiJih of Ymui i ** iliva 

ibere'cawe inio telnjf m mnrnjw "; in ths, epicipo* rasfrn. im* nonuolly 
denotw ft iilfty VwglnttiniT with n-itirtui- 
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In thi‘ verMi JtV, 1. 124. 8, the hiijKkriAiit wnrtJn lire not 
}/6nim diTiifr, “ has [lEaou ” ; thei'e is no referonca to 
the first ni^lit unJ day. Thuv' are flv<(we ji/di/iuyttu 
It does not floeni to matter much whether these are 
traiLHhted hy " to the elder sister” or by "to tlie greater, 
more importaut, sister”; even the latter rendering np]>eflra 
to mark Dawn, i.e* Day, ns tlie senior sister of Night, 
But it doM seem to me tiiat even in the Rigveda the 
word jyiiyag, when used, as liere, to qualify n noun of 
relntioDsiiip, is to bo titnisiated fairly by "elder”. Tin's 
common-sense view is the one which Griffith took;— 
‘■'file sister <|uitteth, for tlie elder sister, her place.”‘ 
So also Profewstn' llacdoncll has cited this verse ns 
describing Dawn as the "elder" sister of Night.* And 
(Jeldner tells ns that jydyas docs mean tiUfr, "elder”, 
here, and gives as another instance HV, 7. 80. ti, where 
the word is in contrast with kaniyas, "younger”.* Thus 
it is not the case tliat I have niislmnskLed the Uigvwla in 
order to make it harmooiee with later Indian siew's; 
I ha VO followtu] scholars ivhose authority in undeniable, 
and have taken ita statemtnt just os it stands. 

By way of giving "a complete disproof' of my tinder^ 
standing of that vciise, and of exposing a " fallacy ” which 
has been set up by himself, not by me, Professor Keith has 
referred to s'crst; fl of ilie itnincdiAtcly preeeding hviibii. 
No, 123. which is also a hymn to Dawn, 1 had not 
overlooked that hymn (nor some others) when 1 wrote, 
Diit 1 found and still find notliing anywhere oppitecd to 
what is said jn hymn 124, vei-se 8. And, as an incidental 
matter. I venture to dispute rrofes-sor Keith's neenracy in 
rendering iukni t^yuiM (liymn 123, veislj ff) 

as telling us that "the dawn is Ijoni from the dark 
(night)." The wo«l is kriiflmut, wJiicli is found again 

" /fytHMJ trf /iflV^ri<lh VoL J, 

* I Vrfic JJ, 4H. 

* hrr Higndt in AiuiHiht, ivl. I, i;kH>arF, a v, jjjrljrtt 
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in n HiiiiiiliiiT idif® ill vorsu I of tile hymn, W lisit 

iii^iilhie or neutar woni for “iii|rhi" h there. ^hicL 
\va (Xrtild supply in appcKiitioii to it T Night is 
n I way a a femiiiiiio in Simakrit. And according to the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary Arrhiftjsai hi here the ahlattve 
o! sehimirz^, dunkclh§U^ ♦^hlackneaa, darkiie 4 «'"; 

so that tho words say '"the resplendent dawn has iieiui 
Imni from the darkuossi."" But I find nothing here of 
any force agaiimt the HtateEiieiit in hymn ls!4» verae 8, 
about Dawn, i.en Day, being the elder sister of Ktglit: 
every dawn of course emerges, or iu |>oetical tenns is 
lioni, from the darkness (or even, if we like, from the 
night) which tins gone Ijefore IL 

Aa regards the words ati in KV, 8. 

I was guided, not only by Griffith a translation,—" When 
night hath passed^ but also by 51 as 5lUller^s remark in 
SEE, 1^2. 110, where he said that the accent marks 
kskii^^h here as a genitive. And Wo invoke you twu 
tO'day after the niglit'* seems i|uite aensibk ; whereas 
** Wo invoke you two lo-day tlmmghont ihe nights"’ reads 
like imiiseiuio* iu addition to nut suiting the prosier time, 
lietweeii daivn and sunrise, for worsliipping the A^vins- 
If the governiikQiifc of a genitive by fli!i is to be given up, 
tlieiit l^oing taken with iotJaiiHih ns Llie accimtlvc, 

the meaning will be :—We invoke you two tu-day 
lieyoud <Le. after) many nighta"; npj>arently witli tlie 
idea:—We invoke you tnoFuing after morniing/" Hoa- 
everi thin is only an incidents) detail, not 1>tiaring in any 
^vay on the real issue: the verse was intifxlneed by 
PioEesaor Keith, not by me. 

The order of the stateinentH iu the ^atapulIia-Briihiiiaiia, 
11. 1. B. 7. 8, places iVajapatis ervaiiun of the goda and 
the birth of light before Ids creation of the Asiimsi and 
the birth of darkness. So 1 realiy cannot sco anything 
>viiiug in my Saying that lie creaivd the gmls ami “ then ” 

*> H^ru o/ihr. Rti/wlit, roE US, p. 
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the A^uraa; the '"tcToporal Berjiience "* b clearly tnarked. 
As to anotlier point of accuracy, the Brahinaiia cortainly 
K 4 iya tliat Frajlipfiti ti'eatwi the Asuraa by what is rendErctJ 
in the traiij*liitiori by "downward breat-binj^ 
pniiiah}. But 1 do not find any basis in it, either in 
ProTessor tmiislation or in the text itself, for 

Pi'ufeswor Keith's sLuteineut that he created Lhe gods* from 
Ills " npwai-d breath TJie test only says that Prajapati 
created the gods difyiu which the translator has 

reuderwl hy (the breath of) hia mouth *\ 

i cited thcKie two piragraphs of the fSatapatlia oa being; 
intr<xiuctory to para. IL This last by the oi-der of its 
statomeiit'i gives the sAine teiiipoml ^queuce", and 
places the creation of the gods with the birth of light and 
the making of the day Iwifore the creation of the Asiiras 
with the bii'th oE darkness and Lhe making of the night t 
aiifl I do not see how it can be doubted that it was on this 
tiia^sls that I spoke of Lhe day time as having lieen made 
before tlie niglit. Ah to the merits of the psHHagu, no one 
who reads iL witliout prejudice can doubt timt the writer 
looked on the creation of the ABuras os followuiig that of 
the gods, and so went on to place the birth of darkness 
and the ximking of night iirter the birth of liglit and the 
tiiaking of day; and he could not Imvc done that If 
pqpnkar l^clicf had reversed the order and placed the 
night before tlie day* 

Professor Keith says, in reiteration^ with a slight 
vanatioUp of soxnethiiig in Ids fiiat paper, Uiat "night and 
day ap|Hfar m separate entities in the Hrabmiuias, so 
either can servo to deaignute the combination of both, our 
modvm ^day V" I have shawn in my previous paper 
that tbis ds distinctly wrong so far as the Satapatha is 
concerned ; m anyone may sec who will read eltbcr my 
remarks Ip. t) or, better ^ill, the bases on which they 
Ataud. vi^, the translation and the text iiaelf, 1 am not 
able to test so vague a statement, with no specific 
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fefvrctiCii^s, for the other KmliJiiaiiiiS [ but 1 do not 
doubt that they would tje found not to differ tvt>m the 
^ntapathci o« this point, i my inataiiceii from the 
i^tapatlLa, not l>ecaii&E; 1 thovtghi ^*for aoiiie ob^ieure 
reason'' that they fuipport my ccLse,—(whirh, liovvcven 
they do in a geneml \y^y \ — but iiecaufie 1 had to give 
them in onler to show how jVofe&sor Keith, in order to 
support Ills views, has uiisrepiesentcd the Eraiiiminas, 
&f> fur, ttt least, ms the Jalaps11la la eoneerned. He wiys 
that two of iny jn&taiiccs, 11- L 2+ Itl* lb *And 12. 5, 2^ 
give '"u moftt gratifying eontirmatioii " of Ids view, vtr.. 
that tlie night stood before Lhe da 3 'tiine in the vurly 
reckoning of the Indian da)% They do nothing of tht* 
kind: with the other instances, they only show that lie 
wrongly dted the Bruhniaiias aa telling us that the year 
eotiHisted of *^60 niglits [iiisienci of “and "] JtfiO days. 
Of the same natnre is plainly the posaage which he has 
quoted, without giving iLs content, from the Aitai’^'ya- 
Aranyaka, 2. 2. 4. 

iL seems iiicQnHiatcnt, to say the least, on the part of 
Profesaor Keith, to deny any value to the ^atapatha in 
respect of its statements i| noted by m* about the order 
of creatioiL while he elaitiis the work (and by stating 
wrongly what it roally does my) as a quite gi>od 
authority in other rcfij^ects for Ids own case. As to twtj 
other incidcutJvl details:—(1) Professor Keith has tried 
to ridicule the idea tliat iii tlio use of the root viad, 
rejoicCp be glad, e:^tilt, deiigtii or reve) in, lie drunk 
ill RV. 4. IIj- id, there is a reference to revehy at niglit, 
vvidch, lie intiniates^ was quite foreign to the ancient 
LJiiidiis. How' m it, then, that he himself has spoken 
of the firinlMt ceremonies us "■involving a midtiighi 
carouse”? {2) 1 have certainly not said any thing to 
justify the suggest ion that I supiKMC that the conce[.tiDii 
of the or Jutiar day is to be found in any early \ edic 
text. And It is not I who introduced the luiiar day into 
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t!>c discusialori at all: tliis w<Wi done liy Professor Keith 
hitoitclf, by Lis imdeenift refei'ence to the ittndva/r^d. 

) have not denied and do not wish to denj', though the 
evidence adduced eo far la scanty, that, just an wna 
certainly done by f^iae of the later Indian writers, the 
Vedic |M3Cta tuny have soiuetiines denoted the lapse of 
time hy nights rather thtiii days. That, however, aiiioimta 
to no iiture than what lias Ijcen done by souie of our own 
poets, in spoukiug uf stitniiicra or winters in the sense of 
years. But any smith practice is not the point at issue, 
which is. whether they placed the daytime before the 
night, or vice vei^, in the normal reckoning of time. 

In the reckoning of tlip Indian day, the daytime, 
i-unnitig from snnrise to siinHCt, has ceitamly stood lefore 
the night ever since ttie time when the HindCm lirst Lad 
anything in t!io shape of a practical astronomy. As to 
tlie earlier period, my position is that the indications 
given by the £<ntap,^tha-Braliinana, IJ. 1. 6. 11, in saying 
tiiat tlie day was made before tlm night, and before that 
by tiro Jtigveda, 1, 124. 8,5tt uientioiiiiig Dawn, i.c, Day, 
as the cider sister uf Xight, arc, that the case waa the 
aaitic from the earlicfit time to which wc can trace the 
matter Ijack without entering the realm of sjieculation, 

I do not find in either of PTOfeaHor Keiilr'a diaenurae-s 
any tiling touding l<j weaken that position. With what 
may have liceii the Indo-ICnrofienn practice in the still 
more remote period, I am not concerned: and it is absurd 
to suggest, os he lias done at the beginning of Ida second 
paper, timt I simuld apply myself to refuting the evidence 
as to what that piwctico was; I am dealing with India; 
and w-e need only the evidence that is given hy the Indian 
Jiooks. His ioat paragraph contains a compJete ndsatatc- 
ment of the cose, And while, without aaseiiLlng to his 
dictum that the moon is "the greater murker of time", 
I have not the slightest wish to di.sputc that a reckoning 
by nights may have been “one of the most primitive 
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rorina of reckooifig", still the fjuestion hero ia', not wlint 
wc might like to infer from that, but what we actually 
find to have been the cose b India. 

J. F. Fleet. 


pR ATt -Sr aVA N A-PttRVA NI N A RS HATB A N1 

In tile description of the great and terrible ascetic 
Vijv&initra given in the Mah&bliorata, i, § 71. 2914 ff. 
(Calcutta text), we rend in verse 2928 :— 

Cliakardinyam eba lOkaili vni kruddliO nakslintra-Sathpadn 1 
prati-^mvaoO'purvuni tinkshatriitji ebakara yah 1 
gurn-tepa-hatasympi Tri^koh ioranam dadau I 

*' A"*! who, tudeed, in wrath created another world with 

a wealth of stars J who made.- • - 

and gave proU*ction to Trilanku when be wo.^ struck by 
a preceptor's curse.” 

In the second line, which 1 leave untranslated for the 
present, the St. Petersburg Dictionary found the expression 
j)mtill'll no-pilrtwiii. and explained it by sitjiesogl. 
vtraprodi*ii. “promised", with the effect of some such 
rendering aa:—^*'Who made nakshatroa according to 
promise." 

Protap Chandra Roy’s translation (p, 214) goes nearer 
to the mark, in saying: ** . , , who * . . created , . . 
numerous stars beginning with Sravaiia, but fails to hit 
It exactly. 

The meaning is explained partly by the story of 
Viivamitro and Satyavrata, otherwise kno^VTl as TriSafiku, 
as given in the liAuiayapa, t. §§ 57-60 (Bombay text, 
1888): *— 

Trisafika, king of AyOdhyi, wished to celebrate a 
sacrifice the effect of which sliould translate him to heaven 
in bodily form, and suntmoned the sage \ asishtha for 

^ Ck^xapue Muir^s Tol* j, p. 40t ff., frotd Altaoet the 

Mme terl.. 

Jiua 1916. 
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!;uidanc«i m the matter. Vfisialitha said that it cotild not 
be done. The king then went south, to where the hundrixl 
sons of \ asishthn were engaged tii performing austerities, 
and asked for their lielp. They,too, refused : and further, 
(|iiari‘cflin,g with the king over liLs parting words, they 
cursed him so that lie became a Cluu>dfda. Seeing him in 
that guise, his ceiunnelbrB and attendants deserted him. 
In this plight he went to Vjfvamitra, who took pity on 
Him, And began tiie rerjuired Bocrifiec, which, however, he 
could not dtiisii because the gods would not come to 
receive their shares. Thereupon Tiis'amitra raised 
Tri^iiku to heaven in bodily form by His own power. 
Indra, however, and the other gods,declined to ndmit him, 
and hurled liitii, head downwards,* hack towards the 
earth. As he was falling, he called on Vilvatnitra to save 
him. Vj^vauiitra bode him stand fast where he was j and 
then, we are told fg 60 , vv. 20, 21V;_ _ 

rishi-madhyfi sa tejosvi Prajapatir iv^parab I 

Srijan dnkshina-marga.stlian .Saptarshln aparon punah I 

irnkshatra-vaiiiiaiu sparam asnjat krOdha^infirchchhJtah I 


In the midst of the sages that glorious man, like 
another frajapati, being beside himself with wrath, created 
other Snptorshis situated on the way to the South, and 
further ereated another set of nakshutras.” 

.-Vfter that, Visvaniitra threatened to make another 
Indra, ora world without on Indra, and actually began to 
create new gods. And he behaved altogether iiTsuch 
a woy tliat the gods were glad enongh to consent that all 
the new stars should reniuin in the sky, "outside the path 
of the Sun, - and tliat 'IVi janku, head downwards,* should 
stand, like a god, shining in tUeir lustre and followed by 

* A j here furthtir oo. 

» Tf..i L», *on.™lwrb la tto iaiah af tha limit to whiot tha sun flc® 

barL th, o«tb bj ViSvimUra- 

campare tha Blms*rit*.I‘urtro, ft 7. 6. 
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tlii?iii by a rQtiiitieJusifc as if In* had actually realized bis 
ariibiticin and attained heaven in pcraon. 

We thus leara that YiAvamitra created, Rome where in 
tijc dircGtinn of the south pole, a new ^otip oE Saptarshis 
(the iHjven stars of tliQ Groat Bear) * and a new set of 
7kaht}uitm^* 

llio explanation ia completed by aniitlier por^sy^ge in the 

ilahaljImraU, U (Afivatiiedhika-p h I 

we read :~ 

AhaU pilrvarii UtO ratrir m^h ^ukhiidayah smritah 1 
^ravan^adlni nkahniii ritavah sSi^ir-adayah I 

"llic day coirwa first, then the iiigUt; the TOonths are 
declared to begin with the bright fortnight: the nakshatras 
begin with i^ravana; the sea^^ns with Si^ira." 

This gives ns an arrangenient oE the in 

which the list was headed by Bra van a. 

It ia now clear that in the expression which we have 
under coimideration denotes the ■litLfes/iKtm of 

tliat nafncp and ia to Iw taken in the iscnse oE 

Mikenesfl, duplication/, which it has, e,g+fc in j^mti-sirlrya, 
pm^i-c/iUTiiZm, " a " mock * aun, a * mock ' moon,” with 
reEetence to the plieiiOTnenon in which a second sun or 
moon fieems to be standing beside the real one,* I there¬ 
fore tniiiftlate the line thus Who made nakshalras 
headi^ by a second Sr&vana; or in other words:— 

" Who made a duplicate set of the nakshatias headed 
by Bravana," 

* I take thaw m be the four bright aUira *f the Soul-hcro Crd^ with 

ifcjs m ftHil a Cciimdri^ MaI iMrbjipiA wkh m TrlangilH AuxtraliH 

fks thrt aevenUi itair fittlw Eud ol the iBul at the B^r, or uf the |>ole of 
ibe Wftlll apccTdiiig te tbe Kindfl Hgurilig i: wee Fractor w Afw S^i^r 

pl4tt« 12, Ah Triiabkn himwSr, Uie cototoeiitiry uadar 

VHT^ 21 fiMnii* to imply that Ui tliAt of o afnathcra polo-eUr, 

with the REw ^^oariUiiB opd othor i»tiiri eirclln^ fouml hSin. 

* The mmmmitMLry on KAmAyaita, ( CS, v. aupt>hcR ARPthar aimilar 

term, rjifl/" a aeMIKl heaven,** which d™ nOL MCm to have 

found ito way lEitO dktloporiu. 
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It rciutiias to add tli&t these two passages of the 
JlAhabhirata, giving a ^Rivanadi list of the -naA^sAatiTtij, 
are noteworthy ns coming from a time wlicn it was 
recognized (though without knowing the reason) that the 
winter solstice hod travelled westwards from the first 
point of Sraviehthn (Dhanishtha), where it was placed bv 
the astronomy which was preserved in the J^’Otislm- 
Vedauga. and was in the preceding nuhlmim Srava^ia, 
I hope to revert to this matter in a paper in which 1 shall 
show timt the Krittlkadi list Ima no basia in the fact thot 
tlie sun once came to the vernal equinox in Krittika, but 
belongs entirelj' to ritual and aati-nlocFy. 

J, F, FiJET. 


A.YA5A = ASYA 

To the philologist it would bo on intercatitig result if it 
could be established that in Taxila about the beginning 
of the Ohristiau era was used for "of this'"; 

used, moreover, in a formal document and in tlie most 
commonplace part of it. in the atatement of the dote, 
leading one to suppose that it was the ordinary obvious 
way of expressing "of thia” at that time and at tJjal 
place (wide J, F. Fleets JKAS. 1915. p. 317). Tlie form 
recalls the Vedic indeclinable uya. '• in tliia way.” 

The evidence for ttyttiwt. = tist/a, however, ts not of ihc 
etrongesL, 

1, rhifl meaning was by no means obvious to the most 

experienced epigraphists. and was adopted in order to 
avoid the eoiiclusiou that ujuau on this si] ver scroll had 
the satne meaning as on the numeious coins lyin<^ 

in tliti Qtratuiii, ^ 

2, The form uya.)}it>i <= (umin. quoted from Pisehel's 
Prakrit Omtnmar, g 429. is only given b}* him for AidJia- 
Magadhl from the Uttarajuhayanastitta, Pischel gives 
the form with a dot over the y, i^ it is tlie layhuimi^ 
yntnatuniyaicdm. the very weak y to bridge an hiatus. 
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which only Jain .MSS. represent in script It is not the 
satite 03 the Old Indittn y or the y in MagadhL which 
corresponds to Saurascni j (Skt. S. o-jjti. Mg. ayyti). 

Pivaiimably it is not the sa nio as the Taxi I an ij on the 
coiiifi iti which corresponds to a forei|^i sound 

represented by the Greek zeta. Ileoiftcaiidras ciafrifni 
appears to belong to a oincli later timOi not far distant 
fi-qin the da5's of Apabhraip^ aako = my<i- 

Z. Ill the Vedaay^i i? indeclinable. 

Before this form is accepted it may bo asked: 

1, Is the ia| 7 /titprtry<it^ict/ttraj/uA'dra ever found written 
in inscriptions of that district and period 7 

2. Is any such form as tiyam or ayasa or tlie corre¬ 
sponding locative found in other inecriptSons ? 

A. C. WOOLNEH- 

Laiique. 

Dt^hir Jfi, J&/S. 


SASSKBTT GHAMMATICAL NOTE 
According to the graniiiiariana (vir?e Paninj, vi, 4, 117) 
there arc three alternative forms of the 2nd petfion 
singular of tlie imperative of the verb IT {hd), ‘" to quit, 
viVL jakihi, jiihihit and jahuhi. Whitney oteervea hi 
pai^Lgrapli CG5 of his Sanskrit Gi^nimar that only the 
first of these three forme appears to be quotable^ 
Accoi’diiig to Macdonell (Vedic Grximinar^i paraginph 400) 
no inatance of any of these three fomis in i.|notablo in 
Vedie Sanakrit, though the fonn ending with 
i.c, jtiAiftlf, is found Iti the Atharva \'edft. In the Rig 
Veda the form jnhdlu In fouiid for the 3rd person 
singular I and the Atharva V eda a! bo fiimishea instoiices 
of the 2nd person dual and the 2nd iieraon plural in the 
forma of and respectively* I have been 

unable to trace any instanoe of the form Jahilki in 
classical Sanskrit, but tiie other two forms are both to be 
found used in the of Bharavi. In the 
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eighth stADiiii &f the eighth canto, which in iti the Vani- 

soatha metre (w — ^ | — , — w | |_ _ _ | 

rcjHiftted four tiinea), we Knd flfVti i 

V‘ Aliaiidon lingerete,). In the llfty-tirst itauL of the 
lentil cftiito, w'hich is in the PuspitAgni metre (-^ w [ 

'^1 ■ ■”' I — I re|>eAted twice), tiie ML(in ?!4 

begins witti tiie words f*’ (Jive up Imraii- 

nesa ). It Is clear from tlie iiicti'cs e in ployed that 
metrical necefisitica compelled the poet, or at any rate 
iiiiwlc It conveuient for him, to use the two varying forma 
Cm these separate occasions. 

il. R DEwjifBST. IC.S. 


ARCILilOLCXJrCAIj WORK IN HVDERARAD. PECCAN 
It ia indeed gratif 3 'ing to dud that at’atcmatjc uttention 
is now being paid to orchuiological rescaiuli in H. H. the 
Nizam's territory, wlierc there am known to be many 
reiikaitis, both architectural and inscrlptioiiah wliich iiave 
long awaited proper treatment, and there must lie many 
more to be discoveied if a closer search is madc.‘ An 
Archraological Departiiicnt waa establiahed by the NiKjim’s 
Oovernment in 1H14, llte Hydembad Awih^ological 
Society was fomid^ in July, 19IS, by a meetlug presidwl 
over bj' the Itesident, Colonel Sir Alexander Pinhev, 


t, i-oiith-vEai earner ef i]j* 

HydaraU«l State, whore H,Era » a l.rp^iWiv. ta.«j,le, tlating fraui Ju.,t 
*. 0 , 1112. wind, M cna of iho ert*nl >j,aaiMon» of cL,r 

Chaluhya style. A rull dteicription of it, ^ it), iUnMnitini.*, from wbidi 
itH raopit* CM Lo pru|wrJy •iiprwiiitaii, will ho fcainl in .Mr. OsuiwM*' 
forlhotvfAiap voigttioen "Tlie Cliolukyau Aruhitootgro la the KAru.rftK, 
l),Hlnol»"i and the inwriptiwt which iwnto tins Amndntion of fl bv 
the Mahidsm, A Idgh hiiaistor of VtkruniHitjo VI is 

^ins MhtiHl by Ut lurnett in vol, IS of the V«rffra, 

Virioii, ln^nplloMl ^ins in the Swte are known (not rarv 
^rf««y) fron, Sir Welter Elliot’, m. Cotlwiion of SDelh.In.Ua‘n 
OKripLon, ; *.,J „van of them, at Yswnr. of ,ha fwriod *. 0 . Ifm, to 
1170. haro b«n adtiwl by l>r, Homsu iu £pi. yd. la, j,. ausff. 
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ICC.S.L, C,LE., who l^ec^me the first President of the 
Sooietv and who^^? rececit death will Ije a j^at loss to it^ 
And the first-fraits of the work of the two foundations 
have readied un kteh% in the shape of No. 1 of the Series 
whieh is the organ of pnhlication of the Department, and 
Part 1, for Lhe first half of the year I9l6. of the Society li 
Journal. 

Tliia initml number of the Journal which coiisieta of 
12S pages with 34 welt chosen and executed plates, gives 
ua some very good reading. The uiticiea arct=—^(J)The 
Scope of ArchmoSogy In tlie llyderalmd State, 

Mr. G. Ya^^ani, flonorary Secretary of the Society and 
Superiiitendexit of Ardiieology \ (2) the Antiqtiitiefl of 
Kulpak, by ]dr. T. Strinivos; {Z} the Antiquities of 
Warangal, by .Mr, Y'azdam ; (4) Old Hyderabad Cliina^by 
i!n E H. Hunt; and 15) Kopal Town and Fort, by 
Sir Alexander Piiihey* 

No. 1 of the Serica urhich is the organ of the 
Arclucological Department consists of a paper by Sir. H, 
Kriflliim Sastri^ Officiating ISpigrapliiHt to the Government 
of India, on a newly found record of A^ka at ^faBkl in 
the RaichOr District. Tiiis record la a very mteresting 
find, but ft disappointing one. It is so interesting because 
it b the drat known record of which mentions litm 

by that nanie^ instead of only by tile apiwllations D^vik* 
iiaiiipriya and PriyadEirsiti. But it is disappointing 
because, whereas it is plainly aiiothcr recension of the 
well-known reconi which wa have at Sahasranii Rfiptiftth, 
and four other places, the extant remnants of it do not 
include thv pEi^age mentioning the 256 nights which has 
licen the sobjecL of so much discussion- We liave always 
been hoping that some vorsion of the record, putting that 
passage in plainer terms, miglit be found: and it is 
Vexatious that this new discovery has failed to give us 
wliftt wc want, 

This la not an occasion for going into the details of the 
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papers in the two publications: we only seek to welcome 
the two new foiunktiona, and to introfluce tiienj m sine 
to be very useful to us in our Indian reaonpchcs. But 
there nrc two points in Mr. Krishna Soetri'e paper, on 
which I would make some short remarks. 

In the first place, os regards the fiiid-spot of this new 
record of Aioka, he tells us tliat:—“ The village Mask! is 
situated in the Lingsugur Taluk gf the Raichur District 
of H. H. the Nizam's Dotuiaiuns, some seventy miles due 
south-west from Kaichur uid Hntti, at Longitude 76* 45' 
and Latitude 15" 57'.” There seems to Ije sometliiiig 
wrong here. The stated bearing and distance take us 
into the norfcliern part of the Bellary District, Madras. 
But, if the latitude and longitude are stated corrcctlv, 
the plact) seems to he one in the NiKam's territory' which 
is shown as “Mooski" in the Indian Atlas sheet 58 (1827), 
cjcactly ill tat. IS" 57'. long. 7fl* 45', obout forty-six miles 
weat-south-west from Baicliur, and ns “ JIuski " in the 
Hyderabad Map of 1838(1'= 16 miles) and in Constable's 
Hand Atlas of India, plate 34. The spelling " SfocHki" 
points to Muski, rather tlum Maski, as the real name. 
Mr, Krishna Soatri, however, tells ns that the ancient 
name is found as Piriya-Masartgi in local records of the 
Chnlnkya period. But is it possible tliafc the ancient 
imine should bo read as Piriya-Musailgi, ivith u instead 
of o in the first syllable f A wia in Kanarese records of 
tlio eleventh or twelfth century might easil 3 ' b* misread 
as iHd. And the luiine ^(usaUgi (whether of the name 
ptoco or not) fa well known a.<t that of n place at which 
the Chalukya king Jnynstihha II was defeated by the 
Cli5)a Rajendra-ChOlndOva L It is desirable that those 
two details —the exact position of the place where this 

new record of Afaka is. and the true form of its name_■ 

shonhl be made clear, 

Secondly, the Mysore veteions of this record of Aioka 
were issued from a place called Suvarnagiri. Mr, Krishna 
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Sasfcri W. revived —nn idea only, ^vfth no 

betasfl stAted for it— tliat Suvaniagiri slioald l>c looked 
for somewhere in the direction of the Wcfitcni Cbaula, 
If theiMj was really an ancient administrative centre 
named Suvarnagiri anywhere in tho^ parts, it is most 
improliable that it should have disappeared altogether. 
But no such name as Suvarnagiri in any form is fouiid 
anj'whece there J or indeed anj'where m Southern India, 
except in the coscfl of (1) SCngir.a town, of no known 
ancient importance, in the Dhulia taluka of the Khand^h 
District, Ikaniiay^and (2) Sonag^r, a iiiil, with tiiany quite 
late Jain tcmpl&s, in the Datia State, Central India. On 
the other liand, wc have a hill St^llllgiri, Siivaroagiri. 
among the hills surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, 
jnat below RujAgriha. Rajgir^ in almost the very heart of 
As5ka'$ dominions, and in a locality fnll of Buddhis^t 
associations. In vieiv of all this, it is superfluous to lnwk 
anywhere else for the Suvarnagiri of the M 3 "*oro vetaions 
of his record,^ 

J, F. Flefy. 

* See mT rcmnrk's ill JRAS, HKlfli pi JWS. >Srr Krishmi ^Mtri hw 

ftsi^i^nod thiB klflutificutioii of Suvar^j^'iri lo Ilolgtrt-, wbd, however, 
expimwl^' AUfibii twJ it to End ilid not enromit Ebent itu Th« 

lijiTQc SnvErikigrirt liiOftnii Ainl Sir* KrifllnfE Kjiatri soenm 

Tfl httVfl bcflU led hy the futu tliEt the countTy ronnd " Miwlii ^ xhotr^ 
ck'flr triic« of hMving IjQcik in faMnisf titties ft very inaportEnt Dfold^ 
working contna ; of whirh, indeijd, Wo might |>er1kil|i« find e reminiJW^jnee 
it! the norfifl o( the Eanai^erri. fumaikgirit KEnnkf^sri‘‘'i iruipii, 
E town [n the KyderaViad j^iEto Ebimf thirty mllei* towatils MHith-«mtb^ 
W 4 ?iftt fpom ^^Mooski", But wo dn not nsELliy need anything like that ta 
nceounE for suoli munc* ju SnvEriLflgiri nnri KECEkdgtH. 
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THE CAJIPUELL MEJIOnUL tiOLU SlEliiL 

At & meeting o£ the Society on Morcli 14, with 

Sif Charles Lyall in the ehair, the Caiupbell Memorial 
Cold Medal, awarded to Professor A. A. Macdonell. M.A., 
Ph.Il., by the Boiiibfty Bnuicli of the Society, was presented 
by Lord Sa^idhtirsL 

The CHAJasiAN mid he was tliere ejd reptiisent J^rd Rf?ay, 
who wjis nDfprtunatelj pi'evented froiii couiin;^ frotii 
Scotland to mak* praaentAtiou^ and he had o^ked 
Lord Saudhurst, vvho equally with himself had tlie 
diHiinctioii of btitig a foTiner Governor of Bombay; to 
preaaol the Campbell Medal to their friend Professor 
Mutdonell. 

Lofiii SANDiicitST aaid ho had had the great privilege 
of lieing Governor of Bombay and working for hve years 
with sir James CamiibelL who a very distingniahc?d 
Indian Civilian, distinguished amongst many. He was* 
a man of great abilitks, as everybody knew, of sitigulfirly 
synipathelie diEpocsitioti and ehameter, most Lliorough in 
nil work that he tindattook, and at tVio same time of inoat 
gauerous disposition. But he was one of those men who 
prefeTTcd to exei'eise his charities without advertising 
them at all, so much so that it was said very often in 
Bombay that he never let his left hand know' what his 
right hand was doing. Ontliniug his official career (see 
Jonrimh July, 1905 ) he spoke of the Bomtay Gazetfser, 
w’hieh Sir Jntnes compiled, as a w^ork of f?tupeodi)US value. 
It gav^e for eacii district of tlie Presidency a complete 
^iescriptivo, historical, and atatistieiLl occount of the w'hole 
aitiSL, its subdivisions and chief places of interest. It also 
contained most valuable ethnographical records of the 
castes and tribes of the district. I he coiitrlljutions to 
tlie early lustory of India contained iti thiii spleiulid scries 
were oI great value, notabiy the special urLScles in tiic 
Imt volume published ^vol- ix, pt. i) dealing 'whh the 
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foreign otetiient of the Hindu poput&tiou of Gujarat. 
Ihfl theory therein develupcd had been carried furtiier 
by other scholars, aiid had gi'eath' affected the preriotisly 
prevailing views on the origin of runny well-known Hindu 
cftstcs. The compilation of the Gazetteer was a stupendous 
labour, and the result was an invaluable book of raference 
for which successive generations of Indian Civilians and 
other students and w orkers would bo iTidebted to Sir 
•lames Campbell for generations to come. He was for 
n Jong period Collector of Bombay, becoming known to 
almost every elUzen,and ho played a great part in framing 
tlio tariff duties of 1893—5, Speaking of Sir Jaiiios 
Campbell a work as Chainnan of the Plague Committee 
while he (the speaker) was Governor, he said that if they 
got on pretty well in dealing with timt calamity—as he 
was vain enough to think, considering the circumstances, 
that they did—the whole credit was to be laid at the door 
of Sir James Campbell, becaose without his admirable tact, 
pationce, and temper lie did not think they would have 
licoti able to get on at all. He also contributed moat valnablo 
help in formulating the scheme which took legialalivo 
shape on the City of Bombay Improvement Act, taking 
ft lending part io the work of a coiiiideatiftl preliminarv 
committee. He ipiestioDed whether any more fitting 
memorial could have lieon suggested by his friends than 
the Medal he was about to present, and which was 
awarded trienniaily for the best original work on Indian 
folklore^ liiatory* or ethiiQio|rjr^ 

Mil. R. E. ENriiovEX, C.LEL, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, as representing the Bombay Branch, requested 
Lonl Sandhiinit to make the presentation. He said the 
Branch had its origin in the Literary .Society of Eomliay. 
which wiw founded in 180+ by Sir James Mackintosli. 
at that time Recorder of the city, with the object of 
encoumgiiig the study of Oriental subjects. It was 
approached in the year 1827 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
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witli a view to aEfiliation, lujid in 1829 it t-ook tlmt step, 
one %¥hicU might lx imitated with advantage by other 
small societies in India, The Bombay Branch bad dune 
mneb useful work. It branglu out i>eirit>die$,lly an 
iiiierestiug journal \ it bad a valuable library of 8,000 
volnmeSj contributed to aotne extent by generous donnrs, 
including the great Jlouniiitiiart Elpliinstoue; It Imd good 
collections of arcbfeological specimens and coins: and 
although it was at present Bomewbat inadequately howsyd 
in the iJombay Town Hall it was intended that when the 
AVar was over and the Prince of Wales's Museum was free 
from present uae a,s a hospital for soldiers wounded in 
the War, the Society should bo housed there. He wont on 
to speak of the characteriatiCB of Sir James Crttnpbclh on 
the basis of liis observations froiu the time be became lus 
Assistant in Bombay’ in 1894, He waa then the centre of 
intollectoal life in Bombay, and brought together at bis 
hospitable table at the Byculla Club men of all occups- 
tiona and proressions, and liutertaliied them witb a How 
of anecdote and witty conversation. He wjia the centre 
also of a small band of scholars who contributed tn the 
GasGCtleer. He never allowed his porety oifietal functions 
to moiiopolixe too much of bis attention, and when 
Collector of Customs he would keep one of his A>N^i»tatvts 
writing the biistory of the Byculla Clubt while another 
waa give El tbe task oE identifying the foreign elements in 
Hindu society. These e%tru. duties prevented young 
officers becoming too centralized in their workt and it 
might \m said of hi in, to use an old saying, that to have 
been bis Assistant was in itself a liberal cdiicaticim His 
special cbaractcristies were liLa extreme modesty and his 
keen Ecnne of limuour. One of his bobbies ivas the study 
of apirit-flcaring. He spent many years nf leisure hours 
in eolleetiiig iiotea on the subject, and at one tiinc had the 
intention of iv orfcing out the theory tliat most old ciisLoms 
with which wc are acquainted had their origin in tlie 
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effort to scara away evil spirit*. Some o£ his materials 
111 this eoniiexion had lieen pubJisheti in ihe pae:iis of the 
/iirftau He recollected Hpeciallv”* paper 

on the viHuea of drmkiiijf alcohol, and another ou the 
advantages of kissing a* a ineaii* of Rpirit-scariag, though 
many inight suppose tliat these pmeticea had surrired for 
other reasons. Anyhow lie devoted much attention to 
tliat line of reaearcli. and it remained for Mime scholars 
of the Society to bring together his notes in a coiopte- 
hens,VC study of the folklore of the Western Presidenev. 
When Sir James died in 1903 his friends subscribed 'to 
a fund with Che object of founding a nteniorial medal, and 
it vim decided that it should he presented tricoomlly for 
original work in cotinexioii with Jmitan history,archieolo«-v, 
and folklore. TJie iiiedal was presented for the first time' 
in 1000 by the then Gov-ernor, now Lord Sydenham, to 
tliat famous Central Asian scholar and traveller, Sir Alltel 
Stem. Three years later the aeeoml presentation was 
made to a very rising Indian scholar, Jlr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
*00 of Sir Ramkrishritt Bhandarkar, and there was some 
a^ial fitness in that, because the work for which the 
Medal w^ bestowed had in a sense carried aomewhat 
fiirther Campbell a theones a* to the foreign elements in 
Ilmdu society. M r. Bhandarkar |.ad found most intereatini. 
extraneous element* in what were looked iiikiu os the 
most orLl^o.x Rajput tribes. 'Jlie time had now come 
for the third presentation and a trustee of the Medal 
bund, and a* an old pupil of Professor .MaedoneJJ, he had 
very great pleasure, on behalf of the Bombay Branch in 
ttskirit; Lord Siiiidliiirst to make tlic prtaeiitatioix 

Lohd SAXDHLiufT then said that I,ord Heav. who wo* 
himself n learned man, had sent him his notea'of what lie 
intonded to say m respect to ProfcKior MacdoneJI, and 
with their permission he would read them. They were 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
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done me the honour of invitinjj me to present this Medal 
to Professor Mflcdonell. No worthier recipient could have 
hcen selected, and it gives me the greatest pleasure on this 
occasion to be the representative o£ n very ini^mrtant branch 
of our Society in the great aud prosperous centre of Indian 
trade, which is also a centre of intellfclwal activity. 

Piofessor ^lacdonell studied at Cbttiogen. and the 
thoTougii knowledge of the German language acquired 
there atoo<l him lu good stead in his later studies and 
researches. 

He afterwards came to Oxford and gained the Tayloriaii 
Scholarship in Gennaii in 1876 , the Davis Chinese Scholar¬ 
ship in Id"?, and the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship in 
the following year. He held the position of Taylorian 
Teacher of German in the Univeraity from 1880 to 1899, 
and was elected a Fellow of Balliol College ill 1899. He 
took his degree at Lcipxig in 1884 with a dissertation in 
German on the Anukramani of the KigVedaaschief subject, 
with Comparative Griiiiimar and Old German as secondary 
subjects. Poasesaing thus a wide knowledge of languages, 
he devoted himself specially to Sanskrit, so that he was 
ap|K>intetl Deputy* Professor of iSaiiskrit from 1888 to 
1899. during the last years of Pinfessor Sir M, Monter- 
Williams’ life, when the latter was unable to discharge 
tlie duties of tlie Professorship himself, and on the latter a 
death succeeded to the Professorship in 1899. 

While thoroughly acc|uaiDted with Sanskrit literature 
geuerallv he has made the \cdaand the Vedic literature 
his special duty, and is acknowledged to be one of the 
foremost authorities iu that department of Sanskrit 
learning. With a perfect knowledge of German he has 
studied all that has been written hy Germ an scholars as 
well os wliat has beefi written iu Biiglisli and French, 
lie has auiumed uj> and published the results of Vedic 
rcscarisb in his works Wic rrefm CmTOinnr, 

and (io collaboration ivith Professor Keitb) the 1 edic 
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1 iidfx oj littmtu and Subjects. These wyrks ara replete 
ivitli learnin^^ and rijje jtidgtiieat, He ia a ectiolar thorongJt 
ill method, accpratt; in reacareb, calm in judgment, mid 
emiiietitly sound til the cjEpressiou oJ opinion, Tlie»q 
characteristics distinguish his Niatory of StmalcrU 
Litemture, which, wliilu adapted for general ijifomintioti. 
satisfies aUo the roquirenienta oE Bcholars, 

To Ills uriiditioii tegardtug ancient India through 
Sanskrit literature he has added the great advantage of 
personal aetiuaintance with India in its ancient remains 
and modern condition by a tonr of study and research 
throughout that land in 1907—8, from which he brought 
hotne a large collection of valuable MSS. 

Sanskrit study has declined flomewhat from the 
attractive position it occupied some fort 3 ’' years ago, 
and other bniuches oE Oriental learning and research, 
especially Semitic and Egj'ptiun, have risen into prominence 
throngli the d ieeo r erics in ade by excavation. Yet Professor 
Macdonell hw upheld the atandard of Sanskrit learning 
in OKfoitJ by training studoiits who have become 
distinguLihed Saijskritiste, and by steadiJv davcIopiuT 
the advantages afforded by th« Indian Institute that ins 
predecessor founded. 

To the list of hia works already enumerated should be 
mldetl his Sanskrit Dictionary and Sanskrit Grammar, 
editions of the iktriKiTMd'mmajiinud of the Jh-Aorf^/erahi, 
besides many articles on Sanskrit iiiittors in the Journal 
of tlie ttoyal Asiatic Society, the firdmn 
Kuhn'a.^edacArf/f.theA'nci/r/opieifiVi, Britanniea, Hasting#* 
Dictiaimry of RcUffions. and olisewhcre. This very week 
will probably see the publication of another work, his 
Vcdic G,ytmnutr far Stiidrnta, promised for last autumn, 
but delayed owing to the shortage oE Imnds at the 
Clarendon Press, due to the War. Onr coiigTatulationa 
to hitn,therefoi;e.on the success of this his latest work will 
not long have to be delayed. 
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Tli^i University ot Osforci may alsKi \>e congramlrited 
on the eclat given to tho Chair oF San&krit by out dis¬ 
tinguished friend. For our understanding of India tite 
study oF Sanskrit is osaentiah For our friend 15'^ relations 
with India the intercourac of Indian and of British 
Sauskritiata is iiivalnahle. The eiauiple set by Profea^sor 
MacdonelL oE a personal visit to India will, I ho|W| be 
followed by scholars and encouraged by Government- 
The illustrioua traditions of British Oriental scliolara 
impose on tlieir aiiceessars of this and future generations 
a great responsibility. In the annals of this W ar we shall 
have to record the valour of our Indian comtades, the 
loyalty of all cla.*i»i^ in onr Indian Ehnpire. In the peaceful 
days which are in store for ns, and wldcii we shall owe to 
those who have fought for ns, Indian and British scholars 
will join in various iields of literary and scientific research, 
British and Indian Univerailiea will have to exchange 
Professors and students, in order that the efficiency of 
both may be increased. 

Yoiir ancestors—^like mine — Professor Macdonelb 
followed the military professioiip and we must otTer you 
the expression of our deepest sympathy in the loss of 
a bnive sou who emulated the heroic deeds of many of 
his race. 

PaOEE-SSOit AlAClXlSEnn, after thanking Lon) Sandhurst 
for presenting the Meilal to liinip related how Im had coiiio 
to take up the study of Sanskrit, and went on to tell of 
the duties of a Sanskrit Professor in Engbnd- He said ^ 
1 havfl devoted many years to rcacaich, especially 111 the 
older and historically more ijniKjrtant period of Indian 
literature, that of the Vedas, or sacred Bcnpinrea. Having 
by this time pnbliahed books and articles on Vedic 
laiigiiage, religion, mythology, literature, and subject- 
matter, I have resolved to devote the rest of my liEt* 
to the very laborloua task of iranslating into English the 
oldest and most important sacred book of India^ the 
Jhjit Iillfl. 3^ 
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Kig Ved*, a task somowbat analogous to transktmg the Old 
Testauiont if that wer* entirely composed of Psalma There 
isiioscicntitic transbtioii of that Ijook as a whole ii* English, 
and the two Cteriiiaii translations ore forty years old. 

Hut I consider that the literary activity of o Sanskrit 
Professor should not be restricted to works of research, 
fle ought also to produce educational books to meet the 
practical needs of the learner. There ore at the present 
day no adef|Uate works of this character dealing with the 
Vedic language or old Sanskrit 

The writing of books of either kind is. however, not 
enough, ft is akn tieceasary to throw a good deal of ener.>v 
into teachiug of a atimulnting character. Otherwise a nt^ 
generation of young scholars cannot easily grow up nor 
students be encouraged to continue their studies after 
leaving the University. Without this, for instance, the 
valuahlu impetus imparted to Sanskrit studies in variouH 
directions by the late Professors Kklhom and Buhler 
(both pupils of Benfey) could never have been given 
Following tlie example of my old teachers, I liavo always 
eiideayoured to attract young scholars to the study of 
banskrit and tlien to train them. 


111 this country tltere is also requii^ed another kind of 
teaching for the numt'rous students who are preparing for 
a practical life in India, diiefly Indian Civilians and 
Miasionaries. As the civilization of India has remained 
caseiitia Jy unchanged for at least 2,500 years, the teadiiiig 
of Sanskrit forandi students should bo of a concrete type 
m which the i^litiea of the India of to*day are made to 
illu-itrau. Sanskrit liteiatiire. Civiliana and Misaieimries 
may th^ obtain a sympathetie insight into the institutions 
arid religion with whicli they will lie confronted wlien 
they go out aud whicii they will otherwise not fully 
understand^ I had long felt that a wd|.prepare.J visit to 
India would be a great advantage to me as a teacher of 
Sanskrit m tine country, In I 90 T 1 accordingly gbtaiood 
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leave of alweticc from tlie UnivtraUy for a tour of study 
and reaearch in India cxtouJin^ over seven inonihs. In 
tlic coupsa of this tour I visited every part of India, 
covering 10.500 miles, aa inueli ns possible in niilive states, 
aasooinling with Paijdits, seeing ail tbo iinfMrUiut 
archfwdogicnl remains, ciiicfiy in llm company of liie 
orticera of tlie Areliseological iJe part men t, and taking a 
large number of pltotograplis. J also visited all tbe 
botanical gapdens in India and Ceylon, bo as to familiarize 
niystlf with the many Ireea and flowers mentiotied in 
Sanskrit iiteiature- From this tour 1 derived very great 
benetit botb as a learncp and a teacher, 

Thera are, moreover, many ways in which a Professor 
of Sanskrit may ppomote the general interests of bls 
subject both in this country and in India, One way is to 
selste opportunities of raising special funds for oneV 
snbjeeL 1 Imve had one or two such opportnnitiei One 
was after tho death of Professor Iifax M idler in 19M, 
when 1 succeeded in raising a meraorJa! fund amounting 
to £1,500, Tiiis fund has Ijccn very useful in providing 
grants to young Sanskrit scholars to enable them to study 
at foreign universities, and in making aiibventiotia to 
books which could not otherwise have been published. It 
has also paid £200 for leprodueing by pbotograpbic 
processes about seventy very old ami valuable Jsanskrit 
MSS. which the Muhriraja Prime llinister of Nepal very 
liberally agreed to send to the Clarendon Presa for the 
purpose, and which would otherwise never have licen 
accessible to scholars iu Europe. The reproductioiwt are 
now at Oxford. Another RUiii whieh, with the help of 
Dr, Thomas of the India Office, 1 managed to raise in India 
to the fliiioinit of about £1,500, is tbc! Jlahabliftrata Fund 
for paying the coat of producing a critical edition of tlie 
great Sanskrit epic of India. This fund, with the granU 
voted by the India Offiw and by tlie associated academies 
of Hurope, uow amounts to nearly £0,000, 
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A Professor of Saoskrit lusy furllier promote the studies 
which he dirccta by adding to the stock of Sonskrit MSS. 
in hU University. Thus, when J Avas in India I bought 
for the Mas MuUer Memorial Fund about 100 aelccted 
Sanskrit ilSS., whicJj arc noAv deposited in the Bodlciiuj 
library, When I was at BeiuircB in 1908 I had tiie good 
fortune to come ncrofla a very due private library belonging 
to a Brahmin who expressed liia readiness to sell the 
collection ea bloe for 10,000 rupees. On my return to 
Oxford I informed our Clumcetlor of this opportunity. 
He on his part communicated with the Prime Minister of 
Nepalj who not iong before had expressed a Avialj to confer 
some benefaction on the University, and who hoav with 
great munificence at once bought the collection cud sent 
it os a gift to the Bodleian Library. On tliair arrival 
I arranged tbeso MSS- witli the help of ouq of ttie 
assistants in the Library, a former pupil, and a considerable 
^rlion of them has already la:en boond. My old friend 
Sir Aurol Stein haa. moreover, depoaitcfj hia fine collec¬ 
tion of n^Jy 400 Sanskrit MSS., acquired iu Kashmir, 
in the Library of the Indian Institute, to winch he 
intends to bequeath them. Thus avc hove now in 
Oxford between 9,000 and 10,000 Sanskrit MSS,, far 
mote than any otiier Western Univeraity, perhaps even 

more than all other European and American librarigs 
put tagether. 

But I may now giv'e one example of how a Professor of 
Sanskrit in thia country may even iielp ptudiea ividch, 
though cognate, are outside iiiH own sphere. For several 
years p^t there has been felt a pressing need for tlie 
publication of a coinprehciisivo Tamil Dictionary. 1 had 
many tatb) on this subject with the late Dr. Pope the 
eminent Tamil scholar. When a eommiUee i^ad 'been 
formed in India amJ the Governnientof Madras hod voted 
a large sum in aubvention of the proposed dictienarv 
1 had B strong feeling that it would never do if an 
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enterprise of this liind under the auspices of the fjovem* 
tnent were uot can-ied out in a tlnonjughty Hcholurly way; 
A«d there was « risk of this occurring owing to the dearth 
of scientifically tmiinsd sdiolara who could coHabornte in 
the work< I accordingly entered into correspondence 
with the Chainuaii of the Committee, who came over to 
England last year and had interviews with various 
scholars in London, Cambridge, and Oxford. The upshot 
was a joint letter which I drew up after eoiisuliation with 
all these scholaws (about a dozen), and which stated the 
principles we considered ought to be followed in the 
compilation of the dictionary. The letter went out to 
Madras last autumn, and it is to be hoped that it will 
contribute towards making tbo dictionary a really scholarly 
work. 

You will thus see that the duties that a Professor of 
Sanskrit may be expected to fulfil are a good deal more 
numerous end varied than in perhaps geuemlly supposed. 
It must be reiiieiobered that there are very few professors 
in this Country to cover the wide field of knowledge repre* 
aeuted by Sanskrit studies. For there arc only five Chairs 
of Sanskrit in Great Britain and Ireland, as compared, 
e.g., with about twenty-five in Germany; and yet 
Sanskrit is far more important to this country thou to 
any other, because it is the Kaeted and classical language 
of 250 miliioOB of the peoples of the Indian Empire. These 
five thei-cfore ought to be very strennons, if the Avork they 
acctiniplish is to he worthy of this countiy s position iu 
the World. 

Xow 1 cotuc to my last point, the future of Sanskrit 
studies ill England and India. It is now, f think, fifteen 
vears since the Govcmuieiit of India definitely adopted 
the policy of no longer appointing EiiroiicBus to professor¬ 
ships of Sanskrit in India. This stop promised tO have 
un injurioua effect on Sanskrit studies, liecaufio on the one 
hand there W’ould be no one left in India to guide Indians 
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ill fjuropcmi [mtt'liQfls of citudy nmi rtscarcfi in tliia subject, 
and on Uie nthcp would cut off Kuro|icaii SoLnskHt^xrliobm 
from tbe advatiLugesof mi Indian experience. Accordingly, 
about ten yenrs ago Professors Btowiil-, Jtnrgoliouth. 
and niyaclf drew up n iiietnorinl to llio India fJifice. 
rcconmiending tbe ostablbliment of a few Orieninl fdluw- 
sbipa in Indian TJniverities, to enable young .Sanskrit 
.scholar!) to Continue their studies there for a few years 
under Indian conditions. But this proposal wo? rejected 
on the ground that the cost of the scheme ought not to be 
defrayed out of tlie reveniica of India. After .some time, 
however, tbo tiuverntnent of India started the reversed 
scheiiie of aendittg selected Indian scholars to England to 
be trained in European methods of research, under the 
guidance of profesaorB in this country, for two or three 
ycani. This plan has lieen very successful in tim case of 
two out of the three or four aiicli students who liave come 
under my directinn. These have chielly U'en tauglit hnw 
bj edit .Wskrit texts critically. Whether the new plau 
Will also rcmiU in the production of research work of 
n more general character and in llu! organization of 
Sanskrit sbudifui in India, without the aid of European 
scholars, rt>rimi[|M icj Us lieeii. 

The Government uf India aeonis now to have further 
adopted the policy of grmlually reducing the Europdan 
ejement 111 the nrcluvologieal ihpartiiient. in which there 
has still heeti an opening for Europan Sanskri lists. 1 am 
assured by a scholar who htia Imd long arrhanilogical 
experience m India that this pdicy is lioiind to resuTt in 
stagnation in this department, h will also dose the last 
npmiing for European SaiiskritUts in India. 1 do not 
know how the scheme foi- an Oriental reaouich College ai 
Dell,, m progre.Hsing; but it will, if it cornea to anythin.. 
Ik. of value. I imagine, for the training of young Indians 
only. \V hat on the other hand, is lo become of the 
British iauinsknt scholars who ought to have oome 
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cpportiiiiUy oE fltuily miii rcssirch in IiKlifi itself J The 
of any provisiuii for tlieiri is sure to react detri- 
metitAlly an liitlla itaeir in tlio Inntr run. The only remedy 
Recms to fio the catobliahment Jjf a Hcliool of rci»ftarc1i for 
Eurofwnns nt some centre of Sanskrit karning. preferably 
Beiiarew, like the school of ClaKsical Archfeology at Athens 
or the French School at Hanoi in Indo-Chtim. It will be 
IV reproflcli to this country Jf we c&nriot nst&tJiBh something 
of this kind in India, with all onr obligations to advance 
education and kai'inng in coniiCTtion witli the oiiciont 
ciriliratinn and literature of the vaat Indian Knipire. 

1 think this plan abould bo well considered b3' the Roj’al 
Asiatic Society in particular. It ought not to lie difficult 
after the War is over to collect fnnda in England sufficient 
for the purpose, with ao tnanj’ people ainoiig na whoso 
lives and fortunes have been, or still are, intimately 
connected with India. If sneh a scheme were established 
in Indilif vouiig lufiiii could bt sent out with fellowaliipa or 
gro,nt43 froca the okl univei^itieH. Sir John Mar^ihalli wIjO 
as Diretstor of the Archfieologicwl Survey of Iiidm already 
hew liif* hands very full, would iicvertlieitss, I feel ttuce* l)e 
rvwdy to giv^e^ invalliable hei[> liaised on hia matiy years 
experience of Indiun Imditions, 

IVofeasor Slacdoneil Gonchitied by thanking those ivho 
had qhf*eii him os the recipient of the Campbell Memorial 
Medal, wdiich he should always prize. 

The Chairman expressed to lAJi’d Sandhurst the 
thanks of the S<>cieLy for discliargiTig the function of 
the after noon. It was most fortuimLii that L^rd Eeay 
w^as aWe to invoke his afl6istMce+ i^inee he wan (jovuntor 
of Bom hay at a time when Sir James O^niphell a work 
there reached its moat important tidinviiistratlve eUge. 
He had lihnacif the privilege of being a contemporary of 
Lord Sandhurst, as he was the bead of an adjoining 
province when they were l^oth v laited by the calamities 
of plague and famine. 
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Lord Sandhurst said it was atwn^s a great pleoaqre 
to him to take part ia atij- business which was intended 
to dq honour to India, and particularh- Bombay, with 
which hft had close hereditarj' ties. He was glad to pav 
respectful testimony to his affectiou, esteem, and respect 
for Sir James Campbell, and indeed for the Indian Civil 
Service generally, and to present the Medal by which he 
WAS commemorated. 
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CoiXMnrA U?civhksjty Omental SruDiEa. VqI X: The 

Histokt or Ty^kk. By Wali-acte B, Pli.D. 

91 X tjJ inchtsi;. pp. xiv + 165 and it pUn* Kew 

York I Ijqndon, Oxford UniverfiUy Press; 1915* 

Thou^di but n sitiall volume^ Dr. Fleming'^s Historff of 
T^re nuiy be reg^rd^rf] m one ot fc-he moat comprehotisiv^e 
possible, for its fourU'eii dmpters not only trace iU 
history^ in conveaiont periods, down to the present day, 
but he deals, iu the last three chaptor*, wltli the Pluetiiciftt^ 
colonies^ comiuereet industries, religion, ondp liuftll}*- the 
city's coins. 

There ia no doubt ns to the interest and importance 
c[ the hifftory of Tyre, One of a number of Federated 
but praclicuVIy independent Plia^nician centres, it had au 
exceedingiy eventfiil bistoryj owing largely to the nnifiue 
position of JiEl the statea of which it formed a part, 
occupying, as tlicy did, a mere strip of coastland about 
209 miles loiig» but fiieasiiring merely from 2 to 15 iiiilea 
wide (p. xi). The rhcenicinns Were not warriors in tlie 
true sense of tlie w^ord, but traders—a condition of life 
imposed upon them by the plij^siml oonditioiis of the 
rugged coast ivliich fanned their domain. Nevcrtbolesa, 
the? attained a considerable amonnt of [jower and 
[xilitIcaL influence, due not only to the wealth which 
coinmcrcc brings^ but also to the colonies which they 
were able to found. 

Tiierts is probably no more iotcrCHiing story tliati that 
of the migratioii of the PhcenicJntia to the narrow strip 
of Palestinian iwsa-coast where they arc known to have 
dwelt, According to tradition, they came from the 
neiHibourhood of the Pci-sian Gulf—in other words* they 

o 
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«Wl' originalJj' Babyronmns. tlic»M]^1i tltey spoke n (liflbrertt 
diiiloct froiii tliat of tlie Knhylonian't proptriy ao called, 
Tlie dale of tlioir mi ignition iiiitsti for the present at 
leaMl, 1>e placed at about 2800 B,C., on the teatiiiioiiy of 
the priest of Molkart recorder] hy IfemjJotus." This wm 
therefore an earlier aireain of iiiiinigration from the east 
tlmii that of ttie l-|ebreiva in the yiersunH of Terali. 
Abraham, atnl their families, and it will probably be 
admitted that It must Lave beeu on a much larger scale. 
The close kinship betirceti the Pluenictans and the 
Kubrcwa in also coulirmed bj* the stmikrUy between the 
two dialects which they spoke, 

for Tyre itself, H waa evidentlj' an exceedingly 
ancient city~iodeed,tlio priests of Melkait told Herodotus 
that it waa foimded 2,300 years before the dale of his 
visit—about 2750 ii.c. As it is often mentioned in the 
rel-nl'Aiaarna Letters, there is no riuubt tliat it existed 
1400 ycai-s lie., and to reach its then Imporiant position 
a long period of dti\'olopment is to be presupposed. Of 
this source of infoi-inatlou the author of the Iwok makes 
foil use, with excellent re.suIts, though he generally 
quotes Bciiolds translations. This is iinfortunate, ns 
these renderings, published in 1&92. are capable of much 
iriiprovBijieritfcoinpare those of Kiindtaon, Ditf al-AmarJui 
Tu/ttn, 1307 15). 

Tile author deals intorestingly wUliTvre in the age of 
Hiram, tiie glory of which he depicts. Tins 'hin«' 
evidently did a great deal to ciilmuee the power .md 
inHiienee of the state which he niW. The importance of 
the conmictioii with Israel at the time of Ikvid is dwelt 
oii, ami also the friendly relations between the two 
{Kiwepi. The Indneacu of Tyre over kruel niid Judah is 
told in the chapter dealing with her hLetorv until tlm 
Assyrian oncrooehnienm. The *'encroach in eiiLs ■ tliem- 
Hctvcs are the sqbject of one of the moat iniercstiiie’ 
diaptersof the book, as it contains a good summary of the 
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c'lLy^s liistory trom tlio riicovd-H of that dtstAiit Eiiatcrn 
power. Ill tlio Bccoiiiit of tlio subjugntioii of Knndi aincj 
the oaplure of Sjiiidiiarri mid Abdi-inilkiitti (not 
Abi-inilkut)' of Sidon is described^ togetlior with ttie fate 
which ultitimtely overtook thuiii both, iiaiisaly^ ttiey were 
beheaded, tlicir henda \i\mg round tlie necks of their p-eat 
men, and were thm carried throngli the streets of 
!N*iiievch with singers and TOusieal itistmnionts- 
Tlie infomiatiou contained in the Rt^'mrbt ifj th^ 

2iid serii&at pp. DD-l OO, Lhoagh of 

hut little importance in itself, i.H n direct testimony to the 
overlordship of Babylon over the cUy in the time of 
Xebuchadrezznr. it would sootii at that period to have 
been eounected with Kidia — probably Kadesh—the 
governor of which place was Milki-idiri^ pmhahly a lyriaiu 
This docnnieot, a contract, ia dated at Tyre tSurni) in the 
40th year of Nebuebadrerj^ar^ king uE Babylon. 

On the wdiob* the ijook will be found an exceedingly 
nseful and thought-routiirig conapectua of wliafe the aricicnt 
records, both Greek and Seioitiei have to teil tis alioiit one 
of the most iiaportant cities of the Palestinian coast. The 
work is dedicated to the muthors ieacher. Professor 
R, J, H, tiottheih who writes tm editorial note* 

T. th PlS^CHES. 


Yalu OftiENTAfi St:uii:s^ Babylonian Texts. \'oL I * 
JISSCELLAKEnUS iNSCBtrTtOSS 1>F THK YaLE BaHT- 

CoLLE^:^n>^^ By ArjiEaT T. Cj.av. 8^x 114 
incliofL No^v Haven, Yale University Press: Londonp 
Huiuphrey Milford ; 1915. 

In this W'ork Yale University lias given to the world a 
rich supply of her RivbyIonian treasures, Tlic lelterpresa 
rnns to 99 quarto pages, and there are 8 pages of indices, 
49 autographed plates^ in addition to 9 litltographic 
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fnctttiniles rcpt'iiting itonto'of the fonder. The printing 
ie excellent, iviid Professor Clay has done his work 

oxcuediiigly vvelK 

111 the Hint tn-icripLtoo rS)ur-tiir-kin dedicates to the 
deity XitiHlitn-gur a limestone bowl. The scooud text 
reads Dfirntt-zt-hoilama LufftdjlAb ffn-rntf 

tnu-rii, rendered “ J>iiinq3;i kalaiij4 verily is lord, Lngal- 
Ab his canal gn-sag has constructed ", but the correctness 
of this may be doubted, and if an alternative be allowable 
I should suggest as probable the following:_ 

*■ Jtay Dumu-zi-kalama open (it) i^hedun) —Liigal-Ab 
has dedicated (to him) his ca^ Gn-sag" ("pleasant bank" 
or " Waterway 

The third text is interesting, as it records the dedication 
of a mace by Mer^b adu to Gisbil-gatues. the deified hero- 
king of Erech, better known as Oilgnmes. 

Thwe are followed by two inscriptions of Entemenu of 
Lagos (about 4000 b.c.), a fragmen tar 3 ’ text inscribed *’ to 
the goddess Ntn-lilla. Bara su, wife of Lugat-knr-ai {has 
dedteated this) , and another with the words “the seer 
Ashiltum wife of ^mrru-kin, has dedicated (this to . . . 
for| the ]](fe of . . „ 

Yet another inscriptinn is still more uncoinmon. It 
reads aa follows — 

" Lu-sagga has dedicated {this) to Ban. his lady, for bis 

liffl, and tho life of hig son^s wife."' 

Ill Xo. 10. a long gate-socket inscription of ^"a^unl-SiD. 
thii king calls himseif the comjueror of nine armlea iu 
one year, taking captive their three kings. Jv'orAm-Sin 
mentiona also hla son, Libet-ilu. ruler of idarad. 

Another important text ia that of a Gutinii (Median) 
king named ^amas-baTii, probably a translation of hia real 
name. It refers to the restoration of the teiiiplc of 
Nin-giirru, - the mother of Umnm." 

Tins city is the modem Jokha. which is apparently 
a late form of the old Bahjdoniim 0fi. The rending 
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comes from n syiljjhary \ii the British Museum^ 
vYherc, hovvevcrp tlie chnnictoRa are not certain. As 
** mother of tJianift" is lYritten uma Gii-nh-m, a value 
ending in r may possibly be rec|iiirodp and it is just 
possible that Siriaj for Sirina (see the Bab^hmian Tablft$ 
of Ikrsm CuU^ction. p. viii) KuppUes the wanting 
proniiudatioti. 

Pass 11 ig over (among otliera^ the fragmentH of the 
Haiiuiiurabi-Code^ we come to the Jjarsa dynastic liat, 
consisting of sixteen kliiga who were partly contemporary 
with Hammurabi’s dynasty. Sin^idiniiam appears as tlie 
ninth ill order^ Warad'Sm or Eri-Akti as the tbirteentli*. 
and Rim-Sin, hin broth er^ whom Professor Clay iden tides 
with Ariocli* waa the fourteenth p w hi tat ITammurabi, who 
conquered Latsap appears aa the Hfteeuih mler at this 
time. The re-ideiitification of Arioeh with RiTii>-Sin is due 
to the fact that he reigmKj sixty-one year's^ and Eri-Akn 
conld notp therefort% liavo been the contemporary' of 
Hammnmbip if he be really AmrapheL 

After this we have two inscriptiona of a faithful 
shepherd of Ercch whose uaiiio is provisionally read 
An-aiii. This is n dedication to luuinna (Isbar), whose 
temple he restored (it liad been built by (S)ur-Engtir and 
his son Dungi, but was afe^irwards deatioyed by tire). 
Xo. dS records the restoration of tbb same fomidntiou by’ 
Sart^on of A^tsvriii about 710 a.a 

O m 

In No. 39 we liave “ a dream portending favour for 
NuboiiidUH iiiid Bislsliaxzar”, in wtScli ^uiii-ukin, u seer, 
dreams of eertain stars atiJ pliiriets^ and the siniand iiioon^ 
which he regarded as a frvvonrablc thing for theHC two 
rulers. Passings again^ tw^o inscriptions of Bsarhaddon, 
the reader is attracted by^ a mortuaiy’-inscripiioii recording 
how the Assy’^rian king jll^ur-etil-ilaui had the coffin of 
the Dakuriie king iSamaa-iboi convey'cd to its pro|>er 
resting-place. Apparently the Baknrites had been the 
supporters of j:\^yriati rule in Baby I on is ^ 
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The farty-fourth is a cylinder of XeHiielifldoeiszat 
from Wuima-ScHJpuiii (prulMibly iiiy mirrient llttmti, one 
of llie ceuti'es of the %vor^hi|i of Luc^al-Msirad or Xergal), 
I t reeordM thut the great Babylonian king found Jiero the 
fouiidation-rcoords of Kamia-Sin. his remote ancestor 
(diWjtjn /ntcrt > wlio reigned about 32^00 nX'- 

Profi^*wr Olay's forty-tifth inseriptloti h a cylinder of 
Xabonidus (555“o3& in wliich ho dedicates his 

dang (iter Bel-njilti-N aiiiifir to the moon^god Xaiinar os 
a votary T(ie author lias an i uteres Ling account 

of the references to these votaries in the inscriptions. 

Xos. 40 trO 51 are tabulated records^ frtjui Ereehp of the 
sheep provided For the otferliiga in the time of Cam bysea. 
Thesedoeumeiita are in four euluinns headed ilrii | fxiqri ] 
rS'iLdikii I whicli the author translates "'stable | 

elmni | heod-butclier | claim ", and the numbers (>eiieatb 
apparently indicate liow uiaiiy oautuats were in the temple 
sUcep-fulds and the butchcr'a bands for every day of tlie 
month I Xisan), PiUjti passibly indientes those offered to 
the temple by the faithfuL lateregting in these texts is 
the word fjUpi attached to every Ttli day or the day 
preceding (Gth for 7th, I3lli for 14th p etc*), Tliis word 
the aiiLhor tratiHlattiS by "* offeringapparently ui&de in 
connexion with the ^veekly dir^ {ii-indtu or 

dmic /inline) of t!ie kicuierotogles. 

Xo, 52 is of the Soleueid ora, 244 rc^ It eoininemorates 
the btiililing, by a Babylonian, Anu-uballst, who Ixire also 
the Greek name of XikiipTquau, of certain portions of the 
great temple of EreoligeneTOliy oailed. lu tliese late 
Hit 1*^, the house of the head'"—chief temple, temple 
tower, or the like. This inscription ks of some interest 
from an arcliitocinral point of vkw. 

Thtt griiat philological priKe of tlie collection k the 
fifty-third nnJ loat in the boot. This h a syllabary in 
four cotnmiia, similar to many others wliich are preserved 
ill tbe British A^seuin and elsewhere It contains 321 


YALE liABVLONlAN iXSCltlFTtOXS SDT 

entriqii, the priiieipnl ciiaracter beiti^ nud its eoni- 
}>oundH, Fmnx line G5 it ivould aeewi that I was ri^lit in 
nsHi^nizig to the pronunciation of akttr (^jetter agar), 
but this is only when it hits the meaning of field 
Wlieii, however^ it fitfliids for tlie of Unnna, it should 
be read &inO He is regarded fis liaviii*; been the god of 
agrtcukuro, liGuce of tlic cnchxsed gi'eon held. 

Another interesting ehanieter k tiiat explained in line 
28S, uaniely HI. which k said to have l>eon pronounced 
iirfa when it formed pari of the divine name —^ 

The Aramaic dockets fonnd on contract-tJibiota at Xitter, 
liowoveiv indicsate the consonants as Main’ 

snggestiona have been made as to the true rending and 
vocaliKAtion of this name (seetiie J RAS. for 1905, p, 20fi)> 
and 1 now suggest tliat, as the character has the name of 
unttfu, we have to vocahKc the Aramaic form as Enunv^dif 
*‘1ord of cultivation^ or the like, llic form 
(with the Sumerian ending a) is probably n contriietioii, 
through to En-urli and (Sumerian) 

just as tlicy shortened UniriVr (Ararat) to ErtR^ 

Whether the unfit of the Yale Byllahary have anything 
to do with the god in the name 

I/iahyhnioHz- TahlA^s ^ ttit Bere}^ CfJlectimk^ No, 104 ) 
t'cmains to be acen, but is not unlikely^ 

Fragments in the British 11 nseum indicate the following 
completions >— 

Values of JJt lino 14, za-al 15. zag-ifa^ 10. za^t; 
I 7p /fiTt-mii, Values of Xl1 ■ 29, SO, ; 

SI, ri-iii.; In-grtb) 33| ki-lL Values of lrX.7 ■ ^hie S4, 

ki-ti ; 35, , . -n«.r (or * ^ Value of line GL 

Correction for tine 73: read and add 

variant iwia for ndu —ia a variant of 
"ember.*' line 85, read Hiltpu for 

^ OtMiroCt, l-hDn?/dre, into ^ini in Jill ttilr miciie# g^irca id tbe 

d/ tht lUrfut jjl imdl tile Plh<r pAgci 

Lbcre qiuatod. 
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Tbc thunks of alE spitcinlists ami stadetits of Oriental 
civilibation ar« due to Profe$M>r A. T. Clay, and to the 
Yale Unlveraity, for tliis iotportant addition to our 
material in the domain of Aasyriology, 

T. G. Pinches. 


Mauki Law, irctNO a Sl’mmarv from Frekch Thans* 
LATIONS OF TJJE .Mi:khta$ar of Si»f KiiALii. Kj' 
F. H, HuiCtoN, Political Deportmeut, 5vigeriii, 
London; Luaac ii Co. 191G. 

Tltis volume provides a suinmary of the Malllrf form of 
Moslem law wliieh pre%'ails in ^i^etia, and is the work 
of at) ofliciat in its Political Xiepartnmut. It compriaea 
selectioua translated from the French veiwiona hy I'citoh 
and Seisnetto of tlie standard textbook of that law, the 
MuJthfofar of Sid) Khalil, and is intended less for those 
actually engaged in that law's ndiuinistratiou, which U 
the task of native courts, than as an aid to the super vision 
of those courts by the Political Bepartinent It has the 
further object of giving European oQicials fresh to the 
country an insight into that law, and also Into the 
cnstoiiis and hiihits which tlml law peflMta, and wiiieli, 
at the Outset, iiiuiit be often entirely strange to them. 
To this cm] the volume include# particnlais on some 
branches of law, bucIi jis pilgiltnoge, wdiieli are not 
actually needed for adininUtiaiivc purpoaeji. The work 
i# must carefutiy compjJ.aJ, and it has ample oxplanotory 
notes appended to the test. 

The earliest Fretich version of the Mukhta^r wo* by 
Perron in 1847, and his Introdaction i« included in this 
vohiiua This version hm found critic#, and Mr, Ruxtou 
has preferred to rely on the later version by Selgnctte, 
so far os it covers hi# ground. Both the FMiurh traus 
iatora emphasize the diJIicuUy occoaione<J by tho extra- 
ordinary and evou fantastic concision of the JAdtAhwas-, 
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but Its author!t 3 " in Maliki law iseetiis supr^tne, Seign&tt«, 
in his iiitrodactiou (not included in tlio volume), speaks of 
it til us (p, siii) i " Lc Code do Klmlil 4tanL resj>os£‘ coiuplet 
tie I'interpTitation llalekiie du Cofaii, toufl les ouvinges 
dc la Toemc iooh rout precede ont dispanj. et ies 
nombreiix ouvragea qui Toni suivi nwt d'autre autoritc 
que cfille qulls eii recoivent pnrcc quils ifen soni que des 
abreg^ ou deis cotnme[itaire&"' \Vc have now access to 
printed editiouH both of Lbe J/‘iitixi(/d of lUalik and of 
the JMr?riu~wa7!uj ; and the Rlsiita too of Ibii abi ^ald, 
soma cenluries nearer JlaJik than the ean 

never have been without authority. Its ex position of 
the law seems to be far more iiitcilig^ibk than that of 
the MttkliiaJ^r in Sei^ictte's versioUp whidi Sir. Ruxton 
describes in plac^ as obscnrep And this is certainly truCp 
for instaTicer of hiB definition of a sate: this 

appears on p, ITI as follows: is a unilateral 

agreement in solving considemtion which creatosa personal 
obligation to give a certain palpable thing of a ditferent 
kind to the thing received and which is not money. 
The Ifist w^ords are from the commentary, and the actual 
obligation stated in lh$ text ^ seems to be to give 
jsOiuBtbing that is a particular object, nor a service, 
in exchange for something diffoi'eat. But in neither 
form docs the definition suggest the fact that a mlam 
sale was an exception to the rule against; selliug that 
xvliich the vendor did not 3 ^et posseas, and was allowed 
on the authority of the Prophet's sanction to such a sale 
of dates at ^tledina, probably to meet the case of growing 
crops. The /fijafti of Ibn abi Zaid (trana. Fagnan, 1914^ 
p. 14T) contains a detinition of siniilar to that 

given bj" I^iie, 1414i, vik^ something paid or given in 
advance as the price of a commoslity to he delivered in the 

ilil i'l -f nOb S h—' illWl i ^ 

I 
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future—a dciHiiilioii which disclose ita salient, feature, 
aud aecf^rds too with th^ Hanafite definition ^vcii in 
the Mubaut of Surakhfii.^ The supremacy of the 
therefore, as the authority for l^IaUki taw 
is perhaps not wlioLly ju^tihecl^ but tht^ fact of that 
supremacy heiu^ admitted by those subject to iU sway 
is conclusive a^ to the value of Mr. Ruxlou a vqlunic;, 

H. F. A. 


The Caj.iph.^" Last HEHjTAfiE. By Lieut-Colone] Sir 
Maek Svkes^ London: Macniillati and 

Co- 1915- 

Sir Mark Sykes^^s work on the history of the Turks in 
Asia Minor and other parts of thoir Asiatic domiuLong and 
on bis own travels through these regions has appeared 
opportunely at a time when British foreeu are contending 
for the mastery of Mesopotamia and Rusaian arinies are 
advancing into Armenia, while the Turks under Ueruiaii 
guidance offer a stubborn resistance in liath regions. The 
[ornier history and the present condition of theisc latid^s 
nitist interest even those who regaivi them golel}^ in their 
relation to modem cventB and future pos^ilbilitics, and to 
studeiibi of the raceg and historical development of the 
Xear the interest is proportionately lULTenoed. 

The lirst iicction of "this work containu a much-needed 
sketch of the gradual occupation of Asia Minor by ihe 
OtUjiiiaii Turks and the forma lion of their cnipin<. This 
is, however, precedetl by an aecomit of the rise and 
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[Makwat, I, 124, L 4). Tko aUilisiiiirnt btre thal jm/4*nt |« idrJltic»l with 
waiaf m not Irtm mt Aluliii for it ajJ|iCtirA clcArky from Ihe 
ttnikiU, ©A 1323, I3L-^^ ihnL thtfuj fcf/qybofre Ltifi' ttkRDLii] n g* oJ 

% iiwftttiftg iflrnn ic iL bJm> &lt«rt]atLT©ly hy I ah©, I4U8c 
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fiprciwl of Mulian](ii&iJai]i£iit!i nnd of the empire of tlie 
Uiiinie}"Ad nn(i ^Abbfigul ; tiud the necessity for 

ihifl part of the work is not so uppurcnfc, for there has 
been no lack of work^ on thifi subject. Sir VV, Muir's 
Life of ^hthamtHml and Ilistorff of the Coliphate are 
t^tandard authorities^ and only recentfy Sir Percy Sykes 
in hijs f*/ P'Si-aiti has gone thi'on_gli the whole 

story. Had cbaptera i to xx been ecim pressed into 
a quarter of the splice and chapters xxi to sx^’ii 
correspoiidin^ly expanded, the historicat portion of this 
work w'onkl have Ix^eu of tuiicli greater value to iUt 
average intelligent reader, for in tiiese chaptera the con¬ 
ditions which prepared the way for the coming of the 
Ottoman Turks are set forth with gieat aiiLit)% and 
ecrtainly' they fill a gap in the availaLte i^iirccs oE public 
uifonnation. Sir Mark Sykes ends his histoty* with the 
ccaic|ucsts of Selim and Sniainian in the early imrl of the 
sixtcBiith ccntuiy% but we should have welcomed a con- 
tit tuatioii to modem times instead of the early liistoi^^ of 
Islnin^ w'hich husi no special reference to one race or 
region. The last event mentiozicij is the taking of 
Baghdad from Persia by Sultan Suluiman in 1534, and, 
although It was reliikeii for a time hy Shah 'Abb^ in 
1623, it may be considered to have l>elonged to tlie 
Turkish bhupire since tliat date. The progressive dcsoja-^ 
tion of .Ueeopotamia bim gone on ever since that period, 
and Sir VS', Wilcocksi has shown hoW' impossible any 
revival of the irrigation system on wliich its former 
prusjwrity ilcpcnded is under the present regime. For 
a clear nuderstandirig of tlie causes wdiich make such 
;v revival jui|>osstble we have only to consult tliu second 
part of Sir Mark Sykes s book^ in which he gives a vivid 
and illuminating account of several journeys in Aleiio- 
potamiu. Amitolia,and Kurdistan betw'cen l&OSnnd Jflio, 
Tlua^ an? diatingubhed by a true understandtng of the 
people ttml si’inpathy with them in spite of tUc fact that 
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tlie author*^ likes and dislikes fire strong and forcibly 
e£pressed.. He likes Lbe Turks, but Turkisli methods of 
govcmiiient are umpatingly exposed from the words of 
the people themselves. He dislikes ilie Armeniims, and 
considers that thej' are to Boiiie extent the authoi^ of 
their own mis fortunes, but holdsn^ that their oppressiou has 
l)eeii '' villainous, callous, and bnitar'. Of the Kurds lie 
has a higher opinion than most travellers have expressed, 
and gives a most valuable list of their tribes in an 
appendix; (this lias already been published in the Journal 
of ilie Royal Anthropological Institute for 1008J. For 
the Circassian!? and Yciadia abo Sir 11. Sykes has no 
liking. He calb the Circoi^iaiis '' a hard^ obstinate, 
commercial race o£ brave but ruthlessty cruel rogues*^. 
Tlie unfavoumblc opinion formed of the YazTdb seems 
chiell}^ due to their secretive and repcllant manners^ hut 
it is not unreftsonable to attribute these to the suspicious 
nature arising from ihelr outcast and preeanons position^ 
proscribnl as they arc by men of all other creeds. It is 
evident that they are Kiinb by racOp and in favourable 
cireuTnstances their manners become more kindl}% 
Miss Luwthian BelTs iiiipressions of them were not 
diKagrueablc. The abominable treatment they have 
received is Hufficiently set forth in Mr. W. B. Heards 
article in the Journal of the Boj^al Autliropological 
Institute for 1611. 8ir Mark Sykes has also strong 
aversions to certaiii towns, espEciaJly Mosul and Erzerum. 
The first seems well deserved^ hut Erxerum may perhaps 
owe it partly to the unpleasant weather during Sir Marks 
visit 

Tliesc strong expressions of feeling do not in aii}’^ 
way detract from the intere^at of Sir Mark's iiarrativea of 
travel, hut rather add hj and lielp us to realize the 
conditions under ivhich those journeys were made and 
the extraonliuarily varied character n£ Iwth Kmiitiy afid 
people. The account of the tour of 1013 made only the 
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y^:ar before the outbreak of thft great War is oE eEtieme 

hiter^E^. Tliere h much of archeL^clogical importance ako 

to be noted, especiall}' the aecount of ihe ujonriatery oa the 

Maras Dagh (p. 536) and oE the Itouian bridge at Solali 

(p, 3(i3)p whidi Sir Mark ha^ diAeovered and photographed. 

There are also some good mapa and plans of the roiiteif 

followed. T ^ 

M. LoSiGWORTH Dames. 


lluMA.viAN Bird A^tij Beast Stohies. By Caster, 
Ph.D. Londou ; Folklore Society, Sedgwick and 
Jaeksdii^ 1915. 

In tills volume Dr, Gai^ter present* ua with excellent 
iraoidatioua of a collection of Rmiuuiian storiea of atiimals, 
Homc of which he tells tis he heard himself in bis ehild- 
hood* while the majority liarc been token from a number 
of Ttumaniau collections not easily acceBsiblc in Giis 
eountr^^. Ah to the value of the collection to the student 
of folklore there can be no doubts The atoricH are of 
a primitive and unisophisticatcd type, and giA^e a vivid 
picture of ideas whidi lie at Uie liack of the mind of 
a simple peasant!^' of Eastern Europe, and it may be 
added they are very attractive in style and mriBt hiscinate 
readers who iseek for entertainment, as well as those who 
regard them as a subject for seriotiB study. 

Dr* Gasters introduction extends to hfly-iiinc pages, 
and in this he uses the Rumanian tales as the text for 
a closely reasoned and eloquent dissertation in which he 
develops hi* Avell-known theariea or to the origin and 
transiiilssion of folk-tales. This U a subject on which 
much CDUtroversy has taken place, and Dr. Gostcr^s 
arguments wdll no doubt receive due attention from the 
upjwneiitfi of his thecri-es; to deal with them adequately 
in a small space is evidently impossible. Briefly, however. 
Dn Gaster here ilifleTcntiates between different classes of 
tales—the faity-tale pure and simple, the popular fabk. 
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hikI the ercntion-le^a'iid. to the flnit, he nictinitiiiiEi 
tlic poaUtoii thiit oral traii^inL^aiun i« Lneontestible. For 
the fiilileii in which nniuiiilH fi^re, inn] especially for those 
iiivolviug a cosmogonyJie considei-Ji tliut, altbougli greatly 
HindiHeil by locjil condltlciim, they also must have spread 
from some Asiatic centre. Conceptions and ideas existing, 
for inslancei among the mukirarions popuEaLions which 
have spi^ad over the Balkan peninsula cannot^ when tiiej 
show a great siiiiiianty one to the other, W held to have 
survived from the original inhabitants of tliat region^ but 
must bo derived from some eomnicm centre so as to affect 
all tbaao mcea after their setilcinent. This is an argtimeni 
which has mucli weight cveti if we hold that Dr. Caster 
haa not allowed anfliciently for the vitalitj' of aboriginal 
races when overlaitl and apparently effacc<i by colonhits of 
other races and lang^iagea. Tlie centi'O from which sneb 
dilTtiBiDti took place hu hcklds to be Bysantiiiin and Syria, 
and he oonsidera the dimlisLic ci-ncdfl of the Matiiducnn^ 
anil Bogomils to lie one of the principal njeati!^ of dissemi- 
nation, Here he opens up a large and fascinating subject. 
Tiiat the dualifltic ideas of Ancient Persia travelled into 
the territories of the Kastcni Eiiipiren that they were 
adopted by the Bulgarian Bogoiiiils, that the Arian Qotim 
carried theui into Wes tern Europe, where they found 
n fruitful Koil for gcniiinatlon among the Albigensea, and 
that the talcs in whicb fitxi and the Devil play such 
a large part in Runiimian lore, ai-c natumlly connected 
with such religbufl ideas, all fchig tniiat be admitted* 
Di. Oaatcr sets forth the story in his attractive and 
peranoaive manner, and the sufiject h evidenlly one whicli 
must receive, most careful attention. He seoina to have 
proved hia case in this matteTp that is as regards the 
ililfusioii of tales of a certain class in Europe, And yefc 
when all is admitted we are confronted with a toun'di 
residuum of stories from all parts of the world which arc 
alfected by none of these argnmeiita. 
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Wbeii Sir* Harris^ pat into tlie Untie Rernm 

the ^tory\ whkh he had heart] in hiw cbDdbc^oil from un 
old fiegre, of the iiianaer in wldch lircr Rahhit detected 
the trick ^vhich Brer Fox waa trjdng to play hy pretending 
to l>e deiul^ he could have liad no notion tliat the name 
storj% inu^aiidiSs is told among the primitive tHhea 

of Bilftspur in the Cenlml Provinces of India,* Although 
tlie manner Lu which the Jackal got the better of Miihadiif> 
la not absolutely idcutiral with Brer ItabbitB stratiigetu 
it is evident that the latter bus been relined to meet the 
critieisu) of a fastidious audicnee^ and the two stories 
are really identicnl. Yet we can imagine no jsossihle 
cormnunieation by any route between Bilm^pur and the 
coast of Uujiiea (whence no doubt Uncle Remus^s story 
was derived). This is typical of many other instanceSp 
wliich are no doubt famtliar to Dr. Caster. Perhaps the 
moral is that no theory will explain everything^ and that 
when wo have arrived at the lowest depth tliere is atill 
A lower depth into wdiieh we aatinoi ponettaLe. 

In contiH^Lion with the trausniissiDn of tales Dr. CiaHter 
makes use of the pieture^rjne simile of the ffy in ninber.^ 
He imagines an insect caught in the gum while it was 
still iii]iiid, ultimAtely eiul>edded in a piece of Ambers cost 
lip on the Baltic * shore p earried iiy one of the ancieiiL 
trade-routes across Rarope and found as a bead in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. So* he won Id say; may legends 
Imve been carried and left stranded ; but sometimes the 
ident Hi cation of the insert or the tnediuni in which it is 
einbcddicd may bo impcjssiblc. In this case we might 
tempted to observe with Pope : 

** Prett>^ in amber to observe the fomis 
Of liaits^ or strawM^ or dirt^ or grabs, or worms; 

The Ibinpi, wc know, are neither rich nor mre^ 

But aunder how the doA'il tbe^' got thcit) I 

^ Itniitsn yaiJtittifi (Ell Lut Stack. JPtiSK Th« tal? 

to ia 3i[Kliikjf^ and Lho Jijckal 
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We are oTt^ii left wond^riu^, but every investicFatJoii 
niid evciy well-argued theorj' heljw \m to iiarruw tim 
bounds of the irreclucible iniinuiunip nnd Dr. GaJiter h one 
uF those who have done moat hi the arduoms task, for 
wliieh all iitudent^ of early and primitive beliefs owe him 
hearty thanks. The collection of tales is in itself so 
adinimbk that H would bo most acceptable even without 
tbe Introdiictiiou^ but with it its value is doubled, 

.M- Long WORTH Dame^. 


The Chawfuhd Papeks. A CoUcetiou of Official Records 
relating to the Mission of Dr, John Cnvwfurd sent to 
Siam by the Governnifsnt of India in the year L 
Printed by order of the Vajirafiana National LibniTT, 
I$iitigkokp 19 l 5 i 

The Burket Fapeies. VoK IV. Part 2, and Vol V, Part 1. 
Printed by order of tbe VajiraMria National Library, 
Bangkok, Iffia. 1914 . 

These publications coutmuc the useful series of official 
dociitnetita issued by the National Ijibrary of Siam to 
illustrate the bistory of the relations of that country with 
Cireftt Britab in the early years of the nineteeiitb century. 
Tlie oi iginak are In the Hecotd Department of the India 
OfficCp which lias given tbe necessarj' facilitie.s for taking 
copies with a view to piiblicalion, and tbe results of tbia 
ititemalional eo-operation are on the whole ensinentlv 
satisfactory. These t^orde eotilain a great deal of 
valuable information bearing on tbe history of Siamese 
iritercoui-se wdtii neighbouring countries, ;)artIeularEy the 
Malay Peninsula and Burma, and they can be cordiallv 
commended to the notice of persons interested in tltose 
regiona 

Crawfurd'a mi&Bion in IB 21 was rather barren of 
positive results. The fact is perhaps not to tic wondered 
at when one considers the circumstances, in particular the 
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riiitJQiial i«nipDrjinient of th^ on the nna hand 

and Crawfurda ovn\ peculiar character on the other* 
[t wtiH hardly to be expected that a man of his 
autocratic and obstinate dispoflUion, iuihucd nith an 
abfoUite con tempt for Oriental peoples in general (as 
his -writings Euiridentl 3 ^ prove), sliould l^c a successful 
aniba.simdor jit a eotirt winch was convinced of its 
own pre-eminence, punctilious m the extreme, and 
highly suspicious of all fureigneta, 1 find it S'erj^ 
difficult to concur in the view of the Governor'General 
(Lord Hastinifs) in Ckmncil that 0r^ Crawfunj, of 
the Bengal Jlcdical Bstahlishnient, was a person 
eminently qualified for the successful conduct'^ of auch 
a “delicate and miportant dun^ as tlic initiation of 
relations with an independeui Oriental power must 
inew'UhEy His service at the court of pliant 

Javai ese princes, w^ho Imd been hrijlceii in generations 
of Dutch tutelage, was by no means the best kind of 
proiMtratioti for liis neiv task, for all that the Government 
of India appears to tuive thought to the contrar 3 \ 

But there were other reasons for the compaixitive ^vnnt 
of success of the million, reasons nf a tenipomrv^ nature 
and uf uo fierumiient inicrest^ whicli tiecd not Lhvrcforu 
l>e discussed here* And unf<iE'tuuatcl3^ the niiEsion was 
marred b}" the miscondnet of tiie captain of the ship nn 
which Cmwfnivi had travelled to Bangkok* This person 
was detected in carrying on a course of illeguS ti-uding 
laiiioiiuLiug to smuggling), and for some liiise Cmwfnrd 
iiVaa appjii'ciitl^^ iiiiahle to stop it. He seems to have 
displayed inticli w^cakness in dealing wutli the sUufUion, 
nml for a couple of months or more he allowed Ids 
authority to bo fiouted hy a sidmrdlnute^ whom he could 
have iinmediatolv' sus^K)!ndvd« rather than run the dsk of 
letting the Siatnese see that iherci wiis dibcord pretU" 
cxpreMsioii for flat mutiny) among the members of the 
mission. In the end things got no imi that he did m fact 
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s.q3[}cnd t\m captain. But iv stituiger man woultl linve 
iloiin it at once- I have sdcjuTii read a more pitiful 
confession of inability to cope with a situation than tJie 
letter in n^bieli Crawfurd gives liis account of this affair 
to the Secretary to Govoriuiient at Calcutta, 

The Inst few letters in the volmiie are mainly concerned 
with an imfortuimta incident iinconneeEod with the 
mission. Tw^o British mercImntE wore very liadly treated 
by Llie Siamese authorities^ The}’ had been guilty of 
some ludiaerctiona, but the punblmien^a infficted were 
outrageouB and t|nitc indefensible. It can liaidty tje said 
that aucb epbodea are of stifheicnt interest to warrant 
their rupublication in a pennanent iiicord, except iti so far 
as they may have been more ur less typical of ii time 
whicb has, fortuimtety^ long since pa?iscd awaj'. TIkev 
illustrate, however, aome of the difficnltiea whicb Britiab 
intercourse with Siam liad to contend wdtii in thowe dayw* 

I have already hsit) rx^casion to say a g«HKi deal about 
the Burney Papum in noticing previous instalnieiits of 
tlmi long aeriofi. Tiie present sections cany the story of 
oil r relalions with ^iam in the Mjilay Peninsula down to 
tlie year 1846. VoL pL 1* consists of a very long but 
decidedly interesting paper by ihyor James Low on 
tba hli^tory of BrJtisli policy in the Strabo fn^iii the 
establislimciit nf Penang < IT^OJ down to 18:i9. L:iw took 
the Siamese side in the acrimonious di-MCiiSsiuns which were 
chrunic at Penang in tlie early yearn of the niuetcomh 
century. Herein he was in n minority, for the general 
ti^nd of lucal European opinion, Iwth official and non- 
oftieiab supporkd the contention that all tfic Mnlay 
.States w ere perfectly in depend out of Siam. Up to a point 
Low was certainly in the right, hut ho w^ent much too far, 
and he attempted to support his views with data deiived 
from native chrpnictea which were absolutely legendary 
and nut to he relied on at all For that Im b hairllv to 
biame, inasmuch ns those chrumelos had not been critiailly 
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studied in liijj day^ But it i& \V4sU that the fact ^lioiild be 
renioinbered in roimexioii with tfic publication of his 
decidedly « jxiWe RetrospectThe details of local 
events ^iven in the paper ai-Ct however, often of intcTest. 
and when oltowance has liccn made for the somewlmt 
biassed attitude of the writer they con be read with 
profit. 

The Xaiionnl Library ig to be congratulated on the 
publicatioD of all these records* But more should have 
been done to secure accuracy in the spelling of the proper 
names and titles that occur in them. These, and 
particularly the Malay ones, abound in errors of all kludn, 
due no doubt to the original copyist in the India House 
W‘ho entered the dispatches in the books of that cstablisk- 
tneuL It is most regrettable that these errors Imve not 
been uoticedaiid rectified by giving the proper spelling in 
brackets, for in aonm coscb the names are almost 
unrccognistable unleas one happens to lie already 
aci|unintcd with theni from ntlier sources, and it cannot 
be expected of every reader that lie should have that 
previous know ledgo^ But evea the most obv ious 
mistakes have been passed in the Bangkok printing nfiice. 
This seems a great pity* The papers should have lieeii 
luoin carefully edited. There arc also a good many 
redundancies; but that is not, perhaps, a serious matter, 
for it is better to have repeliiiona than omissiomi in 
a collection of this kind. 

C. O. Br^AODEN* 


A Syntax or Colloql'iae PAsiift. By Major D. L R 
LoUIMEK. pp. xx + 377* Clnrciidon Press. ISk. net. 
Major Lori me r is greatly to Ij* congratulated ou both 
the conception and the execution of ibis work. There 
was great need for n book on colloiiuial Fashtm There 
are gtanimars of literarj' Pashtu in English by Bclkw^ 
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Ras^erty, Roos-Kflppel and Cox, Add in Fronch 
Dai'inKtutcr, to 9^y notbing of Ccnuivn works, but 
hitherto there has been iiothidg on the colloquial, The 
^tudy of the eoiirajoial is at once ns ore difficult and more 
useful ihftd the study of the literary latigiia^OH The 
latter can l>e studied by a sichuhir sittini' in Iiia library 
surrounded by hifl Ixioks, but to obtain a knowledge 
of the former one needs to go in among the |>eap]e, listeii 
carefnliy to every sound, dote and examiue every word 
and idionij and finall}'' lo work out for oneself the solution 
of apparent coritiafliettomk This labour the autlioi- lias 
undertaken for m, and be dts^rves our gratitude. 

Tlie work before us is not only very voinable but ver^" 
jdtore^ting. There is a delightful preface, in which the 
author disaiina our criticisms by frankly pointing out 
the diffieultie^ of his task and by warning us of the 
e^istoiice of various dialects of Pashtu. Tlie Acrj' full 
table of coniciitH is follow'eil by a discussion of the 
prouuuciatJOJi of the sounds. Hie syutnx proper is 
adecjuatel}’ treated, and many details of accidence are 
given. There arc cliapteug on the foi'inatiod of words^ 
rersijiii and Indian elements in Pashtu and on the 
chamcteriatira of style. At tlie end of the volumo ia 
a really excel I cut vocabulary, Nvliieh w'c are told is to 
lie 1 ‘egarded merely as a list of wordsi accompanying tho 
text aiul not an a full vocabnlarj'. It is, however, extremely 
well cboseu* most ordinary words being given in it, while 
tha references to the pftgea, where the words will be iwen 
in actual sentences, are very ujiefuL The dialect pn>- 
fe,sjwHily tivated of is that of Peshaw^ar, but the book 
will be of great valne to stndenU resident in any place 
where the hviigiiago is spoken. 

In reviewing a work so excellent it seetna almost 
urigraeiouK to make suggestions for improvement, but 
oa it is to be hoped that Major Larimer will w^rite again 
on eoilcHjuial Paahtu a few re marks may be permitted. 
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Little nceJ be said about misprints^ Tlsero are a few 
cbiefly case^ of the omi.^icn gf diacnlical iiiarkfi, but 
anyone who has had to do with Biintlar printing will 
know how' it scenic to have even" word corrccL 

A careful studezit will note the in for liitasidf. Tlie list 
of Urdu words to be Found in PashLu coutaiiLs n iiumber 
which ^0 not Urdu but Panjabi^ and in j^oaie cases the 
woixis are not printed correctly. 

1’he page on interjeetioiiB and the chapter on character¬ 
istics of atyle seem to have got displaced. Tlic former 
would cotne in better immediately after Conjunctions and 
the latter as an introduction to the syntax. Tlie aiitligr 
is probably right in questioning Jiis own statement that 
the repetition of adjectives gives the idea of iiici^naed 
emphasis. I very mtieli doubt whctlier the statement 
would hold of any North Indian language^ and the Persian 
phrase quoted is not a pnralloL 

If one were to single out a chapter as being not quite 
on the high level of tlie rest of the book it would be the 
chapter on pronunciation. A w^ritor on language is 
always tempted to think that it is liartlly worth wink 
to go into detail a bent sotindsy as man}*' jNeople will in any 
cose fail to reproduce them correcLlyp but hi inieli mattcT^ 
it is better io write up to the level of the few- who will 
appreciate the pains taken and be Hincerely gmteful. 
It seeins a pity to suggest that themonophthoisgic e and o 
of Poshtn even approximate to the diphthongs in ^mate" 
utiJ mote” OF that the Pashtu trilled r has any tiling in 
common with the Englisli friealive in '"iabbit"\ It 
cannot Ijc ftjiid that cerebral d and f are more forcible 
tlian English t and d, it is easy to utter them vary gently 
atid the English letters much inore forcibly* Tiw real 
method of producing f, if, and a should be pointed out. 
Tlicy are easy letters to pronounce, the real dtlliculty in 
not in pronouncing them hut in ^^^cogni3filng them when 
otiiem pronoun 00 thenL TJic dillerence between t, u atid 
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hnti,l ft IS not clearly stilted^ It ‘would be luterciitinv to 
hove u lullof ufcount of the pronanciatloD of i-«/i and fj. 
Regurding the fortoer we arc told on p, JJ* that in North- 
East Paahtu it is the same as kii, but on p, 0 that Et is the 
same lnU eirougtr. It may Ije questioned whether in any 
language there are two sounds ivhicb differ ftotJi each 
other aoUlif in Iteing weaker or stronger. So far as 
I have lieard the sounds I should say that kti is the same 
as in Urdu, made near the uvula, and ibit a similar sound 
made inqeb further forward, further forward even than 
the ek ill Scotch '■ tlaihan ” or German '‘buch" while 
f/Anin and are the corresponding sonants. 

The transliteration is very satisfactory’ on the whole. 
Perhaps the ehoieo of media] e ia not happy, os tlie sound 
is very different from the other e’a: j would be better. 
For kvk it is hard to suggest a letter. Tlie retentloii of 
sh suite those southerners who pronounce the letter os aft. 
At the same time kitfi is undoubtedly clumsy. Would it 
not be possible l4j ub,. j; for it T The idea of distinguishing 
the feniinirie ending by the use of j is good. 

The volume is got up in a style worthy of tlie 
publishers. One regrets only that it is not |KWsjble to 
have a cheaper edition. A student who has to purchase 
tirst a grammar and then this syntax and thirdly the 
otlier volume w-hich Major Lorimer promises us on the 
ivlatiou of Pfljshtu to cognate languages, to say nothing of 
a dictionary, will feel that hia devotion to the tongue of 
the Afghans has called for some sacrilice. 

Wo admire and share the euthiisiaain of the writer for 
hia subject, and wo enjoy, even wlien wo cannot agree 
with him, Ids conviction of the superiority of Pashto to 
Panjabi and Urdu, At this point it ia perhaps not out of 
place to mention that tlio view which he appears to hold, 
of the artificial and hybrid tiature of Urdu, was exploded 
by Sir Cimrka Lyall over tinrty years ago. Urdu is no 
more a hybrid than Englieh or even Peraiam There ia 
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«till Q greftt deaideratiim which I trust tJie author may 
be persuaded to supply. \Vc much need a imuiojil of 
Collo<]ui{tl Paalilu, It should ooutatii, if 1 may venture to 
give the details, a uareful aecoiint of the pi'oniineifl.tion 
letter by letter, a succinct hut suJticieut trentnieut of the 
accidence, « full aceouiit of the syntax as in the work 
lying before us, and lastly a good vocabulary. The present 
vocabulary would be almost enough, but it might be dlkd 
Up by the addition of some cotiimon words. There would 
be no need for the iueluaion of chapters xiv, xv, svi, and 
iwrt of xvii, and no Arabic type at all would be reejuired. 
If the author would write such a volume and have it 
printed in India (where printing is mticb cheapor than in 
Europe), with sumewhuL less luxurious letterpress and less 
iaviidt spacing, the w'hole could easily be con lined within 
the limits of 400 pages and could be sold for five or six 
shillings. I have no douht that it would be the triofit 
practically useful l»ok obtainable on tlie l^ashtu language. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 


The Nyata SCthas of GAUT.v.yA, with ViTsvATAXA'-'j 
Buasva anu UunTOTAKARA's Vakitjea, translated 
into English. By GAioiSATHA JlLi. Vol. I, 
Allahabad, 1915, 

It 13 the fatal nixKrortane of the sdiools of Indian 
philosophy that by Boine grave in the tDind of early 

JI id ill their Eutidamental tenets sliouldl have l>een east into 
the form of aphorUmSp and not into real titerory works. 
It followH tlmt the teneU eannot possibly nndeniLDod 
without the eomnienUriv^ written ujKin them, and in every 
ca.'K? it lEqniteccrbatu that the coiximeutaries were coinpoEed 
nt a time when the tenets had become uiatters o£ doubt and 
dispute, ISO th&t we liuve no n^iimuee tljai the comiiieniiirit'>a 
represent any thing Jike the real itieuning of the tenet : 
this in true, of eouiw, in the highest degree of the Vedanta, 
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wtiicL has fnllcn into the grtateat discrepancy of inticf- 
protation, but it is true, tiioug]] in letia degree, of ever\’ 
other system. The result is lliat iL is iniposailde to 
litteoipt to understuud the Siiitraa of any ay stem save bv 
the aid of the comifientanes and by coiaparUon of Uieir 
divergencies. In the present case for tiia Nyaya Dr, JJui 
presents us with the full rendering of Viltayayaim and of 
the Uddyotakara, adding notes fi-oiii the Tdfptiri/aiika 
of VAeospatiiiii^ra and the Viiuililhi of Udayana, tlius 
atfoiding ntiipla ehoiee. but throughout in the most 
unnttractivti of forms, llorcover, not only ie the form of 
the philosophy most unsutisfactory*, but it is obvious tliat 
the task of interpreting an old text in ibis way was bound 
to lead to the waste of energy in the natural ettbrt to 
read into tbe text wJiat won considered nccessarv bv later 
speculation. Tbe dehultjon of perception in the SQtra 
(i, 1. 4) hns iMiJrii/ariifia‘3aTr4.'i*(!A:oi**a,, and this has been 
the source of the greatest trouble to tliu coiiiinchtators • 
it is deal* that every perception requires the activitv of 
mind, and some can only* be thus perceived,and why mind 
should seemingly lie omitted must be explained: the view 
which liAs found favour is that mind is really an indn'j^a, 
which of conrse raised the i|UeiitiDu why iu tho list of 
ibirfrtyiw given later on (i, I. 13) there is no mention of 
mind. Tho view of the ij, that mind, though an 

organ of sense, is omitted in tins ennmeration. IsjcaUHg, 
unlike the other organa. It is inimaterial; it is cflective on 
all objects, and not like tlie senses on ii definite sphere; 
and it operates without having any quality, wheieaii. 
f.ff., the eye must have the qiinliLy of colour to enable it 
to in-rform its fuuctiou of seeing. On the ptlmi- liand, tiie 
Vurltiitt occepLs nnly the second of ibese loiisoiis, and 
expressly refutes the idea tbiit the mind is imiiiiitcrial os 
compared with the material aensf, oi^na. by pointing ont 
that to be material ur immaterial applies only to products, 
and the mind, which is not a product, cannot tJierefore be 
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cktscnbwl in either of thm ways. The saiiio futile 
iltsGUSaioiiii fli-e evoh'iMl by the mysterious at'tfajktdeiffa 
used iq the dehnition; the Jihd^^ seems to give an 
neeouiit of it which agrees well enough with the kaijmna^ 
pfHlha used in the Buddhist (leBiiition, but the VdvKika 
eoiiHidcDi It necesstiry to waste iiiugh space in proving the 
Buddhist definition wrong. Or again, in tlie very 'ticxt 
Siitrii but one (i. L fi), the nature gf UpainAmi os a means 
of cognition is described quite differently by the Hha<*ifn 
and the I ai'/liAti ; tile fonner agrees with the latter in 
liojdiiig that tiie essence of the cognition resulting front 
this Prsma^i ia of the ty[h> ■’ this object h what is tiiiTneti 
Ifuvityti/". hasetl oo similarity between the cow known to 
the framer of the cohclnsion and the rjavnj/a which he 
newly sees. But the ilha^^tL holds that the means of 
reaching this conclusion is reinembrancc of the statement 
“the fjmmyu is like the cow while the Vdritifia holds 
that the essential feature is the siiniJarity acttiiillv gtm in 
the tfumya to the cow, aided by the remtfjnbrnnce of ttic 
sUiteincnt licard earlier. In Ixjth this case and in that 
of the delinitioii of perception it is impossible to criticTze 
the commentators for dieagrceiiig, aa the Lest is totally 
inadcpiate to show the meiinlng intended. The same 
dimciilty is seen in the definition of inference and its 
division into three kimls. yari.si.itf/,and 
htrkfda y it is incredible that this set of teiuis should not 
have had a perfectly definite sense, but the already 

did not know what tin- authoritalive cxpliinaLiun was. 
And the same remark applies continually. 

The question tialuraliy presents Itsajf us to the value of 
the work and of its cominentai ies. It luust lie adinitteil 
that ite imjHirtauce is purely historical: the diseussions 
hi iiiAnv uru tjuite und tcucli on pointy 

of cardinttl importi^nce for tlio meaning of knowltnl^ Anti 
exbttirico, S>nti tha method of trefltiiieut not slitiw 

anffioient ori^iimlity or rleptli U ^ive Lht? a reaSlv 

JHA*. jri 
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Xyikyn itutintifi on the f4u:t tliat tile aim to be ttehieved ia 
cHHeritial[y freedom frmn piiiit and not in any Sdnae bliss, 
tlie eointiientators Hi!*{,'ing rcASon after reason to refute 
those foolish persons among V^edantlris who argued that 
the eieemittm {KDitAm must be happiness in some form. 

It IS unnecessary to say that the author's translation is 
of liigh merit, but it musi be ragretted that the liad system 
of transUtemtioii ndopteil disfigures the appeamnee of his 
work, and that misprints arc ag many, Deplorable binding 
appears to be inscimmble from Indian books, but we uniat 
!» grateful for the bold and good type, 

A. Be nil I EDA LE Keith, 


Ike \EDA OF The Black. Vajus School estitled 
rAITTIRIl'A SaNJUTA. '^J'rftjislated by ARTHUR 
Behhiedale Keith, D.C.L, D.Litt. Cambridge, 
MtuH., 1914. 

The Black Vajnneda has waited long for translation. 
The three other Vedas have all lieeti rendered into 
Kiiglish or German many years ago, the Sdviavefla by 
Benfey (1848) and Griffith the Ar/Aui*i.inejda by 

Griffith (1897), Bloouitield (1897), and Whitney (19651*; 
and the Rigtieda by Wilwti (1856-88), GrTthstnano 
(18T6-7), Ludwig (1876-88). and GritRth (1889-9^), 
The White Yajurveda, whidi eoaUina only the aacrilicial 
foriiiuliis, has been turned into liiglish by Griffith (1899), 
and, in so far ns the text is incorporated in the ^UipatJta 
ihyifnaana, by Brofcssor Eggeling iit the Sacred Books of 
the East, But nf the three eomphite recensions of the 
Black Yajurvedii, in which the Bocrifieial formulas and 
their explanations are intemiiugled, Professior Keith in 
the present work supplies the first traimbitioa. Though 
the 3r«tffii»fyu tfaiiJiitu, at least, in Welwr's exceileiit 
edition, has been in the I minis of scholars for nearly 
forty-five years, no one til] now has faced iiie very 
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luboriuuH Uak of translating thin liiiportanl Troik. Tliu 
time han. however. long been ripe. A great »ntsa of 
auxiliary inAterial has been aceumuluted in the works of 
Hnug. Aufreeht, Weber. Hilbbeandt, Oltlenbcrg, Schwab, 
Cat&nd, and Keith hitiiiseif, I*he laat-natned has shown bv 
his edition and traiisintion of the Aftarrj/aaiid 
.'1 tliut no sohdar m this country is so well 

ijualiflod aa he for t)ie preHOUt task. It is fortuiiato that 
Professor Launtun iji%'jteti hmi lo contribute his Irunn- 
lution to tbe llarvard Oriental Scries, in whleli ti book nf 
this kind cun be produced with more advantage: to tliu 
student than anywhere else. The publication Iterc of 
these two volumes is diorcover especially appropriate 
U-CHtiHc they appear bealde Whitney's valuable tnmstation 
of the .4(lA/ii*(,rti«e(a as edited by Professor Lanuiun. 

The lirat volume bc^na with a critical and ealunjative 
introduction, which duals not only with Uie ritual subjeia* 
matter nf this Veda, but also with its relation to the 
ancillary literalTire of the Vajnrveda os well as to the 
it«l of Vedic literature as regards l»th language ami 
chrotiologj'. It is full of souml (mute discussions 
on all lliese mattom. Here 1 can only touch upon 
some uf tlic more inijwirtant and interesting pf*iat« dealt 
with. In regard to the Pada text. Hie author shown 
that in Home cases at least it awma del I berate ty to correct 
irregularities in the SaTphit&i thus it reproseiite (mjnis 
r<t iLs Imjm ca , sayis tnntte as sro/i itnrntei and Mim 
riatwrtaKa as sn)ii aktirifUu, He ftirtlier shows limt the 
TaUtiH^a PratiMkhi/u knew the Piida and Samljita texts 
in their existing form. He also notes that the ^idhi fol¬ 
lowed in the ilSS. of the SdTitJtiia does not agree in various 
points with that laid down in the which, 

for instauco. prescribes that Jihvftumliya ond L'paHlmj.i- 
myashonld be used instijadof Visariaiiiyu before gutturals 
mid labials respectively, and that Visarjaiiiyn .should Is* 
riHaiinilated to a following aibiloiiL This slate of things 
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is mwh the eatw m in tho MSS, of Uk- Itiifutfhi. TJiere 
can Ik; tin .Joiiht that the ruittini^u PnitiMkhyu. which ia 
ime of the best of thia clasa of workajs older than t'ariini. 
I'^ofeaaor Kdth'a arvnments appear to itin to catabliaij the 
view that the Frikti^ikhyaa gciiemlly are older than 
IMniiti, ill opposition to GoidstUeker anti Uoug, as well 
as to WackeriiageJ, who hoyn that Panini ewins to have 
known only an earlier fomj of the PnUisiikhyas, Jn wiy 
Siimkrit Litemture (p, 266) I inclined to favonr the 
huter mollified view, which 1 now withdraw. Thus the 
extant Prattsfakhyaa, which seem to have been known to 
Vfwka, can hardly be Jatcr than 500 b.c. 

In diseuwfing the relation of the Sutras of Llie Taittliiya 
recension to the Profettsor Keith shows that the 

BiiUilJiiiyanA and the Jipfisiuutba SRirtm certainly had 
Iwfore them the text of the .Saijthitd in its extant form, 
and reaches the reasonable eouelnsion that tJie 

which is tliL- oldest of these SOtras, datc,s from the 
fifth century itc. ami tiie tifiriihitd itself from the sixth 
century, or approximately COO jt c. In order to illustrate 
the inter-relation of the various recensiona of the Yajur- 
veda he intrudacea a very useful table (pp. slvii-lxvi) 
{jiving a coitapcclUR of the contents of the Taittiriya 
■Suiji/iifu fboth ,3'Iantra and Hrahmana) as compared w'ith 
the parallel portiona of all the four other SaipiiiUui of Iho 
\ajarvcda, the /tflfAuin. Kitpftffhala, Mtiitrayanif jinci 
the Vtijamiteifi ^tijthiUi {inckiding the 
/tni/imi(i«ci). This IS a valuable practical aid towards 
establishing the basis of tlie Snifikilti of the original 
'I ajurvt>(ln, Then followa a description and ci'Jticat 
<li!tcuHsioii of the different parts of the Satphii»i, An 
interesting collection of liiignistic material liere fp Ixxiiif 
shows tiint in the Hn'ihinainv fHirtions of the Sai/ihita no 
giuieral iliatmetion iti the liatc of composition can be 
made, aa ia plainly the case in regunl to the Yajflavalkyn 
and l^andilya twoks of tlie Satapatha HrtihTnatfd. 
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The nuLtiar otit that the iiiter-rehition oE tlie 

MonlrBs und the Brnltiiianu portions of the SamliUd is 
^ery oloae; arid at the same tiitie adduces argurueirte to 
invalidate the ordinary view that "‘the distinction of 
Saiphitfi and Brithmana is one of time pure imd simple ", 
Thus he states, not very cogcniTy, that "the evidence of 
lanf^ua^ does not suggest ony very serious dilferetice in 
position l*twccn the Brahmana portions of the Sttmfnhl 
or the lirahyrutmt or the He further 

remarks that though the Sutms recognirm the whole 
content botlj of the and of the JruKyaJta, the}' 

apply tlie term BiiihiJiuTia to cover the Bmhmaiiu portiuiw 
of the iS'aift/nV(i, of the Jir^himina, and uf the --L-riJiyctJta 
indifTercntly. the distinction to them being solely that 
between Mantra and Brahiimna. It ecema to me that 
such a general dirttioction of type might be inode, 
even though citations referred to three distinct texts. 
Professor Keith thinka l.hot when the test of the 
was liiud the/iniAmaart - and Jra^ynlM werw 
excludcil. This was done not Iwcause the linihmnint 
represents later additions (only certain parts of tlie 
lirtthmann and being such): for n [wriioii of 

the SatnJiita requires to tie supplemented hy Mantras of 
the Unikmana. and in one caae tiie StumkitA is even 
ft suppleiiieiit to the He iiigeniouslv auggests 

tliat the origin of the diatinctioii here inmfe wilh imitation 
of the liiffiieeifi, [ confix 1 ftni jiqi convinced and still 
think the iinlhmtum mid .imiiytiA'a weni 

ftUpplcnnuiUiry a-orks of a somewhat Inter dale. 

It is undoubted that the Mmitras conimned in i-acii of 
the ret-cmsitiiis of the Yajurvmla are derived from a 
common stock, but it is clear tliat the VajoMtncyi 
was reduced to its present form later than tiio texU of 
the Black Yajurveda and, having been revised under tile 
increosihg inlluonce of the is leas original tlian 

they are. It is also clear that among the Taitlirlya texts 
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there jitg two bmiiches^. the TaiHivJtfa SfiTiihiftl on the 
one Jiaiif] iviul ihv firehetype of the ICtflHiht, KapUftiftlij, 
Saiiihitd^t on the other. Hut Lheipe seeinn 
to lx? Tio deciSilve critenori of iU^ eojiiparative ago of the^te 
tiVD hratiche^. The trejitHieut of the Rigredii Muntrus 
thiit they fountain dmf{ not supply fiiieh li criterion, 
1x^041 the vnrmtits are of iil>out eqmil vuiUw and 
sl^rnlficttuer* The evidence derived from geographical 
dam iLH Ui ivhitive age ih not Kittlicient, because, though 
the Tnittirlya school hi hitcr times wax located in the 
I leer a 11 , there no rensonable doui^t that the ^Middle 
I^iid of Xorthem India wm the origiutti houic of that ax 
well as of the other Ytijurveda schools. Nor doex liingnage 
supply any evidoucc of priorityp Watixe the geueml 
texture of all the Black Vajiirveda Sai^ihitHs Js nli^olutely 
idcutical. EVofessor Keith seents to nm to Eje right in his 
f?oiicltisioji that Pnjfe^s&or L. v, Schroedei's argiiiiiciita 
from language in favour of tlie priority' of the Kiifhn&Q 
and Mfiiirti nut decisive. 

Profesjxor Keith*& diaciiBsioiiK ini the relation of tliu 
Trtiltirt ffa to the FEmhiuai^aa of the other Vedan 

yidd some inLerenting results. They show that the drat 
five Ixxiks of die Aitfirrjitt Ilmkmiiim arc older than the 
Hmhtiiana jHirtiona of the TatUirlt^a S*i»JiUa, and that 
liic , the early character of which 

in proverJ by linguistic evidence, ia at any rate prior to 
tbe seventh lKX>k of the Tfri(lirli;a Strtiihihi. w^bich la 
ilepeiiilent on iL Qu the other hand, various |whtit.s of 
CotUaei diow that the in Jater than 

the Sa7}i/iild and that the tin}h tniuut , 

the latest of the lirfitimutiasK Is ko dependent un the latter 
oii occasionally oven to borrow ftxiin it vcrimtiiii. 

As regards tiie detaib of the rlitiub the autlior |s>ints 
nut that tliey are not given in the BrEihniunii portions of 
the text, which assume that they are knmvn. i!c adds 
that it will prolatlily never be potfyibic to deicrtnitie witli 
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certainty the actual ritw ivhicli the Mantras were intendiM] 
to accoiopany when the SaiphiUl was composed, though 
the Sutras whan they agree nmy be taken to represent 
what was an early form of the ritun]. 

What follows is of more general interest, especially to 
indents of the history of religion. For here Professor 
discusstra tU(j vaHoua forma of sacrifice cnticaltv 
with reference to their origin. In agreement with 
Schwab and Oldenbcrg he regards the Vedic sacrifice in 
general as esaentially a gift oHering. and this in my 
opinion is eertninly ita aspect in the Rigvfda. According 
to tim theory' of Ludwig, Eggeling. and others, it is 
a redemption of self. Ttiia aspect, indeed, oecasionaliv 
appears in the Taiitiriga iiaijthini and later testa, hut it 
is only secondary as a result of priestly speculation It 
b here noted t liat the blood of the victim h not in Vc^Iic 
cult (as ill (Jreek ritual 1 used tii the woi-ship of the high 
gods, htit IS assigned to demons. As to the Uesh of ihc 
victim. It was in part presented os a burnt od'ering to the 
gods, in part eaten by tlm priests. There is iiothinnr j„ 
the Vedic ritual to show that the victim wi^s reganlod os 
divine, though later tiie cow came to he treated as a deity, 
hut even then not on the ground of sacrificial use. There 
IS further no evidence that though the priests ate a part 
of the ollenng this implied a conuiton feoat with the -oil, 
much loss a feast on what was permeated bv the dirioa 
essence. There is no proof i„ the Vedic te^ta of the 
iwiluni esistence of a comumnion. nor aiiv tmee of the <dft 
offering having been derived fmm the sacratnenlal meal. 
It la thus likely, aa Profea.wr Keith rcinarks, that th.- 
saeraimmial meal was not a„ Aryan olecrvanee. but wa.s 
apeciheully Mediterranean and was borrowed by the tfreeks 
from a foreign faith in liie Jloiiieiic age. 

^ As to Urn VHjafK,ya .sacriSce, the purpose of which waa 
^ confer paramount sovereignty, Pi-ofes,or Keiih seems 
to me to show conclusively that M'eber was wrorm in 
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iHt«rprL‘L]i]|; chir ivorO ok ** protc*ction (from jki, protect) 
uf ■^(.ren^li and that it really meaiiK " dmught {from 2^1, 
drink) of Ktrcsiigtli'V smoe tlm drinkin'^ of Soma (as ft 
IK II Sorna rite) was a parts of this coroiiioiiial, ajjcl in tlie 
vii-w of Lhft priests the motit essential part. The evidence 
id tlie proves that this sacrifice >ras on Andent ones 
ivliich^ tlioiJ|;^li It hm been sacerdotalisted, retnins severiil 
jKjpulnr features of a magical characler. 

The KAjiLsuya, or Inauganitiou of kings is still more 
permeated with niagicol rites, Tlic king is here sharply 
liiKtinguished from tlie prieHts, This distinetioo shows 
that for Vedic India at least the conne!!^i<m of rovaltv 
with priestly rank, if it ever had been ii motive of the 
growth of the kingship„ liad long disappcareij l>erc!re the 
time ot the SniihStas," 

In dealing with the Dlkiw, or coiisecmtion for tlm Soma 
sacrifice. Professor Keith ixiitiLi out that Billebrandts 
view of this rite having its origin in Tcligiotis suicide finds 
no support in Vedie titcratun?. That sellolor’s etymology 
fif the wonJ, obviously coiineeted with his theory, us 
■ilerived frcim ** burn, see ms to me to be ppeuliarl^'" 
IkrtKeleiMi considering ih« fact that the dcNfdenitivc of that 
toot in actual iise is f>f the possible littMiiiilogics, 

that of Oldenl«;rg from i/wk, ** wurship/' Heeins to mo thu 
most likely. 

The cssi-utinl character of fhe Sonia sacrifice, which is 
lifte fully disenssed, appears to Ijo that it is the gift, 
liidm and the other gtHls, of tSie strong intoxieanL, for the 
purposL'- of ini parting to the in migliiy #?tiM''iigth and of 
causing them in In-sIow liberal rewards on their wor¬ 
shippers, It is a somewdml. ^>eCiiiiar feature tif this 
ritual that 2^01 na is not only tlie juice uwed as nii offeringp 
but at Ific Hame lime a mighty gid who ia anthropo- 
niorphizfsJ. Its position i^ parallel to tlnit of Agni, who 
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is Wh tlic dccumit i3mployi..<| ns it menns of Mcrilke and 
a. srreat deity who is the object of worship. 

Pitssiiig over rninop rites like i!,e StHitniiimni an.} 
Pmvftrifya. we come to the A;fiiicftymia, the elaljorato 
ceremonial of piling tlie It is of confidentl.le 

importance to tJie Htudgnt, Wauso here, as the nutlior 
fmys. *' lies the most pliilosoplile content of the .Satdilta, 
for in it finds espre^ion lim chief doctrine of the 
MicriHcial ritnal. liie SMcrilico as u cosuiie iwwer ,>E the 
In-hest j5otency." In connexion with the speculations o) 
the TinUtri;/<i on this sulyect, tie suggests tlie protmbilitv 
that tlmir insistence on the identity of the future life 
with that on eartlj ultimately led to tlio conception of 
trnnstnigration. At the same lime he points out lliat of this 
conception there is no hint in the Taluirlif,, S,n/fhHa:i»v 
more than in the J(i;fv,da. 1 ip.iio ^grec with his con¬ 
clusion that there js nojustification for seeing that idea in 
the Imlf-dojien passttgeH of the Kujmla where it has hecn 
^n hy .wine Vedic scliolars. It is not till the 
fln,hma„a and the latest portions of the I'nittirj^a and 
AoksHoA* UmluiuujOM that the germ of the doctrine of 
tnmsiuigration. the fear of repeated death, is found. 

t iM noteworthy that the A^vamedha, or horse aaerifice, 
an elaWate l ito to performed by great prlnfic« tliou^h 
known to the /iiytrd-i (i. lUI. 16*2), ignored in the 
Bnihmanaa uf U.nt Veda, and that, as indicated hv im 
tH«iUo» in the text, it was abw in oUainim-'f„)l 
admission into the canon of the Blacfc \-ajurvcda, 
to have ^ sacrifice intci.d.sl to ensure tlm fiiltihnent 
of a kings desir«i after a great sueces-s, h, origin it wa.<, 
not imptoUbly a sacrifice offcitd to the suri°of which 
many oxampleij occur in Creek literature, an.I which wa.s 
nJw known to the ritual of anciEmt Persia. 

Tlie PurnsaiutNlha, or Jiiimau sacrifiec. k not alluded to 
n ritual form i„ the though the 

Itiahiimna and t^rnhita of the White Vajtirveda enumerate 
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fjymbolio^l huEimii vkUtiis, T1 k 31'« eaii no doubt tliai 
tilt; rituftl was ft nn*rc |jrkj*tlj Inv^ifitlon to ill I n|> nn 
Apparent gap in the ^k^criOciiil systeiA, and timt a toi! 
liuijiaii sacrifice in the Bmhiiiana periCHii wikB regarded 
with horror. On ilie other hand, there ia evidence Troin 
I lie ilteratiire of the later Vedic pciHod of the wideapreiul 
piActice of If laying a hninan Inein^ to net the j^uiirdinii 
of the fcninrljLtiofiK of a building. 

The iiiiihor now proceeds to an esJiaustive di.^u^ion 
of tlttf lani^iuige and style nf tlie Sti'iiitfUn 

Cpp. cxl-clijc). lliiii shows a gradual eliniination <>1 the 
<jtd fomia of the Rigmkt, atid anch innovations as the use 
(if dtinan a reHexivo pronOnn^ On the oihci’ liatidp the 
language oF the Bmlnna^A portiotiB varies in g;raiiii[iatical 
form only sJighfcly from classical Sanskrit m fixed by 
Panini. But the sx^bjunctive, thongli in very restricted 
usu:, and the infinitive in Iwside that in lum survive. 
The locative without the sufiix i remains in na Hteias, 
while there is added the new use of {jykii os the 
reiiiinlnc ending iii the geuitivu and ablative. The verbal 
prefixes, too^ arc scpambln. In style the latigtiagff in 
still entirely free frotu lotag compounds, and thedkiinction 
tn the use of the indicative teiisea and of the moods Is 
carefully drawn. 

Tlie relative chronulogj^ of the Vedic SniphitaH is next 
gone into* TJie result* eniei^ng from this discussion ana 
pretty clear, and aiTs bricfiy the following* The 31 aritnia 
of the Yajurveda Sai|diita* are later Uimi tiioso of Lhu 
i^imHv^da A« well as of the Ififjvnhi, but arc earlier 
than thaw of the Mantras of the 

Black Vajurveda are on the same chronological 

ievcl, Imt. ua w'c have seen, are earlier than tho^e of 
iht^ l\ijti«unc_^i SiimJiitii. The Miiiiti'a portiuii of tiie 
Taittirfya text are ufjout a* much older than the pprfLhniana 
portions as the is older than the Sat 4 i* 

jHithn linthmntm. In this connexion rrufeswr Keith 
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re-e?E«»,iitieH the evfdE^ntc far the age of tlie Hiittaht i,j 
tlie light of the inscripiioiiH jit Bog1ui:& Kuei, which tjjiti.- 
froiii tibout HOO D.a,mid in wijieh the imrmiH of soitie of 
the gods of till* Riijvahi occur. He arrives at the con- 
clusiou. pructteally Identitnl with that stated by me four 
years ago.» that they give no cogent gfouml for (iiciug 
any date for the Jilgveda earlier than about I2&0 b.c 
iU to the age of the TaittirJya in Its totalitv, 

there can no donbt that it ia earlier timn Psnijii, 
Reviewing the evidence for the date of the latter! he 
«howa that the grniumariaii could not by any chance have 
lived later than 300 ii.c*. iimj may have Hourished as early 
as SoO Jta Y7iska also knew the Briibinana iKirtioiis of 
the IbmrTfft, ffajidiitaJuT his Nirtikla contains citations 
from it as well ns from tlie K<tn*it^k! and Ji/nm/a 
Rnthmtom. The name Ytiskn ia mentioned by Puniiii 
and the prton'ty of tl.e is ivndered JiigLIy 

probable by its much more priiiiltii'e treatment of 
grammar in general and of tbe prepositions in partieuiar. 
The SatrOH of I, ho Taittiriya braiicli oppeai also to |» 
anterior tr, Papini. for they contain irtegular forma 
throughout tlie whole text which eouM hardly tie found 
in works composed after Fanini’s graiuitiar bad reached 
Its accepted position. 


We have .seen tiiat the doctrine of ii.eteinpsycliosis is 
ml nlliidcd to in the liiiuiriy^t Sincji; it ivim 

adopted OS a tenet of faith by Buddha (who died about 
4 H 3 Hf’d, its deveiopment iiinst have taken place in the 
sixth cemury i^r. Thus 600 ne. is an approximate daU. 
for the Rrahmapa portions of the Saiphitn. am) the 
Ma.titrifis^ oh havi? scon, liro oarliei'. 

This date does not depend on the age of the Riiddhist 
texte of ilie pfih ennow, the date of which Professor Keitli 
regards as having been placed much too high, and almut 
'^•hich 1 myself have long had serious doubte. though 
' Ms.vJoacl! s...i tV/n- 
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%vitliout lutvirkg into tlie r 4 irefully. 

Dr. Waddell seeing to think tlioL if it can hn bIiowii tliAt 
th^ Qideat PaIi fc^stt won compOAi^d nut uarlier thiin 
“300 the date of the \'edid peTiod luiist be 

lowered by ^overal centuries. This is by no tneazis the 
cose. The only pa^tulate required, os far as BiiiUihisni is 
coneernttfj, for the li>wer JiziiiL of Yodid literature ia that 
Buddhiv's system is leased on the doelrine of inetein- 
piyeboaih, tlie germs and fnl! dere1o|inieiit of whieli an^ 
found bi the later pho^^s of that literature* It imiht 
therefore be proved that Buddha did not liold the doctrine 
iLif traiismignition nnd that therefore the Inter ^^edir 
literature in whirli that doetrine \vm dov-oloped need not 
be anterior to "jOG Itx. And that is not all. Tlie date of 
Banin 1, who hy Lho general CQ^iseiiHUS of Sanskrit scholars 
daniiQt have lived Inter than 300 n.C.^- iisust also l>t5 
detiiqlished. It 13 nol riecessaiy here to go into tlio 
evidence for that date, because it lias Ihicu adequately 
ie-e3EamineJ by ProfcKNKLw Keith (pp. cisvi-is). If that 
evidence U noL refutcij, it is difHcuJt to conceive how 
a reduction of several centimes is pdsaible in the iigc of 
the extensive liLeTalura of the ^'udas, in which iiiairv 
chrt>nological atrata can Ijc distinguished, and udiitd] 
ehowa fi long dcvclopinent of laugtiage. mythology* 
religion, and philosophy. I myself have always ham 
inclined to be apologetic in placing the upper limit of the 
Jliyvitda as late as I2Q0 ilC. Jn support of hla view of 
tlie {atones^} of Vedte UteTalure iJr. Waddoll adduces 
a linguistic argumenL lie saya=^ ^•tliare is absolutely iin 
evidence wLatever to show that the Sanskrit language 
even in iU" Vedic’ form w'm in exbtcnce before 3(I(J r,c^ 
at the A cry earliest* Xot a single Sanskrit jn^^eriplion 
has been found before a;i>, 150. either on monuments or 

* &1W JKAS, tor m4. p 

* Kr Hclvnlkitr, 4^’ S^iY*k*rii f7ia^NfHur s ]'i>uiLm, JUirM* pL 

wonld piltieD hint Ilk thti PiCTi;<iitlk ci^jtury iLk% 

^ iif.ruHf, Alirll-, 
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«oiti» or any wlmrc lIbc With i^f*;reii{?D to tin; IJesiiajjinr 
Pillar imeriptKiH (175-135 tLC,) here alluded to lie con* 
liiiiicK : ' 111 thin inBcriptioi) . . . tin* lati^iut^e is still 
only seiui-Sanskrit, and lisa nut yet reaclied even tli* 
sta^eof the ‘ Vt^iic ’ type he further reinnrka ‘ that the 
appearance of the vowel ri in this mwription coiiLvilmtes 
to fising the lowest date for tlm evoluiiDo oF Sanskrit, 
one ooiispieuoiiH lilfTetenee of which laiigtiage fnnn the 
older Pmkrit, from wliicU it was evolved, lieijig the 
tendency tti iiifR'rt this chnt-uoteristic vowel". This 
appeurH to iiieun that Sanskrit is ilcrived fraiii Prakrit, 
With regalvl to such a view, i can only point out that 
Prakrit is hold by trained pliiiologiata to ileeceiiddd 
Frotn an early furin of Sanskrit, its development from 
which must have nwjuired inany wutnrles. With reference 
to the remark that " even Greek in entitled to priority 
over Sanskrit ,' I will only i|Uute rroui n leading aiitbyritv 
■iticuiuparati v« philology at the present day, K. Briiginann,* 
the fonowing seiUemse : " Tiio oldest eoiiatitueiit parts of 
I he Riff vihi most pi-obably reach Imck beyond tlie middle 
of Llie second initknniuin itc., and in the Jiiffvciitt wo 
certainly Iiave tlie earliest iiionninent of the whole ItiJo- 
hnropean family (i/ee ydiizeit /«tf« 7 ej*niuiorn/i(.i/ijtJi,‘' 

After Professor Keiili'a iiitrrslRetion. wbicli extends to 
about IBO jMiges. the leet of the li™t volume is occupied 
by the translation of the fimt three Iwoks of the 
NiuiAiia ; the second containJi the remniding four hooks, 
and concludes with a general and a .Sanskrit Index. '11,e 
arrangement of tJic matter, as well les the tyimgmphical 
featiires, m eitellerit.os is indeed to Ijc expected hi a Ismk 
published in a soriee of which Professor raiimifln ia the 
general editor. A clearly presented table of the eontonta 
of the Inttxxliiction (pp, vii-viii) is followed by another 

'' AHAK iwu, rijCll, 

^ Kktz* ixr^itfkhtndf. ji, 5. 
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nf tin; 'JVnnplation (pp. ix-^xxvi), TIh^ JiitrcKliiction m 
dlvidcil lip into parngi'jiphn jind ^f^tiotis nupplieci \vUli 
The eotivetiieHctr of the rsAiieT is further 
com ui led tiy I lie contents of each page t>eiii|^ indicated 
as far m ]jo&sihl 0 by lieadlines, lii the Truuslatiou the 
dUtinclioii between Mantra and Hriihiimtni ia made 
iiniiicdlately recdginKJiUe by the former appearing as 
Mcpnmte units, while the BruhiiuiiHi portions arc printed 
as coiJtinugUB jiro^ hUiwg the whole pttgg. Hie footnotes 
are very copjoqa, giving fu[| expliuiiitiona of the ritual 
appiicalion of the forintila^j patHlIel passages from other 
texts, nud critical, mythological, liturgical, graiiiiiuitica]. 
mid etymological eIncidiitiuuH. It would not bo eany to 
detect ati\' jioitit uu which iidcL|mite lufannatioii is not 
supplied. Ill the tiaimlsiiiuu of a sacriheial text like tiie 
Tiiiftirfya full annotation as here supplied h 

very valuable oven to the Vcdic speeiulmt AVitlioiit it the 
traiislatiuii W'ould to tlio general reader, who is unfamiliar 
witli tfuj aLiiioaphere of such literature, he usetcas and 
even ?secm jjhecr nonsense. An insuiliciently explained 
LruUkiliition uiuy also lend itself tu aerions iidhinterpre- 
taiiom Tlnift I i‘ciuenil>cr u learned lad}^ oiiea made use 
nf iiiy I'ifr/ic In siippoii of ^me astninomical 

tlu'ory and iiiidcDitood a Vedk passage there traiiFdated lu 
a s<!nse totally ilLiferent ftoui tlint u^hicli I iiiteiidird it to 
ctMiwy, She wm very indignant w hen I explaiucdl that 
iho sigindcation wJiich she attached to the paasage was not 
tha one that 1 had nieiint, and that the original could 
not bear the interpretation aha put on it. 

The Lrausklinn is Very close anrl accuratcH I have 
only noted a few alijss ivtdle comparing the reiiderSng 
wiUi the original* TUm. in L I, 'L 2^ ir gra-tiduTfi 

tjmihiidhi, wL t4i md sthfit f:annot be rendered, at lea^t 
according to WVber^B test, *' Let FiiRau tie a knot fnr 
tlicc, that knot Hhall inoiuil me/ but nnmt bo J item Ely ^ 
I^t it not muiaiu fur tliec ** |thaL is, Let li not impede 
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trice pLiriimjiently "), IccauHi- virf h aCTOiitec] nnd (e should 
Iw taken into hwohiiL The aeeeTit and the eriJiu;; 
indicate that indriifftii if,/ tmt/afatii (i, 1, ]3, ] j shtjuld 
move exactly be rcjidcved ' may Iiidmand Agiii scatter"; 
aiiuilarly (ihid.), d ■' may the waters 

swell. It is not Klemni who endeaeours to show 
that jMiifiitt means "food", hut Sieg ‘ (p, It>, n. 2). 
IMnhilit!} , , . tlevd^ woulij mori! exactly tiansiated 
"ye are mighty goals’’ tp. ]tl). a„d vdf/i 

should f*e, "I set you two (not 'Ihee') in 
the scat oE Agni." I have noticed a Eew tvifliiig mis- 
prinU, mostly due tu ioss of diacritical tnarks, as 
in sevetal placca and Frutisahliya for Wfi- 
(p. xssi); WinriMuf^i/a for -vynsjfa (p, eliiiy Cases of 
cufumi seem to Iw ' head " for " bwiy ” (p, ^-sxxis. 
1, 5), and “ in ” for "ave" (p. eliji, J. JR), ' 

III thus supplying for the Jiret time a trouslatioii with 
»> exhaustive uud valiml>lo an intp&iuction and sucli 
abundant and instructive notes. Professor Keitli has 
pnxiuced a model work which will greatly lighten the 
luLours of all students of the uncteot sacriHclal literature 
of India- This work, together with his previous puhli- 
calions, ahona that he has mode this subject his onu. 
Uui ability, industry, and tlionougiioess render him 
peculiarly well fitteil fur a ttek of tius kind. It fs U* i*e 
lioped, therefore, that he will take In hand other iiiiportapit 
works of the ritual literature which await translation 
and which, though coataluing mndi that is distastefui 
utid trivial, are nevertlieless of great value in investigationH 
renceriicd with tlie history of ixdiglous thouglit and cult. 

A. A, iUenoNKf,!,. 


■ Si™ mj' review of its Eferu/rtJ^ilioNiifSrn- in 

|j, 47 f. 


the 
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Pekin et ses Palais Far Stasis?i^.s Millot. Paris : 
E. Letaiii:, 191G. 

This is A ^aiiiphlet qI 45 pagea with 16 itlustraLiciiis. 
extracted from the Bulletin de J'Associatian Atnieale 
Franco-Clunoiue. It contains a narrative in di&ry form 
of a trip made by a French Naval officer to Peking in 
Aptii of 1901. TJie Boxer madTiess had delivered the 
city into the hands of the allied troops, and not the least 
of the puniahments the Cliiriese had to bear wins to set? 
their palaces ovemin ajid plundered hy the hated 
foreigners. Not a corner escapedp InFormation was ihen 
gathered that has provided material for many publications, 
and with eliaraebcristic thoroughness the Japanese seii^nl 
the opportunity to make an arehitcctnra) survey complete 
to the minutest detail. Again^ too, since the ovortlimw 
of the ^laiichu dynasty, the Winter Palace and much of 
the Forbidden City have frequently lieeii opened to the 
public. In short, the inner abode of Uie Cliinese Court, 
that baffled an long the cui-igsity of Europeans, h now no 
more of a mystery than the royal apartments at Windsor 
or Veraaille** 

Over this well-trodden ground Lieutenant Mil lot's 
account wanders iu desultory fashion, and any novelty 
it might have offered had it been published in 1901 it 
iii> longer has in 1016. Many of the photographs are 
exccltent. 

\v. R r. 


jit*x mi!j. 
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AUGUSTE BAllTlt 

THEJtE are sclioiars ivHifjne elaim to Tatiie rests on tlie siZie 
and number of tbeir pnblijibed books. There are others 
who gather students around and train Lliern to bo good 
and usefnl workers, stanipoil with the clear Impress of 
their niastera* minds, Bartli cnnnot be classed in either 
of these groupa, A professors career \v1uch would 
certainly been both brilliani and fruitful of good 

was closed to him by a deafness which afllieted him from 
early nmiihood; and as for Lis writings, if one set has 
tiunity assumed book form, or if atiothcr by its anipiilude 
and importance is a work In itselfp all tirst appeared in 
print as integront parts of ** Seleetlons or of Keviews. 
And yet few Orientalistn Jmvo had bo profound an 
iiiHucnca on their nwii hmiicli of loaniing as Barth, for 
many years to ludianssiii a spiritual director whose advice 
and judgniciit were rarely received with an^^hing but 
respect and "latitude. Whence arose this authority^ so 
influential tliat, from the scelurinn of bia study, lie came 
to bo regarded by liis coileagues as tbeir High Priest ? 

Let it be said at once that his intlTiGnce w^as in no wise 
due to material wealth or to political position, Hu 
possessed modest but comfortable means whicli enabled 
him to live according to his tastes and to devote himself 
to science, to his friendships^ and to those physical 
pastimes in which ho excelled p The story of this studioiia 
and secluded life can bo told in a few AVord?i. 

Mario Etienne Auguste Barth was l>orn in Strassburg 
on March ^*2, IBS'!* of a Catholic father and a Protestant 
mother. His school days and his studeal days were 
spent ^ the hyi:^^ and at the Academie of his native 
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town. EI^ ^aduated BUf^ce5^^fully sw Liceucj^V m lettroj iti 
1856, and in the following year was appainted teaclier of 
logic and rhetoric at the Colloge of Bousvillcr^ a little 
town not far from Savoro. It was there he began tlie 
Btudy of Sanskrit. In 186] he obtained rather more Lhiizi 
a years leave of abBenco. and went to Paris to prepaid 
there the thesia necesKary for thfi degree of Doctorate on 
which his ambition was seL The foUowiiig y^^ar lie wm 
elected me in her o£ the Society a-siatique do Pai b. Soon 
after hia return to Alsace he published in the 
tfernwATii^iMr bia first work, a study On tlie Bhagavad- 

<JiLa(i8a4h 

In tlie Franco-PrtiBaiati War he ftilGUed hm duty—aye, 
and tnore than bia duty—to Eds country^ and fongfit 
gallantly at the head of a stnalL nuniber of ** Imncs- 
feireuni'^ W’heu the conclusion of peace brought with it 
the annexation to Oermany of AlaacCp he refused to livu 
there longer^ butp with liis father and brother—his root her 
Eiad died in 1860—be settled in Geneva. There lie 
remained eis years, during which lie sent nunioroiiH 
GOJitributiona to the Revue trilupfe iTRisioire tf de 
LUUraij;^!^ These articica firmly established Eiis anthorU 
taLive poBitiou, and he began to be well known in the 
world of ocEiolara. But soon he IcU the need of a cenlr^*! 
wEuch offered him a life of greater fieo| 3 e. And so, in 
1877, he made his home in Parisp never again to leave it 
except for short journey a, or to spend the last montlis of 
summer at the seaside. Thus, at loat, he divided his days 
lictwcen the capital and his favourite spot, the little 
Breton town of Audi erne. Meanwhile the highest 
diatinciionB were eonforred ufrtm him as the reward of 
Ilia eomitant labour. He w'os sucee^ively olected Jimiohirv 
meiiiber of the Genootshap voor KunsU en VVetenshap of 
BaUivia (1866); tnetnbvr of the Aoadeniiu des Enseriptions 
et Betlea I^ttres (February. 1803); honorary member uf 
the lEoyal Asiatic Society (May. 1803); foreign member 
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of the Konitiklijk Iii^Lituut voor dtn TiLaJ-, cn 

^'olkeukuncle vm Nederlund-Iiidie 

mciiabc^r of tke Koninklijko; Akadomio van VVeU-ifi- 
schappon of Am^tcrdaiu lioiiomry in am her 

of the Amerkan OriebUil Sotkty (I&98); iisembf® 
corre^poiulunt de TAcademie dea de P*jtrogrjule 

n902)x On -^lareli lO, 1894^ }iq wns appointed Cmnd- 
offivier de rordro royal dn Cambodge; on DcfOember 31, 
1895» Ghevalier de In Lecjion d'HonnEur; soon afterwards 
Coniniandcur dii Dragon d'Annam. Fftialljp in 1900. 
iionvain ITnivoraity granted him the title of doctor. 
hQ7iari» caiiaa. 

Unfortunately^ there caui 0 i aids by side v^dth all these 
honours, on illooss wbiob fore^ Earth to restrict to 
a considerable degree bis scientidc activities, and liis 
Uat years were darkened by a eruet infirtiiity rtKjuiring 
incessant can?. After the year JOll he pnbUshed no 
further work, and on April 15^ 19tG, death came to free 
Jdrn from Ids long suifering. lie was B2 years of age. 

I think 1 do not exaggerate when I miy that in tha 
domain of Indology Barth had no teacher other than his 
own pcrsoiiallty. Owing to his penetratiug luitidi his 
Hhiirp senso of criticiHm, Ids deep and intuitive knowledge 
of history^ the independent foundation of his learning 
brought no draAvbocks, but, on the contraiy, brought 
great advantages. His first impressions of India were 
derived directly from a cU)ste study of actual texta, and 
Ilk vicAVH were shielded from those distort ions which 
knowleiige iiecesaarily undergoes in a process of reflection 
from one mind to another. 

Both the importance and the originality of the work 
on which Barthes repiitation la founded arc due to his 
innate vision of the ant^ijet before him. We know the 
aei)uence of events which led to bm w^rlting this W'ork, 
M. Lichieul)erger hiui asked him to w^rite the article on 
India for the Bncycloj^Mie des Scienuts He 
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Untied, and for the first iiiue an fLitiniipt wm made to 
traw the Huniep^ develppineiit of beliefSs and rites fmixi 
Vedie oi-igips to the most recent reFonaative ertbrts. 
Barth aceoiuplished this diflicuU task with the skill of 
a maste r mind. Hi ft expotiitiozi was temperate, dosely 
reasooed and incid [ it was luised on profound study^ aod^ 
while througiiDtLt cons^eying broad^ general views, was 
rich in ideusp Sa that, alLhotigh written for a wnde 
publiCp it proved oE the greatest service even to Indianists 
themselves^ The uotborj then, was not satistied to give 
his readers the resultsobuiined by a auecessidn of scholars, 
or by patient and detailed research. Having deeply 
iiieditatetl upon Indian os it were from within, he had 
learned to understand that which can never be discovered 
by critical aiiafysiR, hut is revealed only to syjiipathetic 
care—the very life of tlie i^ubject. And tbb Ufc, eomplerc 
luid changeable thougli it l>e, was tikade known hy Barth. 
The article in the Enc^d^iiidw Lichfnibenjt^rf enriched 
with numerous notes, soon appcai'cd in book form (Parlsi* 
FiscJilsmher, 1879^ It was translated into English hy 
the Rev, J, Wood (Londoiip Trilhnerp 1882), and into 
Russian unde r th e super vision of ih ince S, Troubetskai 
(Moscow, ISOti). 

His critical workft arc oven inore impartanb Rarth 
sent to the itevue Critique, to and to the Jour^njtt 

rfw inniijnembie uoticeSr in any of which have the 

complete ness and iinportaneu oF original works. Hit 
excelled, indeed, in extracting the essence from new 
publicatiomi and showing In what respect they modified 
our views on Indian subjects. And often one toneh uf 
his iticisive criticism was eiilUclent. to dcslroy the liubblc 
cd Rome plausible though ilbfoimdcd theory. Even when 
c<]neerncd with the examiinition of lK>Qkfi oE stoall worth, 
his ai tictea would teach a neeful IcRson on me thud. Yet 
he served the cause of IndlaiJiRin rudre hy tJie ten 
mJmirablH Riillctina which lie pnhtlfthed between I88d 
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mid 1902 iti tli& Jftfiw fh VHuiohy- (/e# Itdigion^ thuii 
by hiR isolated siudiefs. In Llie.4<! Builutins be traces and 
reviews, witb an iLiti^niparable fund of infonnation, tbe 
entire pi^xluction of the science of ljidolo|^y, almost firnn 
beginning to end. Texts religious and pliilosophic, 
nrcUiEolngy and ancient infWVjptlQns, law and social 
institiltbjiis, llteraLtire and science were discuHsed in these 
liidletiits. Thus, in the same way ns in hi a critical 
articles, the civilization of India was considei-ed in all 
its aspocta, Tiic appearance of tliesc pawip!ilet« was 
always awaited witli im patience; fio well was the anther h 
scrnpulons e^^aetness recogniKcd^ so well the soundness 
of his Judgijicut undergtCKKi- An eiiiineiit Orientalifit 
wrote me only a few ilays ago that, whenever lie was 
working ont sonic p^roblciii of Sanskrit philology, he tised 
to ask IniLiselfi niy opinion meet with Barlli's 

approval I 

Even wliile engaged upon his criticaL studies^ Earth sot 
to work to increase the documentary resources available 
to India nist^ M, AYinuiiier bad sent to France repro- 
ducLioim of a large nuiidjer of epigraphk ducntucuts^ and 
soiiictiities the docutiiciiU themselves, written in thii 
♦Sanskrit* Khniercg and TcVianio languages, and collected 
in the cfnirttQ of his ^ctentKic ndssium to Indo-Cliina. 
MM. Harth, B«i‘gaigiiC( and Senart nndvrbx^k to decipher 
til© Sanskrit inHeription4,aiid to editA^aiishite, and ajinotate 
them. In tlie first dietribiitiou of the work of translating 
these dilliculL texts the most anciciiL fell to the lot of 
M. Barth. He published bis own share of the work in 
1SB5 under the title of IHHrrijitiom mmcrlUan fhi 
CamUifigr (Notices et extraifcs des Zllatiiisoiits do la 
Blbllothequ© Nntianalc. Lome xsvii, ten? partie; un 
volmno ill -4 dc ITT pages*, avec Un aLlaa de IT platiches 
heliogmvctsh ^Vhen, cm Augu,si 6. Ecrgaigne met 

his deft til ill an abyss on tU© uiountdns of Jji Grave, that 
part of the work whicli hod devolved upiim liitn was still 
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unfinished. Burtk completed it and supervised the 
publication musur^nt^ CampH et da 

mi volume in -4 do 44B pages et nn atlas 
de 2^^ planches). After that he edited and published 
other epi^aphic texts frum Indo-China and from India 
in the ./onrncti in the Couipie^f-renduB de 

TAcadvinie dea tuscripbinns et Belles-Lettres, and the 
Bulletin de TEcole fran<;aise d'Extreme-Orient. Mih 

wide knowledge of luatbeuiaties and ostrononijr was 
usefully employed wlion, lu dealing with a large number 
nf these doeuTnenta, he had to calculate dates expresoed 
only ill terms of the iongitudiiinl ijosition of the seven 
planets. 

Then there is one side of Bartlis life u'hich, least of all 
others, iVie writer of this notice could ever forget. The 
gi'eat scholar was the most attentive, the most tinsel hsli of 
guides to those wlio followed him in the xSame career. To 
huw many young people has he given woida of wise 
counsel and encourogement! When he had pointed out to 
wine worker the direction in which tliere was research to 
be luade^ ho would cDutinue to help him^ sparing neither 
time nor eflbrt. For example, there is Foumereaii, to 
wlkoin he aflbrded valuable help by publishing tin? Siamese 
insertptioiis in the first volume of liis and 

wliose “work he completed when a premature death causes] 
the pen to fall from the hatid of the explorer. Another 
example Ls the I^ole Frani^abu dTlxtrfune-Orient, which 
partly owes to him its very existence. Though ati far 
away, he took the keenest inlerest in its proccedingB from 
the beginning. 

Barth's character woa crjuaSly noble as man and ns 
ifioholsr. All who met him realisced the true kindness of 
his nature and hie dev^otion to others, ilc commandcfl 
respect by tlio dignity of his life, by his uprightness, and 
by the loftiness of hie Bentiinent& lie was Loo high- 
minded to allow his persdiiality to be overruled by fashiou 
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or prejudice. He was truly a Kiau of another age, with 
tlw fmtiiftilnoss and chnrtuing courtesy of a knight, li* 
reruained faithful to hb fHcuil^, faithful to hia Abntiitn 
hoiiielaut], fmthfiil to Eo^^aii^t ideals iriiditioiial in 
I Its family. And the re^sCntment lie felt towards the 
victors of 1S70 remniiicd ever eoHeclive, never individual, 
Barth gave a kindly welcome to the Gerumn scholars who 
came to visit him at his homep or who sought the benedt 
of his gtiidanee. One of Ids last nets as a menil>er of the 
InaiiiuL %vas to vote against the proposal to strike oif 
frum the roll the names of eome foreign scholars who 
were honorary in cm here the Aondetny. 

The French edition of the Religions iiit? VIutie was soon 
out of print, and it was found dilHcaU, too* to make use of 
his other ^vritings, hiiricd as. they were in about one 
hundred and fifty volumes o£ a doKcn different pentMlicab* 
\V^ it possible that the fruiUs of such ]in[H>rtant works 
should be lost ? Eai'tli'a fricnda in Paris said nn. In 
honour of the eightieth anniversary of his birthday they 
fhicided to collect together the Jtavnnt^a scattered >vritings, 
Senart^ Foucherp and Finot have given to this 
enter|jrise their devotion luid their eipurieucc. They have 
already put two volumes into the hands of the workers, and 
have arranged the puhliealion of the three others which 
will coijipkte the collecGou. Owing to their diligeiii earCp 
future gener&tiona nf Orienialigts will not forget the debt 
owed by Indianiwiu to the good master whom vve have 
ju&t loot. Xo more worthy luonunieiit could be raised tu 
the memory of Augiiste Bartii. * 
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NOTES OF THE QUAHTFJi 

(April-JuiHtr 


L Ges^eeial Meetings of the Roval Asiatic Sociitt 
April 11, 191€. —Mr. M. Ijougworth Dflines. 
Prt^flicietit* in tlio Chair, 

The following w^cre etcclei] luerubera of the Sodety 
3klr, Bib Giiiij Cheng. 

The Hon- C’howdhno' >riiboin«l Latoeil Klmn. 

Mr, A. l;lMdoiielL 

Itir. Piiresh Nath Mitter. 

Mr. Oliver Wdrdrop, 

Tliirtcenuominiitions were approved for elcetion at the 
next Genera] Meotiug. 

Mr> Pargiter read a the FaminxJi. 

A diflciiaaioii followed« iii which Mr. Vincetit Smithy 
Dr. Tlioiiiiw* Sir George Grietson, and Mr* Frasor tcKik 
jmrt. 


AySn^KBSAnY MEETINCf 
Tlie Aiiuivei“flAry Meeting was hetd on May D, 1916, 
Lord Rcaj', President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected tnemlieiis of the Society i—- 
Dr- Anilaiigujiath Beacrji. 

The Bt- Hdii^ Sic llobert Chiiliiiera^ G.Cdt. 

Babti Gaicodm Lidt Choadhiify. 

Dc. Carlos Everett Con ant. 

Babu Niltamnchaiidra Daa<Gupta. 

Babu Dbaranidhar Dattn. 

Mfi, J, M. Fanpibar. 

Mr. J, N. ^Tabent. 

Babn Saleenilmnaruyiui Roy* 

Mr. Mufti MnbamTnad Suditi. 

Babn Jifccndntnath Saoyal. 

Babn Mudau Mohan Seth. 

Professor B. Sriniviwaii. 
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Three iioiiihmiLatiti were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

The i^ecrotary then read the Report of the CouocU for 
its follows:— 


KEi-onr oi^ the Council tor the yeah 13J5-16 
1. The Council regict to report the Ings hy death of eleven 
luembera:— 

Captain Binsteeih 
Bitbu Haribhiiwi Do* 

Mr. P, \\ DickinSi 
Mr, C% T, Garrloer. 

>tr. Edgar de Montfort 


The Rt, Hon. Sir Claude 
^rocdonold. 

Re%\ i. E. Markg. 

^lajor ^lofLoD. 

Mr. It V. ItnaselL 


ilnniphriefip Major Horace Uaynion TVilBou. 

His Higbnesg Keralu Vaima. 

Captdn Bitiuteed and Major Mar ton were killed in 
action, and Mr. Russell uxid Major Wilson lost tliefr Llve^ 
in the aiuking of ihe Persia i their loss is much to be 
iJeplored, fii Mr, Victor Dickins, Hr, Clirii4oplier Gardner, 
ItH. Koittia V.aniia^ and Dr. Marks, tim Society loses old 
and vftlinKl nieuibers. Sir Claude Macdonald was a diplo- 
matist who had held tlie dTstingnislied dflices of Britifedi 
Miinstcr at Poking and Ainbofisadtjr to the Court of 
Japan, and who played a leading part in the defence of 
the Legations during the Boxor tt^ublea in Chino^ 

2, The losses by resignation include four Resident and 
ten Nan-R^^NidenL tneuibers:— 

Dr. W* M, Advrs. Mr* J* H* Musler. 

Mr, Ghulaui Ahmad. Mr. W, H. R. Riveis. 

Mr, H, M* AntbouY, Bir J, 0, Ekott. 

Mr. Cmyhanrti* Mr, M. 0. Seton. 

Rev, J* S- lliuB- Mr. M, Steveneoi], 

Mm, Hervey, Mi^. S, A, Strong* 

Dr. J, W. Lowber. Mr, C. H, Tawney, 

11. Under I tide 25 (d) the foliowdng nineteen persons 
cease to bo iiicnibers of the Society:— 

Khan Bahndur Abmad Din Mr. S, M. Ameoa. 

^ban* Mr, A, W. RatteTsby, 
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B&bu G. Ch. Chiikravi&rti. 
Pandit Utlay Chaiid. 

Mr* S. Cb. Gupta* 

Mr. B* Bou^htdo. 

Mr* R. 1\ Karkarm. 

Mr^ Mobainiiied Yeunin Klian. 
]klr* N. Kiehnrc* 

Mr* Twn Cbong Kong. 


IVIf- Girdbnrj Lai Mah^t?^hwiLr>'. 
Baku Ekb oro M, Alai I m* 

Mr. R- N* Noxidi^ 

Mr* S. N. Roy. 

Mr, MuLanmijud K. Ra^git. 

Mr, Gur Prasad Binlia, 

Mr. M. N. V’uiikGtaBi^'aiiki. 
Aluung Kyaw Zaw* 


4 Two persons wlio were eleet<^ as inuuiberH, Sheikh 
Aijdur Kahiin B. EMahi and Shafad Mulk H, A. K. Klmit, 
have not taken up eIe<stioii. 

o, Forty-eoveii new ordinary iiiqtulieiw have Weu 
elected, as follovvi^ :— 


Maulan Baabtf-ud-dm AbicMid. 
Mr. V* Nutesa .Aiyar* 

Pandit Rati Ld Antanii. 

Mr* Sbreemat N* Cb, Banerjb 
Air. H. R. Batbej'iL. 

Air* B, Oil. Blialtaeliarya^ 
Pandit V* Bbatta, 
liaha Aiualananda Bose. 

Air. Ilari Chand* 

Air. M. Atiil CTi. CbatLerjce, 
Pandit Shiv K. Cliatunedi* 
Pandit J. V, Chiiturrcdy* 

I3abu HeniATij^a Cbaudhuri. 
Babu Hiranktiinar Chaudhary. 
Mr. A. F,p Cowluy, 

Mr. J. Gbest Cmoniingp 
Air. Aiuolnk Raj Davor, 

Raja S* Tribhciban Deb. 

Air. K. Lall Day. 

Pandit Alanuim Dvivoill. 

Air. Banarfli lin| Garr* 

Mr. Alohetidm Iv* Ghosh* 

Air. Jvuinud B. D, Gupta. 

Mr. If. Hargroave!?, 

Lady Hohnwood. 


Pandit Ham R. IvanabohiH 
Mr. K. J. R. Kaviralmu 
Mr. Khali Mobaniad tJ* Kb on* 
Aloulvi MobamiDad ^aka L'lhih 
Khan. 

Mr* G* S, IL Knatinidya* 

Miss Antonia Lamb* 

Air* Moli Lai Alaimcba* 

Air* Sorat Ch. Mitm* 

Air* AV. 11 . Aloreluiiil* 

Mr* Fiimii Cband Nabar. 
Uent. AV. li Pattersem* 

Prof. Jogindninotli Baiuaddar. 
Mr. LukHlimann Rariipa. 
PiLDilit Alaya Sliankar* 

Tbokiir Rajendra Ringb* 

Air. A till Cb* So ni* 

Sir Harry Liisbington Stephen, 
Prtifeflsor C* A, Storoy* 

Afni. ^ohid Siilimw^nnly, 

Balm KsbiBndm Sfoili Tagore* 
Mr. Jiiouiiiijan Ch. Vidyu- 
hi node. 

Air, L* F, RiiHhbrook WUIiutna* 
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6. Thai the Society would euffer heavy lisases irs iiiooiue 
during the yu 4 ir 1315 woji expeetcd and in a great meoiiHrc 
provided for. Members' eiubscriptions were less than in 
the preceding year by £50* subscriptions to the Journal 
by £76^ and rents from tenaat Socktiea hy £30 ; lotah 
£156, The most serious loss, Ix^catiHC uues^pected, has 
been the sudden withdrawal in Octol>er last of half the 
grant of £210 received nniitially from the India Oflice for 
over lifty years. The total loss in ordinary income bos 
thus amounted to £261. 

7. An increase of £50 over tlie previous year in the 
iiales of back imitibers of the Journal saved the Society 
from a rather serious deBcit* It may Ijo noted that the 
sale of Journals, which includes all Journab sold escept 
those of the current year, ia nalurally uncertain ; it lias 
beflu as low as £20, but nonnaily it varies from £+0 to 
£50. The rcecipt of just £100 thlB year is Ixith un¬ 
precedented and in the tircuiiifitances remarkable, 

8. Losses in receipts can oiilj^ be met by retrenchment, 
and unfortunately there is only one Item* the Journal, 
on which any Hiil>stantia1 saving can be tnadc^ rent and 
lioiiaehok! charges being fisted ajid minor espeiisea being 
always rigidtj^ kept down. As they fed that it is of 
Iiiiporlal importanco that Oriental studies should not lie 
neglected in this country, it was with the utmost regret 
that the Council decided to economiF^ Vjy reducing the 
HiTiQ of the JourtiaL The saving on the publication of 
the Journal during 1315 W'os £140. 

9. The net deficit of expenses for the year over income 
was only £5. The Council fear, how^ever, that this may 
be greatly exccedctl next year, owing to varions causes. 

10. The CntJilogtiK of the pictures, busts, and other 
art pf)ssei£$iohs of the Society has been prepared by 
Dr. CodHtigton, and a typewritten copy is available for 
use at tlie Society's rooms. All the pictures haves Ixscn 
cleaned, and some of them refrained, and they have been 
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rvliung and tuitnViered to correspond wiih tin; catnlo^c. 
Thc loa^: paiiiiingH^ eiigravingR, and pliotog^niplis have 
al&o bef^n sianiped, numbered, and airatigecl in portfoliofc 
The printing of the catabgue is nece-ssarily postponed 
until tbo finjiiieial strain ia over, 

U. The separnte publicationu of the Society, being 
self-supporting and not dependent on subscriptions, liave 
not surtcrwl in tlie saine way m* the ordinary work of the 
Society. Conse<|uetitly t^vo works Lave been uiidei-takon 
for publication in the Asiatic Society Jlonogrnplin, vi^j, 
{L)a Monograph on Hirnalaynn Dialects by the Rev* T. 
Grab am e Bailey, a companion volume to his languages 
of the Northern Himalayas published in 1008^ (2> a 
transbitionof fonr of Profesaur Brandsietter^^ Moiiogrupim 
on Iiidoiieshin Linguistics by Mw Otto B]agden. The 
ialter work will \i€t ready very shortly'. j^Ieiiiberii are 
allowed a discount on the puhliahed price of ail the 
Sueiety's Ixjok publications. 

12. In iTuiie^ LDIo, the Council wrote inviting the 
Director General of ArcbiMoiogy in India to utilise the 
bjilance of the India Exploration Fuiid^ amounting to 
£218 lOtfn for some Archaeological W'ork not inciuded 
in the regular programme of the Departnient^ and suggested 
that tba work selechHl abould be the Nalunda Bite* The 
(Council are glad to report that the nifer coinmuniented 
to the Government of Bibar and OriFw and accepted by- 
theiiip and it is uudonttood timt the work is now- pro- 
ceediug. The Fund^ tlierefore, is now’ cloaed. 

Kb The Trleiitiial Gold Medal of the Society' waa 
avvardiial in 1915 to Mra. Lewis and Mr^. Gibson jointly 
for their combined work in Syriac and Arabic. Tim 
medal w^as presented by Hr^ Austen Clmniberlain, Secretary 
of State for India, on June 15 at the India Office, 

14. Tlie Public School Gold Medal was won in 1915 
by H. A. Meitani, of Merebant Taydom" School. The 
preficntatiun was made by Sir Hugh Bnrnca on June 8^ 
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azid an accaunti of thfi meeting appeal^ in the Jourua! 
for July h^t (p. 601). 

15. (a) Under Bale SO Dr. Ouster and Dr. A. "F. Hoeriik 
retire from the office of Vice-President. 

The Council recoiuinend the election of Sir George 
Grierson and Mi-. Pnrgiter. 

{5) Under Hulc Si Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hon. Treasurerj Hon* Secretary, and Hoo. Librarian^ 

The CoTineil recommend their re-election. 

(i?) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary nienibonfi 
retire t — 

Amedros:^ 

Sir G. Grierson^ 

Iklt* Hopkins^ 

Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Fargiler. 

Colonel Plunkett. 

The Council has lost by death Sir Claude Macdonald^ and 
Sir Percy Sykes resigned on taking up an appointmcjit in 
India. 

Tliere ure thus eight vacancies thie year and only two 
in l^)l?. The Council therefore proposfo to fill fivo 
vacuiieicsi only now* thus leaving live plaeca to be filled 
uest year* 

The I'ecommendations of the Cooocti ai'e— 

Dr. Gosier. 

Professor Leonard W. King* 

Professor Macdonc^tt. 

Bir John ^Itirsball. 

Dr. Perceval Yetis* 

{d) Under Rule SI 

Mr. Crewdson» 

Mr* tlcpkins^ 
ilr. Wtttorhoufie, 

are nominated anditoi'S lor the ensuing ycar+ 
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Mu. Pakoiter, in moving tb^ fiddptioii of the Keport, 
sftid that tlieir losses from the War had boon four—not 
perhaps BO many as they might have foArod. He supposed 
most of their members were hardly within the fighting 
age^ otherwise so many would not liave escaped. Tliore 
were some names in the list oE resignation b he was sorry 
to notice. Mr. Tawuey was a A^cry old member oE the 
Society, and it was to be regretted that lie liad found it 
necessary to sever his coniitixion, tliongh no doubt he liad 
good reasons for doing so. With respect to the persons 
whoso iiiemhership ceased from non-paymen t o! flul>8crip- 
tiotis, they look tlie utmost care Uiey coold w'hen electing 
meniberfl to find out wliether they were likely lo be 
permanent, steady, useful memlHjrs of the Society, but it 
sometimes happened that their best pTecantioiis failed. 
Two whom they had elected had not taken up their 
men]lM.irship. On the other hand, they hiid gained the 
large number of forty-seven new inrmbera, and it waa 
a rei nark able feature iu the list that many of tbeni Avere 
Indians living m their OAvn country, and iiot merely those 
who cainc here for their Etudiea or who AVere permanently 
resident here. As far as lie could make out, tlie Journal 
AA'os attraclitig mure and more attention in India, partly 
liecAUj^e the Archinological Department WMtli its many 
dbciiverias avos siimiilating the inicrest oF man A" educated 
Indians in Oriental research. That interest avos reflected 
in tlie very woIcotuo feature of an IncressJtig nuiuljor uf 
«uTr>MjribcrH in Indio. The increoised tiietrilicrBhip would 
to tt certain extent help the difliciitt fuiure they had 
before tlieui in the coming year. The Journal hud been 
retlueeil an innch ns the Council thought necessary. He 
hoped it Avould not necessarj^ to cut it down still more 
in the future. Amongst tim publicntionR the Society Imd 
nadertakcii were the two Avorka of very considerable' 
interest mentioned in the Report. The Himalayan dialects 
were not much knowic hut the Held was rich, as tiiere 
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wfLB ail inimeiise amount of Variety of in tliosfe 

broken‘lip regions. Ho wji3 glad they bod been obk to 
contributo to the conmiencenient of ftrehajoJogicol ^ork 
on the Naknda feito, for there no work better 
calculated to yield instructive rcaulta than further 
excAvation in India. Scholars hod runmiagcd most of the 
libraries for MSS., and had got practicall_y all that they 
could give. They had also gone far in their invesitgatiDns 
of Indian epigraphy, but there tuust be a vast quantity of 
material of immense interest in this and other depart- 
menbi to be yielded by fot-tlier esicavations. It was 
generally held that writing was introduced into India 
seven or eight centuries before Christy and it tnufit have 
come into um near that time* Them may ba in India 
writings of the time of Buddlm and wen earlier, and if 
cjecavators could come acrew^! them it would certainly be 
one of the most extraordinary contributions to Indian 
knowledge they could obtain. 

Tiik Rkv. F. PesxYp in seconding, rnferred to the work 
done in cleanitig, identifying, and cataloguing tlie pictures, 
busts, and other an [Kissessjons of the Society. He 
wished to ask the Council wlietlier in the coming year 
they could not turn their attention In a pracLicnl nianner 
ill connexion with the room a It must have been uotired 
by all that when tliiit rcsjiii w^as full of people it got very 
fituri}' indeed^ ^he abaeiiee of good veiuilatioD. He 
wihliwl to associate himself with all that had been said by 
the proj>oiicr of the motion* 

Mr. Vjnckst Smith, after referring appreciatively to 
the stiFvices of Iho Secretary and ihc acting Asnistaht 
SecreLiirj', Miss Fraaer, said it aatisfactory to notice 
the formation from tiim= to time of what were practically 
branch Asiatic Societies in the pi ovincea of India. One of 
LhiiBO wrus the Punjab llistoricat Society, which had started 
with a good Joumah aud wfaicli liad heard an excellent 
lecture from Sir John ^larahall on the excavations at 
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Taxlln. The newest province hud followed suit tlie 
foiTnatlon of the Eehar and Orisaa Keaearch Societ}^ 
and ho had had the privilege of being made an hoiiorarr 
niGtuber of both Societies. Tivq of the publications of the 
latter, which appeared in September mid Bcceinber last, 
had reached him. and there were BCijiie papers in both of 
ijuite high merit. He could not agree with 3ir. Pargitcr 
tliat we had pretty well e3;plured the 11SS. re.SDUreeA of 
the libraries of Indim It i>o happened that one of the 
papers in the Eehar Society's Janriial was apecially 
devoted to giving s anmniary of statistifis of ]iikb» of 
unexumined MSS. existing in North-East India alone. 
Tfierc were enormous aecnninlations at Puri and cJ&e- 
vvhere. Mr. Smith went on to point out that within 
the luHl few years there had been three striking MSS, 
discoveries which had attracked very great attention— 
tliiKje of eight or nine play a attributed to Bhasa, one of 
the predecejssors of the gi'ciit drainatist Kalidasa., found in 
Travaticore ; Oie >vritings upon statecraft, under the title 
of Aftha-StUtm, of Cliariftkya, the great ininister of 
Chandragnpla ■ and the MSS- of the diary of Father 
MDiisernite, who nccomfKftnied Akliai- to Kabul ag tutor to 
Prince Iturad. Peraonallyhe saw no re^won why otiier 
discoveries of equal iuterost and value should not ooiitiuue 
to be nmde in India, It notorioiw, for example, that 
the f-uortnouft eollections of MSS. in Jain libraries were 
most iinperfeetl}" known and catalogued. 

l^iuiFEi^OlL HaOOHaN said that In his judgment the 
W'ork of the Society was becoming more and loore 
important, since one of its functions was to impresii upon 
the pf»ople of the East themselvca the iiiipoitaucc of the 
study of their past, and of iuvcstigiiting their ancient 
litemtura by Euroi>ean methods and with the help of 
experienced European t^cholars. The end in view" wa« to 
lead them if possible to a greater and nobler future 
worthy of the great past. In this way the Society had 
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done a vorj- jiuportaiit and verj- noble wort, and ho 
ha|H;d that the people of tin's country wnnld reco^piize tho 
service they bad rendered and the Siato would give it 
a peruitmetit lionie in a central place where audiences 
could liatea with onjoynjenb to learned lectuiersL 

Teik Fjt£sij>ENT: It is always tny pleasing task on tliefle 
ooeasions to move a vote of tbauks to J] i«i Hughes. 1 do 
so now with even grtmter pleasure than usual, knowing 
how this year the duties always so admirably performed 
have beoii reudered more difficult in eoiisequence of the 
financial praition. All I can say in that I hope that for 
many years to coiuc the ftJociety may be under the good 
pilotage of iliss Hughes. 

1 need only Toake a few observations on tire Report, for 
tiie remark “ Happy is the country' that lias no historj'" 
is also applicable to a &3ciety like ours. At the last 
annual meeting you were warned that tlio favourable eon- 
ditiou of the finauecs in IQ14, when only the latter half 
was clouded by the War, could not Iw expected in the year 
I DM, the year now under discussion. 'I'his nufoi-tunotelv 
biLs proved only too true, Instead of being able to put 
away flSO for future callw we had a ilefieil of 
Without being unduly ppRSlmistic, we uitist not however 
expect tlie next annual report to show so small a loss. 
There have been during 1015 some unexpected iidilhions 
to iticDiue that cannot be retied on to continue, and these 

have beiped to counlerbalnnco the other heavy Iossms_ 

the dccreJise of memlwrsbip and Journal subscriptions, 
and the diiiiiiiution by one-half of tho grant from the 
India Oliicc. It will lai ititeresting to see what happens 
in dthor licltigerciit countries, especially in France, where 
HO tiiuch interest is taken in Oriental rcaearcb. ]f tbev 
do not retrench by large curtaiIntents of grants wo sJiall 
have a strong argument for urging tliat what we can only 
really call u dole should be coutinued, 

SJuch as wo feel our fiiiancia! losses, wc regret much 
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more tlie los^oE our tuomber^.iuiG tlibysfir many fumiliar 
nances diHAppear. Four of th^m are directly ftttiibutabk 
to the War. Major Horace 11 ay man Wilson vras on lua 
way to Ube up an appointiiient in Egypt, and Mr. H. V, 
Rn&&i:ll wm returning to hi& poat in India after com¬ 
pleting his work DO The Tribes mid of lAr C•en^m^ 

when the Prma was torpedoed and aunt with 
terrible loss of life. Slajor Morton was kilted in action 
on July 14 \mt, atid Captain Biiistecd, as reported last 
Year, was killed early in the War. Sir Claude ijaedonald 
had lately joined the Comicil. and iu him thecountiy lost 
a distinguished diplomatist who was intimately acquainted 
with the Far East. Another iticmber connected with the 
Far Bast whom we have lost is i\rr. Dickins, the Japanese 
seholar, wlio waa for many years attached to the London 
Uriiveraity aa Registrar^ He contHhutecl to the plounml 
and had been a member since 1382. Mr. Ciiniitopher 

Gardner was a Chinese scholar, and hia iiieadiership 
extended over thirty yearii. Another veteran member 
was the Rev, Dr, Marks, avcU known for his misj^ionaiy 
work in Biirnni, dating from half it century ago. 

11. It. K^.^ala Varma, wtio b<ecame a incndxir in ISflO, was 
II vmy leanicd and cultivated man. We rccenlly have hail 
nows of the dentil of onu of nur Honomry ^hmdieirs, 
the very diMtingniHhcd French (>ricntali@t, Frofe^wr Hrirth. 
Mi\ C* IE Tawney-p to whose resignation reference has 
already Ihicii mndcp has liccn eoriiiected vfiih ttie Sccietv’ 
for over thirty years. Amongst his other literary works is 
a voluuio in onr TraiLfllatioii Fund, TAc Kidinl Koj^a, We 
regret too the Fcsignntion nf a past inember of Cotiucil, 
*Sir George Scotty well kliu^vn as Sliwny Yix; and of 
Mr. Jr IL Maaier^ nn old Indian Civil Servant, And 
liere I would like to say how much we regret that owing 
to illui^ it ia very di thou It for Dr. Fleet to nllend so 
frequently as he used to do. Wc feel his absence^ heenuse 
iic In one of ntir tiicsL loyal and valued members. 
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A long-fdt want htm b^en ihitt of ^ e^t^logue of the 
pictures and other art possessions of the Society, During 
the passage of nearly one hundred years it is only natui-al 
that rtiich a Society as ours should have collected many 
interesting relics, by preseutatiou and puL^hose, of its 
work and interests in the East. Tlie great amount of 
work Involved has iDcLiided nineh searching through the 
old diinnte-books and nichives of the Soeioty to identify 
the gift or donor* For ihh patient and diligent scarcli we 
arc much indebted to our Hon, Librarian, Dr- Codrington. 
The Society once possessed a mueeum of no inconsiderable 
valuer which was transferred to the India Office when the 
Societ}^ moved into its present premises In IStlS, and 
twice have many of its possessioua been lost by fire. The 
first time w'fts in 18GG at the Great NaLional Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace; the second time was in when 
the building nf the Indian .Museum at Soutli Kensington 
Avos burnt, and some of the cases lent to tlie nation b 3 " the 
Socict}^ were destroyed, Diuiiuished though our collection 
is. It yet contains inuch of interest, and the catalogue 
makes the infurtnation regarding it avail able to members. 

The Council hope tliat the publication of the tw'o new 
vDluiiiea in the Monograph Fund will Iw? of value and 
interest to the study of iingnisties. The Himalayan 
dialects dealt wnth by Jfr. Grab am e Bailey are djing out^ 
and ill the near future would noL be available for study 
unless collected now. The valliable essays on ludoncsimi 
Liiignistics the disliziguished Swiss scholar. Professor 
Brands tetter, iia%e been translated into English b\' 
Mr. Otto Blngden, and it is hupiKl that thiE wilt ztiake 
tbein iiiora gciieinill 3 " known* In your name I orter our 
l>cst thanks to tliesc gentlemexu 

Some years ago, in 1902, the Societj" start-ed a fund for 
arehnsological cxpioration in huUn. The ititerestiug dis¬ 
co veriea made on the estate of Mr. Peppi at Birdpnr, 
where the Piprahwa stupa was opened, enconiaged 
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Mr* Feppe Rrtd the Council to tkitik that nnoiher spot m 
clme prosiioity lulglii yield some ftirtlii>r Buddhist 
roriiainSw So freali ’w'ork wiis undortukeii, this tiino^ 
however, without mid Mr, Peppi kindly retorned 

the Society practioilly nil the money ndvanccKl for the 
work; The balnnce of the Fund h beiii«' ximd to start the 
preliminary escxtvafcioiis at the historic Xalarida sitOp 
miller the able jfuidance of Dr, Spooner, and we sliall 
await the result with great interest. 

This year's School Medal has Iwcn won by J, R, Mussel 1, 
of Dens tone College, for a really brilliant eseay on the 
Emperor Baber* Tw*o yenm ago Denstoiie College 
competed for the first time, and then carried olT the 
meilal We oongratuiate Mr* Hihbert, the head master, 
on tho second succesa of his school. It showa how* well 
iidvL^d the Conneit were when they enlarged the eircle 
of competitons, 

Tho suggestion of the Connell to fill only five vacancies 
will, I feel burep meet with the approval of the meeting, 
’When the new rules as to elections to the Council were 
passed a few years ago one of the chief ideas was to have 
a$ far as possible an equal niimber of iieiv niornbers of the 
Council each year. Various causes have made the retire¬ 
ments higher this year than the average, while next year 
they wdll be nineh bebw it. If the pitseiit proposal is 
accepted the diifort^iico wdll be iliily adjusted,' We are 
fortmiale that, though the War afreets us financially^ it 
docs not make very great difference in the scD|>e of our 
operations and our working jirrangeiuents* We are so 
sitnated that we do not depend, as do most edncatiouiil 
institutions of the country, on the yotinger iiietn VVe cun 
iiioblti^e otsr *'Old GuanI and can appeal to them in 
these days of stress to make more strenuous efforts than 
n*ua!, 1 believe the effect of the War will be to increase 
[natarinUy the lufineiicc and ijiipqrtance of Societies like 
otirSH There is no doubt that one result of the War will 
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be Cilmt the telattGiiiS India and ourscivea i^ill be 

of a tuucU niora intimate nntnrc. The War has sluiwii 
the extiTaordinary loyalty of India. JTot that 1 ever 
doubted it. Hut certainly the way in wlMelt all classes in 
India have shown that the}’ consider that the euiiinioii 
cause in which we are en^f^ and which they uiig'lit 
have considered, in other circutnetaijces, as more otir own, 
proves that they have understood that to them also it is 
a matter of life and death to maintain their independence 
os part of our great Empire. Consequenily we shall 
have to show that wo ore fully aware of the fact that 
they are now in every way an integral part of the 
Empire, as much as Canada, Australia, or South Africa. 
Whenever our international relations are lixec] the 
interests of India should be us proniinently kept in view 
as thckse of any other pari of our Empire. To show you 
how this iiVorks out, 1 may mention that a volume has 
been published rjuito lately tlint is not only one of the mo,H 
remarkable literary producLioiis of recent timw!, but is of 
great atgnilicance. Tlial is the Honutffi to ^^hnkespatrf. 
In that “ Homage '',m which almost all civilized coiiiitries 
participate, we have a very remarkable testimony by the 
poet KabiiidmnatU Tagore, of which nur meitiljetN should 
take cognizance. I believe there is also a Burmese 
testimony to Shakespeare. That again shows that 
liteiaiy men in India wish to lie considered os sliaring 
in the heritage of our own literary' great men, 

1 was pleased to hear Mr. Vincent Smith express 
optimistic views on the .MSS. treasures still to be found 
in IndijL. This leade me to say that we Lave been pleased 
to tvelennio lack Sir Aiirel Stein, wbo is again in this 
country, after accumulating many treasures in further 
explotatloij in Turkestan. We shall be very iimcL 
interested to hear frutn him what be haa discovered. 

TJto Report was adopted, and the rccoiutnendations of 
the Council as to the election of olHcers were approved. 
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The Presjdent anpoiinc<?d bia gift to tbe Stxiietyof the 
first bound volui»« of a publication regularly iB&ued by 
the Maliarani of Blmvnagar for tbe purpciso oE explaiuing 
tlie course of the Wur to the nia^B in Kakhlawud ; and 
he read the letter of Her Highness sending him the 
volume* 


PllESFINTATIOy OF PO HUC SCKTOLii GOLP I^IeDAL 

At It meeting of the Society ou Jupe (i, ISlfi, with 
Loril lleny in the chair, J[r. Charles Rolierts, M.P. 
((3oiiiptroller of the llouflehold and late Under-SecretAry 
for India), presented the Public Schools Cold Sledal to 
J. R. Hassell, of Densumc College, and priseee to other 
conipelitors. 

The following were elected iiiembers of the Society :— 

Mr* Mobamniod Nartil Hmi Cbaudhury. 

Jai^iuaedcrtaJ Jmai. 

Lieutenant E* 8. Sowerby^ E.A.M.C-. 

Two nDniinatioDS were mpproved for election at the nest 
Ceneral Meeting, 

The PjiEsidExNT, after paying liigh tribute to the great 
work and foresight of Earl Kitchener, news of wh{>ee 
death in the loss of Ifanq^hir^ had just been 

received, wcloonied Mr, Roberts, who hod moat readily 
responded to his invitation to make the presentation. 

Mh. Chahues Komebts, MJl^ after associating hiiuHelf 
with the remarks of the President respecting the loas the 
Empire had sustained hy the death of Iword Kitchener, 
thanked the Society for the high honour done him in 
inviting him to prasent the MedaL He woa not quite 
certain he would have responded wuth the proiapLitude of 
wliich Lord Bcay had spoken if he had known liow 
difitingtiished had been the speakers on previous oecaaiona 
—administrators who had spent their whole lives in 
India or who had ooeupitHl the most exalted positions 
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there. He iiad only breathed for a comparatively' short 
period the ampler ether and diviner air of ttie India 
Ollice, and they mufit make allowapcea for any aliort- 
cominga on hk part. Bqt ho could at least claim to take 
a deep and ponaatjoiit interest in Indian life, while long 
ago he did teach history, though the amount of Indian 
history he taught would not preljiably r|Untify him to 
speak according to t]io high standard of that learned 
Society, 

He must resiieetfully conipliinent the Society on the 
suceesa of the Medal sclieute, which seemed to him well 
devised for its purpose. There were some thirty Public 
Schools now included in the scheme, but having regard to 
the didiculties the schools were sutiering at the present 
time owing to the shortage of stalls, to the claims of the 
cadet corjis, and other diatraetious of tile War, they could 
not expect to have the same nuiiiber of competing essays 
as under tho peaceful conditions of uariitr occasioiia. Qn 
the other hand, the Soeiftty had every reason to lie satisfied 
iiVith tite high standard of the essays wliich bad been sent 
in. Ho would also iike to congratulate them on the 
choice of a subject for the competition. It was appropriate 
for times when we liail much in mind the gallant part 
play^cd hy India in the War. He would like to have tho 
pleasure of <|uating again a saying of the American 
observer (Captain JlaLau) — “ The teatitijony to the 
uprightness and efficiency of Creat Britain's Itnperial 
rule given by the strong adherence and support of India 
and the ijoiiiinious was a glory exceeding that of pitched 
battle and overwhelitiing victory." It was titting that at 
such a time tho attention of the competitrirti should l>o 
drown to a great mail not of our own race who played 
ft signal jiart in Itidian history. Ho noticed that on one 
previous occasion the Head Master of tlic successful 
school explained that he had very little difficulty in 
ilrowing and keeping the attentiou of bis boys to ilic 
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fu;hicve^iieitls of men oE oiir own race, sucli as Clive and 
Warren HflHtings. tlut when it Mine to ihe tnn^rlet] 
paths oE Hindt! and Alahotnedan dynatities, and to uii- 
fauitiiar nainea difiicutt to pronoiince, and to dotes wliieh 
could nut always be very precisely statad, it was not to be 
wondered at if sclioolboys failed to be deeply interestetL 
Hut it was only half the Ijottic to know aljout Clive and 
, Hastings; they imu>L know about the people among whom 

they hud worked. It wou no doubt one of tins aims of 
the Society to break down race prejudices bred of 
ignorance and to diffuse tliat knowledge which was 
necessary before sympathy and juat appreciation could 
spring up. For that purpose it seemed to him that one 
very good way of clearing the path through the tangle of 
unfamiliar names and events waa to study a great man 
and hia personality, and to get it vividly and in detail 
before onr eyes. 

Fid 111 this point of view' a ]!>E!tt«r choice could not have 
been made thau that of n study of the Kmpetor Bal»r. 
There was a very rcnduble introduction thereto in Lane 
Poole's liandbook, and in the trimslatioii of the Memoirs 
by Leyden and Erakine they had a storehouse of the 
personal details and incidents on wliicb the life of history 
I «o muelt depended. Everyone Avho had looked into the 

Memoii-s felt how vivid wa.s the portraiture of events, and 
^ the secret of this was to be found in the advice which 

Baber addressed to his sou to " write unaffectedly with 
clearness, iiaiiig pin in woi^ds. avoiding the desire to show 
i off his attniniueiits", The fact was that Bal«r had an 

^ eye for reality, a desire to see things oa tliey really were. 

He would tike to suggest to the eompetitui-s that now 
they had made the acquaintance of Bnhcr as a man thev 
should look at tiie series of paintings of iiie time of Akhar 
j in a manuscript at the Hrittah Museum referred to in 

Uue Poole’s introduction. That series of beautiful and 
most agreeable pictures bi-onglit him most vividly before 
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the fives. By studying them ths competitors iniglit 
perhajm hiBi'u the lessoi]. wliieh liistoristiK wem coming 
more and more to recognise, tlml d Jsrge part, of history— 
sometimes the moat vaiimblo part—was to be found, not 
HI ttie pages of printed books, Imt in pictnres. in 
docuinents, in topogruphy, and generally in wJmt tvas 
ciiliud illustrative material, hi those pictures they wonJd 
see what Balier looked like; there wan evidenity n fixed 
tradition of his personal apjiearance, and lie «aH reprt- 
sent'.'d with attractive fentiirt'S and vivacious and verv 
wideawake eyes. Tljcy saw him figliting in the cap of 
iimil referred to in the Memoirs, the horaes iritli war 
lift mess, the standards made of the Inik of mountain 
sheep, the warriors carrying qqcer long matchlocks ; 
they BOW curly trnmpciH and th^ Feringlii ordnance, 
which waa fired as much as sijtteen times in one day and 
earned 1,600 yards. They saw Bober Imntmg tlie 
rhinoeem with bows and arroivs—an nticonvijicing fomi 
of sport, but it aecnis to have occurred—they saw the 
planting nf Ids gardens with Ix'autiful flowering shrtilw; 
and they saw one of the famona wine fiarties. I be painter 
liaviijg taken pain.s to remove the grussness vvhicJi in one 
or two cases was frimkly acktioii ledged in the trasBlation 
of tlie Memoira Tiiey got pietures to illuHtratc the birrJs, 
plants, trees, and arjiinaJs of which Baljer spoke in his 
account of HinduHtau j for instance, tliey had a portratL 
from life of the great hi»t which Baber describes a» one of 
the birds of Ifindustan. In all these pictures, in .spite of 
the gap of J^OO years, tlm giisat Tiirki or Tartar prince 
of the eai'ly sixteenth century was branght os clearly 
Iwforc nitr eyes as Henry Vtll or Queen Elijeabeth. 

Baber was not only a very vivid pt!riK)m^litJ^ but was 
tory human. Whatever iiiigJit Iw the truth as to his 
giving tip hia life for his son, that story eould not havu 
got into currency cseept in rt-fervnee to a innii who had 
very warm afTectioa for his fainilv, The storv of hin 

JltJia, lOJfi. * ' 
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wnio^rink ill" had also jLs litimiiu intor^iiL T}isy saw 
tliat lie h:id areal Htni|^gle t4> get away from the Jilraiglit 
pith of his early iipbrjugiiig+ He gave way to the 
** strung lurking iiielitjatioii to wander in that desert 
and his wandering waa tniedifying. He meant to give it 
up at the age o£ 40* but got a little Vielated in Ins good 
intentions. Yet in the criais aguinst Kana ^^flng^l—Ins 
formidable oppoiicnL from Kajpiitada—when liis people 
were: w-!iveriug and it waa very iieccsaary to s^timulate 
theiki, there came a moral reforinatioin He bad tlie will 
and self-mastery to abandon his habit of wineHjrinkiiig, 
to break up tim illicit gold and ^ilve^ gobkU which ids 
Firman de»oribcs ns the '' ornaments of the osscinyy of 
wickediiCHs ", and to dbti ibute the fragments to tlie poor. 
He owns that he bad '^much difficulty in reeotidliiig 
bimself to that desert^'—the desert this time of penitence 
and not of indulgence—hut lie hjid the resolution never- 
tbeU«M to persevere, ttiid lie seemed to have done J5 o to the 
end. It was easy lo make striclurcs on u vice wdiich was 
not nncoiniimii in his time and in his race* But tlist {lart 
of tlio British public which in I lie greater crisis of onr 
time had not had the self-mastery to folioiv his later 
exauipio were not in a strong position to assert I heir 
moral superiority over the Tailar prince. 

■Mr* Uolierts next dwelt upon the vigour,active-tninderl* 
ness, and force of ciiaraqtcr of this great riian who from 
the unpromising viciHsiiiides of Ida youth ru&e to the 
slgtiftl aehioveinents uf his manhood. The story looked 
like oae of mere good fortune conimg at the end ; but it 
had l>t:eii well Haid that fortune was no mqrc than the 
namo of our hidden good or liad quad lies. It iidght Imj 
difficiiU to reiiietubcr how often he Inst and won or uied 
to whi the Chieftainaldp of Samarkand ; but Hi rough 
ihcae vicissitudes he wrote in one of his poems lliat ho 
III list put Ilia trust only In his own soul. There won not 
anyhow anyihiiig else to trust to amid the scramble for 
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cliieftaui^hipft that went on in wtiat is now a provinee of 
Tprkefttan. He advised liis son io exert himself 
' strenuously io meet every aituatiori m it occiirSp for 
indolence atid tOHe sit ill vnlh royalty " He swilto every 
river lie eaine across, inctudinp^ the Ganf^ee, and lie apetiL 
Hiitu4]usari, ike inontli of fasting, in a dilfKrent locality 
every year of his life. As a soldier he carefully watched 
Llie discipline and elKciency of hie army. He wros in 
advanee of his a^o in the nsc he made of the new l?"eringhi 
artillery* He profited by his early defeats at the hands 
of the Fisbega, wdio drove him finally sonth of the Hindu 
Khiish. for he used the tactics which defeated him wnUi 
‘^ood effect in the victories he won in Iiidia. And so 
when he finally started on his great adventure with his 
12,000 men to meet Sultan Ibrahim with his anny of 
100,000 men and 1,000 elep^iants, he wrote in a welU 
knowui seutence that he " placed liis foot on the stirrnp of 
resolution and hia hands on the reins of coiifidcnca m 
Hod"* It ia ea.'iy to see from the .Memoirs that it was 
his ow'n strength of will when evety^oae else was wavering 
xvliich gave 1dm his Indian victories^ Agaill^ he rei^iBtcd 
the temptation to be a mere raider and plunderer. He 
does not seem to have loved the people he contjuerod* 
He has left unfiattermg comments on them, but, after nl), 
he paid them the complimeni of wdwhing permanently to 
govern tlieim That resolntion fixed a great dynasty in 
the north of India, though it w^mild have given him 
a shock to have known the name history w^ould attach to 
it, considering his poor opinion of the xMongok On the 
other hand, he was not an organis&er of adrninmtraiiou 
except in the *\rmy; there is no trace of genioe in his 
civi! adiiiinistration, though his organization of posts on 
the road het%veen Delhi and Kabul may just be mentioned. 
Theii^ was a learned Society, and he must not get on 
disputable ground. But when one rend the story of some 
of the distinguiahed soldiers and rulcts who had fought 
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and governed in India in tlie past he could dot rerraiii 
fioiii asking Ijimsftlf whetJier our military eyHieiu in India 
did leave euihcicnt scope for the power of iuitiative and 
the soldierly qualitiea of the great men whom the peoples 
of tile Efujt and tlie peoples of lodia from time to tiiiu! 
produced. 

Ill pregenting Llm Medal Mr, Roiierts congrotiilated the 
winner on his hrlllinjit essay* and oxpreKiHsd a hope he 
would not be content with tljo prize, but would use the 
knowledge lie had gaiiimi ns a clue to caj-ry him furthei- 
into tbq fascinating world of the liiat, ile also presented 
the book priw to Mr. i\ P, D. Scott, of Eton, and 
Mr. C, J. KadoliHe. of Haileybury. The fourth prize- 
wtnuer, Mr. C. (j, Burge, of Shrewsbury School, he Jog 
with Ids regiment, was unable to Im present. 

FctB Be^. h. IfniJiBUT, Head Piaster of Denstciie 
College, said that when he attended a similar function 
two yuara ago Lord Reay pointed out that it was an 
occaHion of epecial interest, for it was the fttsfc year in 
which all the schools represented at the Head Msstens' 
Conference were portnitted to compete, the privilege 
having been pieviously conHtied to u few of the great 
scliobla the great public Bcbnols of this country had 
very great responsibilities, odueational. national, and 
imperial, and they doKerve to have corresponding pririlcgqs. 
He believed that when the future gave its'’verdictas 
to the way in which they had carried out their work and 
had prepared for tlie supreme erisia of these times, the 
verdict would be that they had splendidly realized their 
responeibilitiiMi ajid splendidly jimtided their privileges, 
and had set the other fiehuals a splendid e.vaiiiple. Tlirec 
years ago the Itoyal Asiatic Society decided in its winduiii 
to widen the scope of the coiapctilton. and he need not 
say how very luneh the schools concerned appreeitited tlie 
great honour of incluaion. Kefciring to the clanmnt 
deiuand for reform in the public iMihool curricula, and 
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to a letter ia the of that loorttlnj^ urging that 

more attODtion aliould be paid to history and Hcicnce, he 
htetiLinued tlint both Hnwell and his predecessor from 
lleiifitoiie two years ago were on the Seience aide of 
the achool. The wiimer of two yeant ago applied for 
a eoiiujiiisaidn oji the ootbreakof the Wor,Atnl waa at once 
aeeepted. He had done OECelIcnt aervice in France, where 
hi< was wounded, aiifl now lie waa in service in Egypt. 
He was sorry to say that he was in hospital, hut he 
was sine that bis thoughts would be with tlicin that 
iifteriiooii. 

Tut Prbsidbxt said that what they had just heard of 
the L^cjistone winner of two yuars ago reiiiinilcil him 
of a aaying attributed to Disraeli, Asked if he had read 
a certain w'ork of detion he replied : “ No, t don't read 
iMivela. I write them,” The winner of the Medal two 
years ago miglii also say: «I have not read lately historical 
works, bn I 1 have liecn helping to make history sitiee 
Joining the Army,” Alluaioit had been made to thestmggle 
going on in the restless educational world respecting ihe 
perennial controversy lie tween the classical and niodcrii 
side. The demand for >Scicncc teaching liad txreii put 
ftirwanl very vigorously by Professor Kay Lankester, 
among others, hut he did not suppose that even he would 
impugn the right of the Itoj'al Asiatic Society' to assist in 
liromoting the study of the history of the Indinn Empire. 
Xo one could deny now that knowledge of Indian hiatory 
was absolutely essential for the rising geiiernlioii. H® 
liiwi R'ad HaaseU's essay with the greatest plcnsnie. Tiie 
adjudicators iimst have had a difficult task in deciding 
lietween tlie merits of some of the essayo. 

He fully concurred in the oboervation of Mr. Itoherts 
that history ought to be taught by picluri<.‘;and monuments 
and other illustmtions us well us from liooks. It would 
ho a good thing if tlic pictures lo which Mr, ftobcits Jiad 
refericil could find their w'ay to the cinema screen. The 
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cipciiiA had hccoinfi ttgeli ft mcftiis of ipsinictbii that 
instead of having the vorv Billy and sometimes by no 
means tnnoegous sceues depleted, it eaglit to )» uwl 
to illustrate the history and work of our great Hmpire 
and for other instructive purposes. 

He could not conceive a more interesting studv lliuii 
that of bnlicr, who might be said to represnent itiany 
human virtues as well ns many human vices. In !«iuie 
respttcta lii$ personality was very attractive, ami when we 
think of the age to whicli he lived we cannot fail to 
marvel at his extraordinary career. He was quite sure 
that if Baber hud been living to-day he would have been 
lighting for the British Knipire in Salonica, JlesupotamiUj 
or Prance with the greatest vigour, and he would certainly 
not have accepted the senseless Invitation to cuter upon 
a " Holy War" in the interests of Gettuany. Baber's 
action in destroying the gold and stiver gobicta in a Lime 
of criais could not fail to remind them of the action of our 
King and Queen in deciding to abstain from the use of 
akoliol in the crilital circumstances of these times. Their 
Majesties hod been most strenuous in their respimse to 
the call of this great hour, and never had the rulers t»f 
any country carried out more fully the advice of Baber 
to his son to Ciurt liimsclf Ktrenuotiflly to meet every 
aituation, since indolence and ease sit ill with Hoyalty. 
Tic agreed with Mr. Roberts that we must face the 
qiicstiuTi of what We could do in every way to utilise the 
great military resources which were evidently laUmi in 
Jjidta, Wc had seen liow readily the Princes and Chiefs 
of India had rilfered their swords and had joined witli 
«a in this great light. It would be one duty after the 
War to consider carefully by what means we could furthor 
develop that luilitary' capacity. 

Every year it gave him greater ploasure to be present 
at this ceremony. The times wbicl. were before u.a would 
make it inemnbent on the younger gcuomtion to worthily 
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iill the place of those who were fdliDg In the ilefcpce 
of the Hberties of Europ^^ Of all tha sod results of the 
Wai- the most lamentable waw the lost^ of $o oinnv 
promising j^oimg lives. 1'he liest homage w'e could pay 
lo the meiiiFjrj^ of the fallen would Iss that of EtroiiuouB 
individual effort on the part of their surviving comrades. 
For our great Empiric a future was in store of tlie simple 
life and the religiQUS iife^ with more spoiltaueous obcdienoe 
to the decrees of tiod. Only in that way would Great 
Britain and the Empire emerge from the struggle 
regeneiated iind stronger than we hod ever licen before. 
He concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Sir. Rolaertu, 
w hich %vas heartily accorded. 
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ON TH£ 5AEAOA ALFHASET 
By Sin GEORGE CRIERSOS, ILC.LE,. M-R-AS- 
HK e&rliesi occoaiit oE the alphtvbol wiLh which 



I nm acquainted U that caatauitid in Leech's 
“ Gcauiniar of the CoshroecreB Iviaguago " in the JASR, 
voL liii, pp. 300 H'., 1844. I>ecli givea the forma only 
of the vowels aucl of the simple codaau&uts, and does not 
deal with the GOuibinationa of conaottonts with vowels or 
with coujupct coiifioiianta. As the subject is one of soine 
interest, t hcra give complete tahlea, sliowiug not only 
the simple vowels and coiieonants, hut also nil potiatble 
combinations of these, as they occur iu tliis alphabet. 
The characters have nil been written for me by 1113 ' friend 
wliema h n pniM 1 j’ftya Pandit Mukunda Kama SAstri of 
.Srinagar, ood may therefore be accepted with tlie fullest 
confidence. Two plates illustrating the alphabet were 
published b 3 ’ Burkhard in his edition of the Kusmir 
.^kuntah'i (Vienna, iSM), but I Uiink it will Ijc found 
that the following tables are much more complete. 

The iarftdn alphabet is based on tbe Bame system os 
that of the Nagari alplmbet. It is most Eiearl 3 '' related to 
the T&hri olphaliet of the Pai'ijAb Hills’ and to the Lant^d, 
or ’■ clipped “ alphabet of the Pafijitb, and through them 
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to tlie Gm^mukh] iilplitibist;, but, unlike them, and like 
Xagnri, 11 puts the letters m and hor at the cud ot the 
alphabet, not after tlie vowels^ Koshiidr h called 
the iVd7tidd.-tiW^rti, or boty land of the goddess ^rada, 
and this is no doubt the origin of the name of tfie 
alphabet, although Eliuslie, tn hia Kdahmirl Vocub^iar^ 
(London, IS72), s^v* inentinns a tradition that it 

is so Called in honour of one tilaradaiiaiidam^ who is said 
to have tii-st reduced the Kashmiri language to writing. 

In India proper, when the alphabet is WTjtten down, it 
is usually preceded by the invocation 6m nwmiii 
OiU. reverence, established.^ In Kashmir a slightly 
different formula of invocstiyii is einploj'ed, viz. 6rh 
sviwli ikink rnddham^ Odi. hail I one, established. As 
regatdsi the word ihuk, one. it is a cuiIoub fact that, 
while, in writiug the iriTocationt the words ant, 
and aro fully written out—tbus, 

and —the word atfub is not written* Instead we 

Jmve the mystic sign wfiich h iiaiiied in Kaslimlri 
fjL^ ikAm fjor, and ia read as ikam. So that what is 
written iii the 2j4rada chai-acter is ^ '‘'irt fwk 
read m 6m mmli siddfmrh. The traditional 

explanation of this h as follows: In order to master the 
theory of tiiccnirifia in Kashmiri ^aivism, it is necessary to 
learn the tneaiiiiig or ftower of each letter composing 
a mmitrii, or the ^na/r/^ii-rrfJtTa. Each letter of the 
alphabet represents some niystic ohJccL The vowels 
represent tlia various hktia, the twenty-five consonanbi 
from Ah to nut represent the twenty-five low'er (ativtat, 
and the other letters the higher W'hile 

represents the or Life^seecL- In this way the 

^ CL Hithlcr, On iAji Orlffin of iht lirdhtna p, 20 

iVionn.'t, n?rOS)^ mad HoemEe, on ** The ^ QalmEkM-ii Lo-fig-uiigEf ^ of 
Easterti TufklaLin ^ JIlAS. 1911, i>, BMcr tnuuOitei nVii/Aai« 

■IICffeaflH * 

^ • A lull UCcCiunt of thu will Im ftmqil in K^fnnrilju** 

AinuiiiiTnT.iqrii{if, ii, J, trauiUtvl ift the /ndinn TAiHfjjW Xov II. 
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letter a represetiLs th^ jftdna-StiktL It also iiidicatie^ tlie 
Supreijift {a^tuliarti) luid Solitary {ahda = hMUtri^a} 
^Ira. The aign \& coiDposed of three parts. The 

LorLKOHtat line — represents the letter a, i.e, itlf^o ^iva; 
the two iierpeiidiculav strokes U represent the other 
vowels, and also the kxktU] snd the two curved marka 
^ ^ represent a plangLi (hulu}, and hence all the 
consonants, which are called by grammarians “ An/", The 
w'holc sign therefore represents all the vowels plna the 
cozisonants, or, in other words, the entire alphabets Oh 
the mystical side it also represents i^iva pins all the 
and i.e, Siva and all liis davelopnieiita m 

the way of soealkd creation. 

In the KrushinM name ok** mih jor, ciw means "one'", 
"'non'dual"; is a cDiitraction of setor con¬ 
dition of mriwit, the Supreme Experience i and gt5^r 
is for it has been intiuired Into (and therefare 

UiiderstoCHl). With rndtlham added the whole means 

the supreme monist esperieijce haa been mastered (for 
it lias been estnhHshed in the agavia^)", Fkarii $kMhmh 
has the same meaning. 

A less mystical interpretation has been kindly given to 
ihe by Professior Barnett. He points out that the skidhtttii 
is probably derived from the tirst sairti of the Kiltaruni, 
which mns traditional 

oi^er of the letters is e&tjiblished (os follow^s) ^ and that 
this gratniimr was, over a tlioii^nd years ago, Lhe iiiost 
popular liandbook in Norbheni India ^ and the Buddhist 
re^ons of Central Asia. The mark -nrt is evidently 
one of the eaered ffyniljols used at the coinniuuceumnt w 
end of any ini[K}rtnnt writing, such as arc referred to by 
BUhler on p. Ho of hia hidUchc Pnkwogmjikkt and lias 
piactieally the force of ii sign of punctuation. A not 

* When I W2LB in IndLit \ii ti4« in Nfirthem India Henvi ta h%vtf been 
Cdnimcd LO EfuDvm BAta^^h 1 nLEKliod it with ihff local PuNjits. 

Id t-liD Ksi of Bcnipkl the MngdliALtcdha wila in uac. 
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very disaiinilar sign vrill be found at the end of tbe plate 
facing p. 281 of voL ij of BiijSndra Lila ilitra'a Notices 
of SaTiskrii Mamtecrlpts Taking this sign ns 

one of pnuetuation, it ^TouJd bo natural to tiiark thse first 
di vision-paint by meutaUy jiitoijecting ikaih, a? a diatnnt 
echo of the numbering of the first satm of the Kfttantra, 
and in cout^e of time tbo word ekuTit would beoonie 
petrified, Ibe meaning ivould be forgotten, and a new 
inyatical meaning given to it. 

In those parts of Kortbern India with wbieli I am 
acquainted there are, except in the PaBjab, no special 
naiiies for the various letters, ’iff ct is called a^hara, 
^ /cm is called ka-kara, and ao on. In the Gunouklii 
alphabet, used in the Pafijab, it is different. Here the 
vowcia have each its owu uanio. Thus, initial ^ a is 
called nondnitial T « is called o-famnd, and so on. 
The consonants are also named by enunciating each twice 
and doubling the consonant nientioned the second time. 

Thus ^ fat is called A'ufaUt. 15 Afat Is colled khakkha, 
and so on. 

In tlie seboola of KashiuTr this Paiij&b system is caiTied 
much further Every vowel form and every consonant 
Ims its separate individual name. Most of tliese names 
have no dofinito iiieaning apart from this connotation, 
and, as names of letters, do not seem to have been 
invented on nny regular system. Even eacii syifablo of 
&iii stvslt, and of siddhntii^ and tho sign for ffain'j, 
has its own name. I give tiieso names La the following 
tables, written in the Xigarl and Sftrndn chamcUiiu 
with a transliteration into the Roman character, its 
these names are not Sanskrit, but are 111 tiie KMhiiuri 
langimgq, the system of ti'auslileration followed is that 
which >9 applied to KishmlrT, and which differs slightly 
fmm the trans I iteration of the corresponding Niln-ari or 
f^radn letters when used for Sanskrit, ’’ 
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nainii eia for tlic injlinl rorm, m tibov«. 
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employed in A\t. This iinuicH luid forma for h^ mad hi are irrogiibrp luid in their place 1 give Iho 
iiAineis aud forme for kJiu and Mil re^|K;etivoIy. These are (|ulta regular. 
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Nou-Jiiitial & J«. tia kIiowd in this liibltt, iiBilflily iiiilictik’d by u »hoii blunt sufl|K'iNkHl 

from t]io top IJiiu, Umn Otlior uxiunpluy aro m* k'hd, $n c3, s* fA, V* nniiit'il rc«i>Mrli%'cly 
khSn' fftta iwiAfly khd, (wi wnihay i/td, i!uw (!n tvithu.]} kl, ntid pa4nr' jm MwArti/ /xl- ’J’lso letters 
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When u is added to a conjimct coiLSPniLnt ending in m 
it takes the folio wing foime :— 


§ 

s 

71 

<£ 

fJ! 

i' 

1 ' 

KAshinlil uaFa« in 
Kfignrl. 

Ivilshmlrl name in Itoinsn. 

kru 

f 



k6n ka duiarikh kiiurl ktm 

khm 

d 

1 


JtAihtt kJiU tlnluTtUi 
khru 

ffru 


*1. 


gi^gar ga dutarikh klmri 




1 

f/i^t 


And HO on. 


Compare the forms for l-ra, kttm, gm below. Dtikiril-h 
is the iiJiide of m when it is the second tneiiiber of a 
conjunct. 

The usual form of nondmtial ^ la a straight LLorizoutal 
linCj thus a, su-^pended tmm the consonant, ab in iiil. hi 
the table on p. 13. Other cxauaplea are ^ gtt fl and J cu, 
<!alled reapECtiveiy ga khfa^ ghU and tm 

ar the sign itself licing called tir khUr^, 

Those letters which take the lower part of the initial 
form of u also lake the lower part of the initial fonti of 
initial u m, named wdpat t*a ti instead of ar Lh fb< So 
also does the letter m. Unlike the with n, these 

_ 


When iZr is added to a conjunct consonant ending in m 
it Ukea the following forms i— 


i : 1 

i^a 

1 

-!K 

Ka.'ihnUrl mvme (KAgait 
cbanie^r). 

Kashmir] name (Boniftn 
Chamobi!?), 




kdv ka dutaTikh rir khtbf^ 

1 



krd 

kht^R ^ 


iffn ’WT 

khZn* kha duUirikk ctr 
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JtArCt 


And so dm 
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ah*(ins$ Tvitli ^ have, except rU, no irpedal name. The 
descriptive speiling^ out a sufficient name. Thus— 


5 

B 

s§ 

'Z 

1 

•3 

n 

■’ic 

KAshnifrT name (Na^rf 
character). 

Kilshpatcl name (nniiian 
character). 

ka 



TTB TT « 

Adv kahas tal wdjyal bd d 
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% 
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bd d 

ra I 


4 

TT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rd ar kharA rk 


Conjunct Coxso.nants 

The following ts a Hat of conjunct consonants. Their 
names are baaed on tlieir component parts, the first 
member being put into the dative, governed by iali below. 
Thus iia is called kdv icti fca* i^e. kov An under 
A^?v Au, or hi under ka \ kcu is called hiv kaftaa ial ijatun 
*-e+ tm Under kOv ka^ or ea under kft} and so on. 

heu ya is t!ie second member of a canjunct consomint 
it takes tho fonii which is named ydf ^ q ahni^rikh. 
Thus, ^ kya is written 3). and h* called ^ 

W AJy ka ^hittaTikk Aya, and ho on for the others. 

When ra is the second mcuiber of a conjunct consonant 
it takes the form which la named f duiariM. 
Thus, ^ kra is written and is nained ^ W 

Ai5v Art. dutarikh Ara, and so on for the others, 

jsAa iPia. jjv 
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ArPENDrX 

The Aeprahet ix Saiva Mvxticism 

As very little is known tegnrding the tnysLic ehamcicr 
attriljtitcil to the letters ut tlie filpliabet in Ka^limTr 
rfaivism, I Imve obtuined tJie following aoc^Ount of this 
eoniplicaLed subject from Mulifuiiali^^piidhynya Paiidit 
Muknndii Uiitim i^astrL It was written by liiiu in 
Sanskrit, xind it is iw full of teelmjcfil terms of and 
references to Saiva philosophy that only an expert in 
the fiuhjeei;. could interpret it. rrofesaor Hameti has 
most kindly come to niy renewCi, and the foilowing 
translation is from Ids competent hand. Everyone who 
is interested in this brancii of niystioism w'ill be grateful 
to him for the core ami labour that he has e.xpcnded in 
order to guide ua laymen through a mas^e of considerable 
intricacy. Additions and notes by Proressor Barnett 
himself are enclo.wl between st^uare brackets. 

TJie account is iiiterestiug ftcini another point of view^ 
It contains a quotation from a hitherto unknown treati&e, 
the Alahd^ttaya-prakdAt, The importance of this work 
consists in the fact that it was not written in Sanskrit, 
hut in an old form of Prakrit from which apparently 
modem Ivoshmlri is descended. The fiassagc quoted is 
tan till iai ugly shortp hut 1 am cndeavouiing to obtain 
a cupy of the complete work, which promises to throw 
much light, on the disputed question os to wiial fonn of 
Prakrit wna current in North-Wt-stern India in ancient 
times. 


[Ao^e.—-According to the Agauias^ Panxmelvara by the 
agency of ills Eiiakti stirs up the Bindu (also called ^iva- 
tattva, Kundalini, Siiddha-inrkya, Kwtila^ ^abda-bmlitna, 
i^Uia-lattva. etc.). The Bindu is the insentient material 
caiKse wiicnce in consequence of this disiurljauce arise the 
six Ad 1 1 vans (viaiL the Mantra, Pad a, Varna^ Bhuvaiia, 
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Tiiitva, aud Kala Adhvaioe); and it in the real sHhatrnte 
d£ all didetrences of condition (e.g. rise and di^eolntion 
of the cosmoa) which are described as upddAit to tiio 
nnoonditioocd 61 va. The Bindu is a or 

** possessed Fowet" of Slvij but is in no sense identical 
with him. 

From the Biiidu there emerges the Pranava, and from 
the latter the letters, forming the Var^Mhvan, of which 
the con sonants are lifekss bodies and the tdwgIs their 
life : the combinations tliereof form cighfc3'-one words^ 
the Padadlivan, whence are produced eleven spellSj tlie 
Mantradhvam The Voirias, Mantras, and Fades together 
form the V^aa and Agamos. 

The Tattvadhvan is composed of the Bindu or Siva- 
tattva, the Sadfiiiva-tattva (an efflux from the Bindu 
w'ithont change in the equipoise of the Powers of Action 
and Will in Parani£^vara), Maheevam-tattvA or l^vara- 
tattva (when Will is depressed and Action intensified in 
the Bindu), and Sudd[ia-vid3!^a-tattv& (when the reverse 
is the case). 

Some identifj the Siva-tattva with the Nada, and the 
Sakti-tattva wdth the Biiidu. But the Pauskaniganm 
atatea clearly that the Bmdu is as described al>ove, and 
that it is that w^hence the “complex of sound 

arises immediately^ in W'hich it moves, and into 
which it dissolves (ii^ S)] 

The utteraxce sjm odaW". and its sios --rrm. 

The object of using this sign is this. In tlie first place 
the upper hoiisn^^ntal line ^— indientea the letter 11, that is 
to say the Uppemioat {anuitnniX or Siva, transcending 
the Kula^ and secondless (oittla Tlie 

P The Kitd^ cwtMiBi* gIE Jim (indkvMiul muI)^ (prinu] Ttifttfccr)+ 

tlnur, eLhetp nutb, water, firr, ukd i!jir+ The tlmtm at gmee ia 
which «1! Uiwsre eonceET«| tu dhd witli Brahma ar ii Ku^dctim. 
Oft tbki baaia is built up tbe Kanla or Kaublca talt, which diffftrt from 
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two middle perpendicular line* indieate all the vowels from 
a onward*, while the two outer curved line* ^ Cf represent 
a plough {halii), and therefore Indicate all the conEonants 
{hal}. The whole sign therefore indicate* the totality 
of all the letters from ft to h. 

Its utterance “ pA:“ One, absolute, 

aecondle^ ; the principle ol Consciaasnesa 

known by the Intiiitioii of the Ego. Supply 
by all This ” One the Syllable indicating the 
sccobdleBE Brahma and cKpressed as a unity, is established 
(i^iddha) in all mjatie Agamoa, The aeuse is : Tlie 
Supreme Lord's seeotidless Power {^akti), which constsU 
of yjc Upjiermost (Anuttara) and the Vlsarga, and (thus) 
begins with ct and ends with ha —which has tlic funii of 
pure Consciou&naBs. wliicli contaimi in germ the whole 
univerae.aud lu which the principle* of being are perfectly 
comprehended—bestows transcendental power (skWAOp 
viz. enjoyment aud salvation. 

In the various Againas it is laid down that the Worth 
brahniFL {hbda-hmknui)^ consisting of the letters from 
ft to /la.and having the form of a aecondkes Conseiousnesfl, 
exists as tlie toba! univense. 

To this efTeet are two verses in the book Afak^-n^xyu- 
pTYifotAft consisting of verses competed in very ancient 
vernaeulart viz,: 

aknla i:hntta t^apaka bodhdirani I 
aliuli Salta 

yaU Ih i -fu khi ^dkilrfi-vidhatrina [ 
gdv^kard^iti akkai tdjaif(l7ia I 


tliD S4kt« dult in bclnj^ more grw ihc^idEB dfitiiilB ef ntutl, «tc.). It U 
m the «VaArInlir^na4eH^m, ru^ air ftncl eli^ewhErir, ibid. ■ 
himJ a iiIaSr unvAmiffbed me!f?oun( of ritanlt in fill tt* naatiTK^^, is 
in TArttniemryA's Kuia^rahaM^^ Ste abn the Account iu VM^vAJcCiA, 
R V. Tlio e[>CHEeb of BhiirAvnuAUdA 'm RAjpAdlcbuTA'i Kurpitra- 

uut^'airi (Knnow> ItiitiBl., p. gives a good idctt of ihtt KauIa as 
ether? SAW kiuL] 
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The Iiicnttin^ of it is: utitfa, Eofm traiiiWJendin®^ the 
Kttia ^ chnttft, touohmg; v^djHibi. omnipi-esertt; 
rtmi, sent of the rise ot t^reeption ; then 
<ixisttiii| in the A'^ifa f fjftaii, having tlie fomi of nhnl. 
Le. of tlie cansonitnta without a. this being n eoiiipouiid 
foniteci with the eliaiou of the tiiiddio wok! 
beconuiig a-Iiiii), i*e. being in tlie form of coiiftonnnl*, but 
being devoid of this a., wliicli lias the form of a definite 
line-; Stitht, Power, the Power Almla. 

Or again (wc may derive (ihiilT thus): fafi, she takes 
or pervades tlie letters a and the first and the last 
sounds (of the alphabet), as site consista in ultcrance of 
the letters. 

Or again: «/iaf is she in whom there exiatfl no hal. no 
oonwiiant; scil. the Kundniiui in the form of breath, not 
written down, only in the course of utterance. 

Gitnthi-eai^sa-iifllulra-vidhtfntiut, shatterer of bonds, 
circles, and bnses; r/Hinami, muniiuring, bnEzing, aa it 
were, let her make a noise, niter a Mouiid. From her 
plflcts the AhalA, sell, the Power consisting of the power 
of upward breath—shattering in her condition ot uprising 
the Wid*,circles, and btsee—opening a piissage for liereelf 
to rise aloft—^shall reveal borself, becoiidiig inanifcist in 
sound. [This I'efers to the Tantrie notion which identities 
t^tkii with the Kunijaiinl force resting coiled round the 
LiiigJi in the indbbf/nTiv of the iiiicrgcostn.] Sfi tiHtii, 
although thus sccoiidlcss in character; ttnfivirfJj'Hi, mniiU 
fold; vijtniuna, may site prosper i 

To tiic same etfcct (it is said) in the 
triT/uriA'id; 

■ffO ’imw jxiTvijsri'O;^ AtufuA litniA sanwgiifo niafain I 
npramtffO Ay mmnkiS eft *}}/vjn sari.'iSi'nr^hrdfith || 

* S«* tlis f»r*eisHnir footnnte. 

[* Sail, itka t4|« horiiutntftl line tn the G^re ''Tto. ^ 
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tVcAfl/fiaiiai'riyH^tYHa aairfri^d bfiktidM sthiid I 
uditarilpaya ye hhidtU Mryat^ ffamji \ 
tiln antas tti mmditHya stkiM I 

^^Tliiit yiva who is at Higher and Lower, stilh 
oinnipresiint, great, Ijeyond scope of {logical) perception, 
and boundless, alhpervading, lord of atl lords^ po^esaes 
a oongenital Higher Power which is constituted of atl 
pOTiVors, Though One onlj^Slie c:acbts in various forms as 
^illr Thought, and Actiou. The divisions which issue 
products from Her wlicn She is in the State of being 
aroused^ She wLeii in eqiiiUbriuni gathers together wltliin 
Heraelf, and (then) She rests in Siva.** 

The object of study beiag then the Power, as it is said in 
the Agaiuas; 

silt aid viSi^iXtanur det-i ciumdh'urdjnnt \ 

jmiu nity^iia I 

"The Goddess when gross forms the Jxidy of tiie 
iiiiHer^ j w"ken subtile. She ha^ only the form of spirit! 
Higher. Eternal She ealtedp still, essentially composed of 
the being of Brailtna," 

(rheauUior of the thrice praiaeH 

firstly the Goddess (uieutioucd) at the end (above) pis Ijeing 
Higher, scil. in the words <iA'irAt chuiftx vytljH^hx bodlidrfint^ 
next (tho Goddess) in thcflukile fomnaa both Higher and 
Lower, seiL in the words htlafutta . . . mdhdmtm ; and 
tlien (the Goddess) in gnm form, as Lower, scii, in the 
wonls (iJteiuriZ/)fj: and (he nieims to say as follows): ** She, 
though appearing in tliree foriiis, is otic/' and ** may She 
l>e successful in Ih-r e^eiitial nature of Selfhood, as 
idcnLical with the h»elf i pervading the ulrii/u sphere ; and 
acting as «mni (fire-stick). sciL mother to pereoptiutis, 
i,e. phenoinena \ and tiianifold in form, though one, may she 
coni]Her [ Essentially conaiathig in intiniic nuLuifestatioti, 
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tnrty Slie without check, by rtpiilse of oppotients. prosper 
ill Eiole iiionftichy, i,e. m empire 'V 

[Tlie autlior then proceeds to expound in detail the 
tbeorj' of the fdvektion of the Tower in the form of the 
letterfi, with which nmy be compared tlie l^ku-siiiru- 
mmariini, ii, 1. 3, 7. and 19, etc,, m iho Kuslimir Seriee of 


[1 The foIto^rSup •ttwcl f™™ Shrini'nia iTangiir'i flf 

Situ nUfV-rimarTHttlt in furfid* Th<ivyht, toL iii, p. 360. note, thrawB 
light Dll thfl ffnbjefltfl dcftlt wiLh. Tha Epellisag^ of EfthiKrit wnrd« 

tlW been nlmwi unig™ with tbemraWtn o( Innalileretinn uud in tJiij 

pikp€r I— 

Pmm Is the ffioLher of the onivetK, Shn tOAf L« dOnnlved as 

i^ifrm-Bahklp the BonfteioaanasS of livaim. Sha i-i CDd^iotiancfa^ PurOT 
Ucii'eraa], and Unlimiwd. Kdnoa iho is 1 udepepdflnM (jiWKAnBdal % 
fthe iH the vibrtttorrcncT^ that drivta Lb« mmfU. Being raJflJOlonfincsS. 
«| 5 e ii iymboiiiad * by Light t la the light of tba luli Jj^akca ihfl wholo 
world vifible^ bo she mnltca GOgnitjqn dcairfl md iniisci2lar Rcticn visible 
to the ijjWi that ftMreiaea theM fiia^tiDnOp Ltk lihH mak^ him airaro of 
LhciTL >1 in in hid owfi raal nature m S^ivap but altacHoil to a body acd 
jiiiml. When thefo bttw ad, iefu wlwn cOgpitloPt etc,, t*k«^ pJJiM. *he 
lurne hi» attention Oft tham and tailiea him identify himsoU wllh them. 
Stve is hettw Mnha-Miy&, thfl great deCfliifOi-* ia oImI Mahn-iifllitii 

Lhe driver of the coBmcw f in this she ii Byrnboliied by Sound, the greatest 
nui^iffestution of energy Outride ufc As ^und aymboliEOi thi& aspect of 
ViEi, Indivlduul ioondi are the bodioi, phyidcat tnfin ifefitation* of jaurtB 
of her, her ntteiiidant diriniiiei, dovjs^ yOginlix siahtii, etc. Uy 
thenuclveis thw scutitU liutt Banatitute the mantrai are merely, aa it 
were, doadd bouod ; they hocotne viialiied when oneiijcquim mjuitrftviry* 
and make* Lhfl inantraa (diarged with mValic power {l^aktl). Tbii ia 
done by the rousing^* Ku^^JJll3h^, IvnnibilLEil li I’aril tiakU bersolfn 
or ratbor, a ininjioi:l repUcn of her, residing in a taatl :■ Viody. In the 
ease of oardltiary men, Kunilahnf m potAintifU lairfly ; ibe reakdea in thn 
aha[)n of a coilad reuiid bis heoru By thn word " heart " it not 

tneaiLi dm fjhysinlc^cal organ, bm the centre of tba body itmigloed 
an a hollow and filled wkh Ata^ Is MUnd concrived not a» 

aenialion witbin the brain, but ae an obJccLlva rndty. Such an fikluta 
ribs ilio liliide of the hoity. In iu centre* which \m hearlt ‘the 
budilhi gubn/ there li i dot of Light. U in iho Hlra, tho reiirewnUtiTe 
of die Hopreme in lha micfOCOTnJL As SUVs SakdiiuTnundll Him m the 
eoftmea, iO Ilk inan this dot cl iJght (binilui Ii amrcmndcd by the Hnltti 
m the ibape of Uta ileeping ierj^iiL * Qinmlng' with the bitidu makte 
the eoilad aerp^nt etrught/'] 

* "^SymbcUxrd" la hardly nd«^nato; '• coimiimUy revealed, or 
embodied^' would be nearer. —L U. B, 
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Texts and Studies, with Mr, Shrinivas Iyengars tranfi- 
i«tiou (Indian Thought, vol. iii), and then be goes on to 
give the following ncconnt of the mystic signlGcance of 
each letter, with wbicli the curious reader may compare 
the exposition in p- 00 f.] 

A : the first element in the conception of tbo Uppermost 
Ego. perfect egoity essentially Iransceiidental in 
nature. 

A: the ainking to teat in that same (perfect egoity),hence 
the Power of Jo3-, conaiatitig in the cainbitiatioii 
of two as, 

I: tlic Power of Will, styled Aghtira, consisting of an 
instinct towards external BeJf-maiiifefltatloti 
amidst the onion consisting of the equilibrium 
of Sira, 

t; the same when mUtresa and, as it were, fallen 

to rest in the Seif, hence composed of the 
combi nation of two i'a. 

U; the Power of Thought in the form of an opening out 
(wiwu^w) of a universe, while there h m (the 
_ Power of) Will an instinct oat wards. 

U: a condition revealing deficiency in the principle of 
Consciousness, owing to the excess of the object 
of thought, while this (Power of Thought) is still 
^ Undivided like (the image) of a town in a mirror. 
R. K r as the twofold Will reposing upon the realm of the 
Void touches tite inuiinous principle (tijaa) by 
the agency of the Power of Thought, it reveals 
itself in the sound R like the Jightning-flash and 
_ the lightning.^ 

I*, L: when the same (Will) advances far in the realm of 
the Void, and owing to a certain deficieucj' of 
the Power of Thought aasumes the form of wood 
and stone, it reveals itself in the same way os 

* J$« noUi on neit }hl^. 
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the llglitnin^-llash aiid lightning.^ by means of 
tlie scrniid I Ijccnuae of its solid tiaturc; lienee 
these tilings (wood, etc.) are similarly eternal, 
because they sink to rest solely in the Self. 'J'lw 
term “ neater " is applied, bfcauue (the J and 1 ) 
are unable to generate any other radical letter 
(ity'u, a iiiystical letter forming the esaential port 
of the spell of a deity), owing to their lack of 
instinet outwardB, 

E: a triangular radical {bija) due to tiie predominance of 
the Uppermost whilst the Uppermost and Joy 
are proceeding in Will, (its triangular form 
being) IjcCanse oE the equilibrium of Will, 
Thought, and Action, 

Alt a pivslongatioii owing to gieater(vocalicI) sound, as 
ti result of tJie exireine extenaion of the Game 
two {swil, thu Uppermost, iTtqjresented by «, and 
Joy, represented by (T) in Will (the letter ■*) and 
the Mistress (the i). 

tJ! having the form of an extension of the Uppermost 
and Joy, due to the desire for mnnlEeatation 
outwards, in tho Power of Thought (when the 
latter is) in tho condition in which the universe 
opens out into tuauifestation, 

AU; aa this is an extreme prolongation o£ the same 
(vowel 0), it ifl a Lr1rlontr*ratlieol letter (iriiitftt- 
b^Ja\ because Will, Thought, and Action ate 
distinct in it, 

Cf. jSHu-iiKrn,n«»n)i«4, p. fll, and a- 3!l, ibid. Tlie nota 
“ Al t1l» iULtminatiDn ^•idf«ana) of tliC ligtitnia ^ibud>, if, tibf lutlcr 
if jdiglitif fuj^rior, so iho Mune Will, mkiuK lire form of ilio letter Jf, ia 
tike ibe IfghuduK-fLuU i the lllinti inntlon of dm latter, f.f. a slixbt 
jmporlcprity (of the fomwrl, is iVw If, aod lie sound J? if dm seed of 
Ifire, ounslstin^ of mdlauin, 

Similffljr, W^ill reiffimblLiig tlitt If ^ftnd bO tflh 

fpeiik illinnjTiflikin flf tbe Mime, ^ftfienor. Ea f k vid th& 

nciutul Li IwinK of tmUiK, bi ilm iwl ul llwa Eartli.^l 
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AM; A i’uweHnspired mtuitiait for tbe erst ihue of the 
universe, no far (fl« it yet esLists), as hoiufj the 
Uitidii, because Jfc couslsta of sensation. 

All; ati intuition of the predoiuinance of Fo^ver in tlie 
above.toenlionod Uppermost (when the latter is) 
in unbroken iiiiloii with the Power of Joy, (m 
that I lie UpperniDiit and the Power of J03' ai-o 
iututte<]>nq hemg in the form of the Visarga. 

The Power!) of the Supix>tne Lord are five; eudi of 
these Powers again is capabk of a fivefold comhiuatioii, 
Kenee llte /L-^scries issuing from ihe Uppermost, tlie 
C-serles arising from Will when in her essential fonn, 
the T’-scrles springing from the same Will when she is iu 
the double form of being disturbed rmcl not disturbed, tho 
r-series, and J^'^aerics which arises from the opciiitn' out 
(of the Power so os to form a uni verso), have each live 
tneiiibers. Of these the presiding goddess of the A-scries 
is Bnihiui, that of the A'-scrieti is MahOsvari, and their 
essential nature is tlmt of tim five eiemeuts of primitive 
matter, scil. earth, water, fine, wind, and ether. Of the 
U-Mries the presiding goddess ia Varahi. and tliej^ have 
the five aubiile ek-iiienLH,seiL stiieil, fluidity, form, toiieii, 
and souud. Of the y-scries tlie preaidiug goddess is 
Kautnari. and lliej- imvo the five organs of action, sell. 
Iteiiis, anus, foot, Imud, and speech - organs. Of tlie 
JT-series tho pi^'^siditig goddess is CaimindA, ond they have 
Itio five organs of purcoptton,sciji. sjaell-orgnn, tongue, eye, 
skin, and ears. Of tlic i*-Berics the pi’cijidfDg goddess is 
Garcikn, and they have the five lattvits, sciL thought- 
organ, Buddhi, AJiailikiira (persunnj egoity), Prakrti 
I Primal Matter), and Piirui^ (tudividua] soniji 

The semi-vowels have the four tattvus, Nij-ati, liagn. 
KaIh, lunl Vidya [sec Kaslimir SJiaivism, p. 75 li!, ISS f.J, 
and Maya aud Kfila arc iiieliided in them [see ibid j. 
The letters & 1 , tu, and «nt tepresetit Isvara, Sadyiva, and 
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Power; the hj is s fonii of Lhe alxjve-m^ntiojied 

Visarga. 

In order to show that in the pj^atiiJharfi composed of 
the Uppormoi^t AiiJ the letter /tti the Vimrga) the 

whole univense, composed of objects and tenns of spettch 
and conatifcnfcing tlie Sis AdhA'ans/ binks to rest in the 
Uppermost, the (bopiiiiOsfc radical) km is shown 

at the end (of the alphabet)^ beennse it is a compound of 
the letter ixL, which U the TJppernioaLaud o[ the letter m, 
which b eoijiposed of Power, Thus the determiDatioii of 
the letters. 

Similarly we hace above explained the nature of the * 
radical ^mnt, which is composed of tJie Givjat Spells, anti 
indicates Siva os idsnticat with Couscionsuess composing 
the thirty-six Tattvas. 

[Regarding the above, see pp, 45 

(and note) and 101, with Shrinivos lyeagar^s translation, 
ni mipra. The ^5aktip by combination with objectSp is 
divided into two (6ijrw or vowel sand OTConsoDants)i 
into nine (nine vargas of lettora), and into iifty (letters in 
all). Sho thus l>ccomcs vialin% or a series. From her 
issue, after the twelve vowels, bindu and visarga, twenty- 
fire letters, corresponding to the universe (the 

itt-series coming from the Sakti of a, the m-Beries frain 
that of i, etc.); then come the four letters ya^ mi, lu, vet, 
which are called because they are established in 

the Purusa as the sheath (tatciiAa), cousiating o£ 
kata, rtlya, vidy^, etc. (see ^iva-^Mra-vima^Mnl, p, 62 ); 
then come iij, aa, ha^ called beeauso they emerge 

when differentiation vanishes and unity of 
being is griL^ped (ihid.) ; then comes the or 
composed of k<x from Anuttara, and m from ha, or Anahata. 
and hence = a/iam, the eqnsciousnessoF ail being in self^ the 
universe formed by the ^aktis Anuttara and Anfihata.] 

^ CNw»el>\ Hie MfltiLti, Pads, Yarr*, Blmvann, Tobtn, mFitl Kali 

AitliViJLfii] 
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THE SUTTA NIPATA JUT A SAlfSERIT VERSION PROW 
EASTERN TtraSESTAN 

Elf A. F. RUJiOLF HOEKNLE 

pi^paring n deflcriptlve reg'istor of the 
riianuscript fmg'inoiita tecovcred by Sir Aurei 
Stein frotn t)te sivbd-bnrieil ruins of Khndnitk in the 
course of his seooud tour of osplomtion iti Eastern 
Turkestan, I Imve recently discovered a portion of the 
Sanskrit version of the Sutta ^fipata. ft is contained in 
fragments of five consecutive folioa,! According to 
FousbtUh ill the reasoned stnteiiient in the Introduction 
to his Translation of the Sutta Jfipata (in SBE., vol. i), 
certain portions of that ivork, including the At(.|iftvaggQ, 
are " verj* old ", containing as they do "some reninaats of 
Pfiinitive Buddhism" (loc. cik, p. xi). It is just the 
Atthavagga which happens to be preserved in the 
fragments, and it is this fact which imparts a particular 
interest to tlic discover}'. 

The fragments measure about 6x3 inches, and are 
corresponding parts of the middle of their respective 
folios. Their right and left ends are broken oft', and with 
the left end the folio numbers and string-holes are lost. 
As may he seen from the first fragment (obv,, 11. 5, 6; 
rov„ |[, 2, i]uotcd below), the niaximnni number of the 

surviving aksaras in a line is 2i-3. The text of that 
fragment is written in iloka verses ^ and that fact enables 
iiB, by oomparing the surviving Sanskrit text with the full 
Bali text, to determine that the full number of ak^ros in 

^ ' By Sir A Bi«to they am marked Kha, OOlil £, oinj belnng lq tl4aM' 
Khulalik and» irhtvli he parcluuied from iHe KLotimese tmder 
Biulruddlii ; NOO hii Jluint n/ IJtKii Otthay, vsl. f, pji 230-7, In the 
Kfi£istcr they an* i 517 . 
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A eotnplete line of tlic SAiiskrlt text inViit hftve Iwen from 
About 56 to 00. It folluwH that the surviving frAguieats 
represent about one-tliird of the complete folios. Tbc 
iutter accordingly must bave measured About 18 k 3 inches. 
The lower iwargin (looked at from the obverse side) is 
intact, but the upper margin is liodly dAmaged, ttioagh 
tnnrka of the full width of the folio iinving beeu 3 inches 
arc left, showiug tliat the page bears six lines of writiiig. 
The wTiting, unrorbonately, is much SAiid-rubbed, eo as to 
render it in some places only faintly visible, or even 
Altogether illegible. In other placea, especially in the 
better preserved bottom lines of the obverses and top lines 
of the reverses, the writing is well preserved and thoroughly 
legible, Horeover, in many places the faintly visible 
writing can bo conKdently restored on the basis of the 
corresponding Pali text, though in other pincee whore the 
two versions differ, the identity of the faintly visible 
letters is very doubtful. QTie most severely damaged by 
snnd-rubbing is the fourth fragment, 

In the subjoined romaniised transcript the Hiiiila of 
the surviving text in the Rcveral lines are indicated by 
ringlets; illegible akssrns are ahowii by asterisks, and senii- 
iegible ones arc placed in round brockets, while missing 
aksarns which can be readily restored from the PAli are 
placed in aquarc brackets. Tlio Pali version is given in 
parallel columns, and such portiona of St ns actually 
correspond to portions of the surviving Sanskrit text are 
printed in italics. It is extracted from tbo Pali Text 
Society’s "New Edition ”, publlslied in 19l:k The verse 
numbers (shown in antique type), of course, arc an 
editorial addition; neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit 
original has any continuous numbering of tlie verses. 
In the (now discovered) Sanskrit M.S, there is no 
numbering of them oven within each cliapter (^vii^i). 
such as there appears to he in the Pali iiSS, The 
surviving Sanskrit version corresponds to four suttoa of 
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the Atthavngga. (»r tho Foutfch Section of the SutU NipAU, 
viz, the Tth^8tlip Dtli, and lOth sulte^p printed on pp, 160—6 


of the Nevr Editioi]. 

Fram^i L Oht^etM 
]« 1. maclglbhilto visva** 

i 2. °|)ra^aiii [prMavAn * II 
Mai (th une)hy imn finlitB)® 
L 8, '“ttiiti ajMtdrthi^ e& mo 
Hmvak(il] bliaTi^a(iit}i 
isOltrapadam ca® 

L 4 * 'Italsyam velAynm fdam 
arttbakavargljnarh eritram 
bhA^Us fiKia**^Maitlni* 


1, 5, 

yanam bhr(B)ziUni yaihft 
lake hlnafni Ahub) ptihag- 
jaiiam° 


i> 0 , ’tk&^panam dbyiVyato 
bflta !* ImtM dbirasya 
n&ggbo^m^ tiiikiii{ku)r 
bbavati tii(dvi)® 


PTS, EdUioiit p. IdO 


[814) 

ek. 


[8151 auuyuttossa 

mufisat* evdpi suSAn&m ] 
tnioca on patipajjati etarii 
taamim aiiArlyaiii || 

[616) Eko pubbe caritrAna 
loothniiam po nireeati [ 
ydttam bkantam va Inm 
loke hinam dhu pjithuj^ 
ianam || 

[8171 ^Yoso kilti Ca ya pnbbo 
hdyat' evdpi iassa ea | 
ctani pi diavA Gibkhotha 
incthimam vippobatave ll 

[818] Bamkappebl jiareto 

kapa^ jhdifati | 

siUiHlpamam niffghafam 
fRamku hcii tatkdvidhc || 

[819] ’Atlia sattbani komto 
par&vAdohi codito [ eaa 


^ Pitwe Intrchliic&qr^- luu-riLtivB td thq Tth rargm or tbn 
flotta id irrs, oiL, p. 100 . VdTHf UA St indiadad id it. HimiUrly. 
e-i"-* to V, 4 fi 0 molafled £q tho proto luifTAtiTg of UKi K^ubhnsitd'iutta 
in tho MaMvogga, PTS. ed*, p 78 , 

^ l^no DomdH bdeI doublo dot ms morkt of idterpmiotiDn, hero mnd 
eltc-whcro, 

■ Vorte* fti7| 810, loit in SnnikHt Jd& 

* Skf rcmi 
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K L siirvb^^h 

ea. e-iiva mailhuii^ ynktcj 
mii(ndiLVa) I [landrtlyaU * ) 

mm.-i 


Ji 2* 

i^n^knyam n-ImSvm matt- 
y eU in i)irvba;^ a* • (hi bha)- 


khv^ossA mahigodho mo- 

SAviijjAiii pognliAti II 
(820) Paiijito ti samiiriito 

pkacariyari^ | 

aihdpi methum yuiio 
mand& pankissati || 
[82 ty Etam iUllnavarii fintvA 
znnni pttblt^pare idhn \ 
ckdcatiyiuh iMhiiii bi- 
yirft nfl niBcv^tba tnttliU' 
ti&m |[ 

[822] Yivekani yoYi ajkkhatbi 
oifkA ariyAniim utUiinaih | 
tena saftho m miiltMlia 
sn VA nibhanmamike I| 

[823] maniDO carato 

kilinc^ii au&pokbipo ] pg- 
hati^^MkssA pibayiLnti ki^ 
mesu gathiti i»ii H 


1 . 8 * ekaamim bhai^vilTu irfl.va)ffts iiii vaK^Siu 

atigAto dova)*^ 

L 4 .^rbhuto bb(iga?aii satdbHjn Ba(mmoaitya)*I ••(aa puon) 
VArKa'^* 

1 . fi. '’mi (cis)yA ^itraclVAtiim ye® 

]. 0. '='t*a(ba (pni)da*T*e'' 


Fraffnusnt IL Obwr« PTS. Edition, p. 2C1 

h 1. ®***tyil hiidjdbali^m^ 

L 2- “*ya“*”bitdtUifl*(a^af4) 

•••(riMaiii) pmvrsrj]i° (824] Idh' tvn snOahi iti vldi- 


i, 0. ^ vi^uddhim ibab 

yaa ii]{it)[tia tftitira (^u)- 
[bba^ ^'a)dji{Dtp} pra(tye- 
kasn)'^ 

* Verses 821, |<»t in SuiskciL MS. 

■ ii&a a 4 pMTt of tke pirase 

8tli vsrjfft, ftr iHe fa^QrijmiU lb FTS. 
down to obv* L 2 of frag. If. Thir ^tti 
thm loat [wtieb oF L H 


yanti dhamma?ii 

visuddhhn Mfi \ f^am 
niisil^ taiiha Jitibham 
liaddnd psitcelcnM^Q^u 
pathfl aivi||hi [| 

narmtLve which intfq<lttOfta the 
ed-p p, lOF, m\d which nxccryrii 
rarga mbit ka-Fc con&lbJetl ia 
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L 4. sado vi:ga(li>’a^) 


Yaktid? kaKhayAxb(Badafid 
hi nmdhyi?)*'^ 


1 . G, "^(t pa)ridevate dlaamanil 
'□utbayAm (yB)to *Ey^ 


L 0 . '"■•ttAjj 

ete^u c=dd>{li(jl) lanighii^' 
Into eti 


Prui^fiiiisiEo XU. panar &ttra 
bha^ 


lienrs^* 

I' I- '^'bhliniif 

maniltimAnAiii viuIaU) ca 
madha^ evaiii hi rl^fbA 
Da viEbaCta)^^^ 


[8251 Te vadaAdinn p^iruaiii 
^i^atfha bAJaiii dahanti 
nijtbu amiamaiiDam | va^ 
dauti te ahna^iUi kathoj- 
jadt paaaniSiLkaniA kii£aliL 

vaduua II 

[8261 Yuito katkayofkparisdyA 
majjhe iiesaihAam Iccbam 
vinigbati boti ] apftba- 
Dsmim puna nmihku boti 
Diadilya eo kuppati vaDd- 

bajuest II 

}827i Yam atm parihh 
ftbu apaibatani paE- 
havCtnaiuaakiUe | itaride- 
f?ati .w&Li Alf 74 irdr^o tipa- 
ccoga man'ti n TEMi / 

1828! Etfi vivAda sonia^esii Jdtd 
€temttifghatiiiighiUUwli \ 
etam pi disvft vinmie ka- 
thojjaiii n& h^eikiliMlattb^ 
aitbi paAadisaliibliA I! 

1829.^ F43jbifnjil!Dt'a|Ai3tta (a/tArt 
hoti akkbAya ^Uth piiri* 
sAya majjhfi | 30 hassaU 
ai^^A]Dati-C£a t«iDa pup- 
payya Urn atfbadi yatha 
iDADo abu II 

FTS. Ediii&n, p, m 

[630] Ya ug^ati miissu yxghAta- 
mdndtimifiiDnt va- 
date pan'eso ] tfnm pi 
diAiH na aii?^^nyetba na 
bi tena suddbiib kufuUA 
vadanii |] 

{831] SiYm yatba tAiakhadftya 
[mttbo abhigajjam eti 
iraiMrani iccbaih | ye- 
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Mo tona pAlohE 

yitd ida*k 

yuiJMya 0 

1832] 

idMM eVA &A0QAI1 
Li CA TidiyAnti i te tvau] 
TAdMSBQ OA hi to'^dluL Atthi 
YAdEkmhi jAtfl p&liMani- 
katlA |] 

[833] VtMCDiWriS panR ye ca- 
raoti dltlhlhi ditlhidi avi- 
mjjkamilnM \ t^u imm 
kirn tabhHho PutHra 
yei^tdha tt'&Hbi pamm 

ng^hltaih II 

[834j AUia Utkin pavltakkam 
AgamA mwuA dilM^iga- 
tAni clnlayBiiLo | dboaena 
yngaih samfigamA na hi 
tvam fiaggWi sampayA- 
tATU [| 

L 4. ^xlti • A$|a(ino Vft)rge4i 0* (E^'^th mAya] snitatu 

eWmJini sa^ 

L &, DAoia pflrivrfi* 

li D# °[bb)ih (M)ATttLa^ 

Fra^^ntini IlL Obvertg PTS. Ediiim, d^tit 

L L '=W(ciia) [jafeSiiim® 

L 2. ®[ilii.iii (&yyft^)yita rQpani P 

L 3, MAihmyaii's&mbiiddha ^yyal&yi[UTAj{pain idam ukte) eka- 
pTSf^va^ 

* Oda #Epai3t4 rir^aycinin 7rtl plur. pamm. s bdL tliq dc^t^d dircle 0 ^ 
iodicatibi^ ^A, priwcdcd by «^ wjiicb point* to Uia ^nd iinjj. Atin., i* very 
feJrly viidblth 

^ Her® bopiis tbd prow ^EuriAkve Introdtidm^ the Tdr^n, or th# 
MAgiuidiya-4i3EXa in ed., p. IBS, whijqh eitendM down lo obv, h 4 

of itmg. IF, It viiA ibsi hame Mfigandikm which fanitidied to mo the 
Rm iq tb« idflotlty of thci text ct tbwe ftastaHDt*. 

* wuiyoh. 


L 2. 

(dr) 9 titii CA mfinau ca 
Btuoetya mfiijhah 
Yd d^id adhahya' vlra^ 
da(yethA>*® 


t. &. '^(tb)Ad aTiruddbyamAni(h 

Xtii^n EU kL(o tb&iii) vkIil 
S llia[dii)za (ye)^&ih bi'^ 
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pabil BfilgaiidikaTii pzLfLTmljakjija «tad avoe&lf] 
’Riiktiisya*'' 

L ft. ^r&lctaftya hi ayild ftTiiky^tA^yyA mf^ilbasya iayyA aiklmsCik- 
napl)^* 

L 0, pa^cfn cahkia^l tabaar&^i ; saaubhikijii 

Emrse 

1. 1^ ^!g^iiiii]ikflfiy& pbrivrAjakasya patal toay^ veUydih 
gAthiiii bbu($at^)^ 

1. 2. padmn Atha bhaga^valii ntki^wa^bdam * ak[a]t^Td 

a(tha) Mignudika*® 

hSilveBAydm gdtbam bbd$A(te sma) tl Hakta (Da^ bhavata) tu 
(giulga)<laavara (dvi)^^ 

L 4- 1r]ivraiiikab (bhagaTantflih) ***** (gaechwitaw dnj^bd m) 
ptmab"^ 

L S. ^bbi^te ama ^ ]| (RakUi oaio bba)"^* 

L U. ^(yoJ*ya*T 

Fragment iT. Obefl-™ 

L1. 

1. 2. «=>(Jftyaih) {artlmkaj- 

[vacgljtyim) 

{bhallta?)"|l 

L 3. '^Aibn bbagnTau aamin 
D idAno [alsmia pm( karate) 
ii{nyam arthQtp(A)^ 

L 4. ^^babitianyAin iirthulru- 
lam yAvad deva inaQU::ry(fl^ 

* Complete 

■ Di vyAeAdlna, |k Sl7f h IS f alee PT^> Cbiam ea Dlunima|mda, 

voU b iit p* I fw 

^ Complete ^P&ll «aAa«ieiipu7t^u). 

^ ^ l>ivy&TidAba. p. 517. II. S5p 2^ 

* Ibid.* p. L )p 

* Ibiil, pw 5 IS, L 12 . 

? EeaUlag el faitit tmeei ancertftift ± mEgbl be aip^As. 

’ Tike irnoea^ theugb faint, itetm. aieorenaugh^ but ore uot i ntelligible; 
ene ei|k«<!ta tAii^ie eniap or wvoh llte. The gAtbi in qnettion^ irbieb 
aiewi fm the bit portion ol the folb, mint have bc^e v. S3G in FTS. ecL. 
p. m. 


FTS. Edition, p. I§4 


[836] Elfidbau TO ratanam na 
iccbaai iinrim aarindeht 
I diflbl- 

gntaib ^llavalAn ujivi Utii 
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hhyft^ji) !Muiiyiik(prarth?)®* 


L 5- 

dr^bft hi drTttr vyit{i]ii)* 
buy* sarvhSi (hy a)dby- 


L 6. *^{pKr«.)viuiftati fenotali 
Na drvlAto ua ^fut(i}t(a 
13 a) c^dpi all&vr&t«ii= 
(aiva)* 


.s, 


EevertA 

L 1- "^inaiido* py abaCdi) m(o)- 
mu(ha) cTtt dbami(a) 

(dr)ftlAd Ci)b=m[k«] p[f]- 

jfuddhKin} 


bharnpapattii ca vodasi 
Iddisadi 'I 

1837J Idaih vadunirti na 

lioti dhauimesiiniccbeyyu 
soinDg^a^r^^Tn | 
ca difthUu aniiggah^ya 
aljhattasani iik picinadi 
aclii£«;aib U 

E8J8J \ iniccliBya yilfii pokappi^ 
tint ta tG laiidi brfiai 
KniggfthAyii I ajjbatta- 
saotl* ti yain etam attlifuii 
kathAD UP dAfnfAi pav^- 
ditam iam || 

[B39J Ml TUI tuliud^ 

m M^ajiA ^ilnbbntmdpi 
Dfl stiifiliLlni dhft 1 adjUbi- 
ya o^sutiya aOMyaaMkta 
abbata no pi tana || 

[frWjEte ca aissojji^ antisga- 
hilya saoto anisgAya bba- 
va» na jappe | *[So « 
ki™ ditthiyii na sutlyl 
lu fia^ana atlabbaLciiipi 
viBuddbitn ftba | aJItthiyA 
assdtiyi aiirifi^il asllatft 
abbaiA no pi tanaljj 

PTS. Ediiim, p. iSSj I. 3 
>*taA>id-m‘ahoJM montu* 
ham ep(t ci^Tnmom 
eiut pttceenii 

tuddkuk II 


* liaa i clowly coQtiunta patiiphraia cf n 8M, u tjdrt of the 

inlrHiuertAry njttrmtlvc. ■ 

ta the Pali rtniM, »™ia 

^ ^ *S *iil*«ntly. he ceueterp-rt in 

Uidln ifl tbff Vcttinii. i-^i—. ■ 

* fkAd jvuiuy^. 


SeiB imloWi p. T^. 
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L fkltyAm itTy] of^ia Y«){]et» 
(bruhiiui) (mT^s^ti) vA kiru 
pniva(de(liJi Mina*]**** 


1. 8. glrlime * oa «a * (pata?) 


I. 4. ‘'•••{vicBii(?tii)b!(eviatlii.'a 

•ft* ««*■««#• 

m 


1 , 6. VDApa) *•••• (oiT(j)“ 


(841 i Ditthiu ca aiasajra anii- 

piicchatn^a siuiii]fj:i;iihi- 

lean rniuoliiuii f ito ca 
ndddiiidElu nqiiui pi wifi- 
Qam tuvam maom- 
hato dahAai || 

[842] Samo vi^ uda vil ni- 

hlno yQ sa Tira- 

detha tooa | tieu vidliiAii 

aviknmp&iiirizio samo 

tiA iBssa totl II 

?&43] 10 

A*tr» cadeyya n»wM "it vd 
to vivad^lka ^ia | yaa- 
mith samam viaaoiait c&pi 
a'attbi m ki^na vAdaili 
patisamjujeyya U 

[844] Okatn pab&yaiuiiketiiaATl 

aknbbaih mwi mn* 
l/mvilnl [ kAtoabi Tiito 
apura kkhanlno katbaih mv 
vit^gayha jauciia kayirA [f 

[845] Yohl vhitto vicntntyya 

hke HA LAtii uggiijfhit 
radayya nil^o | clamba- 
jata kaotakam vArijaiii 
yatbA jakna paibkena 
c nnApalittaiii !| lov^m 
iDtinl snotivAdo ttgiddho 
kAmu CA bkij m fttiApa* 

litto II] 

[846' Na YiMlagfi dl||;b]>'A na 

inutiyS m mriniUM cti 
nahi tAUiuiayo ^ [ na 
kainnLan^ no pi 
neyyo mtiJpan^iA m nim- 
swjceu II 

[647] SauMrirattiiasa nu aaiiti 

gatktha ptuiAAvitnultasaa 
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tia guiti moh^ \ aimCiAE ca 
diHlnB CBi ye aggahe£iu»i 
te ghAttayapta vioir^ti 
loke [| 

L e. 

Frnorpttffff T. Oiiimit FTS. Ediiian, 

L. 1. « (tadil bra)^ 

2. °(s)yft *• Ka * krainAtt * Atka * (v)illl* 

1. S. vrt?atiiil(laih) pi%tya nl^!^iCLDdi(vil id)bar&ya ^ i%*° 

U pyH^dat Ekft(iH pyft) ■ Vai^lfl kplatii 

(bhfltvA)" ya*^ 

L i* ‘'(aanin)h|-ty^£ikiiato nya^ilftt EkaCm) nyfiyeaa bho^v^iTiu 
te(Q=d£iju)l]iD pnwuni^ 

If 3«. (prJccbiliUQ bbaviuitaih. G'Auta(]iiAp]) taiicid av'a ppra-' 
de«a(in) saved ftTak(k)^m km® 

S^rem 

Ip 1. ni^|h^ na pftbaiipL^|hJ& Pa(qu) bbfl>rjlq GAUtaiDe 
viUli vayam ap| ni* 

1. 2. ''*• ( 114 ) m iiif.thilm flaniianl{ti) j odiita Gauta.iD&|} niiii 

1. 3. ^-niRiL kiiJi miinjiisi Tu nilspi#) Mrgoslraf^ ]nirivr{«;jBl(o 
(niN}M) •** 

1. 1. "lii i»rivri{]itkD) iiwtbilptflpta(U) bvbw offetje bhoguroi!. vft 
ni( 4 tliil)° 

1. 6. "{™) •• ye (mn) JlTBii(^iril irn) * “ 

L 3. "(m ftyam jiq) * MfaMi(r)aiii° 

1. Comparing tlie preceding two tests, tbs outstanding 
dilTcrcnce between tliem is the esislenceof prose iiarratives 
proBxed to the verses of tlie several iwetions iti 

tl»c Sunnkrit text. Not that prose Jutroductorv' narratives 

' H«W ddcls tba Otli anil ht^af tli« lOtb vjirga. A Snisll lurrivinK 
portiarv df ■ dddblft MliContric cfrold ii tba autd indicating. The UtC 

fdiir lin^ an, pa badlyJwnd rnbhtd 6i td be i.rMtioiUly illestbld i but th* 

■U1 TkHihIfl aliSBriid ia L 5 poinl to Ibo lut lias pf *. iWtI. 

* Apfiftrently pp 4nwr for uyilyfMo j am I. 

* IV Hpdtity cif tVfte ^irti AkfaJTM ia qulLo ui^wtaia, 

* Ribyl pjikAjr^^. 

* Or 
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are foreign to the Pali Siitt^ Nipntap hut thej' nre practtcully 
reaiTicted to lU earlier actions, the Ura^vag^ (Jiuttag 4, 
G, 7fc lOh Culavflgga (suttaa 4,5,7,13, 14 and Mahilvagga 
(»uttaa 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9,10, 13), In it^ fifths or tast ^section, 
the Pnravanavflgga, wVdch comprises eighteen suttiJis, it. 
ia only tho iStli sutta which iios a prose ititroduction, 
and in its fourth section, Lhe Auhavagga, none of its 
ai^tccn suttos is introduced with a prose narrative^ It is 
just in this fourth section that the Sanskrit version shows 
prose narrative introductlone to tho several tnirga ( = Pa3i 
Fftfia). What is parltcularly noteworthy is that in two 
of these prose introductions, vi^. tho^ of the 7th and 9th 
varguus, there ia a specific reference to the verses of tho 
(PAli) Atthakavagga. Probebl}" there was a similar 
reference to tlie intiwiiictory narrative of the Stii varga, 
which has disappeared w'itli the damaged portion of the 
obv. Up I and 3 of frag. IL In the Tth varga I, 

obv\ ]. 4)+ when the prose narrative comes to the poini of 
intriKiucing the venit^s, it " at this time he spoke this. 
arika rtiiyfyti. Simiiarlyf in the 9th varga (frag, 1 V\ 

obv, L 3) itsays, " at this time he spoke this arlhamifyl^a 
yathiiy Uiifortuiiately the gatha itself is utterly illegible, 
but no doubt it was a Sanskrit version of the S35th verH4j< 
of the Pail Mugandiya Sutta (FTS, ed., p. 163), for the 
Sanskrit test in 3. 4 gives the purpoii; of v. 83B. Tike 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the Sanskrit text is 
a transluiion from some vernactikr (not necci^Harily the 
pxffl/viu/ Pali) original; and that the transhitor, oljserving 
the aWiice of an introductory narrative^ himself suppliird 
that narrativei and. pointed out tho exact place where he 
came to the translation of the of his original text. 

It is significant tiiat in this connexion he speaks of 
a sQlra not a varga **: for k shows tiiat liis vernacular 
original (just os the existing Pali text) used the term 
outfit wiiero the Sanskrit translator uscji the term ; 

see frag. II, rev,, b 4. 
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5, Kut there are afso other more or less scrioos 
ditfereiiceii. To dispose of some itiiiior ones first: we 
have in frag. I, rev. L 1 ,(su ; in frag. II. obv. L 4. 

for Pali pariVini, where a doutilo satidbi must be 
ossiiiued in AranUijn (for /ainia/t api} and mdo renders 
parisam ; ibid, rev. L 1, we have vifjhatv for Pn]i tivada. 
Ibid., rev. L 3, we seetu to liave a more serious ditfereiifre. 
Tlie Sanskrit version seems to read nit iin 

iHrf« SihaauTfi (or SiWdlm) for Pali /«ia ivatit kint 
tabhttha Pa^ara. and to suggest a diJTerent name. Ibid., 
rev. ]. 4, points to a similar difference in the use of 
in the Sanskrit version for mtia (*iI(rYf) jn Pfilj. fat- 
tiiore important are some instances which show that the 
vernacular test underlying the Sanskrit version must, in 
some places, liave differed coneidcrably from the existing 
Pali text. Jn frag, fl, rev. L 2 . the last lino of v, 831, 
rfmfirtiw manom cu mtn^tita mtJd/iaA, has no oounlerpnrt 
in the Puli test. It vrouitl sceni that the whole of that 
verse continued thedescriplioaof the disputatious fool, and 
contained no advice to tlie iioji>diaputatiouB wise. Again. 
n comparisou of the exceptiqmat length of the blank 
interval in frag. I\' between obv. 1. 0 and rev. I. 1 , \vitli 
tlie length of the blank in the same place in fmg. II, 
auggests that the original vernacular text, underlying the 
.Sanskrit version, must have been much shorter than the 
existing Pali text. In the latter, l»th of the two verses 
839 and 840 consist of six lines (as printed in the ITS. 
ed„ pp. l(i4-5). while the usual tiumber is four lines. 
This shows tliflt tiiene must K- four redimdiint lines some- 
wliere. Now four of the twelve lines gf those two verses 
am duplicated, via. tlio.-ie biucketefi in my traascript 
(above, p. 7Jd, n. Oj, Tlmir excision not only reduces tbe 
two verses to four lines each, hut yields a jicrfcctly good 
text It would seem, then, that such a shorter verimc''ular 
U-xt was the original of the Sanskrit traiislatign. riirther, 
for a similar reason, it seems not imprebahle that in place 
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of the two Pfili Y-erses 8-1-1 and 842 the vetnacaiar original 
of the Snuakrit vetnion ean IwYe had only one veree. 
In some other ctise-H it is not eu inucli a difference in the 
text an in the sequence of the lines of the verscfl of the 
text. Thus, in fmg, I, rev. J. 3, tlie remains of the Sanskrit 
Y-eisiDn point to the linea of verses 821 and 823 having 
stood in the origina] vernacular text in the following 
order:— 

Kkncariysii) dajhani knyirft na nis^Y'etha methqnaiiT | 
etam OdlnaY-ani iiatra muni pubbApare sa<1a || 

TenSnyam nm-a mafiiletha nihb&naeantike hhavc 1 
vivekaib yeva Eikkhctba ctad ariyilaatn attamsth |! 

Again, ill frag. If. oliv, Ik 4, 5. the order of the lines of 
the Y’Y\ 825—1 would seem to hoY'e been os folloYvs r_ 

PasaiiisakAina koaaU voduna Yadenti te ouiiaslUt kathojjaih | 
h&lain dahanti mltha adriamanuadi te vfidakiltnil parisaiii 
vigayha || 835 

Yutto kathSyam parisitya majjhe pasathaom iccham vinighiti 
hott If 

spdhatdsmim pana nutiiku hod nindfiya » kuppsti 
randhamesi |1 826 

l^pcrccagii man'ti amitthiitiAti paridovoil socati hlnavildo | 
yam msa vMoiii iMiriUinam abo spdlintBjij pni'ihaTJuiatitsa- 
kiis! II 827 

In y. 82 1 , tnoreoY'or, the Sanskrit translatiOD. presupposes 
some variation in the reading and other peculiarities in 
the original vernacular text. The t before paruhttiie 
points to the final / of some preceding word ; dfnamand, 
for Pali : and ttnirf/idytini, a seiiu-vernaeuiar 

form for Skt. anttwf/tdydm, “ in the standing behind/’ “ in 
the inferiority ” of hiniseif. “in his inferiority he hcYvails 
dejectedly/* 

3, Some readings involY'e curious ecrilial hlundors: 
«-g.i in frag. I, obi'. ]. (j. nuififho^aiU la clearly a /wpsiva 
for {Pali ■wigj/AoeniJi). lu fxag. 11, 

rev. 1. 2, Yve have the perfectly clear rending 
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fcir tlic Pftli difthlm uytjityha. The fornief 
nmke^^ no sepse, nnr} I cpp ffspbip it only os ft thoiightlf^ 
blunder of the copyist hiiJiiced by the iipincdiftt^ly pr-e- 
c4HliPg inUdfiitii ; n^kahyn aLouIiI^ no doubti be udgrkya. 
Agftirip in IV, n&v, b 2, we liave the reading tadda. 
l*rakmn. Tlic Pnli v^craJon abows tliat the reading shuiild 
J)c 6m/iinaJtap and thia is confirmed by the fact that the 
line aa it ataiids is short by one syllable-. The blunder 
may Ihs due to the initial m of the following word 

4. Altetiiion may be called to the very rare word 
mifkjibkilta m frag, I, obv. 1. 1 . The only other plaea 
w^liere it is known to occur arc tw"0 passages in the 
Dlvy^vadiiUA, p, 633^ 1|. 24^ 27 * iind p, 636, L 7, where, 
however, it him the form mitdgnhhilti,u Its meai'iing 
must lie beconie confounded as may be deduced from 
the phrase rmyifriWifl-fd], " become soiiiidle^^/" or (in 
the Divyavodiina) '^become aiknt/' with 

which it is joined. Its base is? madgn^ which iLaslf, 
howeverj has been found only once, in the name Putu~ 
nwirf^i, apparently meaning "'very languid and the 
etymology of wdiich la unknown. If it ahould be a 
co]ii]>oui]d of mtid and the alternative would 

Ijc a Jsemi-vernacular form, similar to, e.g,, Pali 
for Sanskrit aa7iiYJ!^.> 

The word ndga which occurs in the Pfili verse 845 
p. 717) la found often in early BuddhisL literature on an 
epithet of the houHelesa wapdering monk. Its meaning 
is e*^plained in the two verHes 51 H and 522 of the Siitta 
Xipata (PTS. cd., p. f)Q), Verne 518 obIch ndgo ti kathaik 
jHiVHCMti l " wdiy in he called and v* 522 replies 

na ttrlci Me, ndg& iodi tathtitfd. 


* Tli&M, VV. Sanikdt tneUtieary, mtbOT arLSirtirib', wa<(!/ii!?iAafa 

m Iv a Wins mil la^ for maiiAAuJA tiler. It appeom Ur 1» cMtiectwi wi tl» 
tiic ^ luac^K '* Isc UftguiA^ 

* for mJjtM fcf iKT^jrlt^ prebably thiVragli inl^ltucdiiite ib 

ihjo^ iiijQto. Sw >mner, Pdii jiji, a-7. 
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cotiuiiitii noLlimg btaniPAbIc ip the world; for that 
reason such a one is calknl ndtfti^ Kd^a therefore lueana 
** fakiiieleas being derived from tip and aya (for dgttif, 
cf. diiu for jfimj iti Mrgaimt, etc,). It must not be 
confounded with " elephant “ whiok ia somctiioes 

used with the incnning ''oniiuenb, chiefs', buL in that case 
always at the end of a coiiipouiid ; the i^vl^dakalfkadrnma 
says, uiiimqifidmikitA iVdf/n, wrjth the raeaiiiug 

hlanHles8*\ occui's in the SutU Nipata also in verses 421 

attended by the con^regatioti 
of the blamelessor the bbikauR),^ 573 (as an epithet of 
the bhiksuaX (or an epithet of Buddha). See al&o 
Childers' Pali Dictionary, where from the Pati- 

niokkha is f|Udted etc 7nahdj}ai^iid, ** theac blamelea^ 
very learned (timnks)." 

5. As it happens, tlio prose narrative introducJiig tlie 
9th varga, which ia aWnt from the i^li .Magandiya^gutta, 
occurs in other Buddhist works, in a Sanskrit as well as 
in ft Pali rceenaiou. The Sanskrit recension la in the 
Divj^'ikvadana, where it fomiH, in the Cow ell k Xeil edition, 
the mth soetiori, on ]pp. 515-20 and 52S tF. In abstract 
it runs as follows:—^ 

Buddha, wandering in tiie Kuru country, came to the 
place Kainia^daniya. There lived at that place a Lrahnian 
parivrnjaka, called Mukandika. wdth his wife Sakalh 
They had a daughter wdio^on accotmtof her extraordinary 
Ijcauty, ivas named Aniipama, the Incompamhle/' and 
whom Mukandika had determined to give in marriage to 
none but one of equal or greater l>eftuty. One day when 
^f^kaiidika wm out to gather Howers and fireW'oodi he 
saw Buddha, wdio was resting from his begging lour at the 
foot of a tree, and was struck by his attractive appearance. 

* In lIlLi! Terse peii«bell {Id SBiL i, p CSji tranjiUtei lay is 

if the r>hRLAo referral to the king ; bdt, as tb^ technical 
i t- refers ta BudtlhA, tn wboEn, aUflotietJ by his cvngrt^tjiDa monk^, 
tliO kie^ jiicimHe to give Wcaltb. 
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fieturniii^ home he told Jii^i wife of Ida discoveiy of the 
iiiau MThoiu he considered woithy of his daughter. Hi» 
wife proposed to liave a look at him; so they tjotli wont, 
and eeeiug Btiddhn from afar slio quoted to lier Jnisbami 
a atatiza to the uHect that hucIi a holy ninn was not likelv 
to tiC enamoured of a yoiiiig woman. She suggostod 
that they had better return home. Miikatidika, rouglily 
disagreeing, opined that oven a devotee waa open to the 
sexual inipabe. However, going home, SitkaU dressed up 
her daughter, and all three went back to interview 
Buddha. The latter, in the meanwhile, had moved on 
to another grove of trees. Makandika, fleeing him there 
in the act of preparing a spread of gross, suggested to 
his w*ife that he was preparing it for her daughter. 
rhereii|->on she quoted the following stumsa (No. I);_- 

Rakta»^a iayyii bhacaii vikopiiil tltiflatytt iaj/yil faJtasA 
ni>rdi/d I 

tnii^hMya iaffsa Hoiu pddtita gaid ntrlfardflefla niievitd 
HV ii/am II 

lA, The bed of one in love is tumbled ; that of oue In hale is 
violently prcs^l down ; 

the bed of a fool, aimio, is trodden by bla foot: Inl this is 
a bod used by odo tmit of puaian. 

.She again suggested to return home, hut Miigarjdika, 
again disagreeing, and now noticing Buddlia'a fwtprinta' 
^d to his wife. “Seo, these arc the footprints of tliy son- 
in-law." Sbe now quotes another stanza (No. 11) _ 

liaklasi/a ptimsali irndam ttlpdinih sgAn niplditatk 
raiilft ptjthm m I 

patiam hi miidhasga pi^tladthajh iuHtardgaxgn jtfidatk tv 

II 

i.e,, The footprints of n nian \n lavo ahonlii Ijc wj; and 
those of one in liatjp, pr^SBiHl flown ; 

the footpriiiis of a fool point to an emklic body; hot those 
be re look like the footprints of qdo quit of pAssion. 
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She suggested asitl hta di.sa^rved a* beforen At 

t1i3S moHititii cAiiie from Buddhu the Houiid of elearmg 
bis tliroat (idhlmmi-Hhtla), On .VfakiindJka calling hia 
wife's attention lo it, s^he spoke the staiiZA (No- ill) — 
J^akio ijflflTo hi gadoadan^rc dmifio 7tarQ hhav^ti 

hi khakkJiaplsmrah \ 

ntifo hi hhuvati mm^kuhsraFQ Siiddho hy nguih 
hrdhtn^^tulundnhhiit^amh || 

i j?.. The voice of a man in love h a^toninieritig; that of a man in 
hate i^ hhmb ; 

the voice of a fool b fliirriDd; but this Buddha iiaa the 
dnimmio^ voioo of a brubinuD. 

Again she suggests returning* and he rougher dijsagreen- 
Buddha now saw' ^frigamlika froui afar, and ]S[rigandika» 
noticing that they wore being observed, said to liis wjfcp 
" There is thy son-iu-lawvhe is looking our way /^ WbetO' 
upon she spoke the stanza (No, IV)— 

Jtaklo ftara hhaiuili hi f^mlcaUkta^o dvi^fo bhujagiig^U}ravi^& 
l/^tlUk^aU I 

TRili^ho mras mnUiima^tva paiy^H dmja yuga- 

mfitradaril || 

i. 0 „ A man In love bos im unsteady eye: a man La hate eyee 
OMO m does a |KiisanoiLi snake; 
fh rddlish nij&n sees as one in a rkrk place; a di^;^|iaasionDd 
man, 0 hrabmjint sees only the length of a yiiga. 

She BUggesta returning* and lie mughly difkagroes, as 
before, Buddha now walks to nnil fro, Magandika, seeing 
it, says to hb wrife* '' There, thy sondn-Iaw is walking to 
and fro ; and she rjtiotes the atans;a (No. V)— 

Yathdsya ttetre ca yiHkdmlokiium ygikdsya k^le Mthita tva 
gacchaiah \ 

yuthdiva padmam sHmiU /afc 'sga netmm vadiMm 

rirdjsfd j| 

ho^. As in the eye can be seen with what feelinf^ one looks: as 
one who wiUks sto|ia in the course u! time; 
ns a lotus in still wnterp^ 50 the eye shiti^ forth in a 
distinguished face, 
mis. 
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Once moro she saggeats returning, and he mtighly 
dieagrwa. quoting tlie casc of tlie sage Vajisthn, wlio 
jiuccumIxHj to temptation. So no'v Alfigandika ti'ent up 
to Buddha and tempted iiiin with the beauty of hie 
daughter. Buddha, beholding her, reflected. « It I say to 
her civil wo ids, she will only hecotno excited with passion; 
80 I will say to her rude words,” anti thereiipoii spoke the 
following stansia (No, VI) — 

I>rf{A vtan/i SIdrasuta hi vipra trfpd na nut mipi tatha 
ratii ta \ 

ckando m me kft»mau^efti kaieit tattiidd ittidn niCitrapurf^a- 

}/ur7Z^»l II 

hi yaitdm api n6isalieyam j 

Le., Mfira’s daughters I saw, 0 bfahman; but tbere wm no 
/ desire in me, dot iMussiaii ; 

nor any wish for sextiul enjoyment; Uietefore bet, a fiU of 
urine and escrenionts, even if eho wet® prepared for 
me, 1 cotild not unditni. 

Mtigandika replied with the following sUnisa (No.VlI); 

Suidm imdm paiyasi Afn4%iurs*r«j«tf,wu,V 

cimnflam »a vendira edraa vhikiabkdtrm ira 

mniabtioiii fl 

I.c., ’iVby dust thou look upon this daujLter of mine as a vilo- 
bodied woman, bereft of beauty’s graeos, 
in that thou evin^t no desire for this lo^nly object, like 
QUO lie, did whap iw thv lEidst of hlA 

abatractitm, enjoyed sosual pleasure f 

Buddha n^.l..d .ill 
(AO. VllJ)- 

Yamukl ihdrm vifayefu impMeJ, prdrthayed mp™ 

Mtildm tavimdm | 

nTpd/wprt„n,i,;* virayetu iaitam evltordffo Hra ianak 

praTiift^lhdb II 
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Jhiim Ui Buddho muiimiltamak krB prdptd bodhir 

nntiHard iitfd \ 

padrnam yathd mrikaiuiir aKpkm cariimi ^niipatirda 

em ll 

ytldmitnpuk kantmmvanjmtikyc mthd ea patkcna vaii^- 

palipiatn \ 

tdihd hu iiMm brahma^ hkanmdhtte hlw.^t 

vivikialt || 

J J3., Because it is a fool that ^onSres eotLsiiaJ pleftsUFes j ho might* 
O hnlhuiEkn, this iby limighter 

with her beauty ikiid her ahill In seu-suiiJ pleosares I a groat 
foqj ij) ho who is not quit of passion. 

But I am the Buddhap a. sage true and Jeiumed ; I have 
obtained knowletjgo mcompujublo and gmciouji: 

Liko a lotus witii no d!to|i of water iidbcringt even a(> 
T wander through the world nndofileth 

Like a blue wator-lilj' in the midst of siJmy wat-cr fomaids 
tindcfileii with mud i 

oven sOp 0 brOhmaa, I wander in the midst of tbo world, 
pure of sexual enjoj ment. 

lit ooasequenco of Buddlm's rtido rnfnwib the affoction 
of .Mnkandikji's d&Uj^hter was tu rned i d to Iniplaeabb 
httti-od. Her Fat her now took her away to Katiiatuh] 
(pp, p 53S ff.)p and there zaorHed her to Udnyana, the king 
of Vatsa^ Avho, iu retnroK made him one of his chief 
ministers. Xow follows a long atory — not relevant, 
however, to the Sutta Nipata verscii —- describing an 
intrigue of Anupanin. by which , as her revciige on 
Buddha, ahe contrived the dextinction of her co-queenp 
SyfiToavath who wm a devoted adherent of Buddha, in 
a conibtgration of tho royal palace in the absence of the 
king, though eventually alia repetiUd of her evil deed 
and became a convert to Buddha. 

The Pali reccnRion is found in the FTS. edition of 
the Coinmontary on the Ldiannnapada^ voL i, pt. ii* 
pp. 109^203, repeated in a practically Identical fomi in 



voL ill, i>p. Aecm'ditig la tltis recension, Llie girl 

iivafl the daughter of n hhilnnan of the ifiigaiidiyo sect; 
her mother WAS ktiown siin[)ly os Iffigandij a, or ' a woman 
of the Mogandiya sect "; and her fatlnsr’s younger brother 
{cO^pitu, lit. junior father, uncle) was simSlftrly known 
only Aft eiVamaifaiiiliiai. or "a junior .Milgnndika iiinii". 
On ocGuunt of her great beauty, the father detemiincd to 
wed her only to a person worthy of her. One day, 
meeting Bnddiia on his l>egg;ng tour, and deeiiimg him 
worthy to marry his daughter, he went home to announce 
his diacovery to his wife. In the tuearitiiMe Buddha 
moved on to another place. Jlfigandiya. on Liis return 
with his wife, iiiiasing Buddlin, hnt noticing liU footprints, 
pointed them out to hla wife, who, seeing tbeai, rtuoted 
ihQ HbELtLZa (No. II)“— 

hi uhhtilikflth hhdiv ^io£l 

voimsdnuplliitim | 

m&fkassa hoti amka^ijhitam vivattucckodasso 

id^xm iditark padum I' 

ie.. The footprints of one in love are wide-Hpaced; those of one 
in hate are violently pressed down ; 
the footprinld of a fool are dragjiiiig; these ate like the 
footprints of one (jiiit of (legirca. 

.Magatidiya roughly told her to ''ahut yp", 
looking about, lie saw Buddha, and going up to him offered 
liini hia daughter. Buddha refused her, and by way of 
explanation quoted the stanza (No. VI) about his earlier 
attitude towards ilara's three daugliiers, in the exact form 
ns it .stands at tlie beginning of the Jlhgandlyasutta in 
the Sutta Nipata (PTS. ed., v. S35. p. 103), On hearin^r 
It, Magaiidiya‘s daughter, deeply offended with Biiddha’a 
rude dcseriptioiiof her a» - a Ell of urine and exerementa '■ 
TOUceived a ymlent hatred to him, and reaolved to composi; 
his destruction, hut her parents, becoming converts to 
Buddha, adopted the life of a p^vrajaka, entrusting their 
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ilaughter to tlie " juniur iMagafidikii", I’he IntUr, taking 
hgr to ko^umblp mnrrjf-d her to kiDg Udeiiit, who nitide 
her hi A ehief wife:- Of AiiiipainiVs subsetjufint revenge on 
Buddha, the Puli rfjeei'w^iou kiiowii nothing- 

0£ the two recensions, the Sunskrit one ogreea miicli 
more nearly with wliiit Rorviveu of the story in oui^ 
frugrnerjL While the Pali recension gives only one 
(2Ca il) of the four which are ^jiiotod by 

Jfugaudi 3 ^u's wife, our fruguieDt Contains remains of all 
t[ie four stanzus as given In the Sanskrit recension of the 
DivyAvaduna* The beginning (raktm^a) oE the hint 
Ktanzft ia on I 4 of the obverse of frag. ITL 1 he end of 
the second for fdrA?i?i jxt^) is on h 2 

of Llie reverse. ^Flie beginning of the third (mM& nam 
bhavdti hi ^d/fudu&vmv} is on ]. 3, and tlte beginning of 
the fourth {rakto ^aro hha'") on I. 5 of the reverae. 
Particularly striking is the mention in our fragment 
(rev. 1. 2) of the Incident of the sound of clearing the 
tlirout (^UkdininnSabda), which was heard liotw^een the 
third and fourth stanzoa, exactly aa it is related in 
the DivyAvfidana receiiHion (p. 517, IL 25, 2(1), while the 
Pali recension makes no mentioji of it whalaoever* On 
the other hand, the woid avakr^fit in our frugnicnt 
{obv. L 5) agrees more nearly with the Pali avukaddhita 
than with the Sanskrit of the Divydvadana, 

Also the tuime Magnudij^Uj jus our fragment has it, iigrcea 
with the Puli recension rather than witli the Div^^Avudunap 
w'hich has ^faknndika. The latter would acem to be 
intended for a metronymic frumi Miikandiku,^ while the 
former seem clearly to impl^’ a roferenoc to the Slugandiya 
sect, as to which see Professor lihys Davids* DmlK^nes of 
th^ Buddha, p. 220 vol.ii), and which is much nmre 

probable. 

^ Tberfl hoWevifr* U% it Al'HO SOtnOlhinj^ of Ihii eOtniE? 

fttnry $n tUo KatiuU^riti^^nt (e*L TflunDy), iqL [%, 102, of Lho &fio«Lio 
in Lhcr^iLy of M&buiillkA. 
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As regards the stanRos (Nob, VII, Vlll) vriiich 
contain Buddha's conrersatioa with Milgnndiya, and 
which form the contents of the ^irigandiyasulta in the 
Sutta XifJilttt, the evidence, unfortuiiatelj'-, is rather 
indiatiaet owing to tlie mutilations in our fragnieiits. 
The stanza (No. VI> about Ifnra'a daughtcni is in the 
Pali recension (Im. cit., voi. i. p. 202; vol. iii, p, 199) 
identical with tlic Sutta Nipfttii verse 835. while in the 
DivyAvadann recension (unte, p, 726), though the satue 
in substance, it Is rather diH'ereiit in detail, llagaudiya’s 
reply is much mutilated in our fragment IV, obv, 1. -i, 
still it flcems to liave been substantially identical with 
the Sutta Nipftla verse S3C, though diHi-i-ing in detail, 
while the Div3u'lvadAiia version of it (No. VI[) has only 
a very faint rcjismblaiicc, mid in the Pfdi recouainn it is 
absent altogether. Buddha's rejoinder in three stanssos 
(No. also, is altogether absent in tlie PAli 

recension ; but in our frngrnent IV tliero seems to Iw an 
indication that someLliing like it did exist in the frag-^ 
luentary Sanskrit recension of our inanuBcript. Poi- lU 
the end of the obverse, I, 3. we have the umtllutcd ivoid 
uHhfipii, wiiich proUbly shoiikl lie coiiipleted arUuipdtiti, 
‘ production of meaning. espluDatioii." The sun iving 
context sayai "Tlien tlie Blessed Oim. on that snhject, 
oil that topic, [gave] another explanation." It may be 
suggested that thla '* other explanation ' was some state¬ 
ment (now lost; equivalent to those tliiX'C wtniiKiia of the 
IhvyAvaditna. though more concuw, because the mbsiiig 
portion of the folio La too small to admit three stanisnu. 
-Moreover, this hypothetical statoiiient must Iiave cmiiu in 
between verses 835 and 83{J. not after verse S.lfi as in (ho 
reconsioii of the Divyavadiina. In the latter the sequence 
is aa follmin?; (a) Buddhas refiisel of Hagniidiva’s 
daughter, ntid its Juatifieatiou by reference to his earlier 
treatment of .Mara’s daugliters (atanxa VI), torreaimndim^ 
to verse 835 of tlie Sutta Nipfita; (6) Magandlya's reply 
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(atonEa VIE), i^orrcspondiJig to ver^e I53G; (c) Euddbas 
rejoiader in three staiiEa^ (VlilEthc eontenbs of vvliieh 
virtually ei^presa tlio sentiiuoutfi contained in verses 
ti37-47 ; accordingly the latter versca are omitted* Tlie 
aequencFj in the mutilated recension ^ preserved in our 
f rugmetiLs, may bo suggested to bo ag follows : (a) 

Euddlm^s refufiJil, and JustiheaLioUt correspoTiding to verse 
S35, but HJjPisiug in fragment JY, obv. I. 2; (i) liin 

furtlier explanation (timja urtMpd<la)^ correspouding 
jnolmbly to DivyiVvadaiuv's (c), indieattKl in fragment 
obv, J, 3 ; (tf) Magandiyas reply; eorre^^ponding to verse 
S3 Ijh partly preserved in obv. I. 1; (cf) Buddbas rejoinder, 
and exposition, identical with verses 837-47, wliicli are 
ornittf^jj JO tbe Diryitvad^na. Thia evidence*, sneb as it 
is, gives one tlte impress!un that tbe introductury pro^ 
narrative abotiL ^lagandiya is tlio yan^kril translators 
own conipositinxi, and ia of very early date ; furtbor, that 
the recousiou of tbat narrative wlikh we have in tbe 
DivyAvadaiia, is derived I ram that tmtislators vompaKilion, 
but with a somewhat altered sefjiiotiee of its parts in 
order to suit the omission of the verse® 837—^7. 

0, On the tiftb fragment there arc the remains of 
a prose narrative iiiiroiluctioii referriiig to a cuiiversation 
between }^lrgasiras,a parivrajuka, and Uautaina (Buddbni, 
Tlie only 3ilrgft^iraa who ap|a*ai'S to be known to Buddhist 
tradition h u Thera, of whom two verae^f (d<^hi} an^ 
included ill the Thei-agfttlnl, vist verse.s 181*2 (in the 
FTS. edition, p, 24). iJharjnapula, in bis commentary on 
I he TliemgfitliUj Ihe Pai^amatlha Dipaiii, explains that 
MrgaHinia wt\A a briibman of Ivo^ala, who Jind Ills name 
from l>eing l>orn niulor the harnonymous nak^tm^ 
Becoming tiretl of domestic life, he turned a parivriijaka, 
and niEide bis living by the practice of the akull-spell; 
that in, by professing to la; able to toll ibe diuraeter of 
the rebirth of a dead person by iappiiig llic lattcr^^s akull 
with Ids nails. Heariiig about Euddbas activiiks, ho 
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went to caII on liimj mid told him of his divitiiijg poivpr. 
They lind a cemversaijon on their respective “ skill ” 
Buddha demonstrated to him the futiJitT of 
his skill by asking him to eserciae it dn tlie akull of 
a deceased bhiksq. Of course he failed to do so, mid 
Buddlui telling him that he knew ho would fail. Mrgasiras 
asked liim how that wjis ; and on Buddha tolling him 
that the reason was his knowing that the hhiksu was nn 
arhai and os such not subject any longer to being reborn. 
Mrga^ims acknowledged the fiiiporionty of Bnddlia’s 
knowledge, and consented to join his order.* 

I suppose there cannot be much doubt that the narrative 
of our fragment and tlmt of Dhamriiapnla's commenUry' 
refer to the same iSrgaiiras. And the further fact that 
both Mrga^iras' verges la 1-2 in tile Tlicragatlia and the 
verses 846-Cl which constitnta the tenth sutta, the 
Furablicda.satta.inthe Sutta JTipata (PTS.cd.,pp. IG6-8). 
arc jlokas. may be taken as renderiug it probable that 
the narrative in our fifLli fragment is the intttaJiictrnn to 
tile tenth varga or the above-mentioned Piirithheda-sntta. 
In that case our fifth fragment follows iiumediatdy upon 
the otlier four fragments, which contain the Mventh 
eighth, and ninth vargas; and we have thus fmgmenU 

of five consecutive folioa of a Sanskrit version of the 

Sultn XiptiU* 


' tl.« Tl,cr*piil,li i. not yet peWisW. 

.Itovs on Lj Mm. Rl,™ 
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A KEPALESE VAJRA 

By L, DE la VALLEE POUl^iS asu F. W. THOMAS 

rnilK itirco tc3tt!S dccipb^red tjelovr appear dh & vjijpa, 
the property of Hr, G, D. Sofoulis of ShatigLUrl, 
a photogtaph of which has bcea lent to the Egypt iim 
anil Oriental Society of JIaneh ester by Mr* F. Evans. 

According to the description received the vajra h 
37 iticlici^ long and from IJ to 2 inches wide. It weiglis 
about 5 lb. The blade lu made oC steel, which m 261 inches 
long and is pointed and sbarpeiied on both sides. The 
inscriptions and the handle are made of pure Chinese or 
Indian gold and with twenty-four pieeca of ri^d atid blue 
stones (oorals and ottiers), some of which are losU 

Texts 1 and II, front and Iiack, contain five lines. 
Text III, at the end oE the handle, written on both faces, 
contains eight lines, 'flie inscriptions arc in the old 
Nepalese script, and their duet hiierest lies in the old 
fonii of tho eliaraeters, sevenil of whieli arc wanting in 
BuhleFs and Bericlairs tables. 

A vajra is an Lnstruineni of protection agaiiirtt evil or 
“angry" deities; it must be provided with ^}UAnim» and 
inystical syllables Citcr.)^ w hicli are not wanting in 

this piece, and with invoentiona to Buddhas and pro- 
tectora of every deacriptiou. 

TEXT 

I. Fnojrr 

J1 om I'ajmUk^^n dubkhachiKlaprajilfijrifhiainClrtay'e^ 
jMaak(4t (2) yn vO^I.^vara arfipstimlAb'^t nauia^^ \] 
oin ho be ti^bati | ] baodha haudka dbiirsya dhfkmya 
vinindha’ vlriindha yainS da^J)ttii tlreo^ mao 5 tvabil H Hm 
maHom* (5) she* pwi^ ye haipil« . . hmn vuiu hoi] 

^ Fcrlmpa dH^huti:hida\ * Tlie fin! rirtiMtlha tl doubtful. 

■ TT * ! 
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71. Back 

oiu MirA'anak^lmvj’akaraui wfiliiin oio Ulre ta* Un J:«(a)Ki 
avAbft II mti [tisAci tMinivn.<fabaji sarrajrAmpnaininAai ( 3 ) 
wtoAll OTO v^'miAai iifliu uiTi nllajiihanidha.™ vajmpfl{ 4 )^,i 
hfiTO pMII om yamaniftbQ hUol phaj ll oiu {Sj brtU brtfj 
vikrtiLiMmA liuiu [ibA$. j] 


HI. Eku of 

(a) om 

foiii ] noiiwsaiDimtitlmddhdniliii 
nattiAB MinujiuulhArmAniLiii * 
naniAs safiuautnAai 

fl/igira vnjm cailcrflmrll 

ean-alnnki kabliiit j-'a 


h[ijte yena bt^na cit krtiufi Uti 
aabuitu f^hiuda cskinik [chj] 

iifUii bftiii liftJu hfijo pliai pbat 
fihat 11 om f^rLimibakiLli^yn ihuTu 

pafb!iiDak4i]u yaiji ida^ mtiia* 
tmyAya afPokArit^L 

in Ann luOm mAra (jrbyfl*g|^ljua 
baarlha H Imih 3 ckha 3 dnl 

vaJniMilyR knvi^rilya LKAniVya 
fl^Ayu imi[rrtilya] 

tJi^yal AAtitbvapnAyAtinii b{ ] 


tUK Hasdljs 

(A) 


oiQ sitiitapatni ** 
OIU viinalu oiu iLaJ’tkarti iim 

prakiyantmruOJaicimnjLb iuu- 
dhatAip Lik^JaiAiii klJuUni vA 
luDjnia] 

gm tiilri fnftra 
ttnlra iiQiu btuu hQm btlui 

pbkH aiu tnabiLkfillyn 
Nlsatiii-apaliilri al 

|v{ ipnitiiiififipl aniarBAi dadA 
idiiqi diijpuii bbftJ(lailjIiahi[ 

cojiiini ckaia nuiraytt hftni 
jihm ] 1 alu iudrA^'A ya[iiilya 

vftyave Prdiivtearyadfliiiirn' 

limhinnvMni minf 

mahd n 


i « ««1»jbMilA tl*.i to «*d ct, 

^ Tliu Ap^£se lOiort f(ir iUnm Mltpat**, 

* titiliapain f 
■ I'erhapi ; ef, 
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INTERPRETATION 

TcM T .—Tile two firJit v. 27 

{od* IMimicVp p. 140). A-rn-|Mi-ea-Tia is the inratic name 
of the dre beavenly Tathn^auw, Oni^ he, v<iTn, 

ho are myiitical ayllables of in vocation. Ala^om . . . 

obfiscurcL Biindha! dobmdl dhdn/.yaf do bear ! are 
eommon iii such texts. 

Text IL —In vocation to TAi-A^ who exptains all con- 
stellationa,*^ InvocALioii to the female Ogress with leaf- 
ganncnis, who heals alJ fevers. Invocation to VajmpAni 
with blue garincnt, to the Destroyer of the Death-godi to 
Distorted -faof!, 

III. —Homage to all Buddhas, to nil Laws, to all 
Churches. Invcication to the Goddess of the White 
Umbrella. Matitras and mystic ay 11 ah! es to incite this 
goddess (?) to hind, to strike, to kill enemies. Homage 
to MahAkala (=iSivfl}, protector of tlie Law^; may he 
destroy the enemies of the Law. Invocniion to the 
fattiiliar gods liidra^ Vaniya ... to the Earth-Sun-Moon 
, * , Hoiiiage to this wdUestabfiHlied vnjra. 
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THE CHINESE NUBIERALS AND THEIH NOTATION AT. 

SYSTEMS 

PART n 

Itv L C. HOPKINS 

ITfl this Part attack the of the Kornial 

Xninerals^ together with thoie charactom which 
have bcoti singled out, lUi lioniophones of more okhorAtc 
fitrecture, to servo iis AccoiintAuU' or Bonkcra* alteniativo 
forum, leas liable to frandglcot alterubkii. 

OnEp — i 

There oaa be verj- few ohaiActers in the Chinese 
dictionary, bcRides those for the fii'st three niimerals, 
that have never varied in appeanLiice from the Iscginnitig, 
But — and ^ Jkin have never changed. 

they ^%-c^e in the days of Noe, or hia Oriental contem¬ 
poraries, so the}* remain ti>dA3% short lengths of onCp two* 
or three hoiiizonta] lincs^ representing prt^Lablv priinitive 
tiotchea oil wood or lianiboop or perhaps, as wc liave already 
seen suggested^ piccea of those tnaierialsnscd ns tallies and 
Counters, 

There would be nothing more to s^iy upon tlik token, 
and we might j*asa on to the titat nuinerah were it not 
tliat it has been provided already in aiicient times with 
two other representative pyrnboJs in f and ^ i It 
must appear strange that tho sinijilest nnd perhap's^ the 
oldest of all Chinese cliarack-r« should liav e two alternative 
foruiK.not simpler on ea^ for that wrould have been impossible* 
but ampler and more elaboratep yet so It is. 

Bnt in calling them alter native foniis " of — t, let me 
make clear wdiat h meant. Neither of these forms wiia 
composed in the first instance to be the written counter¬ 
part of tile syllable i, one. They served as the graphic 
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tokens of fjitit* other words, words having the sanic souml 
03 if One, but of ditfcrciit and uutelatcd tueimiiigs to the 
latter. 

Hie firet of these chatiicters Is cited by the SIiuo Jlyn 
dictionary ah an ' ancient form " of i. one, and appears in 

the Wer Seal stiap-j oh Outside the Shuo lI rttV 

page* there exista ahimt no evidence of such n form, 
none of tii-at-clasa autliorlty that ia, from Wnaes or the 
linn an bones, and only about two examples are i|uo1«kI in 
such works as the Xi>t Hhn Tmtff ® ji and the 
Kuan>j Chin Skih Yiln ^ ^ gH Jfif. Never- 
Ehele)^ wo need not believe that Hstl Sheti, the author of 
the ^'Atto U eu. whose good faith is estnbiished, thougli 
his judgment cann^rt always be accepted, invented his 
example, t snspeet that ^ i may be a mere vanant of 
I, tiiough the former is usually said to be a ptionctic 
eoihpound of -1^ t, 'J’hia lost word has the mpaniug of 
''oniiiiig at*’, imaged originally as an arrow with n thread 
attaclied, so that a bird so liit could be retrieved. It is 
thus UHed l^th in the o/Odes and, metaiiliorically, in 
the J?w/f oj //iflfory. And tliat aucli a practice did exist, 
certain forms on the Bronsois. and also on tiie Hoiiun hones, 
seem elearJy to show. We find tliero an arrow depicted 
Willi what is evidently meant to represent a thread un¬ 
winding from the shaft. Thus we have ^ on H. TdU, 

and in cluk, pheasant, which occuj-s repeatedly in 
the i ill, Ilsfl Sh^A Ckt of IjO Chen-yH, c,g, eh, 3, p, 11. 
Thfl difficulty is to reconcile the modern foiin of to 

aim at. with tlie inodoni form which should result, nmtaiis 
Hiu.UtniltJt, from the above-named coiiiponentH, and have 
given some sucii figure as ^ or But such hypo¬ 

thetical tnodeni fonus more nearly resemble / the 
Ijarbarous neighbours of the ancient Chinese (a cJiariicter 
really of quite other origin), than they resemble, or can 
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Ik? mude to accoiiiifc fgr, crni- charnetei- -1^, In short, the 
form of titia latter ill agrees with its best-knowii meaniu^. 
J?or tlie clianicter has aootltor meaning, the only one 
inetitioned by Uie Shtto hVit, namely u peg or perch, and 
it is &ueh aa object tliat the Stuut de.'neribes tlie 

character as depicting. Posaibly in tho main Hsil is 
correct, though his anaiysia of the htrokea and their 
fiignitiuaiiCKi iii uiiconviiidiig^ 

Tiiti stcoud alternative foim of -- is ^ I Tliis Is 
a well'ftcctedited charaeter, occurring with tlio of 

•one" or “once", hath in the Odes mid the Li Cki, if we 
may accept tUcir pre^nt texips as antlientic. 

No one an rely would ever guess the con ton na of its 
pietograpliio youth from tlm wTiuklccl rniii of its ultiiuate 
HencMCiicex Hut the histoiry of tlie cturLfacter ?s, on the 
whole, clear* It is the diitline of a lidded vasCj on the 
liotjy of wdiicli is added the character chi, good lock. 
Atoosig the nmny revelations of the Honan l^one inseiJ|>- 
tlooe, we have a perfeet draw^tng of such a lidded vaiie, or 
^ /tu. in a fragment illustrated hy LoCh§n-yil in his J^*j* 


Ifitd Shit CT*i\ cIj. o, p, a, where it appears its 



Now if wo look up tlie character ^ i in the Shuo 
we iJnd a most unsatisfactory explanation. It ia (or it 
seems to Ijc) one of those explanations that explain 
nothing, anil especially throws no light upon tlio real 
meaning of thia word i, which was thus l^tokeiitrd by 
a vase Wring the sign for good luck upon it. The 
dehnition in the test is ||f g tkuan i ifch, tlmt is, 
$ i is ehutn ij* Now^ to one trying to lewn what 
a certain w'ord means, it la hut a stony leaponse to his 
appeal for intellectual nourishment tij oti'er him a p]ira$e 
of wdiich that very word forma half. If ii CliIueAe, 
Ignorant of the meauing of tho w'orci '" huff', referred to 
a dictioimr^^ and found it explained by the words " buff- 
culoured ", he too might nurse a grievance-^ 
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Hovvt+vur, the plimse wliicEi h iilsr^ written 

lif. tH rt ’ivdUkfiOWH imd uH^aiiH " solo^ exchij^hv, 
alftioliite*'. It IH tlici'efgre im illustmtioii duly of tins 
htjnohrd or iwiCOiiiJiiiy of ^ i, not of Sta oti^nal 

hieaiiln^. Ydt tliere was aTiotlier solx-^e wUidlj biust have 
l>bL‘n*aiul wt know iiiciiti?d ivflfl, fuliiiliar to lisii and 

by w'hich >ve ctin aeumint for tlio fonii of the character. 
This is '‘|>cutup, cotiMDitruted, ooiidcnscd ", and is 

pnruileltMl hy our tywn ccillcH^uIal metaphor “bottled iip'\ 
Now we cnii see wliy t]i& figure of a vjuk; ur jar 

was taken as tlie of this character. Why the 

addition of the diameter good luck, was nmdD, la 

a iiLoreiJidicnSt point. It opens up more than one eurioua 
and intoi-estiug inrjuiry, but they are btyond the scope of 
this i>apcr. 

Two, ” 

Tills diameterJjke the lost, has never varied. Like the 
last a]50^ there are aUernative foi-nis. Of tiiesej the Sfiu^ 
llVn calls ^ (a) icrii *' form. So long agu as the 

thirtventh century, Tai T^ung, the author of the Lht Shti 
Ku, liad dhfputcd the statement. hi my opinion," Ito 
HiiVM under the chiiraeter — i, cannot he older than 
— . and besides, the eoikSiriiction with ^ has nu point.” 
Ijiter Chinese autlioriLica, howoverp have shown that 
Hsii Siien, in using the e^pi-easion ^ ancient 

form, may have meant u7l aneieiit form, one of those 
which native arehfeologists have styled "fe i§^ ^ in 
u^n cA’i unusual or aberraut characters. And it is 
perfectly true that hovi'evcr far we go back iu Chinese 
epigrapiiy* w'c shall Ihid examples not merely of variants 
of one t^-^pe, but oceasionally of actual \'ar]ations in type, 
iloreover, what closes discUBaion is that I imve liad the 
giKx] fortune to lind in umnjRtakaljle shapes in my own 
colleetiou of ilonan Ixmefi. an instance of this ku 'li^n 
wsriptiod, in the character on T[. T57, 
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The second nitemativc fonn 18 ^ erh. It oeed^ but 
little nttentioii. The word involved, the wotJ behind the 
cIiBi ftcter^ is uotliing but a speciul uppikatiori of the word 
er/ip two* double^ or e»ca>i)d. It in oi&ed bcitli iu the Otk^ 
find the Book of IliMor'y hi tho senses o£ seocmdlii^p 
fiupportin^, or baekin^. and hi the dissiiniler seni^ of 
division into tivo, double Iti ahn, oc doubtfaJ, that in '-of 
two ininclfl Aa tor tbe clmmeter itselfp it is « coni[K>iiTid 
of ^ plus ^ pri, II shelL This eieineiit was probably 
added to suggest the sens^^ of valuo,resourcesfor^however 
it oatne about, the shell was in ancient China the recognized 
symbol for wealth, and the organ h of wealth* iiioney, or 
commodities, TJie ^'sliell" is therefore here a pure ideograph 
nniJ syni 1 x>b serving to contribute only a generalized idea, 
witl lout the phonetic implications it would have if standing 
aloue as a 4 i independent character and word-sign. 

TttHEEp H 

Tills is the last of the scries of uaiuenil signs that have 
never changed. 

As with One and Tuvt the Skuo ITm gives ue an 
ancient variant fonti vvliidi may^I think, be accepted, 
though no exam pie can he cited frail early Bi\>n 2 £e 3 ^ nor* 
80 far, fiiom the Bones. 

There is also for this numeral au altemativo and 
borrowed form , whose origin w'onld not be guessed 
from this much sophisticated version. The latter is the 
modoni accountants’ full and forma] mode of writing the 
figure 3 , but is itiself a contraction of given by 

Karighsi as the hi wSn of the niodem choiacter 
varioiialy pronounced shSa, fs'aw, tsVi*. and aan. This 

alleged hi ui^ represents au older the shape in 
w‘hich $ appear» in the Liu Kti ^ ^ 

atid Zii|. i^hu VhSuy t> UF IE IS o£ the tliirteciith 

century. So far it is plain sailings for the throe circles 

.ilUlB, -IS 
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in tlift upper part are the old ayuibol for hsin^f^ stars, and 
the lower part isMit, Lltree. ^Ve shnil bm the beating of 
that in a tnoiiient. £ut the form we have been tracing 
IS really a by-form, and not the main type of tJie cliaracter. 
This is in modem writing ^ shin, $11 the Shm TfWV 

Lesser Seat it is and in tliree of the best attested 


and best executed ancient examples from Uromtea it 

prasetiia the variants ^ , $ p and I . And it is DOW 

we want a paheogmpllic Sherlock Holmes to discover for 
118 why thin strange and complex shape Jtaa been chosen 
to write sWh, the Chinese name for a group of stare, 
approxiiiiately our constellation of Orion. 

1 he •S/ruo lien lias no doubts. The character, it writes, 
IB from Aaiii^, stare, and ^ ch^n as phonetic. Tiiis may 
be the true account, and I should not criticiae any one 
who accepted it as enough. ttut for my part I liave 
long had the feeling tliul. tliougli plaasiLle. it is hardly 
satisfactory' or adequate. I niu about to exatnioD the 
question, and to propose what I Jjad aopposed to be aa 
entirely novel solution, but wliich since I reached it I End 
baa been previously stat«J by that distinguished scholar 
Tuan \ii-tsui fife ^ in his edition of the (SAho iron, 
fi.v. ^ akin. Eut 1 will give my own reosotis in my own 
words. 

If wa scruLinixe the Lesser Seal shape of the character, 

wc find the lower part conslsta of the 

Leaser Seal of ^ d^n, whidi the SAtw TiVn analyses as 
a coiupottud of 0 fkan with A jin as phonetic. UTie 
meaning of thLs compound character ^ chin is defined 
M thick hair", and a jxissago Is quoted from the Orfw 
in illustration, ^ fn ^ chin/a jn yan. whicli Ijogge, 
following the Cbine,‘ie commentators, translotca, “Her blMk 
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(jric) tmir in mus^w like clouds,” But the text of the 
Odsa, 03 we Love the to, does not write ^ but duhu 
And except this, there exists in Cliincse literutore tie other 
iDstoiice of the xise of ^ as nn iudependent ciioraotcr. At 
any rate Kanghsi cites ngiio at all. Yet it [a & eomtnon 
elutnent in coinpoaitioo, os a piionetic. It looks os if HoU 
SbeOj the outbor of the Sftito lYen, being in pTCsence nf 
o form the true signiticaiice of which whs nnknown to 
him, assigned a sense to it out of hia internal coDMeiousness, 
aa I fear he has done in a good many other coses. 

Wliat has seemed to me a more likely origin for os 
a character suggested itself partly from the fact that 
^ sMn, which it helps to compose, corresponds to our 
constellation of Orion, and partly that the older shapes of 
the component ^ require but little modification to become 
a true though uncompleted outline of the Orion star-group. 
ITiis will appear from the two figures that follow, Tho 
first is an outline of Orion with the names of the stars 
involved. The second Is my suggested original figute of 






ai'3e\UtTilC 





One point of criticism that may be raised at once is that 
the three stars of the Belt are not correctly reprcaentcd 
in Fig. 2 as a col I inear group, but 03 three parallel lines, 
meeting the outline, it is true, if produced, al the some 
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angle ail tlie Belt dot;H, Possibly tliia was not alwsys eq. 
In any case fcba three lines may welJ bave been considered 
appto[)iiate to ang^eat the Tbvee Stars, perhaps sIbo the 
naiuo o£ the whole cotistelEaLion, if fi/jmi or Atiii rather 
than sMn were nearer the aneient BCiind. 

So far my own notes. I add the pith of Tuan YU- 
t&aiH note under ^ Quoting frotu chapter 27 of 

Ssu-ina Ch'kn's the words, " is 

the White Tiger. The Three Stnrs in a straight line are 
the Steel-yard/' Tuan connnents, "'for ^ represents the 
Three Stars, and what is onteidu [viz, the J-iesser Seal 

element '^] represents the bonndar}" outline ^ ^ 

€:hin yiL'^ 

Four, 0 ssH 

Tlic I^fiscr Seal is 0, a fonn already oceairing in the 
fourth of the Stone Druins. 

With Four we reach the point of trafisition from tliof^e 
numeral signs that in both semes tell their own tale* to 
those that need an interpreLer; from those that are what 
they seem, to those that are not wlist tliey seem to lie^ 
nor mean what they seem to say ■ in fact, from sclf- 
cxplaining signs, to conipqsito chamctcra borrowed for 
their lioiiiophonetic value. But though in a general way 
tills is know-n to be so, ll Is not alw'sye possible to decide 
the original giaphic s!gnit]<Minee of the borrowed cliaraeterp 
nor to iHolato that preoiHO wonL or unit of the spoken 
latiguage (boing a body of sound vitalized by an luiiering 
BriBiiBe), to suggest and represent wtiidi the original character 
was designed. This is partienkrly diUcult in the case of 
til a symbol pg early for jus of which differ coni^idcr- 
ably, flfl may be seen below% Are those all variants of one 
type, or have we to do with two types ? 1 am inclined to 

tliink there is only pne. 

Here are various recorded early examples from bronzes 
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niid aid and €hil\ ih<? Iiml. foimd m thfr Shw TtVii, 

wher« it ts called or the kn or ancient foroi^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

No. 1 is probably a late Choa dynasty forni, and is 
conGnned by a square-footed jm coin, illiiutrAtet) In tlie 
Had Cbliaii Hui ^ ^ jg, Soetion % Yuan, p. 5, by the 
form Of the siiine dato eoem to Vjc Urn. 2 and 3. 

a single of each of which haa been reconled. 

Thej" are abrioiLHly very nearly reklcd to qj the Lesaer 
Seal* and the modern form, but liavo in one case one, and 
in the other two, extra strokes, Nos. 4 and 5 are found 
on certain coiiia of tiie Ming Knife serieB, and Bhoiild 
perhaps be conHidered m crudely written variants of 
No. I. No. 6 h aisa from coins of the city of Lin Tzn in 
Shantung Provinee,^ and is a sinipler version of the 
Tiioderri character It persisted at any mbe into the Early 
Han i]ynaHt}\ for we can see numerous examples on tlie 
w^ooden fiiipti excavated by Stein^ and illustrated in 
Chavannes nioininientai work/ I cannot fix a more 
precise date for any of thcBC variants than somewhere in 
the Chou dynasty U.C. 1122^:255. 

What ia certiiin is tliat» on the Honan bones invariably^ 
and on the early Bruns&es w'ith only the two exceptions 
aiTorded by Xoa. 2 and 3 of the variants above ahe^wm, the 
numeral jhwt is denoted by four pa ml l ei horiKontal 
strokes. We may athrm, then, with little risk of being 
eontnulicted by future diBCOvericfi, that the sign E9 
was unknown ax a Mytnbol for fmir previously to the 
middle of the Chou dynttaty. 

Wliata we must now ask, is tlic graphic sigiiifiennee 
of the chanreber 0 7 Wlint did it* earlicsit Rhape 
reprcHcnt I This i» a question I Itave put to myself now 

^ l$4d' the in Mr RnmMlvxk"s [uper on ''The Anx^iciit CqIiip e>C 

Lin Ju lJi4 Okrvni^f, Mr. IV, ¥v. 

* SiM? D^g. on XcK 4!^, (xliiitc iU, CAiitaU ^srrf 

Ss^ht. 
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for many yoara, witliout rcachin>' a satis factory anawer. 
Tliroo explariatioDs iiave bean proposed. One ia that of 
the ShuiO irej*. wSticli may bo called Lho uffictal or recaired 
aoconiit. It ia e^prcaacd in the worcU " ^ IS ^ 
hiiniig ssii fiji chih haiug^ a picture (or S 3 ’«ibol) of four 
((uortcra « The comuietitatuifi have to ex plain the cxplana^ 
tion. Thej' saj' the reetaugular outline is the four quarters, 
and the contained lines ){ nepi'csent " division ", This is 
absurd. If j’ou divide i bj* any luiiuber, the quotient 
is not, at anj’ rate, 4. Sloreovcr, would any people already* 
having S to denote the tiuiueinl, abandon tliatainiple and 
self-evident sign for an elaborate and tnuddlirtg a^'iubot of 
a square containing two curved lines which they intgiii 
oltlier read as "eiglit" or, m hffiHtlheai, as "division’*? 
I trow' not, 

Terrien de Lncoupurie put forward a solution tliat was 
at least ou the right liuefl, inasuiueh os it was a seareli for 
a houiophonous charoetev. But 1 am unable to concur in 
his choice. He held in the essay previonsly refcrriid to,* 
that “ the sign for FOUR in its oldest shape Is most likely' 
an alteration of a character now written t«e, * regula¬ 
tion of affairs.' '* Tlie character he refers to (radical 
No, 341 of the fif/nto ireii) is in the Lu^sser Seal written 
its real sound is uncertain, and is varionHi^' desenhed 
as lai or k’inff, I.^jujoiiperie must luiva had in view, 
I imagine, ft form cited by the lAti Stiv, T\inff from 
the i tin T ni Pti or Stek* of tlic Cloudj* Terrace, but 
under the diameter [1 and lie must then have equated 
this variant of sefl,, four, with the form «/ae. regulation 
of ufrairs*'. 

But when Laeauperie wrote tltere was no evidence thot 
this alleged choracter yP ever had an independent 
existence. It occurred only' iu coiupo,>iition, and was in 
fact not a character at all, but an analytic Inference, or, 


* CW<f Xtimrraiw^ p. 21+ H. 
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to borrow a froui tlie folklorists^ a " projoetioii'" qf 

lexicoprapliical “ group-thiiikiug 

A tliini sc^liition was suggested by tii}" late friend 
Dfp F, 11 , Cbalfaiit* in bis fasciimtiBg work EnHy Chinf^ 
Writing^ plate kk\x. lia there expriiasqtl hia opinion that 
the Chinese nuuicrat fonus fiotu 4 to 9 incltij^ivc w’ere 4, 5, 
6p 7, Sp and 9 lines united. 1 am unable to accept such 
a view for any of these. In the ease of 4 he supposes 
aij urigiiia) |||| gradually connected in cursory style 
It is perimps the IcHat unlikely of the whole group. 

We iimst, then, ad tint a totat, if pro vision a), ignorance 
of the pictogmphio origin of pi ssU. 

Coining to the alien]ativo or accountants' charaetar for 
/ortr, we tiiid b&H in tisc. This word appears to 
mean "to display*'^'*toaofc" or ^*lay out"', but various other 
senses (or per ha pa oilier words) are found thus written. 
The sigTiificancc of tlie character qiid diaracter is obscure. 
It eonsiatsof two elements, neither of them plionetiet one 
licing cA'an^p long^ and the other ^ ^ity a writing 
pen, in the modem version, ^ taL to overtake, in the 
T^rcsscr Seal, But evidence that the word was thus written 
before the Ts'in dynioity wenis wanting. 

It was the eompJex and darkiiiig nature of this 
character tiuit attracted the favourable regard of fastidious 
aceouuiants to whom the simple atid tlie the obvious are 
uiipleafting, 

JL tmt 

The proti>type of the modem clmracter is a diagonal 
cross eonfimH] above and below by harizx^ntal lines, thus, 
X, It tlius aiugulariy resembles qur Komnii numeral 
X. All otlier carJy Chinese forms, e^g. Xp X# 

are cotitracLiuna or modilicalions of this, whli the 
very doubtful e.xception of one instance of which is 
Cited from a bronze, hut proJmbly does not stand for 5 at 
alL Perhaps it would be prudent to leave a loophole for 
myaelf by fiaying that what I call the hour-glass variant 
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S evcutuEiIly provQ to bo even older than the ^ 

form, tiioiigh it lio mJded thatou tlio IToniiti bone*— 
our mty-it ancient original dooument^—6 is always written 
X Or X, and nevor X 2' With re^rd to the tivc- 
parallcl diagonal strokes given above, exactly similar 
symlxils occur on the Bones, in most eases foDow^ed by 
the character n jih, aun or daj% It Ecemed naturat, 
therefore^ to road the two signs as 5[i El fire days 

or the fiftli day. Fiirciher analogous eombinations occurred 
witli 0 and ^ as the first member. These then seemed 
to be [!S U daya, and ^ tl sun three 

days. It was ixld, however, that nowhere else oil theae 
inseriptions were 3^ 4^ and 5 thug writtcTi, But Lo dicn-^ 
ylU in his Yin Shu Ch'l ICw Shih fiSt ^ ^ ^ I? , 

p. 20, gives his reasons for thinking that these several 
groups of diagonal jmrallel strokes are all earJj" forms of 
y only found ill the expression 0 

which is lifted in the o///tV/ory asihesuppiernentary 
or off day of a sacriBcial festival. 

But whichever of the old shape* we may hold to be 
the most primitive^ it is clearly based essentially cm two 
diagonal ihiea, w^hether Htraight or curvedp crossing one 
anotherp and the f|nestion we Jiave to meet is, why should 
such a design have been chosen to represent the nuiiipFal 
Air. 

Tai T ung, the author of the Lin Shi Kri, writing at 
ilie close of thu Sung d}"nasty^ answered this cjuestlon Bit 
foUuws: Fraiii Ono to Four [niimorats are written] by 
Rtrokes; nlxive that nunihur tliis tneihod ifl 
)ii!jiil!icient, and Five being the half of tlie nniiicral serieH 
^ s/iu cAi7j p/n). a stroke from the left and 
a stroke from the right w’cre made to cut eacli other cross¬ 
wise as the sign of the lesger integer fj]' fiS, chiiiff). 

At the present day country folk in weighing things, and 
cjirpcliters in taking meaaiircmcniSp w hen they reach the 
half of the series [vis. Five], make a cross-notch tlins, X." 
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But if 2^ is the older form this explanation wilJ not 
do* as it leavoa out of floeount tlie upper and lower 
boundary linea. 

Ijicouporie, in the essay already teferred to (p, 21, 
m 55), thought that the si^ii " for f)ye was adapted 
from ngaK ^msg cut*". But tm and ai or i arc not 
Iiouiophoiies and nev-er wore, ho that one o£ them could 
not have l>een ixitrowed to write the other. 

Tike following is an attempted explanation of the 
normal form Ji icu, anciently 2^ 5s \sas.*id on one of 
\Vu Ta-eh"eng"s researches in Tzit Shxio ^ ^ , or Gharaetei^ 
Explained. 

There haa always been a veord trti (inuiafin mti.Ut 7 idi^ 
in the diUbrciit dialects), meaning cross*" or ‘'atrosa^, 
'"tliw'art" or athwartThis word is now' wnUea ^ 
t™ ill such expresgiona as ^ ^ chiao vm, crosi^d, or 
^ H kmm^ crossed horizontally. Here , w^bich 
was originally the fignre of a pestle, la borrowed" to 
write the woi'd ** crossed"*, because it ^vas a con veil lent 
homophone. 

Now- Wii I'a-dr^ng in his Shito, p, 14, gives his 
explanation of anolher woid hfL, He first quotes from 
an old seal an inscription in old characters* wiiidi in 
tnoderii script would run, im he thinks* |S I& ^ ^ 
Jfii-gatuf-iiL or Left Controller of the Horse 

of Hn-yang-tii. The first character is w ritten This 

chameter, but in tbe form u. is given in the Skuo U'en 
as TiJ ea n i ng ' 'c he val d u f rise * \ \\ u Tji-elf eng <| notes from 
the ChQti Li the phrase iS ® 

tHfil dinng, which Biot, voL 3, p. 1 In, traiislnteSp “ ila 
placent Ics barrierts ct Jes doubles buixieres/* (Wang 
Yiin i ^ ini. iH edition of the Skuo ireit remarks that 
whether hi ugly as /itr, or doubly as pi-hv, Ijoth expressions 
mean *■ cheval de friso *\) Wu Ta-cb"cng remarks that S 
exactly represents two ends crossing each other"*, and 
again, ** two eross-pieccs.** The same author in Diis note 
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furthei- HUffgesU that ttfit was the orlgiiinl f^cription hi 
the a]:»vc pivisage, iiiid he coiiaideiii that in the several 
piiroaca now written u*h, eh'iti., Jj| ^ (i uh, 

lOTi, ail the syllables written ^ nkoidd 
have been ^ anil j^ives hia reasons. ]{« also udda the 
following observation: 

■§• B 5 iSf ^ 'ffstJi' ft iPit ^so wii Jtn >4114 iivrj 

t4)t4 erfi tttt is&. fei i, ‘'When the modern writing of the 
Han cliniiged the numeral _/ire into 5^, then they changed 
5 [hi the chametent of the above three phrases] into 
■§, and the old chaiacter ^ hu [in some dialects 'itn] 
became obsolete.” 

Tina btateinent of u To-tb’eng vrill Iw seen to iniplv 
(1) that tile re was once an eld character hu, which itaa 
l>ecoine first and then ; (2) ihot the original sliape 
of the character Jl w«. five, was two pieces of wood; 
croased diagonally, 

Snell was iny own Itellef, and here J might have 
stopped, having sliown reasons for tracing the character 
lilt, five, to )i picture of a rhevai de jr'm or some 
similar arrangement of t wisted wood, such aa a hurdle. 

Blit it will be noticed tlint AVu ’Ja-cii'ijng luvntjoiis in 
the above passage that 5 was cliangtti into He 
certainly cflimot mean tbut tbc latter cbnmcter did not 
exist before Han dynosiy times, os will ot once be seen 
by eonsulting nnotiicr work of ins. tiie Shto IFen A'w 
Vimi Pn la 3: ifr 'S. TIjero we find an ancient 
variant of ^ icn (cited from the well-known Mao A'riuj? 
Tiny, or Caldrun of Ihiko Mao), winch is thus written 
another from tho Stone Bruins, in noriibination, 
anotlier, also hi coiiiblnaliotu g. Hence I ihhik, on tlio 
evidctieo of the broime hiscrlplioiis alone, we must Imvo 
concluded that a fuller form of ^ tt*u was S, whicii 
would give £ OB the oldest form of the Imrdle'or t^heval 

imd hence the most primitive scription of the 
numeral^/itfe. 
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And here I ouglit renlly to pass oil to the next nuiiieml, 
For what I deaire (o ndd diws not concern Uie 
iiumeralfi at aiL Eut having reached a discovci-y of 
a curious kind, I tro^t the natural instincts of a pioneer 
tuny be pardoned jf I now proceed to pnhlisli it aa an 
exonraion by the way* 

1* There is in the Shuo HVn* under ita 374th radical, 
A cAo, a character written in the Lesser Seal R* Had 

JXm g 

Shun states tliat it is pronounced “like % probably 

in his time an, and that it is the name of a beast. Wu 
Ta-cl/^ng ill the Appendix to hh Shfio liVti Jlu Ch&u Pmp 

p, 14. gives two fonus, the hrst of whicli is composed, 

he says, of dm, plus Ji i™. plus yu. He thinks it 
is on ancient form of the Shui> W^i$ character given 

above. Xotc that this involvea llio equation of ^ with 

2. There appears as a place-nDinc on the Honan bones 
a remarkable character* It tills space equal Lo that 
occupied by two or lliree ordinary cJjaractera, I have at 
least ten examples and Clil^n-yU has oLlicrs, It is thus 

written and would strictly answer, os Ijy tiunscribes 

it, to a modem ^h, But there can be no doubt that it 

correapunds to the character just quotrd from Wu Ta- 
clj*engs Appendix* If it does, wo isave in the lower part 
of it an older form of ^ which tioiv appears as 
a witie-voHc, § Ifu, with o curious top. possibly ineaiu for 
a wickerwork handle. The vesiiel is ^liown Ijotli in the 
cotnpooud character above, and once alone, in Lo'h I'rn 

/Am Shu Ch i, eh, ft, p, W, as Thifi form, then, I bold 

to he a very early phase of tlic character ^ Above 

it. as the upper cletnciit, is the proHle outline of 5oma 
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aniiiiat. Xtiw Ih, deer, Jfl_ often wiittea ^ on the 

BoncA, a<fi-ceiiig, except for the liorna, witli the upper 
half of this new cliorneter from the Bones. TJie lower 
jjart of i7t. deer, and of the upper element o£ the new 
character. i» perverted (or pervertible) into the character 
ft !«■ There remains the head ft wanta verj'-little 

atteratioa to turn this into EJ. We should then have 

B 

^ as the modem form of otir tall compound of the Bones. 

'a 

But (•)) M IB IS ffi /j'lm-icw jfnan efCi yeh is the 
dehnilion of the characier ^ hu, vase, given in the Shuo 
B en, TImh is usual I j' taken to mean " a round vessel of 
K’un*wu " ; and K'un-wu is said to have been a semi- 
legendary* personage, who ilret made pottery'. But Wang 
TUn 3^ one of the latest editors of the Shtio IIVti, is 
not salts tied w-ith this explanation, and makes two sentences 
of the words, thus, “ K*un-wn j a round vessel." He says 
that is another iiauie for /ttt, voee, but that he 

is ignorant where the term came from. !n support, he 
i|iiules a recent writer t j£ A a certain Ch'^n 

Bin who in a 1>ook called the Jl&itio Ilfil. aiauff 

*J' 5'^^ ^ writes, ^ 7 In ^ pn jn htt, 

“ IC un-wu are not as good os hu," hnt, adds Watig-Yilij, 
" I do not know the iillusion.'* 

ily suggestion is, accordingly, that written tiiua 

« 

verlicalTy (as Hbd Shop wrote his explanatory text, under 
the Leaun- Seal character of each euLry word in the 
originul), is llic eiToneous transcription in modern form 

of tlie ^ eharacter, which. a.s wa saw, he said was 

CP 

" pronounced like JPJ imeh", hut which, according to the 
Tsi Tihi Dictionary, was also pronounced um (or nt/K) or 
ifiL It niHst not bo forgotten that HhU Shen wrote 
everything liut tiia entry ctiaractcra (i«id any old forms 
he cited) in the current writing of his time, the Uaii li 
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m n- Tliua lie might well have wriLtea meaning 

the single wonJ lm€h (or um% and his editors [night easily 
have supposed he had written, or meant to have written, 
the two words k'un-uni. 

Aasulniug^ then, that in his definition of ^ fitt he 
actually wrote Im^h (or what did he mean hy that f 
On the Bones this ebamctcr is always found as a place- 
Jimne, and 1 suggest that the true detinition of vase. 
Wits realJy; The rouiid ware of Hsieli (or 

SiXp ^ tilt 

The Lesser Seal foruj ^ is so like the nlteged ht 
sitape of [H four, that it diders only by the little 
stroke at the top, \>'iitig Ylin^ in liis edition of the Shuo 
H en, under the 40Snd radical^ fa, great, suya that the 
Lesser Seal form of ^ tiu, six, drat appears in a weight 
of Wang Maijg the UHiirper, the IJun scholars desiring to 
avoid confusion with the chon, win forui of ^ la. 

Tlie more aiicaont forms of this [mineral are fair1_v 
numerous, CheiHVii i Vm Shu Ch'i K\iq Shih, 
p. Id) cites Ah and f) from his collection of 

Bones, and I can add 0, fV, a[id Jl f[-o[ij mine. 

I think there ia no cau$e to doubt that Tcrricn de 
Lacoupene was right isi hia guesa na to the Ancient tlgurc 
for sij, thus iilustrated above. He says tOfrf A'umcratifi, 
etc., p. 31, n. o5X '* for ffix it [viz, the sign for »i^] was 
the primitive diaracler for ' mushrooni \ now lixed into 
^ lolc by the addition of the dcierniiiiutivc 'a sprout 

The Shmt lIVw defines the former chameter by two 
syiionyiuSj Si ^ chiln liu and j!|| ii limn, both 
referring to uiushraoma h ^ is an exact liomoplioim of 
and 18 said to oousist of ^ "The Skw 

TlVn ffivea the choxi icin form of ^ as wliieh T"oan 

YU-tsVi in his edition consiiders as depicting their shapes 
^ Sim Erelieihnirkbr't Bfrftfiiiican ^i>^h5I1h voI, ii, pp, 87-tk 
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growing in qnantiti^Ail would bo well witli tliesrft 
oxplATiatioti#, wbicli indicate fiouio ideal form but for 
Lbo upper which eccms an integiaJ part rather tlian an 
oddilioiip aridp if &p, Ie not accounted for. None the less, 
on the whole I hare long bctin a cotiveii to Lacou[^rie'8 
theot^’. 

The al tom All VO form /it or repre^onts a word 
iiieauing a high plateau or Ublelandp and is com posed of 
5. the couiLming form of ^ a iiiouiid, plus ^ lit, 
apparently meaning ftUl 0/ clod^* It servas irell as an 
accountaiit'e safeguard. 

Seven ^ tifi or ch^i 

This figure has a strange iii story* The Lesser Seal 
ia and the Stone Classics in Three Scripts (= ^ ^ 

5an Tzfi Shih Chmy) preserve tJie following variations 
of that soriptlon, aud 

\Vu Ta-ehong in hta Sh^ HVu Ku Cfmi Pit cites the 
following forma for the nnnficml te'i, and the Japanese 
Choyoivku Ji Kan eitcathem from him wnihont comment. 
They nto aud These, it sliuuLd be noted, 

are all from old colna, and until Lo Cben-yii's work had 
appeared had been accepted as variants of seveuH 

The latter author^ however* had now^ better tell hm own 
tjilc. He wTites (YUSKKS,, p. 16):— 

The ancient fonjia of -t ^ ’Written -f-, 

none are identJcal with the Seal rorin In the 

miicriptions on aacient bronzes the character Sevra is 
extremely rare, Butoti the reveracE of the Small Pointed- 
fdot jju coins, the numeral always written -p* 

exactly tlie aame ns in the oracular sentences ( 

U'CL, this ia Los invariable term for the inscriptions on the 
Honan bones). So it 0uiitiriucd straight on to the inEcriptious 
of Han times, where we find in the jjfj Ftui-yin ting, 

Caldron of Ffeii-yin, the clidtactera -j*. TIkj Simg achdars 

a 
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eironeogsly rojid these aa ^ -f- trh Mvent 3 ^ Tim 

Grand S&Orcfcftr}'. \uaii foil into th^ same ori'or in 

trausciibing the inscriptiqn on the A fe' ffl ^ Ta Kuan 
t Uii^ hd^ \'a.He of Tii Kuan. In tiae omcglai: 

sentences, wherever otedrs it is written | U is 07 i 
the h^ifUill pH coins: oni^ina] aiitioiatiou hv 

Lo); wherever seven occurs it h written -f', rjuite 
uninistAkab! 3 % The Han %vriters, Ijowever, wi-ote -f- for 
ten iimtaUp | o?j Hnt-ie^l bmn^iss: Lo'a note}, and -h for 
^rercTi, distig^isbiiig iKstween the t^vo hy the rektive 
length of tlie erqtss-stroke. Governor Wu Ta^ch'en^ 
luaerLH in his ShuQ iren Ku Chm^ Pa the fortns 

and from ancient coins, and treats them an $evcn, 
thds idktaking nine for agyftL" ^ 

In the innin, I gladly accept Los opinion, with reserva¬ 
tion fta to eortaiii details. To Ijo belongs the credit of 
finding an explanation of the apparent total absence of the 
word from ilie Honan bone iuseriptiens^ and of 

reducing the niirneral leu therein fmiii a seeming d guilty 
of -j- and I to the upright simplicity of the ktter syinbol. 
I would here call attention to an observation by Chaviiimea 
on p. 22 of his Ctiiums t{it:ouverfs jxir 

Stem, there obiervefi, On remarquem la graphic du 
mot r|ui, h repoque des Han. ne se distingue dn 
cnractere + que la plus grande largour du trait 
horizontal par rapjHirt au trait vertical." 

lint 1 am obliged to take exeeption to two points in the 
nljove note of Lo Chuo-jii. lu the first place, I do not 
think the Ntatement that qu the Small I Pointed-foot jju 
coins srt'eu is aiwuj's Vk^riited -p will bear sciutiiij; 
I have made a careful examination of this sedea in the 
Kh aCHun Hni, and I agree witli Its editor that -p often 
t^tands for J will cite three examples. In ^ol. iii^ 

section 5, p. ^1, we have and +. viz,, m the 

* 1 b/kve Mjjlcd tli*sa Itsif farriw rroiii i]io erJgiiu.1 ^Impu m tlifr work 
nsmddt 2cid Hl.p becaiu^ thvy iirinicstl itiglulT dia^reutl^* hy La. 
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editor tmngcnbOA, 7^ Sj, U, and 10. In vol, i\\ section 5c 
p, 2, we Lave arid -J"- ^0. In vol. iv, 

aectian % 6* pp, 14-1+>, we liave a complete series, with 
>-. X. r** ^T'd +. standing for 7, S, and 10« 

Moreover. I believe my collflction contains two instances 
wliere -\- does iN^preseiit t^v. One h an isoLited coupletp 
+ . Owing to an apparent want of cniitext, certainty ia 
not possible, but it seems to stand for cifwni Tlie other 

“f* 

(H. 714) IB a very clearlv cut If this is not “p ^ S 

/ W ^ 

a/n7i Wit hi0, fifteen rietJins, what is it? 

L<i'a statement of the case, thcJip appears just a little t<fO 
sweeping. It ia trne for, say, per cent of the found 
on the Eones^ but tliere seems to be a miserable remnanl 
svbere tlio crqas ateiids for 

The second point wheiu I must differ from Chen-t^ti 
lies in his criticism that Wii Ta-eh*eng has ** Tuistaken ** 
the trident forms wheteoa tlie 3 =^ ought to he nitie, 

Loa own collection appeara to coiitain no examples of this 
tv'pe. 1 have four in in [tie, ^ , and followed 

in each ciise by t/McA, moon. But it ia hard to make 
sure td the equation aa between 7 and &. On the whole, 
I believe that wlLeiever the short arms are nol curved the 
form is iseven, where they are curved probably nine. 

As to the pictogiTipliic origin of tins character, I can 
make no euggestion. I iricHno to think. however, that 
tlie trident tyjni \h the older. 

The alteniative aecotintants" character is 
Except as used far ^teen, it is ver^" lare^ apparently one 
of the phonetic eumpound closa, bn^ed on Jjv mti, wood, 
and it the plionetic^ KangLfii citca the Kuang 

Yun Dictlojiuiy of the nleventh century' os stating that it 
iB a vulgar scription of ^ varnish. Kanglisi then 
quotca from a work called the ICtxi Shan T% Dil ilj E3, or 
Phiiitr'a Chiirt, that tUere ia it brook to tbe west of 
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Cb’ang-an (oihei-wise Hai-aii-fu, the capital of Siienai) 
known as tile Tat C'h*u jg. Finally, a passage from 
iiitt Shall ifiti Citing iH oxtrejcted to the efTect that'* on 
the Kaug MountainH the jJ: Jat-mw grows abundantly". 
Brctschneider iu his vol. ii, p. 389, 

may have referred to this passage when he wrote of 
*' ^ Tai mu, a tree nientioiied in the Shan hai kinij *\ 

that he had not found this term, Perhaps his ^ should 
be * 

Eiout, 7V i>a 

The writing of this imtueral has rcinaiued essentially 
the same ns far back ns vie can trace it. The I.«csser Seal 
is In the iStoiie Claesics in Three Seriptg we Jinve 
two slightly varied forms, ?5 '*"'1 )(• But on the early 
bronzes and on the Honan bones the earliest shapes are 

><JU)GX. 

Tills very ancient and hopelessly simple character is 
symmetrical and probably syitibolical. It seems to have 
as its artistic objective somethitig split into two. Perhaps 
in primitive times it represented the same word that is 
HOW inilicatcd by ^ jta, to break, split, divide, used 
by accountants os its alternative form. This was Hrat 
thus used by JlaQ. shilt, who, os I am informed by 
Professor Giles, is the Eider Hsd, or ^ ® i/stl ffa&an, 
A.j>. 916-991. 

Raiighsi under the entry has the following important 
note, whtcl) Looouperic translated imperfectly in the paper 
already referred to, p. 23. It should, however, run, ''In 
the iiiseriptions of the Ts’in dynasty, only — i, ~ erb, 
and = mn ate altered. From and in chiding pj sstl, four, 
upwards, they still employed the origliml characters. 
Mr, Hsii WAS thti ttrst to itdd m pa n nudiemi], Thti 
modem, fully alti^red Bijiries from I to 10 {our ^nlk-tinative 
forijiis'] hm not. Lho adtir|tiity of tho 'ffelii dynmiy.^ 

What cfla my of tlipso alteiiiative forms, lio\mvcr^ 

JIUBl 4r| 
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is that the Tang dj^nastj documents^ e.g. Noa. 9d0 and 
070. reproduced in Chavannea' Doctima^yita Chiruyis 
dicoH^ferta par Aurd Stain^ plaica ssiini and xssiv, 
furnish ei:amp!es of them all* 

XlNEp % cArtt 

The Leaser Seal form ia but when we regard the 
earlier and rather chameleon-ljke variations of the old 
bronzes and the Honan botiei^^ we see thattliej all appear, 
in a stylized and linear man her ^ to represent the hand 
and bent arm. The following are the ruain variants: 

^Lp and Tlieso are from 

the Bronzes. 

From the Bones we have: 

^ , 4^ p and Let us note that in the early Han 

period, lirst century B.C.^ we find such shapes aa ujd 
^2 still in use.^ 

(For certain dubious shapes see what has been said 
under Sevev.) 

Lflcouperie thought that the old form of Tiinc " was an 
alteration of A ckm [he calls it jbt]p ‘ ancientIt is 
possible, but the early fferina of the latter character are 
obscure. 

On the whole I incline to tlie conjecture that a more 
likely explanation is that fi was a veiy early ntodc of 
writing wbat is uow written ^ c/riup a hoiiiophonCp 
meaning among other tbinga * to control , *' regulate "V 

The alternative or accountants' character b gl, cAiit, 
apparently the name of a sort of quartz. 

TeXp + shik 

Tlie Lesser Seal is -f-, but on the older bronzes wo find 
the forms f and K of whioh the first ia a stylized con¬ 
traction of the second. 

* Sec m/trti, iHtHL 7l and &3. ptatna 4 ami 
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On the Hodud bones, however, we have already seen 
that Lo Ch^-yi| lays it down that tea laalways (1 should 
&ay nearly ahvayg) written with astraighEi vertical stroke, 
thus |. Except in special the enumeration of thing® 
more ill- number than 10 and leas than £!0 can be shown 

either vertically, aa X = deve^i, ^ = fifteen, ^ = m^rteen, 

or horizontally, as = fifi^^n. The special exception h 
in the dating of months, where there operates ateinj>orary 
gravitation of two or three characters into an apparently 

integral gt^mp* Tbn® | is shift yueh, the tenth niuuth^ 
But this may also bo written \Q or 5], The eleventh 
month may be or pf. The tivelfth month is found 
written or fj, or or And we also find an 
intercalary month, called the thirteenth, written or 
I have verified all these examples cited by Lo, 
Assuming that of these tlrree variants (, and the 
latter is the oldest^ for the first two would easily flow 
from the third in practice^ but the thirds being more 
difficult to w'ritc, is most unlikely to be a derivative of 
either the finrt or the second^ what can be the explanation 
of such a sign to express the numeral ten 7 

1 Iwlieve the clue to l>e follovved is furnished by this 
spiudle^shaped sign, J interpret this os an outline of 
a leaf. The term for a leaf is now written 31. This 
word^ though normally in all modern dialects, except the 
Annamese, commencing with the eeiiii-vowel or the 
vowel L utill preserver an older pronunciation in tiieaqund 
(Pekitiese) or (Cantonese), retained in the name 
of She hsicu 31 IS. a District of Honan, 

In the rhymes of the Odea, -f* tciij ^ ^^AJeaf, 
and ^ shih, to collect, ore all inctnded in the entering 
tone of Tuan Yti-ts'ai b so vent h category. They were not 
only rhymes>hut lioindphones, all having the approximate 
sound ifA-ip or and the picture of a single leaf would 
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coriscquently sucrgested itself as a natural fotm to 

rcpraseuL f^ii^ a word liaving in Cliiucs* tlic same sound, 
tliougb etyoiologioally (it may be) quite unrelated, 

Tlie alternative or accountants* forta is ^ Ahih, ta 
collect, pick up, a character evidently of the suggestiva 
compound class, for neither of its halves supplies Lhc 
sound, so that wo must regard it aa into tided to suggcHt 
the action of the verb, the closing tio) of the hand 
stioii) over some object. 

It seems quite pos^iible that tlie true and original sense 
of -f- A/ii/i, ten^ and ^hik, to pick up, are identicub and 
tbat ten in Cbinese was a more noun of multitude, and 
meant a handful. If BO, we liavo really One word written 
in two ways, one of much later data than the other. 

Wc have now examined the notation of the Chinese 
numerals from one to ten* Tliere remains a short 
supplementary list in the characters for thirty, 

forty, a hundred, a t/i^;Kioia7i4d, and 

'rhe signs for the first three of differ from all 

others by consisting of a single complex to represent in 
each case hvo words. Thus, stxuids nmlly and originally 
for rrh^sliik, "Hwo-tens;” and so with jf for san-^hih, 
thirty, and ||^f ssH-shik, forty. Why, then, are these 
three dissyllable words spelt in Kanglisi's Dictionary 
(under the radical -f-) ns if they wery inonosyllablcfl, 
thus, ^ yH-shap = yop ^20, ® ^ aihdiop = 

=s 30, and fl: mpAap = mp =40 (I use the less 
corrupted and more illuminating Cantonese sounds) ? 

It ia because^ owing to the elision of tlie initial sibilant 
of sJaip, ten, ill each cose, the respective combinations of 
i-up = 20, mn or = 30, and = 40, have 

become welded together^ with hardly any further cliauge, 
into tliree single syllables, lint in truth theae are merely 
vulgar coUoqnial corruptiom. and may in this paper he 
ignored. 
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TwEsrv, -fl- trh shUt 

Xotiw the junction of tfie two -f- Una at the foot. Wc 
shall SCO that this is uo iujiovationt but appctire in the 
oldest forms of thiHy and /ortj( also. Such a union 
would be natural if my supposition that -f* f«i was 
originally the picture of a leaf is correct. For then 
a spray of two, three, or four leaves would logically 
represent the iiutnemls 20. 30, and 40, 

The Lesser Seal form is practically Uie same, ■y-, and 
this shape goes back unexpectedly far, for in my collection 
of bones (H. 433) we have :^ = 27, and ^ = 24, We meet 
it again iti the early part of the Han dynasty; see, for 
instance, Jfos. 63 and 92 of the Stein documents, 
plates iii and v, 

A still simpler construction occurs in (J, which is 
sometimes found on old bronzes (see Wu Sbih-fen’s Chiin 
Ktt Lv> tVtin It'ifn voL VJii^ p. 57, and 

vol. ix, p. 4S\ and on tlio Honau boa^si (s«s Lo Ch£n-y1i’a 
Yin Han Shu CkH fij ^ vol. ii, p. 1&. and vol iii, 

p, 23). But a more cpiuinon anolent variant Eount] on the 
BrtmKes, but not yet, [ think, detected on thu Bone^, seeuia 
to support niy theory of the leaf, and to explain ai&o 
liow I mid + liave both flowed from the same contour. 
Tiiia variant m or U or V» which point, I hold, to 
a primitive which flnst becaTiie stylized into Vn and 
was then either more cavalierly altered to XJ , grodua]!}*^ 
reduced to two simple straight strokes, (J- 

There have existed also as early m the Ts'in dyiiasty, 
and later, in the Stone Classics of Tang tiiiies, the forms 
-d" for 20 and 4tt for 30, 

TniaTV, Hf san ehik 

The IrfZKier Seal is written i^F. The Stein documents of 
early Han dut* show and ^ (see Noa. GS and 93 
on plates iii and v). 
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On the early bronzes wo find the forma (i<, Ul, Wi 
and while jJJ ia the sole variant on the Honan bones 
(sec tlie Fiti IIs& Sfiu CL'i, voL i, p. 35). These all appear 
to point back to, or to be reoondlabk with, an archaic 
pictogram of n spray of three leaves, And I may 
observe parenthetically that from this same piciogtam of 
a spray of three leaves was derived, 1 am cous'inced, the 
character jjt shih. a generation, the oldest forma of which 
are virtually identical with the old forms of the numeral 
30. Why thU should be so is not clear to roe, unless it 
could be Hhown that the etymological seuse of this word 
fkik is spray Or shoot. 

Forty, # wtt akik 

This character is not given in the Skuo ir™, but in the 
Stein docameiits it occurs, practinjally as above {see, for 
instance. Nos. 41, 71, and 95 on plates iv and v). These 
examples are of early Han times. 

On the bronzes the forma (ill and Hy are found, and on 
the Honan bonus we find the same two variants in the 
y in SsH Shu Ck'if 4'8 and 2'27. These modes of writing 
20,30, and 40 are always employed, os Lo Chen-yli points 
out.^ on the hones for numerals between 30 and 50. 
Thus, Hu is tfh shik jVa, 30 men j ^ is tfh shik tnt, 35 1 
is wifr thilL i, 4L; and fjf is ssii skik jm, 48. 

HuxnREU, ^ pi 

A beginner at Ciiiuese would, if asked, anniyse this 
charaeter as made up of — t, one, aud ^ j)i, white, for the 
phonetic. It is difficult to disbelieve such an account of 
it. But it is not the one given by the author of the Shuo 
HVn. The analysis in that work seems much less 
natural, but like other unsatisfactory statements therein 
must not be hastily dlsroissed, 

* See bb m //ni Ch'i K ao Shih, p. 10, 
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There are iti tlio SJmo TFen two of its mdicals. 
Nos. 104 and 2S4, both of wtiicb in tlic modem shape 
would represented io the same manner, as In 
practice, liowever, no coiifoaicm can eiiat, os one of the 
characters is never found alunc. The Lesser Seal fontis 
of these two are tsU (No. 10+) and ^ jrf (No, 284). 
The latter means ■‘white", but It i# not under this radical, 
but under ($/ f;«,tKat wc find the Lesser Seal pliose of 
■& Jig, hundred. Tina analysis Ijos not passed unchalieuged 
by later Chinese palawgraphers. Further, Hsti Sh6n 
added under "S pg Mi alleged ku, win form apparently 
a combi nation of — i, one, and the full fonn of Q fsil, self. 
A single example of this has beeu found elsewhere, and is 
cited in the (7/toyoAatit Ji A'an, ch. xvLi, p, 23. Now kt 
us see how the " doenmentary " evidence stands 

In the first place, there are many examples of the word 
hundred in tho inscribed wooden slips of early Han date, 
excavated by Stein (see e.g. Nos. liS, 71,79.93,93,95, 
• on plates iii, i v, and v of Diieibvjttnie tVtiiiow decouverts par 
Aurel Stem), where we have T?, F. S, Z?- B> "B- 
'I’hese are all plainly — t. one, plus ^ white. 

Going back to the evidence of the ancient bronsscs, it Is 
strange to find only three examples iu Wii Ta-chen^s 
Shno Wen Kn Vhou Fit, Q , and Theses«m rather 
to support the Skua TTeH. Hut tieiGier Wu nor the 
Choyakuku Ji Kan cite any examples from the hronxc 
known os the Yil Ting, 3l li%' The inscription on this 
will be seen in facsimile in the C/i&n KttJuVliin IFcn, 
vol ix, p. 33, and is remarkable. Besides the coalesced 
combination via. ^ '15^ liu j)g, 600, ill one passage, 
there occur the groups ^ sjiT pg and ^ erk pg, in each 

case followed liy A jin. men. These are, stroke for 
stroke, nothing but ES 6 and 1 ^, seemingly “four 
white (men) and "two wliite*' (men), but are of course 
used to express the homophone hundreds, and Wu 
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Shih'fSil transcribes them in the modern version 
supplied by him. TJicre seems no escape from the 
conclusion, then, that it was n maittcr oE indifTerence at 
that date whether the word hundftd was written with the 
hotnophonoiis characters for '*wtdte”, or with the special 
charuetcr W or g devoted to this nunieml. A curious 
variant found on some ancient brouscs has hvo horizontal 
strokes above, thus gf and but tlicy do not represent 
cr/i, os might at first be supposed. This same variant 
occurs in two slightly differing versions, on a fragment in 
my collection of bones, H. 742, thus, in one cose, and 
0 in the otlier. But caution is advisable here, and it is 
possible that the first of these, at any rate, may stand 
for ^ Tj trk ptf, 2&0 (see whot Lo eaya below). 

Let ns now turn to Lo Cheii-yli's entry on "S pi, 
on p. 17 of his ritt lha, Shit, CKiK'aa BhiL Lo first 
cites the two forms ^ and from the plates of the first 
part of his work, ond continues: “In the oracular 
sentences, iu enuiuerationa, mr< hwndred is written os 
hundred (|{J ^ “Q), from and including 

hundred, a line is added above "S })i, witlv which it is 
Minbined, thus: - -0 erh pi. 200, is ^ (on p, 4 of c4ilan 4), 
yOO IS 5 p. 31 of ckiiaii 3), 500 is ^ (on p, 0 of 
chiUiK 7) ; so also on the old hronacs,” 

Can we discover the pictographic origin of either 
^ o r ? 

The Only pcMsibic origin J can suggest is connected with 
the character now written jw', in which I conjecture the 
element *' wood " is a later addition. The moaning of ifj 
iso tree nf the cypress kind, perhaps the fhttja arbt»--vita:. 
and the ancient form of being g or fc), may really be 
the curtailed skoteh of a cone with its scaly surface and 
stalk above, perhaps pointing buck to wniiu sucij earlier 
siiape as i^. Such an origin would serve to account for 
6, 3, said 
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1'tte alternative o^coutitants’ form for fiHTtdred is I’g p 4 , 
and 18 applied specially to a sum of a Ijundred «ts/*. but 
it is also Used aa the head of a hundred soldici'o. Obviousiy 
it is only hundred, with a differentiative augment, ti 

to appeiii: finst oti Haq dvnasty 2 i&als^ 

Tmousas'd, or ch^Un 

The Leaser Seal is but in tlie mthftt later tvgoden 
slips of tbo Stein esoavivtionflp those 1 meoji dflting from 
tha early part of tiie Ilan dynaatyp B&y bj:, 100 to A.t>, 1, 
the ahape ia nearly the same as the modern forni^ as tve 
see in -f ^ and 4 - (see Xoa. 43 a, 60, and 62 on 

plates i and iii of Cha Cannes* iJocTtm^'nile CJirnoie, ete.). 

1* roin an old seal of the same dynasty, reproduced by 
^ ^ ^ If w Sh ih~/£n in his ^ jig ^ ^ /Vni 7 M K'ao 
hU>, vol. i, p. 45, we recover the nearest approach to the 
Lesser Seal type in the form Ts1e& in the older 

bnmaes is written and 

On the Uonan bones we find il reversed in Jj- {H* 760 
Olid 773j. and in % (yi» mu Mw Ch’i, cli. Q, p. 4G). and 
normal m ^ <YHSC.. ck fl, p. 5), 

As Lo Chan-yU points out (l't« HgS, Stm Ch'i K'^o 
ShiJi, p. 17), when uiultiples of tJunisand arc to be 
expressed, the numeral indicating the multiple is so 
written os to form a combined ciiaroetor with ^ 
and this both on bronzes and bones. Thus, on the Yti 
(CAiin Alt Au C’hin lien, vol, is, p. 42) the numlier 
30S1 is written . On the Ixnics we have 3000 written 

both {i in //ail Sim OA’i, ch, 6, p. 34) and ^ (ch. 6, 
p 38), and in eh. 7, p. 15, occurs the coiiiplicated coiupomnl 
^ for 5000. I can [iropose no picterial origin for ^- 
i«iciK The alterimtivu form is ff, which follows the 
example of pc in being applied to a /AoitsaTid cash 
ami to the head of a thousand tiwps. 
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TES TtlOUSAKB, gf IfUii 

With this wft enter the lost stAi^e of the numerjil 
eharactara, the examiaatiim of which has been the aim of 
the present paper. But " the sting is in the tail ", nud we 
shall feel tiie irritant point oE it in onr terminal study. 

I^t us follow drat the eharaeter backwards from its 
prcseDt abape. 


The Skuo gives ita Lesser See] version aa ami 

defines it os ^ ch'itiig jre/*, an iiiBect* and states the 
composutioii thus: ^ hviaivf hHng Ut'uitg joit, 

" a pfctogram; composed with jott.'* 

Owing to the borrowing of this character at an early 
date to express a homophonoua and very common word 
vian, tea thousand, we find large numbers of cMmplea in 
early inscriptiona on the broniies, hut the following are 

the essential variations of type: (I) (3) (3^ 

(4) (») g, («) I, (7) %. (S) 1J.(9) 

purposely on a scale of diminishing oomplexity of the 
cross-pieeo in ttie lower part, for a reason that will appear. 
They are taken from Wu Ta-ch'^ag’s Ife^j /fa CAon 

P>i, vq], ij, p, 87. 

\Wien we turn to the Elonan bones examples are by no 
means eotumon. But I can quote from my own collection 
(H.) and tiiat in the British Museum (C.), the subjoined 

instances: ^ (H.. cowrie B). Compare tins with 

(.SWKCE, vol. ii, p. 8T>. ^ (H, 523 in conibinatioa). 

Compare with No. 5 above. ^ (tl. 508 in comb.). Com- 

pare with ^ fSWKCP., vol. ii, p. S7). (K, 310 in 

comb.). (a 19&4 iu comb.) 


Tlie succeeding four variants occur in combination with 
the radical jjc jAut, water, and compose a character cited 
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in frotn the Stone Drums, and said to bo 

a scription of jft They are shown in the //i»a 

afitt Ch'i AVo akih, p, 9, and in c/iiktn 2, p. 11, and ch. 5. 
p. 31, of the I'iw llt>d Shti Cfi’i, where they oeeur os places 

names. They are Y . Y' T- it should 1» 

noticf^d ill At thijy are withouti the characteristic cross¬ 
piece of the bronze exanipJes. Thej lead directly to the 
oaly fortu cited by Lo Ch^o-ytl noder 3S via^ 

This occurs as a place-name in his ch. 3, p. 30. But 

a cJosely similar form m my collection <H. 4n) is and 
scorns to occur as a numeraL 

And now two questions present themselves for solution^ 
\V hat is the graphic sigDihcauce of this pictogram—^aa it 
evidently Is ; what does it aim at represantiiig t And 
serondly, why is the thing thus represented selected to 
write the word meaning ten tliotiaand ? 

Oa the first paint Jet us hear what Lo Chen-j-ii has to 
He writes (YHSKKS., p, 17), after quating the 
Skuo Wen*s entry that imn -is an insect, and that the 
character is composed witli lJ| Jou (usually rendered 
"a beasts footprints"), is a pictogtani: - It is not 
said ivhat lasectp but in the oracular scatcnccSp and on the 

ancient bronzes, the forma 1 vtc,, till depict A scorpion, 

^ hsieh, and are not ‘eo«i|)OS6d wiLh Jott*. On tha 
broiizea somistimcs written On the Stone Dmins 

firflt appears aa I , hanug lost its primitive Hhape. Tuan 

Yd-ts’al writefl (in hia edition of the Skuo TFr»X ’com- 
pOKcd with lij] a beost'a footprinta, for this insect's 
four feet (eic) resemble those of a beast,* which is all 
Iwsed on the later shape of the character, — an explana- 
tion very wide of the truth." So, then, Ijo has no doubts 
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« to What the deplete It i, ^^orpion; m,d 

h. m.,«t be dgl.t, the curvinf. tail especially 
betrays the v.ciom, little amehuid. 

ten theyaand, haviii^f no other meatus of'tt'ritinc^ 
Itself, borrowed a homophone to do so, as happened in so 
ttinny other caaea But here comes the difiicyIty, one that 
IS quietly ignored by the native scholars* There h im 
trace of any such word for scorpion a*s tm» or i„ the 
records of Chinese literature or the voeabulanas of any 
Misting dmieet The only p«Bible espJanation seems to 
^ that uwi, or probably nuin, represents an obsoUte word 
for a scorpion. This must, presumably, also bo tlie view 
of the author of the Chi^yokaku Ji ATwin 

This excellent authority, under the entry ® eh'ai. 

a scorpion, first cites several exampies alleged to^ early 
instances of that character. The first of th«e. frem the 
^ i *£, 13 a striking pictogratn, which I reproduce. 

1 |. <But there is no context in this or the CfioyM^ Ji 

^ suece^ing example. The pictogram may stand 
for tAai. but It might also tn* w«n,) 'fhe author then 
goes on to cite a number of otiier forms, the first of 

which is and oliserves timt this and the remaining 

examples were -^borrowed" to write K adding lhal 
have hero TB ^ h^i^g thih eh'^K the 

borrowing of a shape By tins, of counie, is meant the 
^rrewing oMhc character of a word with one sound, to 
write a word with another sound, but with th,. 

WJIIW. JeuM the .Japanese author must beUeva that unit 
had once the meaning of scorpion. 

T must not omit to mention another suggestion as to 

.. of fW. ol,o™,l„. .o^loUvolv 

« ““ T*i r»»L' 

=«tu iKo o,»u.„o. of tl.. „„,d JU ^ 
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wonders whetlier ,4J tta« n-nu not perhaps the origimil 
seriptioi) of tiio irord Afterirards written ^ And 

certainly- a ■' awartn of bees ” would be niwt apF^Piiate 
to suggest a very high nmnijer such as ten tfiouaand. 
But apart from the dtscreponcy of tlio rliyme, and of the 
tone-series, between and /an, which do not agice in 
eitlier point, it would be altiiost certain that n swarm 
would be flyinbolieally suggested by the triplication of the 
character, as so often dsewiiere in analogous cases. And 
a final, and it seems to rue a fatal, objection to this view, 
is the characteristk and vivid curling of the tail in the 
pictegrnm, which does not suit for the bee. but to those 
who have seen liow an angry scorjiion behaves, is 
tmnvistukable. 

There remains an element in the diameter, which is 
written in its Lesser Seal development, but in most 
of the variants shown in the earlier bronscs appearing as 
3^' ^ finally — , Lo ChSn-ytl seems to 

dispute thie os a separate coniponeut, but I cannot (juite 
concur with that view. Is it, I wonder, an attempt to 
represent the etirnj in the tail symiiolkally. and rattier 
supKirHuousIy ? At nuy ratOj. I can suggest no other 
explanation. 

The following interesting pnivmge is irarislated from 
a note in the Chwjoktkn Ji Kuit. under the character TJJ 
UWM. in illiistrution of a curvilinear vcmioii of a satisttAa 
found upon a Chiu esc tile of early Han date, It tJirows 
some, but not to myself enough, light on I he problem why 
the Buddhist symbols and atifniwsftAti should 

have been intrthiuced into Chinese writing as synonyms 
of the Word imii, ten thousand :— 

From a Han dynasty tile. Tlie ujciii of '7* ^ 
■T" ^ eA'iert imn, ' ixHterity in thousands and 

myriads, is thus written. Ihe formation of the character 
“ archaic (ij ch'i ku), and without doubt this [tile] 
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ipiist be a» object of the Western Han dynasty date 
[H;C. 206 to A.D. m 

“ In the / Ming I Tsi ^ ^ [published 

about A.II. 1151] we read: ’ the word in 

western lands (W -feJs /i** yit)* According to the llua I'ew 
(74ing I’vu " Sounds and Meanings of the 

Vatiinijjaka Sutra," ia not really the word 3^. In the 
second year of the regnal period ^ g ek’atuf $hou of 
the Great Ciiou dynasty [viz. ajj, 693, in the reign 
of the Empress M'u Hou], the aovcrcign designed this 
character [^3, placed it over the Ltiperiul Portal, ^ {g 
rtencA'%and declared its sound to be irun According 
to this explanation, ft seonis to be considered a Chinese 
character (fife Hb St J(il ft ^ gft However, 

[the same work] also quotes from the A^ao Tifnff Chmtn 
ft ». or Record of famous Ruddhtst Priests, the 
following passage; ' Of the four niles for translating, the 
second is to translate the sounds witimut translating 
the characters, for example, [thus here printed; if] 
simsffba is meant], in the ffiia I'en Chhtff ^ |g, 

A atamBakg Sutra. Ry this mctiiod, the word toct'r# is 
used to translate, but the etmeture of the character is 
still in Indian script (£tjIt#3S^ailla¥iaJSS 

^ my 

'"According to this explanation, we can tell that the 
character ft first appeors in the cliapter Siddba [of the 
$C S frttt syllnljary in twelve parts attributed 

to Brahma,'sec Eitol's Handbook of Jinddfti&yn, p. 126] 
We have been totd that Buddhism entered China about 
the end of the Ts’in and beginning of the llaii dynasties. 
Now, mi the evideuce of this tile, it is abundatitlv credible 
that at the height of the Han dynasty Buddhist works 
were already current But if so, then the Emproaa Wu 
also received this as an existing diaracter. The story 
that she i?ivented the symbol ft is altogether erroueoua. 
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liUter. niso written ” TIjus the aatliorof the Choyohtkf^ 
Ji Jfaii. 

From this last symlioU tlie mvasfU:^^ I suppose the 
vulgar scriptiou of H to be dettvod, 

^ These notes iuivo grown under my hand in such 
unexpected measure, that I can only hope they may not 
prove correspond ingty tedious to the reader. 
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THJE EIGHT IMMORTALS 
Br W', PERCE rAL YETTS 

of tbe beloved of CiiiDese arttsis it 

a venerable figure in ao attutide of profound reverie 
eiiowo as part of a wild and romantic scene of forest, 
crag, and torrent. Sometimes below his rocky hcmiitage 
there stretches a plain with far*ort' shadowy outlines of 
ordinary mortal habitations, of which the faint remoteness 
suggests tile gulf separating him from mundane cares and 
vanities. Looking at such a one, instinct tells ns tliat he 
feels, to use the words of Shelley, “as If his nature were 
resoK’ed into the surrounding universe, or as if the 
surroundiog universe were resolved into bis being," He 
belongs to a strange race, I'arioaaly named by Western 
xvritetB Fairies, Immortals, Genii, Rishi. And here may 
It be remarked in parenthesis that neither “ fairy ’’ nor 
“ immortal ** is a term that exactly fits them ; nor,‘indeed, 
does Arabic jinn or Sanskrit rMi. They are a race 
peculiarly Chinese and apart. Hence it would seem most 
appropriate to call them by their native name Asicn, now 
commonly written Itll , * pictogtam representing perfectly 
the essence of their eu1t~the primitive contact of man 
with Nature typified by tlic monntauis. Hai^n, therefore, 
they will be termed in these pages. 

The painter's motive in using this figure might be 
explained by desire to symbolbte the uutaroished thought 
and feeling of early TaoUm—something near akin to 
that passionate love of Nature instinctive in the Chinese 
mind. Per Imps he seeks thus to convey a bint of tlie 
emotion that inspires his brush; yet maybe he is cotuciou.s 
of no loftier purpose than to complete the Bchemc of 
composition. Whatever tlic reason, the frequent presence 
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of this figure in ktids'.'upe &$ an integral part of the 
picture is a charaetei-istic and significant feature of a form 
of art adjudged tlia highest achievement of the national 
genius. 

Now, while Imin may be depicted without petsomil 
attributes merely oa types of their kind, more often tiiey 
appear as endowed with definite individuality, Tiicj- ore 
made recognizable by some distinguishiug emblem (jwo 
35 ,R) iST peculiarity, so that the place of each in the 
legendary lore of Tagisiti cau ba identified. The number 
of ftsiew whose lives and espbitti are recorded in the 
standard works on the subject reaches a formidable total; 
but for the purposes of popular representatlou a com¬ 
paratively small throng of several score lias been selected 
by common u.%age.i Among tlieao latter the favourite and 
by far the most iibiqnitoua are the jMi /isien A fill, so 
well known to W estem students and collectors under the 
title of The Eight Immortals. The purpose iif this 
article is to give the generally accepted tradition sur¬ 
rounding this group of eight as oscmpliJied in the works 
of Chinese artists and craftsitLeu. To do so within tiic 
Space of a few pages it seems best to combino the writer’s 
notes upon a large number of objects of art with extraeta 
from some single widely known and represeutative book. 
Such A book is the ZieA /isum chuait Ji) f|lf (||, Its title 
is the same as that of a famous collection of short 
biographies attributed to the statesman, author, and 
magician Lin Hsiang * of the first ceotury RC. 

Slndj nf this wtitl SllfEdently enmerous Iraly in its rclBtiQ|:| tn 
Ctiine&Q has far mihy plauuitly wcupiefl iliu wnicr's leium 
haqr^ \Mist, falkefs is A fragnwnt of tho nsalrs, iniblEeation ot which 
iuu n( DMcisitj been [rastpened swmjt lo tho W»r, Tin, eiie«neli» of 
mUiUiry Rsrrico would hure rendDred reTilioji of oven this efaorl ertlcle 
tuipcuddo hat far the help of my friend Dr. Ljwjel eilte, who. Lhouijh 
fH.^ Wth slniilQr diffleuUieH. hes kimlly faued tin,e to mste mw. v 
vslcehle oorreclicii i. I vfinli elso to aoknowledgo icitchtednoss to 
■Mr. Ch-l ^ 351;, 

vrfth wbw aid NcvmQ nine in tha 

tniiiktioii of CliineM texU wilp. drwt uiiidff. 

* _\q, 
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Tba book tranalateJ hens was corapilec] by a Taoiat 
calkd aunu-eh'u 15 %. probably towards Uie end of tbo 
Yuan peri<^ (A.D. 1200-1368). Unlike ita older name- 
sioke it is illustrated, the Ofty-fiva kgie^t ^rhoss lives it 
eon tains being portrayed in a eorresponding number of 
woodcuts. Tbe (juality of the illustrations suggests that 
they, like the test, were derived from differeiit sources, 
for they ara of unequal merit. Soiaa show skill and 
imagination, while others ace poor nlfaira The text is 
carelessly put together; many passages tlint can bo traced 
to their origin are found to be misquoted or mutilated, 
and typographical errors are frequent Perhaps these are 
jiutScient reasons why it is not included among the 1,46+ 
works conipriaing the official canon jg ^ described by 
Wieger.^ What ia moat important for our purpose is the 
fact that this LifJt tisUn ckunn seams to have provided 
a sorb of handbook of Taoist mythology to which 
reproduce™ of aucli themes have turned for information, 
Its convenient aj/,a, small price, frequent editions, and 
many illustrations explain its popularity and wide 
circulation.' 

The names of The Eight Immortals, according to the 
generally accepted vcraioo, are as follows; Chung*li 
Cb'iiaii, Wo ETaien-ku, Chang Kuo, Lii Tung-piu, Han 
Wsiang Tzfl, Ts ao Kuo-chiu, Li T'ie1i*kuai. and Iah Ta'ai- 
ho. It should be mentioned, however, that one or two in 
the list are occasionally replaced by other /tsien. 

Just when the Eight came first to be grouped together 
seems to lie as great a mystery as the reason why these 
particular should have bean picked out for spedai 

honour. According to a passage quoted by Mayers, the 
tradition that establishes them os a definite unit is traceable 
to no higher antiquity than the Yuan period.* One of them. 

' TatsfiDM!, i. 

* A Eran<i]Alien by Ur. L^qy cf nearly all tbe flrtt cAifiiu Woa pqbliihecl 
iu tbe tluffumift f Atmiltlimam{ealt/nlfnf^|•t)iiaoiH, vol. V, Sft 4, 19 J 3 , 

’ CAi'ww AeatferV J/nitwt/, pt, il, Sa 33J, 
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Ts’wj Kuo-chiu, is said to have Hi-od as late as tlia Sting, 
On the other hand, it seems certnin that some group of 
pa Asi«w was rwognized at a much earlier date, for in the 
dictionary P-Un tzA lei pisn ff ^ 5^ gi there is mention 
of a Tang book entitled A fill fflf; and besides, the fonums 
■‘Eight Immortals of the Wiito Cup" fUt A ftil belong 
to the same period. It is a fact that single meinbcrs of 
the group w'ere painted as early as the T Ang—witness 
tlie masterly niutli century drawing of L(i Tutig-pin 
reproduced in the first volume of jlr# jlsiufteu, of which 
the authors remark that the date of the picture warrants 
the supposition that here we have an actual authentic 
portrait. At the present'day it is rare to find representa* 
tioas of our group that can be attributed bc^^ond doubt to 
a period earlier than the Ming; eeriainly I have never 
seen one. 


CHUSG-LI CH1\\X 

^ an 

This Asten is generally bearded and corpulent, aud is 
often showu half.naked. Artists do not as a rule attempt 
to reproduce all the curious pliysical features attributed 
to him in the following biography. He is to be recognized 
by his distinctive eiuhlem, a fan which may be one 
mode of feathers, as iu the a(^cumpaTlymg woodcut, or one 
roughly quadrangular wdth rounded ooruera and concave 
edges, made from the leaf of the fati-palm. The latter 
tjiTio of fan is often combined with a llj'-wliisk fixed to 
its distal end. Occasionally he appears with a two^idged 
sword, the pao pei of hie pupil Lu Tung-piu (eec p, 786). 

Biography from Zf</i Imtn chutm, i, 34 eeq.r_ 

Clmng-li Ch'liou was a native of Yen T'ai Sjg 
In later life he assumed the iiaine{niflip) of Chlieh ft. He 
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\\'m also known hy th& style (lul) of The Taoijft Hermit 
3Sf jSi ■and hy the p^jeudoiiyms TEie Philosopher 

V^ftfig-yiin)^ i and The Master YUn-fang 

t 

His father was one oE the small prineeliHga of the 
fierond rank and he ruled his fief from the town of 
Vitn-ohnng ® 

Tlie hirtli of this sage was aecoinpanied with strange 
phenomena in the almpe of rays of lights scores of feet in 
lengthy whereat all those in attendance w^ere tnucb amazed^ 

The babe had a high douie-like top to his head ]Jl j|jj , 
a iiiassiv^e brow Jg large ears 5 J$*«ltingatQd eyebrowBp 
deep^set eyes, a prominent nose a Bfiimre^shaped 

riiuuthp a large jaw% and lipa and cheeks the colour of 
cinnabar. His nipples were set far apartp and liis arma 
were as long os those of a three-ycar-old child,* 

> Noirtr To t'mig Fu ^ 1^ Jfft in SShoniL 

^ lnfiiaaCf!S uro nuunm^icp of diotinpii&h^ iti^ncast oxhibkinp Atnuigo 
abnurmulitici aI birtb. Thtf irtwaliirittM omliteil to Lno TjtO, far 
mato a fomiyklila liat, ObiiailAlj MvermJ o| ih^m rafet lo 
tbu Aged Apl^AlAhOO ho wlicsi born. Hfsbaik- WoA white; 

bii eompleiion jeUow t hki MiW long ^ ^ Hifs eye* and wide 
t|i 0 *' (jiniUblj ^ for ]g or gjj •' lii# oon had d duablo 

bricige, aiiihI eiAch ear ibmn oriiScea; be harl a line beard a Ijirood 
fnrcbtuul ; hie iLtjth luul ga|M IwtwreTt them : and hUmoath Wa^ square- 
«ha|jc<L Tlie Holes ef L£» feet were Inaeiibed with elnuii-tanip iJirw oa 
oaenml live on the otber, and the palm of etcb band had ten 

H H iC + iSt"" cAiiaai^ Ip 1 nt^rh Campaxie aUo 

tbe aecountof Lu Tung'pin (p. and tbin passaga froEii the book^Aai 
cAi ^ ■ “Li T'aj>p4> biul a dgnra like a tortoiRe an tbs 

sotes of htHi feet, Co tbe breawt of Conf dcidi ware ia^rilkod the alijirai:i«ni 
^ lit ifjt and on that of 2^kyfltnyni A SHaaiikn.*^ 

Tlia fact that scleral porallcbi ta the aboTe are to Vpo found among ibe 
Ijc^t PofnU of Beawt-y" A "f* jj possesiod by 

a Bnddha |ierlin|» poifita to an Indian indtienoe in thaHi Taoiat talc*. 
For iantiu^ce ; " A manKiva bmWp mum! and full oari 

thick and long It ^ I!? 5 a prominent noac ^ nmiH 

roaebing to thQ kneoi ^ ll@[ Rfi 4Pl band-tif feet, nml breafit marked 
irith Ineky ambleraa ^ |S ^ jpfHo Harloa, rcKoliKifutre 
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L>jiy tvnJ tiigJit he deTtr uttered a sound till he waa 
seven days old, when, springing to iiia feet, be eselainieti: 

“ My feet have wandered in the purple palace of tlje 
haian ' JJJ , 

My name is recorded in the capital of the Jude 
Emperor* ]5f" 

On reaching man s estate, lie was gireu command of an 
expeditioD sent by tbs Han Emperor againgt the Tibetans; 
but, having suffered defeat, he beoamo a fugitive riding 
alone through wild and mountainous cotmtrv. Lost in 
a dense forest, iic came upon a foreign priest with unkempt 
locks hanging over hia face and gannenta made of straw. 
The pRest led the way for several ff till they came within 
sight of a village, -This is the abode," he said, "of 
The Master Tung-hua jK ^ it who 1,^^ attained Tno.’ 
You can get a lodging here." Tlien, making a bow, he 
departed. Chnng-li Ch'itan did not venture to knock on 
a door for fear of startling the villagers, but after sonm 
time he heard someone say, " This must be due to the 
blabbing of that blue-eyed foreigner.” 


p. m U taight be »cll m «mark 

tb»i in Ofteiiiat leoEL^jihy the re/8« /.p«ldlr tn 

tbs 8.zn of thn iQWor ,«rt of tl^s I^innn, Th, ObifiisFa h*V* Ji p«v-rrb: 
tam hanging Uj thp thi>ultiEr*. n inwt ill ustrtsu* perscft, " 

^ Ifif eu fill ^ The 

^VaiKiol of CAiiiMp p, 4i 

* Thu iUlirome deilv iq tho pantliMn of Ubor TpnEiin. 

* fife )S w Jfi is ftn *i|irwaiexi often DocurriH^ in ihMB 

In^fibtBS. It fa also cswJ in Buddhiit tiwramrt, fw llttalqiiiei.t to 
t, “ost axnltpd Jiiano of iMiligbtolbniiint which coattitates BadUlia- 
howl. To quote LhujMg Tifi, » r-ie ii wlthont beginning and without 
rod, ftiHi bonee It fallows tlut ttioiic wfbo licoonte one witJt Too atuiiii 
immortal ty. in other woH. l,«on,o Thl. b «« ^ i auC" 

?.rt ZS".:',!!” "“"‘if 1' “ >*“ 

the distingnhhcd alnotognw hare tieal’t wiib 

i^na^era, Waiter*, Leggo, B, a. and f* Giles, Balfour Parker ami 
I)e GrooL. Ta indicate the elusive nutqto of J'ae it U nunirlnm 1,1 
iinotc tbe waibhoown wants aitribateiJ to j;*n fta hiuiKlf- ■■Tfion? 
who knew aliont Itdn act a,.ak, tho,e wha apeak ai^ut 
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IhetE tliere appeared txix Aged man, elad in \Thite deer¬ 
skins and leatiing upon a blacfctliorn eutf; wlio Addressed 
him ill a laud voice. ‘'Arc yon not the Han General 
Lbung-1 1 Cli'tian ?*' cried he, *'iind why have you not 
round a lodging with the foreign priest fHeAring these 
words Lbungdi ChiLan was amazeih and recognised tliat 
this no ordiimry iiiAn+ He reflected that having 
made hi^ escape from deadly perils (lit. from the bin; of 
tigers And wolves ^ now was the time to direct 

his thatight^ to the tiiyaieries of itammtality (lit* ideas of 
tiie ttiiin * ntid crane - 

mSt)* 

* Thlif tahvloan bird &S€m§ to bo 3 ntflrdlikii^bfe witli Lbo 

^, ilKiith in iJictnr^ ajld Uturatoro- It CiHnbineA lLq phyf^icul cJianatiter- 
Htic* *1 the pbcjuunit nad jMcwk, Tbo \a Du^wcL^ted ia TnOtil: Ions 
w ith ideas of iiumortality. U Ogur&s nmaag tiio ntin ne of tlio tuypitf-rlout* 
fiiiry ItUMn Ihi Wonir Mu g ^ aud *aim itceouiiln de^ib« &h 
bormiding tier i],ppn)aob to UiO EmjMmr VVu Tl of the Had 
iR ffll Wi ^hsn brought him tliegift of w-veo magi* t»acbeft 01 

imtnoirtnlity.—PotlllDdr ^4//N:^^|i pp. SlU. Set iiIho 

H. A. Gilw, AdivrMn'ci Arnica, i, p. S Moi Fo ^ jgp diio of 

the wrietl up u> bMron on ibo luck of t. iuun.—lM ^fiVit 

cAiiHn* Ih p- JUr 

* Hcgardwl a* tho irntriurch jmioug liirdSf Tor nceor^liog Id popnlar 

tmilitlon it Hvijs to o riibutoo^ It 18 oot AoriiritEng^ iliorefore, tbjit 

too uraoc 15 fldweiiLtoil iriiti 4«iei«p Aikd congtAntly luiikoe jb? Ap|>eftrAneo 

In pichiFOi wiib TooUt motHtfb lnciee*h it t* often tellwJ jyf 

Tung Wau^ Hung ^ ^ ^ Utvd tho t!o<l of l4>ngovity ^ ^ 
nro Boldom jjortrayed without ono in HtteiiduoLMi; ami h fr«qaent theaio 
in Wang TzA^h^iao 2 ^ |§ beipg CAnried boAvoawutde upon ihv 
buck of A white orono, Bix aIso Laii Ta^aI-Iio (p. Ferlinp^ tht 

cuiiimoiiKsb represonLAtKan of tho erniio in tb& cLis.ii of picture wc ar^i 
conaidEnug Rhowo the bird fioldiag iu its boAh a toI or tally :||^^ A?, for 
oXAmple^ it dort in tiio ACcUmpimyl ng woodent of Chung-li Ch*QAfi. 
Sueb ft eomynAtion Is nsuAlly ^liscdhed by the pbrajio fi 3® E 
wLkli muani " Ht?ftVfiii lengtheiu ihe m\mn of Ido ', An eipEniMotTof 
how It eoTuei to buTu this uiMuiug invohcu Aeroral cla^igiottl nlltc^iunii 
lo tliD dost pLiiM A <!nine UIAV lio tvgunled ns R>^'nobymous w ltJi he»rfii 
on acr^ount of thJ^ pAt^ge in tbr ^ i la ft A 

^ \S\ ^ Thdu the idpA of Ifiugerjty oupte^ iNi by S derived 

[wrily from thp nruGiiu-cof t)»»diflmcitiT' imelf, und (urtly froin a mtIJ. 
kuawn «niin1ot« illu,tr»tj ng the t rtdtrMs 1 i fv of Arfr q. Tkii'litile tn k |]«!( 
MVenil rArititkn,, ht|( iIid one in tliO C*k« qA'/A thi 
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And 30 his heart returned to tlie eontomplation of Tao. 

1 ■ + j .1 j, ^ of transeendiDs riiortol 

limitations from tiie old Timn. who thereupon imparted to 

him uot only an mfailible magic procesa for ottaiiiinir 
ongevity, but aJso the degree of heat required to produce 
the ■■ Philosopher’s Stone " ^ a„d the Green > 

method of sword-play* As Chung-li-Cb'iian vras about 
to depart, having taken leave of the old man. lie turned 

round for a last look at the village, and lo J it had 
vanished, 

^ Rfi -Bt A. iind received from him & pinch of the Great 

.lonad * * a fire charm, and some of the epiritual 
drug of immortality ^ fl-. 

f aneiflflt men mst together, ind 

Mknd a the« hew old thv w,«. On. replied - *ilj, 

m co««t.^g ^0 Let thia I rfg reme.„b.r, th.t m „:v h*d 

Jntie* te J*rfgrm und« the dirwtioii ef p-ag Ku 4 * 

^ing wtjnorfletl in the erwtioM of tho TTorlrf ^ w leaJ 

S'e. 5,Wh ‘‘^iJlher^ '.Eo^tKh* 

aTi,T.r •>-" IX "J xi;: 

IXf “• “’■'■• ‘“"I -I" ■ • Mv 

r »f. on. of the S@ W . end thniw the 

0 m, «irr, 2 S..l»mnturel Creat.r^ 

hrmv^n PI k ^ witBTn qriiyJnmt of thft imtllt of 

^ Ts; it h« ««g Ml«loehsa aignifimu.*^ 

wo-'^g^^ AWxhnL jl^ itiU iornitt uart of *¥eri-'Tjifiiisi- mi. ■ ■■ » 
m ^ Mgicino T'M Httnr*ehinff 

A oi^EiQfigD^^icai term alluding to tlw coa^ijtaoti *ti -t,- 
Wqw tho arolntinii nf -5iV l T m ojie, 

r.™.. ixxxx “:j^’,rx"“rsr.' 
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Cliung-l, ai Han wnnderod about in haphiuard fashion 
t.ll be tha State of Lu ^ and dwdt for a while 

111 the city of Tsou Bj;. loiter on he retired to the K'unir, 
Mountains.! and tcwk up hJs abode on the 
Red-^ld ^ ^ the Four Grty-heada* 

B bS had lived. There he found a jade casket containing 
the arcana of Taoism, and. having attained hsienship 
departed this world. ^ 


HO HSIEN%KU 

Jill is 

Ho Hsieu-ku is shown as a comely girl sometimes dressed 
in elaborate robes, but more often wearing over a simple 
garment the leafy cape and skirt affected by the hiim, 
A large ladle gf is her reoognisted emblenj. Its bowl 
niade gf \mmhoo ^.^askeUvorfc, h often filJed with several 
objects associated witJi Taoist ioiuiortality, e.g., the niamc 
fungus^ Jg ^ „,d peach ^ sprigs of bamboo and 


* In SbdhtDTia. F.mouj u tho l-irth-plMc ot ConfucCu-,. 

* "In Iumsu],."_(ii|«, /Jirt,. sn. tW. 

•Tl.». mat uU,.ll«., .blm j„ cii.... I... 

^au, l-,tan.»l aanip*. ,S« Bret^hne.dirr, 

.Wn Chri. Hr R.4 S.. vqL ixv, p. 40. mi^ vol. s*i,, p. am., n, 

^acl.««|*„d ,0^ aattened erii-mltl™ with «allo™l 

vdgM. It is pnilubly largely of the rwistonco l(a wood.Hke 

»^t«n«on%r* to deciijr that it has I wen adopted h theemhirm ™r 
of loimortniity. TJj^re nro rwmds of i ts sopernamral qaaiiy« 
rw^i«d « esdyas the thin! wntorj b.c. fs*o Chavaone*, 
.Vim. U,M. sol. H, p, i^fi j, the pmtnt day jt is »]d W 

natiro ■potliecaoss lu a dniff cnpabls of ptoloo^n;^ Ufe. 

Any r^rrsentaiicm of ilio nisgio peach it a covert allusion to that 
^ipswtioal %«„, «*i Wang ilu. ihe (^een of Tsoiat Fairvknd 
a™ note, p. ,Among Ute wonders of liiu- moutitain dooMift tm tho 
tree that Iwrtr hut Once In 3 ,WKI >«« poaches the tMtOof whlcii evo 
iminiirtftlttVs * 
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oE piqe‘; and llow^rs of tlie oarclssus^ ^ 'fllj "?£< The 
pbce of the ladle may I« taken Ly the more picturesque 
loQg.eiuIked lotus bloom; and sometimes she holds just 
a fly-whisk or the bosket of wild fruit and herbs gathered 
for her mother. * 


Biography from Lith hsien ii, 32, 33 ;_ 


Ho Ksieu-ku was the daughter of Ho T ai S . of 

the town of Tseng.clv‘cng IB J^, in the prefecture of 
Canton. 


At birth she liad sis long hairs on the ci-own of imr 
head. When she was about 14 or 15 a divjue personage 
appeared to her in a drentii and iustructed lier 
to eat powdered mica* p i,i order that lier i»dy 

might become ctlierealised and immune fiom death 

^ ^ ^ 5E. So siie swallowed it, and also vowed 

to retujiin a virdn, 

L*p ill 11 and down dak she used to flit jciat like 
a creature with wings. Every day at dawn she sallied 
forth, to return at dusk, bringing back mountain fruits 
she bad galheted for her mother. 

Loter on by slow degrees she gave up taking ordinary 


’ Ifemboanwt pino, t*ias overgreta. tta embtenu of loortvlty. 

'IT'?.* j.? ■'s r” 

.InL^ "'“J" I’'’™ bet^Md Ih* 

»lcbamj of Chiai.nd tiio Wml Tile, n mintr^t oftco cenfuiHl with 

‘•’r ’"‘““s’ «.i 

^,1 I .r, T' * “y»torio«5 of v,atb 

oDd |,j tbe Apotbanuy in OrfJindrr tc tht RngJlul, ftevil 

^ btionalpip. Tinat»ta mb often 
radn^ “rdlDJirif diet of cftilg. Sonia llTnd unity 

r«la^ lh0|r f«Hi till thay dk of afrvoUod. So odincmted j, thS 
oondluoft tUt tbn.rbodieiofwrdMth Ucotna mumniiflod, imd tbu* iLj 
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I he Empress Wu i ^ dispatched a messenger to 
suinmon her to attend at the palace, hut on the wav 
thither slie disappeared.* 

In the c/ti«j lung period (about A.p. 707) she ascetided 
on high in broad daylight,^ and 1>ecaine a Aair?! g ^ 111 ) 

In the ninth year of the t'ien pan period (A.D, 750) 
Ho Hsien-kii reappeared, standing amidst rainbow clouds 
over a shrine dedicated to Ma Kn Ji Again, in the 
M h period (aljout A.p. 772) she appeared m the flesh on 
the Hsiao-sliiii Tower at Canton. 


do aetonUT attain a kiml of eorpomal Panlcnlurt of e)ii* 

to w fontld in ao article by tho TTpitnr 

‘ The notorious woman wiio, through tliai»swyfoo of an cxirMtilinarv 

E>«r«uuiiiity and a genius for ititdKue, »« from obsmiritr to l«coinc tlfx 
wprenm ratsr of China ihiritig t|i« Intter Juirl oi {he ^rstllh oeaturv. 
^aiayera^'tKJt Jfcttcfrrs .VrinNof, |4, i, So. ti42t and l3He^ fliojf. 

® l.e. Ho Hsieu.|c4 elqrical the ouvor. Clilneso tegend afKHiud^ In 
M4itariw»of BiimmonsGs to Court being ssnt lo liermlt sBg« and others 
who ImmI cut ^« 1 ]ucJt «4 oil fram WOrlilly affairs. The recipisiHa. Iiarr 
almnst invariayy shnwtt aemuMtOnb coBtetapt for mundano hottoors l.v 
refusing to oomtily, and Imperial curiosity as to their reputed y isdom or 
lifiWerRqt Inapc Iw rclDiupcd unsmC lilicJ. 

* The ^tnal period of the day or night when emanrii^ation fron. 
oariby ties takes phwo ami Uie tiual stage in l™«ing a Ds.Va i. 
oomplclcrl IS Mcsidered in Taoist loro to ha,o a lirtcntiioing Inilnener 
ui«n the subsequent career of tbs A*,Vn. See, lor eiample, the foliowing 
[•luingu from iho CJti ^11 111/ ^ : " Wbnn |after lisath) the 

body remaiuH like that of a living man. the condition is iJwt of relt-ase 
from thn fl«ti. »A,A cAi,* P fj| ; when tbs legs do not become 
discoloured nor the skin wriokted—that hi s/ji'A cJli'cA ; wj„n the rveii 
reioain bright and UllSunhen, In no ree|iCct lUfUiring from riiose' of 

n Iiviag tOAa—tlifkt fit §hiA : wh-^si nwnuiCLlfltlOtl fallon-a _thlii 

in : wlivrt Lha t.'anrto Tftnbli<» hetmil Ei encaffiiwas hail whun 

l Eifr bmir inlli off tho Dicirtftl body MOm ito l;]eAifiti>_^Kitli pf iht^ 

fttn? p4iA tAirA. Most j^rJect Ea tlio UiPt takes plnct in hn^d 

lint |p 9 .^ ixnm»laie la the reibaii? tliRt -Oticurj it itiUlaj^itt, 

It taJt« jilflw ftt tbrn or RI dusk, then tk< peraons eeneern^ 
to p t«rnefttripl nt«de^' (i,e. they trill pipi ™e|, tho 
|ianuELR«, hut renuitna heiinu ot tUfl kiitn Ou uxir^n much m the K^an-lun 
Mountnins ^ the Islia „f , 1 ,^ nje,,. ■= liij 
aSacrptl HilEi Tt. m 
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CHASG KUO 

^ % 

This luccnber of the group is easily recogaioed by iiiM 
}MU} pti, A eui'ioas object which to Western eyes rcscuibles 
s diminutive golfer's Iwig contAiuirig two clubs. Aetunllv 
it is A kind of musical iustruiuent called a “ fbh-druiu ” 
M ^1 composed of a cylinder, often of baudxx), over one 
end of wiiicii is stietclicd a piece of prcpnrei] fish or snake 
skin. What look like two projecting golf clubs arc the 
ends of long slips of bamboo used as castanets. They may 
be carried iu bis liaud. Another attribute, distiuctivo 
of this /isiet*, is the whito donkey upon whose back lie 
rides. The association esistiiig Ijotwceu tiro two is so 
close that frequently when Cbang Kuo is represented 
unmountod ^his ass presumably being tucked away in hts 
cap'box), a miniature image of the oninial may Le seen 
ainid a curling wreath of vapour emitted from’ the opeu 
end of his drum, or from the nioiuii of the calnbasb that 
fomis part of the outfit of every /ieie?j. 


Biography from LUh lutim ch^t&n, ii. US se-p;— 

Chang Kuo lived the life of n hermit on Mount 
Cliung-tiao ►t* lU in H6ng Chou ^ U and used to 
wander, to and fro, between the Kiver Fen * Aiid tbe 
Chin * § territoiy. 

He acquired the magic art of prolonging life ^ 
^ 15. It was Lis custom to ride a white nsa, travelling 
teas of thousands of ft a da 3 '. Whenever be stopped to 
rest, he folded his donkey up, when it was no thicker 
than paper, and slipped it into his cap-box. Thou as soon 

♦ ODrre$|VDCiittng to p*rt of the modern [)r«f«tare of To-t*tin(' Fu 

A JIJ, if] 

* TlMi fihiutf river of 

• A sioto, which ooued i« oiiai. stmt the middle of the GfUi centurv 
ar tempri«mg Iisrti of the moderti proi iniies of fihatiiii, Hnnen, mhI 
ttilnll. It it etlll liB«| ee B liletBry neme for tlhonfi 



CHANG KUO 
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as be TiVi^hed to lide agnm he squirted mntor from his 
month over it. and timusloroied it Imck into a clookey. 

The Eitipt-rorn T*ai Tsung ^ (a-O. 627-*9) atid 
Kao Tsong ^ ( a.d, 650-S3) of the 'l'*aiig sumuioiied 
him to Court, but be refused to go.' The Empress Wh * 
also sent for him to leave hb nioutitain retreat, hut im 
feignwi death iu front of the Tu-ntl Shrine iTi ^ 

Tiie scAfion then ijeing blazing fiot. in a verj- short u hile 
his body gave forth the odour of putrefactron nud begot 
iivornw. whereupon the Empress was couvinced bhat\e 
was really dead. Subsequently someone saw him again 
on the Heng Chou mountain. 

In the tivfliity-third year of the jt'ni yiktn period 
(A. 1 ). 735) the Eiuiwror Ming Huang* (Jj § commissioned 
a eunuch secretary, by name Fei Wu ^ to ride post 
haste to Heng Cliou to fetch him. Cliang Kuo went to 
the Eaateni Cnpila!,* where i^e was installed in the 
Chi-hsicn Palace ^ K and treated with all possible 
courtesy and resiject. The Enipemr plied him ivilli 
questions about the fmen, but he gave no repJy. 

He ^va5 ail adept at regulating the breath ‘ 

^ not*a p. TSJ?, 

^ BcbJ Uf3|«4 p, 7^KJ. 

' Siith Emperer of the T'ong dnniitv, dnrin^ tchose from 712 
to 750 tlient B^iifhI maiij cl»rutera fuftioii* in Cfalaow hiatutr. 
At Hmt a beneJieciti mler sntl (mtron CKf ftrt* and titenlare. Inter be 
ueglBctHl iillinr* of atntc m iodolBe i» illsniiMitJoii. becoming a men: 
loot in thft linauLi nE his COlE^PuhiziAff 

* leO jTUlg iS ]ij^^ ibv iDfHicrii Ho-DJilt Fu iPf jft 

► exQrfnta* f^rnn an imr^orlKiit pmrt nl the phytLenl traininir 

roUdWKl by TflDiiitft ill ilieir qu«t fot kugtrTlty. Aa to tlie 

hy A Ijbort Aiti ik^OcI if ho cortiUnly bora in hia poTBon tMtimuny 

to tlinlf n^mtry, they oonrtiitin & 5«rio# of donp iiuipirutioeipi 
witli periods liuHn^ ifhLdh the nir \% IioIeI in Hie Tho old TfloEsl 

cxplAinGd boif tho air folEpwcil a rouui compel ifing the Qntira nirtruSt nf 
Uni Wy, Th<? ]4:acLie« of no^^ilating thn IrcixtH i*, Ciif pguntn, not 
p«cnUaf tEi the cult of Tm, nod it ttmy limve Ij^n borroircd frcni 
Bttddhunn, <if Ht Any mw from InduL For a ouCc an this ^nhy^i 
mntAkning raforance^ to Hmidliwt lit^mnre, w K. F. Johostan 
Jluddhi^t Chtmt, p(x S-li3-U. 
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and £or Jays t^jgetli^r woutil go wiLhout IockI, J rink in g 
rr&<|ijent potions of wine* Tho Emperor having Iwstowtsl 
upon him SDine wine, he declined "" Your c^ervuut 

i& able to drink no more than two pints, hot be bus 
A disiciple wlio can manage ten.” iling Huang was 
pleased aud gave orders for liini to ho sunitnoned. All 
of a $ud(leri a sum]I 'rooist priest ^ ± flew down from 
the-roof of the palaee. Aged about 15 or 16, he had 
a handsoine foee and au engagiug personality. The 
Emperor having ordered liim to be seated, Chang Kao 
protested, '' My diseiple Bbould remaizi standi tig wliile in 
attendance upon Your ilajesty*” This pleased the 
Emperor still more, and he presented some wune to the 
disciple, who managed to drink off a small fotir* ^ of it. 
Chang Kno then called a haU, eiclaimiiig, " Pray give him 
no more, or it will exceed his limit/" Nevertheleas, Ming 
Huang insisted upon presenting Iniu with niore, the 
result being that he became drunk, and the wine welled 
up out through the crown of his head, dislodging his cap, 
which fell to the ground. Instahtly he wjis transfonned 
into a golden wiae-cup. The Emperor aiid the imperial 
COdCubinea alike were auia^ed and amused to see the 
Taoist disappenr and nothing left in hia place but a golden 
cup. On examiiaatini] it proved to be one l>eloijgmg to 
the Cbi^hsieti Palace, and just capable of holding a single 
tmi of wirier 

The Emperor addressed Kao Li-sbib * ij saying; 

^ The is b m^nre 10 picU. 

^ Tbia na^gicAJ porfonnunce an tbfi \mrt o^ qor Anen yfi^s 
Inteiidail tn hmvq qit ullf^aria^ stg'cii^wic«, jimJ ta prore ttmti Ka 
Tfflji tnciful DisQiig^h to Sitn»clf m lii& ■aeranmynjf*. CoDSidurcii 

in the hghtoi hin bihalout hiitorj li lug^u an iatamiitng fsktura ct 
tha Tm^Mt celt. 

^ Chief of this p&lftea auniitiha. IJq iru i^ivsn the por§t of lYima 
Minifrt4'r hj^ the dUqati|t«i mnniirdk. Kao Li-^ih ^ppeArft iS ftvipeatiy 
in )j|cL«rlKl ait els be dcnea in hiiitndjctd anwdota. He wm Uig bli^h 
qflitlnl *rhOEii the Emimror camppelied to go tlowu on hit knee? Jin[l pEill 
i-he hootm off Li T*Ai'po< after the poet l34ul tidighted the Court wiUi 
mma trrrHa pennetS in ei of inepktitiiia. be it vtut who, 
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• I have Ijti^ard it said that be who can drink aconite^ 
\dthGut auffisring liariu is a marvelIona being* Since the 
weather now is cold, let Clmng Kuo have some in his 
wine,” Tiicy did so, and Laving drunk three lots Iviio 
collapsed, exclaiming. " This wine is not good." He then 
lay down to sleep. Prewntly his teeth were observed to 
grow black and to recede into the gums; wliereupn 
he looked round, and, taking a jn-i* In ® from one of 
tlie bystandera, Ije knocked thcia out and wrapped them 
up In bis girdle. Then he brought out aome ointment 
which be rubbed iii>oii his guroa. nod slowly a new set of 
teeth appeared as white ond glistening ae jade. 

Whilst the Einpetor was hoatiug at Hsien-yaog» 
^ 5^ he killcii a large deer, and was about to tell bis 
ebivf steward to have it cooked, when Chang Kiio sahl: 

*' This is a aupcmfttuval lUj deer; it is fully a thousand 
year's old. Long ago io the fifth year of tiie period 
K/iOtt (B.C. 118). during the reign of the Han Emperor 
Wti,* 1 was with the imperial retinae wheu they were 
ht ths tiTOB ef Uie ninpsror* dowhtfolt. Ii«l H>® lot oMignod him of 

itmajfUiigtUotomopsboiuHy ami chicnmt'or’ol coocubino. \*oe Ku«-1ni. 

> s- iaVritien, here ift error for . , 

< The teal hiilorr nmJ •ismilioiti™ of ibis object temama shroudo in 
mVbterv. The known MpresOiitalion* of the IIT* »“ 

toall eJjquflituotl mib Chinwe art o« to te louod in pointings of (bn 
T'wig prtiocL 111 niodem tiineii ih*jH-i hos l-eenaseil os o gift m wke ■ 
of E^wiJl, conrojrirg tile wiili thst (be moy w*li» bis 

d l*rOf««lr H. A. Oik* OQn»W*t* lbo( tW js^i woo 

a, klnil Of blniit *wonl (CAirtiW PitloHal Art. p. 151H A<l«t*ona i.inm. 
vei. i. pp. 330. 331, 33S). Dr. ha* wnttea o eomprohenwio 

,nwm- of be auhjert p. 335 Msp). snd ioggrtw (bot m*> 

I,.VP ^wn out of one of the early omblmasnl ebe Cbou 
in (he^miingit was S symbol of li Sbr, 1 

Of the Z»iu.i aiipesring in plate Istih o l>r, l^ufer 
it* handle dooor*t«l with lbs emblems of our “ 1 

the Pbleet Ilesoribed by (ho satbpr - - (bo ^riBuiol to« 

*nn.lv no other tbon (bo " fi*b4rotn Jif * 

■ A At*n d(y in lf« ptefertureoi Hsi-an hu ® 
the einjiire ui>aer dm T-sng, and ne* (be oapiial of bhou.i, 

* KoUiouily oroduIon* oml ewily imrio»«l upon , 

A t«u sporiwwu, be enlargcl iho Sboug.bn Iluaung 

Park, which bml boon tegun in the tbinl centuTJ' aa 
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hupting ip the Shppg-Iip Park ±^. Wc caught this 
tlet-r uiid let it go ugain." The Emperor remarked: " Deer 
are plentLfql, oud it was a long while ago. How could it 
possibly have sun-ived such a loug succession of at^es T' 
Chang Kuo replied, "At the time when Wu Ti hwl the 
deer released he caused an iascribed bronze plate to U 
attached to the base gf its left atitler," Theroupou np 
esamioation of the deer was ordered ; and, indeed, it did 
liAva a bronze plate, more tliaa two indies long, only the 
characters had become obliterated. 

The Emperor inquired of Yeh Fa-sban* ^ ^ 

whether be knew who Chang Ktio was. ■' I do know," he 
replied. " but death might be tlie penalty of my telling, 
therefore I dare not apeak. If Your ^lajesty is willing to 
protect me (by pleading on my behalf) with vonr cap 
doded and your feet hared.* then I will venture to tell 
you,” The Emperor liavitig consented, hVshnn said, "At 
the time when cosmos naa being evolved from chaos, the 
spiritual esacuce of a white bat , . .": the sentence was 
broken olf untuiished. for blood gushed from his seven 
channels of sense, and he fell prostrate upon the ground. 
The Eiupcnor hurried to Chang Kuos abode, where he 
removed his cap and bared his feet, and declared that he 
liituself u'as the one to blame. Chang Kuo calmly replied; 
" 'I’hat young fellow talks tw much. If I allowed liim to 
go without punishment, ] fear he might divulge the secret 
ol the timvor«e/' The Etiiperor h&ving ikgam and again 
implored forgiveness, CJiang Koo squirted water fmm his 

mouth over the face ol Fa-ahim, who forthwith eame to 
life again. 


After that the Emperor treated Chang Kuo with still 
greater honour, and decreed that his portrait should he 

! ™ l-'SvV tvarenitctl by thi^ 

i^eJr«t ImiKwtant oeaiios th. bair ,l,oeW ]«»« 

«t »»«««. C[. «I„ PL 11. ,, 310*,,1 



k 


; 
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placed ill Iho Cfii-haieii Palace, He nliso ci>uferred upon 
liim the title Manter of Taoiat M3’steries jg ^ ^ 

Bat Cliatig Kuo repeatedly submitted timt lie vcm old and 
in failing health, nnd at Jeagth ids prayera led to his 
being acut hack to Heiig Chou. 

At the begiriuing of tlio Pic» pao period <al»iit 
A,l>. 742) ifing Huniig sent a messenger to surmnon him 
to the capital again, but immediately' on receiving the 
news he died. His dLsciplea buried bim. Subsequently, 
when tlie coffin was opened it was found to he quite 
BiuptyJ 

^ The Eniperor had a shrine built, called the Ch'i-hsia 
Kuan ^ SffUtin which votive offerings wore made in 
Jiis ho'nour. 


Lt: TLTXG'PIS 




The Patriarch of Hsien f||| jjfl, Uat known as L(J Tong- 
pin, is represented a dignided elderly man generally clothed 
in the dress worn by llie acholarlj' class. Mis emblem is 
the magic two-edged sword which ho carries in Ida 
hand or slimg on his back. He is the literary member of 
outgroup; and, wliile in some localities regarded os the 
jiatron saint of jugglers and magicians,^ he is more widely 
looked upon by barUrs as their special protector.* In the 
hist capacity he is called in Peking the Patriarch Lo* 
St 81' So far os niy observation goes this hsi^n occupies 
the place of chief iniporiance and popularity among The 
Eight lioniortala. Mu is portrayed more frequently than 
any other single tuetnber of the group; and, in addition 


‘ Ctmng Kud beiHg imiaertiil, llDatJi of eours« wjiB msTtiy ftl^ncd ns 
a Bubterfugu fgj retumJh^ to Court. 

* ttrutke, j>. ftS, 

» S«e hotiroot. Im Annw/iu a vel. i, p. Uo. fot 

liicenialEns^ reniBrk* oa this ■nlifoct. 

* <irube, loc. sjit 
JKA 81 IQIfl. 
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to iDGumeraWe notlqeji of him to bo found in genemi 
Taoist literature, there are at least two lame works 
entirely devoted to Lis life and doings, ShTincs iq hfs 
hopour are to l« found all over Chinas stetepient that 
does not apply to any of the other seven. 

Biography from Lith haien e/ifwin, if, 22 seij.:_ 

Lii len g whose literary name (<ji7> was Tun^. 
pin, lived under the 'rang dynasty, and was a native of 
the town of ,1c ^ IS. in the prefecture of 

Pu-choQ fffi He was also called f/iao) Shuii- 

y«n£ fifi IS- 

At the momeiit when his mother gave ],im birth an 
unearthly perfume pervaded the house, and stiafns of 
celestial music were wafted from the sky, and a white 
crane from heaven Hew down between the curtains of her 
bed and was seep no more. Even when a newly-born 
infant hia frame was strong as metal, and hie muscles Iiard 
«s Tlie crown of Lis head formed a high dome 

resembling a crane’s; his back was arehed like that of 
a tortoise; his eyes were as brilliant ae those of a pLo-nix; 
and his eyebrowa exteiideiJ on either side to meet the 
hnir round the temples * 

While still ft child ho was very ijujck nt learning, being 
able to memorise thousands of lines a day. Hia lanrms^ 
was fluent and couched in elftsaical terms. In height 
It. » in., he resembled Chang Tstt-faiig ^ ^ .T- ^ 

At the age of 20 he had not yet taken unto himself a wife> 

' U\ Sliiinii. 

’ Cf. the fotiowin^' froto rf,™ sAi flr « Jft < - <ri„ n., ■ . 

„,?i J 

>9 cbeek-Lmii^ w^ra bi^h nm\ (hTomititini JflJ JJj qp ^ 

Jr r„cW ' algU ef 

tho world and teeamo a Taoiflt |m (;«« »*■ Lh renoqncEd 

The cnwoniary a^ for men to get inarrled briiig j ff. 
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Thp Patriareh Mn ^ saw him at the bcgiuDitig of 
bis career, when be Traa still in swaddling'Clotbes, and 
exclaimed; ' Hia bodily fmnio is that of tiq ordinary 
mortal, Eccentric iu ebaracter, be will hold aloof from 
worldly airairs; w'hatcvor hovel hs happens npoo be 
will nmke it his home; whenever ho sees a goblet of wine 
be will partake of it. JIark well my ivorda," 

By-aiid-by Tung-pin wandered to the Lu Kange’ 
till anti there mot by cliuice the Taoist adept 
Hiio-liing ifi ^ Jt A, who instructed him iti 
supernatural invisibility by the magic sword method 
« ^ ii «t| 

During the Aiii ch^a^tg period (a.i>. 841-(3) of the 
T'aiig ho went up twice for tiie third or doctor’a degree, 
but failed. At that time be was years of age. 

Once having wandered into a tavern at CJi'ang-an * 
i< he watched n Taoist prieat 3^ dressed in 
a black cap and white gown, scribbling without apparent 
edbrt the following stauKJV upon the wall: _ 

“ TFT!<;ijei'()r / KviUd rta! / prttsp a cup of wim, 

Oliiviuu« 0/ att r/ae rn thit greiU C(i}iihU, 

So vaat tire heavmt. «iid eurtfi thui I reiuttin unknown, 
Aft oftf mun wandering by himself amonif ?)ta'tiA*tTiii.“ 

Impressed and attracted by bis strange appearance 
nrid extreme old age, os well as by the grace and 
spontaneity of Ida poem, Tuiig-pin made him a bow and 
inquired his name. The old Taoiat replied; "I am Tlie 
Master ^ ilQ-faiig (ttlios Cbung-li Cb'iian, and my 
home is upon the Crane Ridge 15 of the Chluig^uan 
^ iff Mountaitia Can you accompany mo in my 
wanderings t " 

' Sto Bio^, Hid,, Xa. )4Sa, 

* Thew inouiitAint atvcloae to the Tmity Port of Kinhiana 

OD the Viifigtsfs, 

■ At thmi lime tin? cniHtal of Chiruu 
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Without ^ctua1ly agretiup to tijift projKisal, Tuiig-piu 
put up at the aamt irm lyitli YUii^futig. Xovr, whild 
thft latter was with hia own hands attending to tho 
oooking of a meal, I'ung-pin, reclining cji a piUow, soon 
became oblivions of his aurroundingE and fell into n deep 
sleep. 1 ffc dreamt he went up to the capital as a candidate 
at the trienniai examination and paased at tiie top of the 
list. Starting his career as a junior sedretnry to one of 
the Boards, lie tapidiy gained promotion to tlm CenEomte 
and tJio Haii-Iin College, and evcntuall 3 '- reached the 
position of Privy Couuciilor, having occupied in tlie 
courfle of hm unbroken success all ilie most souglit-aftcr 
and important official posts. Twice he was mailed, and 
iwth wives belonged to families of wealth and position, 
Cliildrcn were Ixint to him ; and he witnessed his tons 


take to theidselvea wives, and his daughters leave tho 
paternal roof for tlieir luisband'a homes. And all tlmsc 
inultitudiuous crents had happened Ijefore he readied the 
age of 40. Next he found iiimsolf Prime Minister fur 
the space of ten yeara, wielding immense power, and it 
corrupted hiui. UTiea suddenly, witliout warning, he was 
accused of a grave crime. His homo and all his posaessiuns 
were confiscated, and his wife and childrcii separated. 
He himself, a sulitary ontcASt, wanderitig tuwards his 
place of Itfinishuiciit beyond the mountains, found his 
liorse brought to a staudstill in u srow-stonn, and no 
longer able to continue the jtiumoi'. 

At this jnnetuto Tnng-piti with a heavy sigh waked 

out of his dream, and b I the meal was still being prepared. 

Witli a laugh YQn-faug sang tiiese words;_ 

“Tho 3 'cllow millet siniiuorsyet uncooked 

While you have jounieyed to the Ecalin of I>ri'amis.“ = 

' fsmuLiH Vdlsw Millet Dr««n fiS ©I, a 

“1%.? M Oil„, 

Kj ‘ha r«bLLlniu Jna,i 

L in lbs third book of LieiiTzat 

Lu Taaut JVwAlliyf. p. JSS seq, ’ 
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VMif 7’ling-pin teas mudi astouished. ** Sir/' n^kod ltc\ 

pray, what can you know about my dream f ” The other 
replied: In that dream of yowl's just now you elitubed 
not only up hut also down every rung in the ladder of 
worldly glory ^ you both plninbcd the uttermost depths of 
misery and scaled the heigliU of Hplendour. 

Fifty yeai^ were past and gone in the twinkling of an 
eye. What you gained was not worth rejoicing over^ 
wliafc you lost Avaw not worth grieving about Some day 
there will be a Great Awakenings and then we slialf 
know the trutlin'* 

From a fKidliir of copper ware Lll Tung-pin once 
brought flome pota^ whtcli when he had taken hotne he 
found all to be made of gold ; yet such was hia uii- 
worldliuess that he went lu search of the pedlar in order 
to return them to biiii, 

[During the period of probation as to hie fitness to 
become a hskn Tung-pin uiiderweui a numl>er of ordeals 
or tests.] Of these the eightli ^ in order of time oceurred 
when he bought some magic drugs from a ersEy professor 
of JViOj who used to wander about selling them in the 
streetHj muttering to himeelf that whoever partook of hh 
wares would instantly die, but would attain 2Vio in souie 
future exiaience. The Taoist w^amed him : "‘ The only 
thing for J"QU to do now" is to make speedy preparation 
for your death" Yet Tung-pin swallowed the atiiff 
witlioCit more ado, and no harm befell him. 

The riiiith ordeal to wdiich Tung-pin aubjected 
happened one sprhig-time wiien all the country round 
wiLs flooded, and he in company with the rest of the 
inhabitants were seeking safety in boats. Just as tliey 
reached the middle of the w^atens a violent storm burst 
upon them, and the weaves rose high, tasbed into furj" by 

^ Tllo order la whhih ihmy ^|j|i«pr III tUt ten of the JMh rAbroA 
is Mihcrcd lo (a tliiit UkOUj^h their sequence b perplfl%jng. 

The drat IS dcwribcul p. 
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the wind. AU were in a panic except Tung-pin, who 
reiii&iued in Ilia seat eaim and unconcerned. 

On the tenth occasion Tung-pin was sitting alone in 
his house, when without warning there appeared to him 
an innumerable host of demons in weird and terrifying 
shapes, «II seetniugly detenniaed to beat him to death. Vet 
be was not in ttie least dismayed. Tlieu a sharp word 
of coiuuand came from tlie sky, and the whole crowd 
of devils vani.sl)ed. The voice was followed hy soine one 
who, descending from above, clapped his hands and laughed 
with delight. This turned out to be Yiin-fatig. '■ 1 hove 
subjected yon to ten ordeals," said ho, “ all of which have 
loft you unscathed. There can be no doubt you T%'ill 
succeed in attaining Tao. I will now disclose to you the 
myslertes of oichemy & ,1^ in order that the 
knowledge may enable you to benefit mankind. When 
for 3,000 years you shall have carried out this inedtorious 
work for the sake of otliera and tliiis completed ygiir 
period of prolmtioa, and aliall have spent in addition 
eight centuries in researches on your own behalf, then, 
and not till tlieu, will come j'our salvation.” Tuiig-pin 
asked: “Pray, wheni will my cop%'crsion take plawf" 
’‘Only after 3,000 years sliall have passed," the other 
replied, “ will you he restored to the state of your orJgiiia] 
physical purity." At which Tmjg.pin coloured up wit!« 
vexation and exclaimed: “Alas! with the prospect of 
having to wait 3.000 yeara, how can I maintain my zeal 
all those ages T “Your courage," Ylln-fang rejoined with 
a amila, “ will carry you not only over 3,000 veara but 
3,800." 

Next he took Tutig-pin to the Crane Ridge, and 
imparted to him there the profoundest truths and 
mysteries of Taoism, including the secret of supernatural 

' Tho lent hiB JJJ The*e iwo ^ ^ smv« ua time nurk« to 
denote (tie when the elDment wlllI i^larLii ju on nun] reim i.e, t]j6 

beginning of nutiunn. ^ Fctke, ti, ji, 4t:i7. ' 
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power. Also he presented htm willi a srnall quantity of 
the Philosophers Stone " ® ft- Whik these two were 
tbu^ engaged there arrived upon tlie scene two 
eaoli reverenily iMjaring in both hands a tablet 

the cnibleia of his ofRee ^ |f. They auiiounced to 
YUn-fang an edict of the Supreme Rukr of the Universe 
_[; nomiiiating biin guaixJian of the Golden Gate of the 
Xiotb Heaven; and they added that the world of mortals 
was but one va 3 t dream (Le. illiiBor_v and iitipermanent). 

Impressed by this incident^ spiritual enlightenmctit came 
to Tuiig-pin. So, falling on ins knees before YUn-faiig, 
he entreated him for the magic secret of transcending the 
limitations of this earthly sphere. To try him still fuillier 
Yiiti.-fang answered: Your character is not yet fnlJy 
established. Before you cau bring ^Ivation to man kind, 
many generations shall come and pass away."^ And having 
uttered these words he straightway vanished. 

After that Tung-pin Abandoned his semi ^ oHkml 
position as one of the literati for a life of retirement, and 
it was during this period that Yun-fang subjected him to 
tlie ten ordeals. 

The limt occurred wdien Tuug-pin had returned homo 
alter a long journey to find all hU household stricken 
\wlth mortal sickness. NeverthelcsHr instead of giving 
himself up to vain sorrow, inajifully hs set abonb making 
preparation on a lavish scale for the funeral when lo ■ 
and behold 1 they all rose up alive and well 

The second time Tuiig-pin was put on hia trial ho w^as 
negoclatiiig the aalo of some of hift bt-longings, and had 
come to a definite agreement aljout the price- This 
iiQtwntbataiiding, the dealer w ished to cancel the bargain 
and [>ay only half the stipulatud sum. Tung-piu acqu:e55Ced, 
and handing over the goexifi, walked aivay. wutiiou tallowing 
anger or even engaging in dispute. 

Tlie thirtl ordeal took place at the tiine of the New 
Year, Ah Tung-pin was leaving bis bouse he was accosted 
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by a. beggar detuandliig alms, to whom be handed both 
coin mid gifts in kind. But the beggar remained dia- 
oatisfied, with threats demanding more and making use 
of the most abusive terms; yet Tung-pin with a smiling 
face again and again gave biiti what he asked. 

The fourth time Turig-pin was put to the teat, lie was 
looking after »onie sheep in the mountains A hungry tiger 
came u^n them, with the result that the flock scattered 
in all directions. But Tiing-pin interposed his own person 
>etweeu the tiger and the terrifled sheep. The tiger gave 
up the chase, and slunk away, ° 

riie iifth ordeal took place while Tung-pin had retired 
to a mountain retreat to study books, with no other home 
than a aimple hut of reeds. One day there caniu to Ills 
dcwr o very paragon of femiiiiiie grace and loveliness, wJio 
^intillated with such Ix'ttuty that she was positivelv 
dazzling. She explained she was a newly married bride 
on the way to visit her parents, but had lost the road 
. Would he allow her to rest a short while in his hutf 
Tung-pin granted her reijueat, and she then tried in 

endless ways to tempt him from the path of virtue; but 
nil in vjiUL 


rung.pin'a character was put bo a test the sixth time 
when on returning home from a walk in the country he 
found tlmt during his absence thieves had carried a wav 
alt his goods and chattels, and left the house Imre. xJt 
oven then was his Q<|ua[iinijty disturbed. Ho just set 
himself to earn a livelihood by tilling the giounil, and 
oue day when at work with his lioe he unearthed gold 
pieces to the number of several score. Yet he took not 
a stiiglo one, but quickly covered them all up again. 

The sevaiiLh trial of Tung-pin wag on the occasion of 
hm mating the h.Un Yllu-fang, who addressed him thus: 

In obedience to the summons of the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe r am on the way to present myself before 
throne. If you behave virtuously during your abode 
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iiit^n, muI thun merit, you will in ticno 

re«ch II plane simitai' to uiijie/' Bowing Tuog-piii 

niifivvcrod: My aiiii in not only to emulate yoii,i sir^ but 

to brillsMilnation to every Jiving creature in tliia world. 
Only when thia end haa been achieved si mil I lie willing 
to ascend on high.'^ Yiln-fnng then gradually rose in the 
air till he passed out of sight aiuoug the clouds;. 

After Tiing-pin had iiucceedefl in tnaatering Tao as 
tauglib by YUii-fang, and the magic swoi-d method of 
becoming iiivisible as practised by Huo-luiig Chen-jen, 
he took to wandering along the banka of the Bivers 
Yangtse and Huai iflE, and testing the power of his magic 
two-edged sword in order to rid the country of tlic evil 
wrougiit by the r/iitco dragon * §^, at tiniea becoming 
invisible to mortal eyes, Durijig the constant journeyiuga 
of his last -too years of life on earth he visited, witliuut 
Ijcing recQgiiiaKd, places so far apart as Hsiaiig-t'nn- 
M Yg^ g-, O* Liaiig-ch^* jg 3fft anil 

Cb'ian |g. He used to call himself Hiii Tno-jim @ j& A ^ 

Hie man w bo reverted to Tfw'* ^ 

During the ching-ho period of the Sung (s,d> llH-17) 
there appeared Tii the jx^lace demons even in broml day- 
lightr who plundered the treasury of gold and sijverj aiicl 
also kidnapped some of the Imperial concubines^ 

I'he Enipemr purl lied himself by fasting, and Jiumbiy 
oifered eupplicutions to Jieaven for the space of sixty days 
without ceasing. One day he fell asleep and saw in liis 
dream standing outside the Tuug-hua )(( ^ Gate of the 
palace a I'aoist adept tt. wearing upon Ins head 

^ 111 iiinudation^ 

* ^(kw th.B Capital of IIIlium. 

* Vo-dHiu Fu^ nt tlie estraiicpof tliw Tuiiu-fSii^ 

* Sow Llifl cii|>lul lliip«h» Ofl the \i&nk of tha YtLuj*f^, Juat oppoaile 
Hsilkow. 

* NaW proriii« 2 ! nf CBfihkiAD^. 

* Now tlio Hi|iilLiLl ef HOJUiU. 

* This U ^ pun, the ohiurACior [eO boinj^ coiniKMed of the saiuo two 

elomentSi that nuko up the tint ctmirikotcr of hkfr nAliio, Lu § . 
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a green lotufl-tap.i and ii|K>n his back a dark crane's-down 
robe- In Ins hand he carried a cr}* 3 tal Bowing 

to the Emperor, he said: Your servant has been sent by 
the Supreme Ruler of the ITniverse J: ^ to control 
these demons." Tiien ho summoned an oflicer resplendent 
in golden armonr, who seizing the demoua torw them in 
pieces and swallowed them till none were left. In aiiswer 
to the Ktnperors query as to the identity of this gallant 
warrior the Taoist replied; “He le no other than Kuan 
Yii» H whom Tour Majesty invested with the title 
Re\’cred and Immortal Prince #5 ^ ^ The Emperor 
tlianked the officer repeatedly, and then asked him where 
was Chang Fei - jfj, Knan Yq toplied : » Every 
generation Ciiang Fei becomes reijicamate in the person 
of some male child. At the present time, in order to serve 
Your Mojesty, he is being reborn in a family called 
Y’o living at Hsiang Oboa^ ^ Jii/' 

Asked by the Emperor what was Ins name, the Taoist 
replierl:-' Vonr servant is called Yang fg,aad was born 
on the 1 4th day of the -ith month."® 

The Emperor awoke from his dream, at^d liaving 
looked up the records, knew that the Taoist was realtj- 
Tting pin. Henceforth the demons remained permanently 
eapelled from the palace. An imperial «lict oi-dercd that 
ill all the shrines dedicated to Tung-pin throughout China 
he should be known by the title The Pore One of Subtle 

Intellect a m A 


* A ictnd of imill eareaot mahe to rejiriiaent a lotui-blMi*. 

“ few note^ p, 7S7* 

* The of CTilno'i militurjr heroes. Oied in *,d. aift 

eoontri', whore ho 

1» of Ww. SeeGilw, aio;,. OM., S„. jjlij. 

Koeo '’r ■ ^ ‘'f 

KiAan S«#(rilEa^ No, 31 , 

* In Elori^. 

.r»?r;v r 5 i's“p“i':’ 
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To iiDum^tate nU tbe supernaturnl powtsTa and mugic 
deeds of Tting-pin h aa iaipcjssibility. 

Some years? later the father of the future Yu Wu-mu * 
S' SC S had a vivid dream, m wliicli he learnt that it 
would fall to the lot of this soa to be the reincartiation of 
Chang Fei, and therefore he afterwards named him Fei. 

HAN HSIAXG TZC 

I? ftt ^ 

Ttie recognized pao of The Philosopher Han Hsiang 
h a dute Sometimes fae is represented carrying 

a pair of long castanets, aud sometimes a small furnace 
or crueihle in token of his skill as ati alchemist. 

Fic Lures often show hi in gar1>ed in the leafy cap and deer^^ 
skin kilt worn hv hsi^n i and generalh'^ near hv is to he 
seen the peach-tree from which he fell and so ended his 
mortal existence. With obvious desire to keep un good 
terms with the Confucianlsts^ Taoist wrilers and painters 
have made the most of hla rehittonship with If an Yu 
m and it is not nacommun to Hnd the famous scholar 
depicted in close proximity to The Eight Immortals, 
holding a scroll on which is written his protest against 
the extravagant honours paid to one of the Htiddha's 
bones by tiic Tang Emperor Ilslen Tsung 

Biography from Zie/i h$ien h 27 seq.:— 

The Philosopher Han Hsiang, also known (ftil) as The 
Pure Sage was the nephew of Ban Wen Kung* 

^ His disposition was wild and irresponaible. 

He used to wander about in company with The Master 
Sliiin-yang.^ 

^ Po«|.hum<)U[9i Jiftma of Yo Feir motter fiiaiLnis eolilier. 

Birtff. iHcf.u No. 2501, 

* Prince oF LitoifAture. Ihe poslhumaiu title of c&tioeLt&tiou jjiifen to 
Him Yil. 

’ One of thft namcn of LU Teng-pint 
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It was throusli a fjill from a pcach-tiee tluit his 
juortal body dieil, and ho ivjw freed fnoia the lioiids of 
earthly existeneo (that is to say, Ijocamc' a Jtsii‘7i^t 

When he paid his iiiicio a visit, ainl the latter urged 
Ijiiil to apply himself to study, Han Hsiang replied, " You 
and 1 have different ideas of study/* Ant] in order to 
make his meaning clear ho composed the following 
Tines:— 

“In u 7«i(f mUts and tvrrmla btf gntii-iiad pfuJx I lUw; 
I /tip the dew at niriduight Oait stars (he e>.ir(k like gmu, 

I make mg ^ood the r(»g clo/tel/i that jlitek the coming t/ctitoi, 

/ plag the Qreen Jtule njxtn a sei’en-stri/tged (ute, 

melt infeerg alembics Jifte^ponderfd pearls and white; 
mg /^rreion^ Cauldron the Golden Tiger du-etis; 

I git>w the Magic Fmgus to feed the Snoio-whiU Uroios, 

U'i^A lYature’s creative powers mg bottle-gourd is stored, 

/ slag the evil demons ^vith i;iy magic three-fool blade; 

It ine Jilts the empt y goliei ti.'/ua / ^cak the uriTtird U'orrf, 
Aiidjtoivers spring up tmtJ bloom iti the twinkling of an ege ; 
5/iou' me the man who doth these things in the ioait that 
I have told. 

And I vfilt gladlg tiiJk wUh him of iht hsien who ne'er 
grow old ,"' 

' 'This fmcin nMmblai in ownr wiVi the writlnirt dJ m«linevKl 
sloliumiit*. Both Mhooli, Eastern anti Wsatarn, aw the unie f.nUHie 
Jargon, ami I v«Bl«ni to think that it ia M dlffiquU, mtIhim u 
imiswaiM*. to give »n atlaqtwtc rtadeHng of Hao llsi«g ** i„ n„«vol 
1tnyHtari.es Pamntlsus. Having lunda thii statcinenl I rtffer 

tiia rollainng fanuiiliH fnv wlmi tbeje an worth, Hifl pearl la clnselv 
aSajocLatHl with the frmale peijiej|j|e in nature, liecAUHoof the 

well-known relationship eiistiag Intweeo th« pearl and the iiiewn-aa 
arn;ient kI« not eonfined to llm ChinMo. Bise JJ, Groot, tre iVlira 
Ajinstilu a Anoiii, J27 s«l. It is for that nuoti that the pearl i. 
Ohown aa a talisnian agalimt fire, f« an li merely an aetivo display 
of the epinsing priiioiple ynag gj. „ ^^11 as Jido aixJ goji, 

taken iobemally an said to owifnr Imtuortolity. Bee Do Unat, flrflsioui 
0 / aioo, val. iv, pp. Ml . aJi Tha Vrwiooa Ckuhifnn ^ 
ii aaid to reprnent the mortal human Wy, TIn# Cotden Tiger ^ 

[■erliapa atwoda for ttve male nr cnative principle in nature, Golii ia 
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Having I'wtd the [joein Wen Kung es^cslaimed, ** What! 
can you usurp the creative powers of Xature ? and tlieri 
hantiiHl him an empty goblet^ which Han Hsiang 
snceesafully caitscd to Ixfconie full of c3cccllent wine. 
Xest, a small heap of earth having been scraped together, 
ill a very short time there shot out from it a cluster oC 
blue floWei'S, from the midst of which was extruded ihia 
couplet written in characters of gold 

" f 40 st (m th^ far Clt^in ^ find 

my way : 

cover the Lixn Pma? ^ |i| p my haro^ 
mn do no rntwe'" 

To Wen Hung, who read it without understandlug its 
meaning, Huij Hstang remarked, Some day you will hi id 
. these words come true/' 

X^ot long after iviirds Wen Kiiiig waa Viaiiiahed to n |}ost 
at Ch'ao-chou^ puiiislimcnt lor the violent 

rcmonEirance he addressed to the Emperor about the 
Huddlia's IjOne.* While on the road thither a snow-storm 
overtook lunn All at once someone apptoached, struggling 
througii the storm, who turned out to be Han Hsiang T^su. 
" Do you remeifdjer the couplet in the lloweni asked he. 
WSn iCung then inc^uired what the name of the place 
was, and wits told '"the Laii Pass^^ This struck him 

iL» 4 !( 4 >c!iat 4 ^ with the tun at ap|XMad to paarli willi tba EEtooD^ and of Cduisv 
LIid ImJisuiauitioA of oth«r uifrtaU into gotd wm thn ^rhief aim of 
atfrhemyAtica.i re«earebca m Uhioa u filsewhcrc. Tigor^ the King of 
ikmata ^ ^ ^ i* all flfflhleffl full of siyuhicaun^ « Ho if 

loet in lp:ligtli+ lid^uvs eeven ia tho number ap^HrLaining lo the 

nmMuliuo priiicLplC!,. mwl for the samp roa^n his geatatioo endures for 
swtTeEi luunlhiL^—XJayertSr ChimM H<(xdfr** IvU 1, No. ISS. h w 

raLher dincPikcortjEkg to Ectd, hnVcVcr, that tho aifltcr p^tondia^adenoo nf 
regmls the tlgar as reiirkltaiJiilLng yifU Ttko tlimG-kggc^ crow 
is an arptieut Symbol for iha ^no, 

* Near Swatow. 

* Tlku |Halppiiie< famuu's oa a litemry coEnitositiou, iacaLted jtiaa 

a* 
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dumb with wtonisbrnent ■ 4t.d after a while he eKlalmed. 

X TvilJ that pwni for von.” 

Hail Tu a Hnea run thuii 


“4/ rf«,™ o seaied ^moi^ud prtaented to tke throne 
. . . etc., etc/‘ 

riiey tnay be found in the published collection of his 
works.’ 

Thot niffht they both stayed at ai. inn beside the Paw 
and Wen Kung satisHed hrm..elf tluit H.m Hsiang was no 
charlatan At parting Han Hsiang handed the other 
a calab^ii full of a drug, one single grain of which, 
he declared, would, when awalloa^. counteract the 
malanous vapours of the place to which he was journeying. 

en Kutig appeared downhearted, so to cheer him np 
Ha„ Hsmug told him. » You will soon ho back again, uoi, 
only in health, but also reinstated in your former 
oftce. \V.'.n Rung aaked, -Shall we two ever meet 
again after this ? ■* - That I cannot Wteli," replied Han 
HsiAng Tzd. 


TS'AO KUO ctuu 

^ s jil 

Ts'ao Kuo-chiu is represented ns an old bearded man 
wearing a^p, and. as a ™le. carrying a pair of clapper 
^taiieU ^ ^ ^ h,3 distinctive attribute. The tradition 
tlint credits Intn with royal birth and allots him to 

i. CUi„«,e 

Al (Itiim u ttaM nt/Tflorw/ /p tht 

~ to«/*Ainnf right ihimmmd li dmp 

vl/"l r 

To btar body /rom lA,*. «,tdariouM 



TS-AO KUD€HIU 


IFmn 
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tho eleventh ceoluiy is considered to be of doubtful 
Authcuticity.* 

Biography from Lieh h^en ehuan, ii. 36:— 

Ta'no Kuo-cliiu was the younger brother of the mother* 
of one of the Sung emperors. He was so deeply ashamed 
of the conduct of his younger hrother in illegally putting 
people to death that he sought concealment in a mountain 
cavern, where he engaged in spiritual meditation and the 
study of Taoist principles ^ 

clothing and a cap of gra^cloth* Frerjuently he would 
go without food for ten days at a time. 

Once he happened to meet tlie two htun Chung^H and 
Shun-yang* who questioned him, saying: '*Sir! vre ha%e 
heard you ore going in for cultivation. hat ts it you 
arc cultivating?" He replied: “1 am cultivating Tao.” 
Tlicy asked: "Where is Iho?" Kuo-chin pointed up 
to heaven. " Where is heaven ? ” they said. Kuo-chiu 
pointed to his heart. Tlie two remarked, laughing: 

"Your heart is one with heaven, and heaven is one with 
TaO. You have indeed arrived at a profound under- 
standing" Then they imparted to him the secret of 
reverting to a condition in perfect harmony vrilh nature 
m, and induced him to join the company of fmsn. 


LI T'lEU-KUAl 

^ a 

The Master with the Iron Crutch ® it ^ offers 
a striking contrast to the other memljcra of the group. 
Hideous, hair}', deformed, and scantily clad in filthy rags, 

* pt. K 

■ Tlie tsmpre** rnfernKJ lo ia funaou* onfl wotnen who rtiW 

CliiDe 9 uce€?tefuny. Shfl iict«l i« regent during tb* iUiaesi of ber wan, 
ibe omperar of ttie lino ( A.Hr 1004-7 h 

■ Soo PPL 770p TOO. 
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be IS the type of Lhot repulsive legion liauntiug to the 
present doy every city in CJiina. and proyidg upon a Ion**- 
MifFcriijg public, which is iiioved to the giving of alms not 
«o mncb by pity ass by Eeeitnga of hortor oiitJ fear. His 
recognised emblem k the ixittlc-gourd or cakbash jjg 
tlint forma port of the e<juipineiit of every histeni and to 
the gourd is generally added a tiiore diatinetivu object his 
crutcii. A mysterious vnpour-^a kind of fata Morgana 
floats upwards from the inoutL of the gourd, and in its 
midst IS seen the image of the sage's huu il|. which inav 
uppear in nondescript shape as in our woodcut, or in the 
guiae of a miniatnre double of his bodily self. Sometimes 
the /i«n ig replaced by a aphericai object representing the 
-'Philogophcr'aStoue-' ft[| fl-, ^ Jij-. or JJ, 


Biography from Lirh haUn chuan, i, 1£:__ 

T which nature endowed him, the satn? 

a fine man of imposing presence. 

While yet of tender age he heard Too Choosing 
a mountain cave for his abode, lie set himself to tlic 
cultivation of mental and physical purity as tau^-ht by 
the Taoisu # Li Lao Chfln ^ ^ & (Lno Tzu) 
and Ihe Jlaster Wan Ch’iu E * i used often to 
come down from heaven to visit his rocky JieroiiLige in 
order to instruct Kim in the subject of hia studies. 

(Me day Tieh-kuai was going to meet Uo ChUn bv 
npimintmeut on Hua Shan ^ ^ and so ho gave a pupil 
or his the following instructions: “ Mv v'o [li ’ said K. 

■■-ill ™.i„ 

^ M Slmiuri. Tlie wutem am at the Five SMred IJilli, 

Awi itt lie Wbndennjft buy beeiUirr visihle oMnvijlhle - if th. r- “ 
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If by eb£L(toa in scv^n day^s' time my huu has not retum^d^ 
ypti may then burn the 

The pupil received an urgent inesiwvge to visit liis 
sick mother^ impatiaat of dclay^ burnt his tniust^'s 
body on the sL^tJi day+ The following day in dno coarse 
T ieh'knai returned to find hisji*o gnue^ and no habitation 
left for his hwk} till he espied lying near by the corpse of 
one wlio had died of starvation. Into it the wandermg 
soul entered^ giving it new life ; and that is the renaon 
why Tji T‘ieh-kaai^ instead of his original handsome 
appearance^ has now the loathsome shape of a cripple. 


LAN TS*AI-HO 

IjCgend relating to this /isieit is so ascertain tliat even 
the tjuestion of sox seems to be left to the fancy of the 
artisL Lan Ts'ai'ho ta varioo&ly porUityed as a youth, 
an aged man, or a girl; m modern pictures generally aa 
a girln The accompanying Woodcutaecins Jiardly consistent 
with the biography it OJuatrates ■ for the text BUggeats 
a itmIC] and snrh^ tlierofdre, we wlI) call him. His distinctive 
emblem is a tlower-ba$kot ^ often carried slung on 
a hoe over his shoulder. The bosk at contains various 
fiora associated with ideas of longevity* e.g+* the magic 
fungus -; sprigs o£ bamboo, of pine ® and of ftowering 

tlis^ body diipliC[it4.HJi under coi]iiil.ioiiai but bI&o the }^Arttieata that 
clotbo It. tlie han ^tay away j>cinnBiii>Dt 1 yp dentb r«ylia^ This 

^p(ub}cAt W8W discusdcfl 111 ft KWit LEiUEmtbg |ja|H3r by PrafeMor U. A. 
GiMh mad bofnrv tha QiiDftStiei^ty in ]£H)7h ftnd pobliabaii id Ae/ixrMnb 
6ViiMra* ToJ. I, pp^ 1^5-02. See al«a t>2 i?/ Ckinm^ 

™L b% 

^ Tbil itnjry luii timny iKinui p( resemblaace with that of Hemptimoa 
al Clfttdaiianiu!:. Si» Plinyf 3 * 0141 ^ 0 / //i<iforyp lii* SrX 

^ 04™ nutc^ p. 

* See note, pr 7 $C. 
jOAft, IBia 
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aod leaf teas plum;^ ch^’snuthemams ^ ■ end a red^bcmed 
plant* called "myriad years ifreeii " Some- 

Citnea Lan Ts'ai-Iio is drawn as di'seribed in tbe Z ie/t imva 
fihiutTi —a ragtred unkempt being with cnc font Ijare.* 
carrjdng castanels and a string of casb. 


Biography from Lith humt, chuan, ii, 16 seij.;_ 

Where Jjan Tfi*ai-ho canie from is not known. His 
usaal garb was a single ragged gown with si* block 
wooflun buttons and a waiat-bclttnorc than 3inches wide; 
on one foot lie a*ore a boot, while the other went bare* 
In suminer he had hia gow n padded witli cotton-wool, niid 
in the winter he used to sleep in the anon', and from him 
there arose clouds of vapour like steam. 

Wheuever ho begged for aims in the public thorough* 
fares he carried hanging by a string a large pir'^of 
castanets more than 3 feet long. When be was drunk he 
used to sing and ciiper. so that old and young alike 
followed to watch him. In a half-crazy way be sang 
songs, which he improvised as he went along, all of which 


’ neeuaw tr. .Oiawii eitnwnliniry HfliAlity tn produejne In e*r)v srjrinir 

IJowrcnf fffjhi lifdcte blUticbfH, 

* one ol ihe |«t iow«« to llcruriJ, in they ere 

credited witi, iinuimU rindity. Chrysenthemnm ««)< enter into the 

i^mpnifKtiaii i,\ MvernJ TiMsijft &oatn4tn>i. 

> Other plenLR with herrie* ei™ used In tU» «nneilnn ere the 
'‘ Wealyhemboc" S tt , the fonner l*eeu» 

Df tlte laiffniiicimM ^KiuTvycd hy Ii4 nami?, Ll«r it 

I* umd UR n drug hf thfl tmvIungFktiun of Jifc, 

^ In Tiftpr of j^hh oonfusbii ft bo innotbtied tKul u t^mlur 
ropMecitntioB of the Boddhi^it Bodbiilbujina liim al» 

w\lh om fdjot Ufcr*. Tbo hciwtfvrt. kus curly Imir iwkI beoitl 

indio^tm^ hJfli Imlinn on^iVi 

* then u. Sere Miiiethfn(; moro tlitit, e mere reechl ijf iSe 

crUlnery wnrefitione cUnuiterietie ef 
^iJi. The eUl^iit nuiy hett, » hiiMm shd e™|»Iie mesnlnf. 

f^i -•'? ill some megie woy'teward. 

freoioiu o[ the **ul-e |iani]le1 to the mwire tthderlj-itif e custom m 
ft r aur^ fiy Sir J. G. (Joftfcq /foupA. 3nl ed.. 
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LFruai Lith. JktimrJkwdw.t 
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litiU wQanmgs relatiii^ to hsienstiip f|l} and were 
therefore unmtelligible to ordiuaty mortots. On receiving 
money Le used to string the cash upon a piece of cord, 
whieii be trailed beiiiud him aa be walked. At times tlie 
easli would get scattered and lost, leaving the cord linre; 
but he paid no heed. Sometimes lie gave his money to 
the poor, soniciimes he spent it with fellow-tipplers. 

Ue roamed all over China. People when they reached 
hoary old age noticed that his face and general appearance 
remained just the same os when th ey bad seen him in their 
childhood. 

Many years Tied passed, and Lnn Ts'ai'ho was drinking 
wine in a iaveni at Hao-liang when suddenly the 

sound of reed-organ ^ and flute was heard, and in 
a trice he soared up into the sky uiounted upon a crane, 
Having dropped dow-n his shoe, gown, girdle, and eostauela, 
lie gradually rose tilt tie passed out of sight 
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SALIYAXAITA AXB THE ESA 

fer J. F, rLtlET, I.tr.is {RintF.J. Pii.ai aj.E* 

I KSCKIPTIONAL msorda ahow tliat from gome time 
in the ninth or tenth centuiy Ji.D. the crti of B.C. 58, 
tlic chief reckoning of Northern Indlft, Ix^cnme known hy 
auch nameg m the time cnlled Vikmina, Vikrnma-kala, 
i,e, the time or era of VikmiiiEi," Vihraina-suifivcLt, the 
years of king Vikrntna, the years founded Vikiama- 
ditya, the years elapsed since the time of king Vikrama.* 
The saijie sonreo of information shows that, nt a later 
time, the Saka era of 78, whichp though it too 
was of northern oi‘iginp became the chief reckoning of 
Southern India, cauic to be known by such iiainea as 
^livahnna-Saka, i.e. "'the Saka or cm of ^fivnhanap" 
the 6a ka or era of the glorious and victorinns king 
^Alivahnna, tiie years of tlie Saka or era established by 
6alivfibana.^ And the popular belief, as presen ted i for 

^ Eva VmiciihaT Kiclbcirn'a crjuniUiitidn of qiicAdion in ihd Ind. 
jifl/., voL (lS91h \\ 4UI fn Ut^ eftrlie»t infrUnce of iJie vtQtd rikmma 
ii£«4i in ceiinci^tion wElli the cin^ In a ooL-qiiiut l-Ic^K hse, nn&i-el^^ 
iu the expre^ion lima culled riifcnrnfa," in enc 

tho yonr in 04*^ ^rpm nn injicription at (F 

Hi^earlic^i^ ini^taEkce of the erm beiniT {khunly uttributed tea k mg Vikrama 
WtsA A IJtemry One of the yimr 1050. in A.P. (ibUL,. Ko. 40). An 
carlirr initAnco IS known iidw from tliu Eklinj^l iuecrLptiuo, which U 
{Ut«i ill the ycAT 102a of king' VlkraraldityA* in a^p, : JBBBAS, 
vol 22, |i. m. 

^ Tim exact expre^^ion ift mOitly confined to dates 

rNM-icded in proec. tu ilstca io other wblvx of tniroduoing tlie 

ikiuoc ^btllruhiinii ire re follovedp ood the Hhoricr ferat i^livAha wee 
^inctiUkCH to aoit the metre i §6e, ag.p Pn^fetM'r Kiclhorn'e Unt 

uf the InBcriptiomn cf Scnthem India Jo EpL /nd.^ Vol. 7, appeadix. 
Nos. 4li5^ 475, 503p 510, 1004, 10^ This clipped form La nkni foutitl 
occfiflion-olly in prose: see, o-g-i ibid.^ No. 5‘27. l^lnjjare 8iltAviitiA oft 
the ehorier form nf ^^Invdhuie : neo p. fi17 bfllow, note 5. 

It faHLms verS' likely that, when the eApresflion ^iv^bana^nka wag 
inuoduoed, tlie word fcJtn had Already acquired ita Kccndary mcaoiiigt 
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instance, in the intToductor}' pnssagcs of some of the 
Pafiehiings or HiudEi niniaiincs from ^rlncli I Imvo ipven 
ejctraete in this Journal. 1011, p, G94. is that the Vikrama 
era was founded by a king ViLraina reigning in B.C. 53 tii 
UjjaiD, in Malwu, and the :^»ka era wna founded by 
a king (klivillmna reigning in a.D, 73 at PratislithAnii. 
which is the present Paitha^, on the GOdavarf, iu the 
Niaarn’s territor3'. 

This popular belief is fiction. But there are. of course, 
grounds of soma kind for tltis use of the name^alivahana: 
am] the object of this paper is to l»ring together clear)v 
what w’c can determine as to the time when the nanio 
first became connected with the era of A.D. 78; the 
cireumstanciiis in which the cotmection was made; and 
the detail in the lii.ttory of India on which it rests. 


Profusaor Kielhom had this matter uiidt’r coiisidcration 
in 1897J and. iu respect of one point, arrived at the con* 
elusion that "the name of S&livahana, asthatofa personat'c 
fainoas in Southern India, w'aa prefixed ui the ordinary 
^ and ^ka-varahi, ■ in the Saka year,* simply ili 
imitation of the name of Vikrainaditya in the Vikrama 
dates." VVitii this conclusion we agree. 

Afi Tegards the time when the name ^ftlivithana was 
thus introduced, Profes&jr Kielliom liad l»fore him, as 
giving tlio earliest knowa instances,aix dates, as follows:— 
It 2. A stone inscription from Korgftil of tho time 
of the Western Chalukya king SOm^svara IV, dated in 


Aani^A, fddndmtjf ania;" Mo JRAf), JOll. p, lt»l. 

In die pttaent <l*y. tic nuudl style of «, for the cm. #f b t 5S 

Sa*m iS7a, <> (fnj Ho yeer 1074"nnd for tie cm cf a.d. Vs. HoH iSiii 
witboiiL lId uiieor eitJief nune, TiAmmn or ^allvAlwnB: \i is RrtiiKtfdJ 
whetbet, d Ifltler «t*«»icni, the word foJ^ eotiv^yn to niest people 
Miy RioQJiLai^ l^'ond oF ^ tw*, 

^ Itii m /mrf. toI. 20, p. 150 
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A.Dr 1173 and 1181.^ the d&te^ in wliigli were given by 
a Pari<tit to CoL Golm MaeketiEie and were published 
by Colebrooke aa being-— 

L "'The year oi Salivahau 1095, in the Vijaya year of 
tbe cycle." etc,; i)Liid“ 

2. "The year of :Sa.li vahau 1103* of the cycle Pfava/* etc. 

3* A copper-plnte record from Thaiia of the time of the 
Dfivagiri’Y^avft king Bamachandra^ dated in a.d. I272r 
tbe date of which w&a given by a Fan^it to Mr. Watlien 
and was published by the latter as being— 
^rl-SaJivahana-^kf^ 1194 AjtLgira-nama-saihvatBarilp etc. 

4. A stone inaeription at ^ravAiia-Belgolftj dated in 
A-D, 1278,^ the date of which, according to the published 
version, is—- 

vijay-abbyuday n-Sali vahana- Saka- vatsbarh 1200n eya 
Babudhanya-saiiivatsarada, etc, 

5. Another copper-plate record from Tbann^ also of the 
time qI the Devagiri-YtUiava king Khtnaebaudra, dated in 
a.D* 12B9,* tbe date of which was given by Mr. Wathous 
Pai(idit and was published as being— 

iri-Salivabana-Sake 12L2 Vir&dbi-aflihvatsar§. etc. 

0. A copper-plate record from 11 aribar of the time of 
king Bukkariiya 1 of Vijayanagara, dated in A.D. 1354.“ 
tlie date of which b“ 

Sri-jay - fibhjndaya ^ aripa -^livahana-Saka 1270neya 

Vijaya-aaiUvataarada. etc. 

The dates 1 and 2 were rejected by Pn^fessor Kiel horn as 
snspicioiis; and very rightly so^ as we shall ece. Accepting 

^ Fdp raffirdinm to publicaLianr eto,, see Proiwor KfcElhartVi liic of 
tho or Seytherq InilljL. iwi.i. vol. T, AppcFki]K9tk Ne. : 

th^ r^forenco tliirro to JVjuu^j. vdl. 'ly thould be to p. 2iU 

4d.). 

* KifillkQrEL'i 84>uihfirn 37l>. 

* IhUI,, &ffo. OTC. 

^ Ibid., Ko. 3T9. 

* Ibid., Sth 4&5. 
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the others, ho had a.d. 1272, from NV 3. iis the earliest 
osUihliHlied instance of the use of tlie name of Sraivillmtia 
tvith tiie era. Add with referedce to the point that it is 
id records o! the Chauliibyas of Giijarit, of the eleventh 
and followintr oenturies. that the earliest most plain use is 
fonnd of the name Vikmma with the era of n.c. 58, he 
expressed the concJusioii that ■’ the addition of the name 
[Salivahoim] to the current phrases [iJoAe and ^Saka^vaysM] 
was eapeeially suggested by the dates of the Chaulukyas 
of Anhilvad, with whom we know the Yadavas of 
Dfvagiri, in whose dates we firet find the name ^li- 
%'ahaaa, to have been in dose contact." 

Til is conclusion, however, so far at least as it traces the 
introduction of the name of Salivahaua to the time of tiie 
Yadava kings of Devaglri, is now capable of improvement, 
in the liglit of a better knowledge of the bases of it. 


The facts about the six dates on which Professor 

Kieihom based his views are as follows:_- 

1,2: the KnrgM dates of a.d. 1173 and IISJ, The 
nnginal stone Uating the record which contains these two 
dates IS in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. The actual 
wording of the dcites is— 

1. Saka-vnrsha I095neya Vijeya-Batiivatearadha, etc.’ 

" 

2, ^aka-varsha 1 lOSncya Plavn-swhvatsurada, ete.‘ 

Tiie name Salivahana does not occur in either of them, 

hut wa.'i intrrjduced gTatultouely by Ck)l. MaekenBie's 
Paijdit Aerordingiy, these two dates, sot aside by 
Professor Kieihom as suspicious, go out of court 

a: Hie TliHije dite ol A.n. 1272. InWiiipremioii. of 


u,‘, 'S. “ -.-‘r “"i j<- 
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rccoitl contHiiTiui^ tbisdate^ niado by or for Jlr. Wutheii, 
traruu tu light some yeans ago; ^ and wo know now fiqiii 
them tlmt the Actual wording h — 

11^4* AibgirfL-feaiiiratsaro^ ctc^- 

ffcre, also, the name Sutivlkhana doos iiofc really occur, 
but was introduceil gmluitonaly, along with the word 
7mmUf by Mr* Watlien'a Faiujit- Aecordinglyj ibis ilatej 
also, goea out of court. 

4; the Sravaua-Eejgola date of a.D. 127!^. I learnt 
about a year ago from Itr. R. Kaiw^ip^fhaebar, Ofljeer in 
charge of Arcbteologj’ in My^re, tliat the published 
reading o£ this date is not correct, and tliafc the true 
wording is— 

ari - jay - iibliyijdayrtj? ^ eha Saka- varugbaifi I200tieya 
Bahudhanya-sarfivatsarada, etc. 

Here, again, the name Salivahana does not really occur, 
but was introduced gratuitously by the person who 
supplied the reading of the I'eeord, Accordingly, this 
date, tiQo. goes out of cfourt, 

5: the jhai^a date of A.D. I23D. The uriginoj plates 
bearing the record which contains this date have long 
been lost sight of j and no ink-impre^ions of them have 
come to light, In view, however, of the facts in the case 
of ?fo. a, the Thaim date of a.d. 1272, and of the point 
that there is no extrmieotta evidence carrying Ijiack the 
UEie of the name ^iivAhana in dates to llie time and 
territory to wirich the record belongs, we can hardly 
doubt that in this case, again, that name did nut stand in 
the original text, but was introdnecd gmtnitouely by 
Mr. Watlieii's Pandit, Accordingly, we disuuss this 
date^ also, 

^ Hut record Im from Uicsk! limprewfons. ^ith 4 fiWNimae, 

by l)r. Btu-r^^^r i id the £/ji‘. iiuL i iroL } 3 or 14 . 

* h^vo htns the ileHAatkve Alin* *yl or bclop^Mi^ to tho Siika*^ 
whj’Cb ttfserwimt« JlCijuir^ Lhc tncaning uf *y«r^; * 6 c, fcg*, pote 
[]. Sm bcEov^ 
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6? the Harihar d^te oE a.d, 1354 As can be ae^n in 
the photograph from whij:h f edited thia record,^ the 
actual wording ifi oS given on p. 811 above* and the name 
^^jvalmna realij dcK^ stand iu this date. 

This date of a,d, 1354^ iii a reeonJ of king Bnkfcaraya I 
of Vijayanagara from Harihar in the ChJtaldroog District 
of 31>^re, is, as far os I am awnte, the earliest knoan 
certain instance of tile use of the iiaiiie of ^Allvahana iu 
a date.® And though it is of oour&c not the co-se that this 
style of dating was used in all of the Vijavanagara records, 
still it is Found iu a large proportion of them ^ and the 
earliest instances of it coma from this series of records, 
!tj may be added that nearly all of these ifistancea eoMie 
from the Kanarese parts of the Vijayanagain territorieB® 
These facts seem fairly condnsive as to the tinia and 
kjcality in which the use of the thithc i^alivilhaiin in this 
way had its origin. 


It remains to consider the pcrscmal idea which underlies 
this connection of a king Salivahana with the 6aka era ; 
a point which Professor Kielboru did not go into. 

^ Sttiukrit , njir/ fMtl -CVinarue InMrnpiwmt Sll t or Hixon 'n 

I^lo^iioo of |i;tiDtogrAulK» No. a. 

* Jl may he mUni tliAl. iha ye^kr is V'ljaya, J^LlvaliEiiLK.S^ka 

JciirTfint). =; A.r>. l:t^'l>.''4; anil fh? gkVffo ^iiAi IS* 

Wlitiff in. Fiiliifuiiry, a.Ik 15,14. Anc^tliL-r pappvr-plKl« rwaril of 
RuklcJurAvK h frorm Poug^imiihiilLl in tbo Tnmkaf [>i 5 Uici. of Myaaro, 
fttUhifl to give ibe next In.itaikriQ, sliKinly later in this jwme year a U, : 
iMSwiling to the pubUahed text, Efii. CWi-k,* voL [TmukOr)* Pjf, Tj, 
it In Jated m the yoar Jiyn, SkllvAhim* Saka (ciarmntl, = 

4*0- ]434~oS, with tho UtfliUEii VauULkhrL Liiiulm 10^ rKniokf id Mbt 
4-U, I5S4. ‘ 

^ Awooff flTQaty.thw reeonh of the Dyiuutiiera oF Vl]4iyaii9i^Ar4 
inobrlwl hy KiuEhofii in Uia Sou them LiatoF 1 M»cripllana, Nos. 4S4 to 
WO, friJiH A.n, 13JO to Um, tliirty fiiro (Inclinling tho record of 

A.U. 13W, No. 4rirjl ate daltd in thia Wsy % Dearly all o| Uierik m 
Of tho siUm of Offidol recorclt. Of tnisqeUiUiiiOUi rer^ds Ool^l in tba 
name way, afe eight#sn In the samt; Liat. r*aginff from A.D. l&SZi 
MO Xo. and noarly oU of ih^ folbwin^ entrifc. aa far M 
No, 1013 r thow, again, MealniiMt oil from El 44 S Knnare^ JiatriGla. 
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Epigrapliic research luiia shown that th& wtiunction is 
Ctirtoiulj' not ba:jed Ou thss oitititencu of a veal king named 
i-eigning in A.D. any more than is the 
connection of the name VikmioA ^'ith the other era based 
on the exiattsfice of n real king Vikrauia reigning in 
E.€L 58 : also, tlia<t there ia up reason for thinking tliat it 
CPinmemorates any real king tsaiivnhano. of later tiinefl.^ 

It is cerlainl}’' in Southern India tliat w* innst look for 
the origin of the connection; iE only because the earliest 
instances of tiie use of the name i^alivabaiia in dotes 
come Erom the south.* And we find the cine in the point 

* suph Tiller haa li«m If in doj of Uw recarda oF Soiithotra 
I ml jail Hiiii in Northern Indiit ciio nune ^UvAbuna, or anjtlilng like k, 
Lfl# ixisn fOEiiid, AH the ll■AJne of real ptrsons* dnlj* itk — 

\i} A co|i^M!t-|a1mLfi recon,! from C^-umiha Suktts ol atwut the 
of tli^ tfljevimlb oentiLryp which kdeiitio&s 4 king 8AlmvahAna os tho Father 
of tlio then reEgnJng king SamAfjtnoiin ; iee Kielhorn^a Uat nf tbe 
Ififc^ptJotin dI Northcrri lniiia* Epi. Itid., veL a, aiPpoudix, No. 
null HOW <j/ ChafAhiJ Stait^ p. 5 and— 

(2) a RahtAigarh inacrt|ition of a-P, 1031+ which mBtHLOFiii a Tamara 
Iiriuc,v i^lirihaua who Qaerlftbedl at (iwAhof in or ju=it before that jear 7 
aee Kielhocii^a Northern Liatp No. SIS. 

* In fact, the onl^ iHHcriptioEial uiBtaiiced j^uotshle from Nortlkera Iikdia 
seem to bo Jotir, a^i followji — 

nil A tl^oalh itLHoripiiotL ot in wbicli the dalo it given as 

the oxpin^L ymr US I of k'ttig VitranpAiJiiya and Alth-iiAttmU 

: Ki^Uiom's NortJjBrn Ltht^ Epi. /JMt, VoL a, appemllit 
A ChamWi irt^ri^ptlnn of a.i*. ifWU. in wbicH the date in given a=^ 
tho year H17 of king rikmniiuiiiya, the i^tra yiair and iri Alh^ 
niAoaui-if^l?^ t ibLd.+ No. 

l3) An Udayptit itiftcriplioo oF a. a. 1713, m which ibe dot& ia given as 
thuywr JTTOiiuEe thu lime of kin^ Vikrafnidtlya ond 
frond, more prolialdy I6SS: ibid.. No. 323, 

[■k) A JaiEwImiTir inaeription cJ a^H. 17t>7, in wbioh iho date li thoycar 
4*H14^ expired froin tlio time whiiil Yndhialilbll* aiwonded the throne 
(heup Katiynp 4H1JSK the your ISJW from Lb& reign of Vikimmurko, oniJ 
*litrf I71$i i*od JKA^i iyll| p. filM. 

ProCinoor Kieihoru I 1 M given in /irtf, AiU,, voL 20+ p. 152+ No. T, 
a literary date of a.I>. lhT5, apparently ffOin Kaahmirt whicb mo*;— 
^ri.VikramAdjftva*] ■-^[k5]lk 1732 lirlmod “ tJHbiJjiValinna ■ li^kab |.^A7 
4HmaL|-AarikP};'a^^^^'wk^^ IH nTi^lOnradiL-cbart inaUinl atnhvat 5L 
tn julditiou lo |ire#eEitia^ the uon of Uio mime l^ii'nhaaa, Uii* dote 
* illiL>^tnil«a w-ell the uao 01 the derivative Allpti in the ficnio of * year' ? as 
olsM dooH the Jaisolm^r da 10 + No. 4 above. 
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SIG 


Umt if6iiiaelmh(iTn(]2tii century) iti hia Pn-itrit Graujumr, 
L 2iT, as an Instance of tlic change of i to i tenches the 
iminD Sftlftval^a^ln ns a later form of SutavaiiaoEi,' We 
cnuitot doubt that bfi^rnnchandm had in jfihirl, in his 
tlAtiivnhanii—Salnvahana, the fajjuly-naiue of the kings 
whom we mention in the nest paragroph.* And we can 
hardly fail to teeoguise in iklivahana another later form 
of that nainej attributable very likely to jiome itidticuco of 
the Sanskrit word Sail, ' rice 

We thus derive the name SiUivahana froni the faniily- 
naiiie, Satavahatm, of a btjiiich of the great SaUkarni 
kiiiga, who rulefi over the £)ukkau for some four aud 
a half centuries with the limits of nixiut b.c. 225 and 
A.D. 225, and one of whose capitals was Pratislithann. 
Paithan. We mast note, however, that the Satakaii)! 
kings had nothing to do with the foundation of tile i^aka 
era, which had its origin in the western parts of Northern 
India, and did not even iiae the era in their records. 


We must make here, in passing,some remarks on the 
correct spelling of the personal and family names of 
kitigi. 


The forms ^takarni, i^aUvnhana, with the palatal 
sibibivt. used by some of our write™ on Indian history 
and anti^iuities, are wrong. Tlmre is no <juestion of an 
original Sanskrit i represented by s in Prakrit, In 
Sanskrit texts the fonuB are distinctly Satekarr.ii’ witli 

' Ho olsdi iiiKliir ]. S, ItitJahaiM u n cont.raFtnl fonn *f 

naUvAhAnft. Ko^Bnltn^' Heiiiiwhjimlni, air K. HSutnilaj-lcAiT'A 

meiarLi. .» h.a J-Jarit, niMom o/ m tht of 

Sr.SrL v<a. i, r»rc i f. laa: bm h i, 

!si^^ahoo». Ihiit tho ET*tnm.rian teulien; art !MUv-i|„n# 

in bH ALhi(lluniu)1iinliina«f. vo™ 712 , JlfmiwhAniihi eivo, Ua'i* 
^ » synoojm oi Saiftvihanft, and in his tWJlfiftsuitnfllii ho girts 
Htli M o Byoonyni of in S. CO, and Kithtnls *„d CImarnrhiekha 

»«. .nstmtUrt Aln« tlnr am gj^n j.l tho a. U^oir IHt of tho 

p 3, ■ Tw “* tivo Mpomte ,»™on*, s» ' 
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tli^; dental in tlie Juntl^adh inseriptiDu of Rudtadi\inaii 
of A,D* 150.^ find in the Talgurid iipu^riptioti of KAkti^tfm- 
varrnari of the perioil a,i>. 500-550,“ and SaUvaJiana, 
Aj^ain with the dental s, in Banaa verse,* 

We could not liAve a better jfuide tlmii these insUnceH: 
OHpcdally instructive are the two iruKiiptional paf^aagefl, 
—one of ^rhieb eomes from the time when the Satfikarni 
dynasty was stUI reigning,— becauiso the readings in 
inscriptions remain^ and cannot be tamper ml witb by 
copyists txs in the case of literary worka. Bui the original 
spelling was preserved in nincb later times, too; as i& 
shown by some of the literary references wUicli I give 
jniii below,* It was also followed in Kaslimir, where, as 
we learn from KaULana^a KiljAt4irnihgii,ii (a,J>. 1148^9 j> 
the faniily-naine Satav/ihanu Wita borrowed as the persona) 
name of an ancestor, live getierationa IjoEore aWut 
A.lx 1000^ of the liobara dynasty.'^ And JinapraUiAsuri 
(about A,t>. 1800*> einphnstKea it by deriving the first 
component of the naine^ etWn, from the root stifl / to give \ 
and explaining the name as meaning be by whom 
eoiiveyanccH were givem"® 


* /Jjw, voL K pi 44, iiiiD 12. 

* ibid., Una Ur 

^ SLSlMjl 4 >W, and DOTe. 

* Ivircf^p^ iin ihe caac of thg: l^ar^iiai Hml I givfi- # or i juft 

KH it Ia In thr iro-EMiKiiMciiii, otc.„ wLil'Ii 1 ti^ In t-lie 

IS. SS, m^ntinn h mmlfiof a i*int niimo [loctihnlin^ U> pabli-^beO 

t«xl« wo^ :^tiUcarTii, witli the |mlatliJ i: but eert^Jnly KiL'^lAiai 
hi^ve frrlLtdii it m that Wt,y i an«| F, FAutlit. in |ki^ 
editii;]ii noic^ a vfiHciUf reikling the niuTH^ os ArA.ki!t1nkarrib which, 

nipjxarted It Ul by tha EtankAyaiia, S {,\Tmaya^h-)» I b 1L tunb 

much tnure probiible. 

* Text, a Sfli ; 7, 12^^, 17^2 i Stain a trunaEatinn. vnl. I, pp, 

aes, 402p and the table oil inirisl., l\ 145 j but in tlie lirBt|M!VWge iJw 
uiiEue wbEs u^jsd bi chplMsd SntavMia |com|Jiue HAtivAbaiia, 

ace no(^ 84^ aljui'e, ante Jh It A[i^Aara tliat eno t3.iiiEiiiseript 
givea the tiaicn In ^ MT nii SAliivAbo, witli i i[kHlea4l at f. 

* I quote thiji writar from V. N. MAiullilic, ioo- uilL lu belnw, p. 132. 
' Anoibw foiiciftii darivslron qt thtr natne u gi v^en in the KjLtKAsuFii.^«agarA 

itriuiw., vuL I, p. 37h which expUiua it jw uicaaldg be who r«le on 
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Not only has thcuicmoiy of-these SHtavRhnna-Sfitakaitii 
kin^ been presei-v-ed, under the naiue of the Andhras. in 
the Pumiias. wbich give a list of thirty nilcra in the 
djTiastj,* but also it lias lived in general iiteraturai* 
thus— 

Vatsy&yana in his Khuijitsqtra tolls of Kujitaia, a Sata- 
kfi^i. A Sitovaluina. who killed his queoii Malayavati by 
stiiking her too hard with a pair of scissors by way of 
showing his love.* 

ill one of the introductory verses to his llarahn- 
charita (about a,D. CIO) says i— “ Satavnhana made a,, 
iinidortal reHned treasure of song, adorned with 

fine expreaaioDs of purest character like jewels,'* and 
speaks elsewhere in the same work of king Satavahana, 
■' lord of the three geeana." * 


(□ na|^ Sits (in iU The leal atymdoff, « 

D« known. It the two anntei of* of jJtuMbpt nri^i], wo KfKrtild fook'^fur 
«on»« n^nin,? of oltu whieh will go wiih both nlAo®., ■ a conio^.„cs 
vehlrio , nnrl rpiiMOoUyesr Bn ihoy Itay SsnatitiMd 

T*** ' MUingthEtAtUrt iK 

(^o, J(wl|, W a irtsry ghott oVtUnOt of tbo stmy in ihe KotluuaritiiDjnrE. 

W tbo nnrio03 form " Ssnn.lviJ«4m, i.o, i,. ibo In^uneo 

»aiAii-iihiuw ! " tninii. by SneliBu, toL 1. p. JTO. 

‘ Sw o/ Ik* Ail/f Ask. p. 34 Tho J*tfliniiJi do not 

to monLioo tb. fatnlIy.nnioo SitovihAiiB. They giro ttio nunid 
Sitoknrni wiUi tho |wlhtal Atbtlanl: bnt this «E«nat ha Vo b«tt th« fnnn 
III tho Hirly ieHjs, 

Si* ® TT i«e nlw reraerlu, by 

Bir R, U. Bhandarkv, op. qit. m aLovo, p, ICO (t 

* Tho iMuiNAgc In jietr thn ood of ohiptor 7 v tmna (IS33S. p. 70- Tbn 

(“P-.clt. sWto, p. 17S, note) from 
uffncht, ate Kltnnr 3 -a Ktiocakli flAuibartilh Batavihono lunbAdevtiii 
* Silla%^vnllib (jaglionaJ. It is, bowuvnr, qot ponetblu that VAtiyivnno 
lnm»lf can liavo UmhI ih* imtnLnl sibilant In tbiae two wmovs, 

»« .k .1 ” hy t^woll and ThoftiM, pp S.2iSt The ftferenw 

to tho iW oo^ In tbo wDond possogB ifm not ntoan that SAiato. 

by Iho tnuuktoni, but. no we know frntn many in!«jPlrrtiun«J 
iwto^,mp].w that he r^nnd nor tho whole of Soothopo liSin m 
^ to»iepD. iJio eoutbero, atth tlm wootopn mos. In iho 
twe l-^gee. tbo te*l bto the wonU niopc# ^ &VanfAiwnA 
(K«bn.Sr od,. p. lOK where tbo *a*.M (to», not cAeMd| marks 
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SomadC'va in his KatliasuritsAj^ara (about A.D. iOlO) 
gives A story of king SutavilliATia qf Pratisbtbana, 
^*flo%'eri^igti of the wbolo earth/' w-hoia he repreecntg its 
a patron of literature and himself an author: at first, 
indeeth ho did not know Sanskrit; but, inoitod to leam 
that language by one of liis (pivens, eventually lie wrote 
ill it ''thu liook iiaiiiod Katlifipitha'^p apparently eiubodylug 
the adventurea of XaravahauadattA aa told by Gunadhya 
in the Paisaobi language in the Eriliat-Katha.^ 

Mertituhga in hLs Pi-ahandhaehint/Lruani (A.D. 1304—n) 
tells of king S^tavahaiut of Pratishthlna, also tnentiuned 
nooOrdiug to the published textasSatavahana, Balavnhana, 
Srdivahana, and Salaharia, w}iq "devoted bimaelF to 
collecting the eoinpositiona of all great pocta and wise 
moil: he Ixiught four for forty million gold pieces, 

and liad a book made, wKieli waa a treasury" of 

lfdiha8 that lie iiad collected, named ^Alivabana, contaimng 
seven hundred ^ 

Jinaprabliaafiri in Ida Kalpapradlpa (about A.Ti. ISOO) 
tells of Satavallann, bora at Pratishthaua, who rcpulsied 
an invasion b}* king Vikrarna of irjjain^ was anointed aft 
king at PnitiBhihaiia, subjugated the whole country as far 

rltioirly Si Imti Qg ihc dvnita.1 J, no! the L A not« by the tiW^Ealiera 

Uillw m tlmt there is a variant r«^3n^^ giving this Hmnv u 

^livAhnEfcns till*, wi only bo a Ute Ruimtitiite. 

^ Sm the tnn-ilBitbn by Trtwney, vol. I,. Tijp. 36 - 4 tl; for mention of 
hiisg ^0 aIao pp^ ^1- TLo NUitonHsui thio 

pldiA {p- ■♦S*} w.-^lais not very imelligiblot l^ilid|iltha ia [l 4 o liAOie or ihe 
WtAi book of the KnihrhiAtit^gAM itsolfp containing chaps^ L to S : the 
Atory of SAtavyiAna la ui cliapeL 6 La S; and the itory of NarovAhoiiA^ 
datia deei nol Isfgin ill! tjonk 4 i dmp. ^tmea.^ toL L |k IW). 

^ See tha tranalalinn by TnWtioy, pp, 14-ltK. In iho tojiL Oa givun by 
Rniisuiiniidrii iliisaiiotba (Bouilkay, ISiiS) tlio fonuo of tho nomo am 
kalivaliBJia, |X l!4, L I, p, “Sfid, t. H J ^tttavAhaiim, '21, 1. "2 ; SAtavalioim, 
p. L^^, I 4, p. 25y ]L fl E ^^lavAhiMia, p, b 15 ; ood S&ldliiuia, ia 
Hrakfit Tcraoj*, p. t 7. 5 Ih I i Tiio form iialivoliima ocenra in 
the liite of the alcry, iiahrfiltawA.pTabandhm (a^icat ^mvIhoam^kAthA 
in ihe ilnu^y it*nlfh ntid a» tlie name of the anthotogy of loci- 

iknLal muotiofi U made of probiibly th& MSiO kicgoa S^taVaJiann^ toit, 
p. 30tl, 1 or SiLavaSmmit trauj., p. ia4. 
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as the river Tapti, introduced his era, and becatue a convert 
to JainisiH.* 

And one of those kings, Hiila by name, is thongiit to be 
tile Hala wtio la claiined as its antlior by a collection of 
verses, mostly of an erotic kind, written in the Mnlm- 
rAahtri dialect of Pmkrit and knotvn a* the l^alivnlmnn- 
Saptoiati, which is very likely the work that llerutniiga 
had ill mind, and posaibly that, too, of which Baga baa 
spoken.®^ 


Out conclusions, in tiie light of the evidence act out 
above, are os follows;— 

The name of the supposed king Silivahana was intro¬ 
duced in connection with the ^aka era in imitation of the 
association of the name of the supposed king Vikrama 
witij the era of a,c, 58. 

The name is based on SitavAhana ss the faiiiily-naiije 
of a braiicli of the fnmoii.s Sataknri.^i kings of tiie Dekknti, 
wlu>,however, had nothing to do with the foundation of tlie 
era, and commetuorates perhaiis the dyuastj' Itself, vaguely. 
^ a whulfi.or quite possibly some individual ijiemberof 
it, whether Iditlu or anotiier, who was a great patron of 
literature, hut, in the latter case, of couhsd without nnv 
effect of really placing hiai in or about A.D. TS. 

The name was thus Introduced in the first jiarl of the 
foarteerith ccutury hy the Court Pai.iijita of the Kings 
of Vijaynnagam. who rose' to pow'er. in the person of 
Idarihara I, an cider brother of Bukkarayn I, closely 
about A.D, 1885, 


df this story girtn hy V. N. Maadlitt in Lis iwacr 
HAIo'AhBiiB snil ttiDHitwnlund.ijd]it«>wtr," JHBKA8, rnl. JO.m ]3l if 
* ihu work, 1» V. X, Ik. dt. bs Btevr. p. JM; and 

niiBDrlarkBr, o|>. cit. m BliOTe, iJi. ITl. 






MISCEIJ.ANlilOUS COMMlJ^flCATIONS 


^‘PllOFESSOK lUPOTWArs THEORY OF TUM OEiGm 
OF THE IXDIAi; PBAMA'^ A EEPLY 

Prof«sSi5<jr KcitliB tiote on tlie Origin of the Indian 
Drama m discuBae^l in my ZJmnias und 
Dances of Xmi-Eumpean Races may al once be dysmibed 
m a re^argnard acdon of the euttlofiab type to covet the 
retreat of the Vegetationist-s. Tina he esisays to 
iiocomphsh by charging uie witJi innecumcT, >vant of 
ficliolarslilp, and by a aeric.H of lubrepre^setitaiions noL 
only of ruy views, biiL of my actual datcmeiiLs. 1 will 
first give u few samples of these and tlieii proceed to deal 
with the real point at isstie —Vkm Krishna (in whose cult 
Professor Keithp like other Sanskrit scholars, sees the 
origin of Indian diiiiiia) a vegetation spirit or some other 
alit^traction, or was he, a^ all Hindu tradition declares, 
once a real human ehiertnin t 

1. Dr. Keith (p, 335) says that '*it is a iUed principle 
with Profossor Ridgeway that all luligion is to bo traced 
to tho reverence shown to the deadband that nil drama is 
boro from such reverence^'. I have never held an}' such 
doctrine, and in everyttnng tliat I have written or taught 
aliout religion I have most carefully guaixlcd myself from 
any hucU charge, alw'ays pointing out that the Sky-Ood 
or Alt-Father mmi lie carcfally dificriminnted from 
the rest* 

3, Next ho represents (p- 337) me as denying '*to the 
Aryans of the ^jmda all contact witli magic rites and 
l>eliefs"* I cballcnge Professor Keith to [Kiint out imy 
passage where I have done thiii. Dr. Keith when he 
wrote this statement knew very w*ell tliot 1 accept 
jHAs lots. ^ 
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{Dramas, etc., p, 156) hw own explatiatlon of tlie Fr^jg 
Hynth in the Rig-Veda as " a min-spell ", in other words 
09 u piece of magic. 

3. Ho soya (p. 338) that when I develop my view that 
“theorigipal home ol Konia was at Matlilira, where he 
was KiipeTSf<d«l by the aboriginal Krano”; “for this 
remarkable theory, on which much of the reosooing 
depende, not o scrap of evidence can be or hod been 
adduced." In the first place, I nowhere state that the 
worship of Kama at .itathnra (Muttra) has been ever 
“superseded" by that of Krishna. On the contrary, in 
more than one passage (p, L32, etc.) I emphasize its 
importaDce to this hour. In the next place, he strangely 
oinitfl to combat my argatuent given on the very page 
(152) that ho cites, that os the Bralimaus of 3Iathnra 
regard Rama as the seventh avatar and Krishna as the 
eiglitii avatar of Vishnu, they evidently bold Krishna to 
be later than Eama, not to speak of the fact that Krishna 
is not known to tiio Buddhist 6UiraA Dr, Keith is hound 
to explain w'hy Krishna is made the eighth rather than 
the seventh avatar. 

4. Again, he alleges that I make "all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead, such as 
Kama or Kmr^a". But I nowhere have stated that 
either in India or any other country " all drama ” grew 
out of the cult of the dead. My appendix on the Origin 
of Comedy, which Dr, Keith has rtiad, makes my position 

on that point perfectly clear. One side of comedy_ 

the burlestjuo of tragedies on heroic themes—certainly 
lias sncli an origin. But there is also that other and 
larger aide of comudy which springs out of the natural 
love of mirth and scurrility. 

5. He says that my tbedty “ acenia to be summed up at 

and proceeds to deal with what is only a pro- 
yisioual stocktaking of tlie results up to a given point oa 
if it were the eonipk'ie summary of my views. But he 


THE OKttilS' OS' THE iSPI^N UJ^AHA 

oinit^ to deal with my rdal siimmury oil pp. 2CI6-11, where 
1 give my nrgumepU oncler fourUfcn heads. 

d, Again, he characterises my argntuetii frotn the 
known back to the less known by working backward^ 
from the d rani as of modem India through modiaeviil and 
&& to the cartiest period as ‘*tho tnoat feeble argumentation 
possible and urges that because in tliO nineteenth 
century |da.ya are p^rfortned with persons like Buddha^ 
Vijviimitra^ Cmidragupta^ and AJdka os heroes, that in 
Ciirlier days the same thing may hikVc taken place, sheds 
no conclnsive light on the origin o£ tragecly or drama " 
«p. 339). But onee again he misrepresents lital parts 
of Tuy argutnents- I argue (i) that since in modem 
tiinea the most fiopular dmnievs in India are those com- 
(Kjsed on real pei-aonages such as Nanda the pariah saint 
and Hnkikat the young Hindu martyred in 1734^ the 
enme process has been going on right back to the earliest 
pvriiHi, nieu even in their own lifetiincSi such os the Choln 
em|K5ror Rajaraja in the eleventh eenturr* having their 
own exploits CQintiiemoTated in dnunatic performances; 
and i2) that as all attempts to pnpnlariz^e plays with 
non-hisKorieiil characters have failed completely in modern 
India, and (3) that as when we work backward from the 
preneut day through tlie centuries, the most popular songs 
Aud druiiuis have been those hosed cu hialorieal personages 
such as Buddha, Asoka^ Chandragiiptaj Vie^vamitraH etc.j 
we may justly infer that from the very beginning of 
dmtiia its subjects, Krishna for instance^ were also real 
I til III an pursonages and nut mere ahatractlona. 

7. Dr, Keith proceeds; “ No one douhta that Uie Indian 
drutun after Its hist begiiiuingS developed, like the Greek 
drama, a vride sphere of interest, and that it eould treat 
of the lives and feats of famous persona/' But Dr, KeiLh 
ass allies with a cJclightful fiait'cte that his particular 
uotiou respecting the origin of Greek drama, even though 
op^icscil to all ancient Greek evidence, is one of the 
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eternal truths of nutnre. But to this wo hhalt M»Jt 
petqrij, 

a, Hi! juiyn that ■' no nttempt is made to exhibit tlie 
principle [i.o, the worship of tlio dead] os l«ing carried 
out id the early Indian drainaa preserved to us, except in 
so far as it is asserted that. Rama and Krsita being rcalli’ 
men, any plays I»ased on their hvoa and deaths wore rcalli’ 
fiineral plays in their nltiuiflte origin But I do not 
make an unsupported assartioti. as Ur. Keith suggests, m 
holding that, Rauin and Krishna were hmiian tielngs. The 
whole of Hindu Lmdttloiii is iiiiaiiinioiis in stating that 
these two were real personages, and we slmlj soon find an 
iiiterestihg admissiDn liy Dr. Koitli on this vital point 

9. Dr. Keith says that "it is suggested, wiiliom 
adducing any evidencie other than some factsalxint funemJ 
rites among the Taiigkuls, that the actors originally 
were representatives of the spirits of the dead and 
performed the ceremony as » meana of propitiating tin* 
dead. But such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian 
drama, and no trace of it is even suggeated hy Professor 
Kidgoway. This is an important matter” (pp, R39-i0>. 
Kothing could U more misleading. N'ot only do 1 cite 
the mimite, who at Roman funerals represented the dead 
man anti iinitatcd his gait and speech, hut alstj tlm Veddas 
of Ceylon fp. 211), the medinma of the Burmese Nats 
(p. 231 sm,), the actor who in the ancient Chineso ritual 
represented Iho ancestor, and the Japanese dancer in the 
Shinto ceremony In honour of the dead out of wliicli 
Japanese tragedy arose, wliilst (pp. 205-303) I dosuggeat 
that the same was the case in India on the gr^iund tlmt 
the actors iii the religions dramas are regularly IVahmona 
becouse "for the time being they are taken to Ijq 
efiuivnlent to gods". 

10, Again, Dr. Keith writes (p. 3i7): "Ii would he 
pleasant to hold that the primary thing is the Indier in the 
immortality or dnrahility of the soul, and that belief In 
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vcgeUitioii, trecp com spiritKp spirit® of mDuntnih^ip 

iiiid riverii fire fill d$ptiidL-iit on ill is primary belief [whilHt 
ill a footnote be admit® Hliat totemiiim is bo dependent’]. 
Kut untiappily the proofs ofiered by Professor Itidgewaj 
art; sadly lacking: it i® idle to assure ua tbat such 
n tutiditimi of religion as ia now found in Uganda, 
rtccoiding to the authority whom be adopts^ explains 
ail rttligiou* Thh is the old fallacy of thinking that 
one modern tril>e h a ko}' to all religion, whereas modem 
tribes present us with most reuiarkably didcrent religiouB 
pictures^ apart from the fact that no two investigators ever 
agree in the view taken of the runduineiitat cbaracior of 
11 loir beliefs," I can only assume that he hii® not read 
even the Contents of my ^H>ok. So far from ImaJng my 
dtioirine that the belief in the inimortJility of the sold ie 
primarj', and Unit vegetation and other such spirits^ as 
well aa tntcinic pbotioiiiena, are secondarj' and dependent 
upon Uganda or any other single com in unity, region, or 
continent, it is famuded* as Dr+ Keith well kuowSp if he 
ha® reml my liook, not only on tlie evidence of ancient 
Uome, Greece, and Egi,‘pt (respecting whose fundamental 
beliefs in this respect there is no dispute>p but also on an 
examination of I he beliefs of the mtxlern popuktiona of 
Western Asia, Hindiistaii, BuiJiiAp Cbiiiap and Japan 
(respecting wdioae doctrines of ihu soul there is also no 
dispute), as well o® on those of the great island® of the- 
Indian ArelupelagOp Australiiip .^leiaiiesia, Pidyiicaia, Weat 
Africa, and North and South Ameiica, In other words, 
fro far from iny cnnclu^ions boJng based on the rcpOrtcKl 
belief of a single tribe nr community, ancient or modenir 
it is hosed on a worldwide induction, not one ckmenl 
of w'liich L>i\ Keith lieis dared to inipugn. 

lU Li^t m now' turn to the vital niutier in dkpute—the 
origin of Elindu sacted drama. Professor Keith says 
(p, 33d) tliat no at to nipt h made to exhibit the principle 
[i.e, tho propitiation of the dead as seen In such cases 
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as thoso of Nanda and Hakikat, as carried 

oat in tho early Indian dranias preserved to 03 , except in 
so far as it is asserted that, Itania Md Krapa bciii^ resliy 
Mied, any based on tlicir lives and deaths were 

really funeral plays in their uklmate origin," In the first 
place 1 have never termed tbem funeral plays, which 
would inipK’ that sudi plays were performed at the act uni 
funerals, wliereas such plays are rather to be described i\s 
com memo rotive and pr&pitiatlve. But 1 do not make a n 
unsupported adsertinn, ns Dr, Keiih guggesta, in bolding 
that Rama and Krishna were human lieings. The whole 
of Hindu tradition is unanimoug in Iioldiug that these two 
pensouftgesi were real hunmn tMsings. Dr, Keith himself 
admits that " the view that Krana and liama were 
originally men was no doubt often held in gome form or 
other in India but he endeavours to break the force 
of this confesaiati by adding that "the pe^rgons who held 
thia vie%v were quite unaware that perfortiiancea of plays 
based on their history u^ere in any way intended to 
appease their souls ". But why are portions of the 
and tbs J/itAfli/iarufa recited or performed in 
temples at the great festivals of Kama and Krishna, 
just os plays are performed in. China to please gods 
who were admittedly human I>eiaga f ^loreover, it is 
useless for him to attempt to pooh-pooli the mass of 
facts on which Sir A, Lyall lum^ his conclusion that 
with hut very few exceptions al! the meml^ois of the 
Ilindu Pant.heon were once human beings, amongst i.vIiom 
Kama. Krishna^ and Siva uodauhtedly fall. 

But Rrofeasor Keith prefers to follow a doctrine which 
has no support either in India or anywhere else. It is 
that which has been evolved from no basis o£ fact by 
the Getmaus, aad which lidts boeti adopted in various 
forma in this country by Sir Jaiiiea Fra^ser^ Professor G. G. 
ilurray. Dr. Faniell, Stiss Harriaon, ami Sir. Cornford. 
J-^r. Keith <p, MB) writes: 'Vlw the (aise of Kpfna we 
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have a veal vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a 
representative of the spirit of vegetation." What are 
ills ground# for this simple and undoubting faith? 
liis iHftin, really his sole, argument, ia the folloTeing ; 
The slaying of Kansa by Krishna was the aubjeet of the 
earliest dramatic pcrfonaanee recorded for us in Hindu 
literature. In this performance the Grant hi kaa divided 
themselves into two parties, those representing the 
followers of Kaiisa, Krishna’s unde and persecutor, 
having their faces blackened: those of Krishna had 
their faces red (but lie it rcmeinbercd that their leader 
Krishna himself was black), anti they eipresaed the 
feelings of both sides throughout the struggle from 
Krishna’s birth to the death of Kansa. ‘ The mention 
of the colour of the two parties." Dr, Keith writes, 
“is moat significanti red man slays black man; the 
spirit of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to 
mistaken; we are entitled to iwy that in India as in 
Greece, this dramatic ritual, the slaying of winter, is the 
source whence drama is derived,” But it is truly 
astonishing to find Krislma the black made "the spirit 
of spring and suitimer” that “prevails owr the spirit of 
the dark winter", Le, Kansa. Dr. Keith still slmU bis 
eves to the fact that red men led by black man alay 
block men, which on Jiifi own principle can only mean 
that winter aided by the spirit of spring and summer 
sla}^# winter; in other words, winter is divided against 
himself and commits suicide. Now. as at the date of 
this, the earliest Hindu dramatic peihirmonce known 
to us. there wore two eleineiita in the population of 
Hindustan, the light-complexioned Aryan invadeta and 
the dark-complexioned aborigines. I naturally suggested 
that in this bistorical fact (admitted by Dr. Keith hiniself> 
lies a simple explanation of the colours of the two sets 
of actors. Dr. Keith makes merry over certain diffienUies 
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involved in this suggestion by (be fonn of ibe btorj' us 
known to ua. Hut lie forgets that in Iiiiiia, as in (Irvcce, 
fcliere were varianfa of the same story, Kow, atmiigo ns 
it iiiny seem. iJr, Keitb biniself dares not assmiia timt 
the Hindus of the second century b,c, regarded this alayiiig 
of Kaiisa as a vegetation ritual. On the contrary, lie 
adniila that “ it was a human drama to the actota nnder- 
atood ill purely historical sense, the slaying by Krsna of 
his wicked uncle". Kut os the acton, and we may 
presume the spectators, regarded the perfomiance ns purely 
hiatorienl, they evidently found no difficulty about the 
colours assigned to the actors. If they were satis lied witli 
tiieir historical accuracy and fitness, why should Dr. Kctih 
be diflsfttisaed r They probably had one version of the 
story, Dr. Keith has access only to another 

Dr. Keith can find only two otiier suptiorts for his 
theory, neither of which is Indian, He asserts that the 
Greek drama originated in n vegetation cult, though he 
knows perfectly well that this theory depends wholly on 
the assumption that from the earliest times at Eleusis 
there had lieen a dramatic representation of the marriage 
of Zeus and Demcter. an assumption which I have shown 
jp. 35and which is now adnutted by Sir James Frai-er 
nimielf, to lie without foundation, since Zens does not 
appear at Eletisia until after the Christian cm. Fmallv 
lie still elinga with the clutch of despair to the paiier of 
llie German Useaer. on which Dr. Farnell and I’rofessor 
*.G. Murray have also based their pirlicnlnr modifications 
of the Mine theory. BMause in that pufier Usener cites 
tome aiiiisy kte folk-tales (not one of which is from 
India) II, which there ‘'occiira a iniinic fight intended 
sunlight and proper vegetation" 
r- Keitl, imaginca tlie slaying of Kaiiso to Im a 
vegetation ritual. But os Dr. Keith has not been able 
to cite a amglo Bcintillii of evidenoo from either mideot 
or modern India to show that the Hindus ever regarded 
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KriHhna oa a spirit^ nnd as he liaa edjiiitttd 

that the Uiudus m the second watiiry B,C, ^thti acted 
the slnying of KaisRa rejaiticd Krishna and Kansa as 
purely historical pcr&irtis, he has admitted the truth of 
the coDclorions to ^vhich i was led by the various lines 
of evidence, that Krishna, Tfrhowc cult plays so large a 
[laH in Hindu i^cre^i drania, was a real historical person. 
So Uttlcp then, can sophistry avail against the Inductive 
3Iethod. 

William RiikpLuav. 


!SOME NOTES ON THE rEUlPlm OF THE 
EHYTIIE-EAN SEA 

The writer of the was an Alcaaiidtkii sea- 

captain (he prolaihly called himself a pilot, 

Avho ill the course of hiR voyaging up and down the He<l 
Sea and to India did bouic trading on Ids own accounts 
It was the custom not only of bia time, but of all time 
Until stcain had Ijardehed sailmg ahips. The captains of 
our East Indiamen were entitled to so many tons of cargo, 
twenty or more, on their own account ^ and one of the 
oHicer» who had accompanied Voaco da Gama round the 
Cape^ on Ids return drew up a list of artich?s good for 
export to or import from India, precisely as our author 
dcNje, To this goodly company of sailortuen the author of 
theIIS belonged- His object was purely practicaL 
He notes the distancen, the anchorages, the prevailiiig 
winds, and the scAKOns at which they blovr [ a*hat articles 
arc in demand at each jK>rt, and what it is good to buy; 
and he mentions various Eastern potentates, either l^ecnusc 
these gentlemen had a moijopoly of the most valuable 
goods, or liccaiisc, in the absence of a custora-houae, it 
was necessary to i^ecure pcrniiGJjion to trade by means of 
a present. Thus hie work Is a handliook for the trade^ 
half a Sailing directory and half Baedeker. The language 
he uses is the common speech, not the literary latiguage. 
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Of this common speech wc have not many literary eiramples 
in Greek : none like tlie Cena Tnviaiehiojtis in Ijitin; 
the Shtplftnl of lltrmat is perhaps the best. But the 
Greek inscriptions of Syria and Egypt supply a fair 
number of apecimenfi, aud I have jotted doviii a few 
instaiiecB which have their parallel in the 

1. Our author usea Latin words coiatnon in the trade. 
Eahrictus has given a list of them in the Introduction to 
his edition of the Perlpltie} Latin words in Greek 
inscriptions are not unconiinoti. The nameless Am mite 
king who set up the inscription copied by Cosmos at 
Adouli, gives as on example froin the Red Sea. Ho uses 
the I.atin aTinotia, dewui'a, and ■J^’eaiDeniiT^flias good Greek." 

3- In a 23 the JVriji/ns says that Chnrihael was 
a friend of the emperors. ™m avroKparifKit. It 

WM cimtoijiary at one time to ink* the plural as an 
indication of the date, and to say that tlie Periplus could 
not be earlier than M. Auwlius and L. A^erus. But In 
the Detapi>ifi> we have several inscription* of the first 
century a.d,. dedicaLione in which the expressions bnkp 
Tiat/ SiSa^Siit sromjpm? and mrip rijv rov i's^aerraw 
ocrrftpiac are used indifferently. In one instance we have 
both the singular and the plural applied to Tiberius.* 

3. Agrippa I and Agrippa 11 were clients, or rather 
subjects, of Augustus—aa Chari bad was not—but thev 
call themselves, or rather are called, tjuXonnmap and 
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4. The reading jcowcu' for in c. 47 ia confirmed 

hy a pftaaftge in Aminiaiius Jilarcehiinqs, xxiv, 2! Malchus 
Podoancis nomine pbylarch ub Saraecnomm amanitarum.^ 
fnmosi nominb latro, oinni per nostroa limited din 

grassalqB,'* etc., where it is proposed to read Ghaasanidee 
for AsBanito^ 

o, 'Ep^a^ia and ipja^p£ti are the ordinary wordBin the 
P^rijdii^ for business dealings. In later times we have 
TTpayparti and similarly used: toi^ Pa>>iaiot^ 

oiKtlv riji* vfjat^Vr- 

Traders and soldier adventurers in the East who go 
abroad to make their fortunes^ usually come from certain 
towns or villages wiiich maintain a regular connexloiL 
with them and keep up the supply. A town in tlie 
Shalijehnnpur District ^United Provinces A. and 0.) has 
for generationa supplied the Gwalior Army ; Sir Aurel 
Stein found that the Indian traders in Kashgar came from 
one or two loivns in Sind; Chang Klen observed that 
certain Bactrian villages kept up a consiaat supply of 
traders abroad; and we have an example of the same thing 
from the Hauran in the first century a.d^ A funereal 
inscription from Sur is in memory of a Sur trader w‘ho 
had lived abroad thirty yearB; another ^ low years lator 
(A,D* CE>) records the death of another native of Sur who 
died in command of the Gauianilo Horse. 

7. A^uvnia is said (FcHplue, c. lU) to be '"subject by 
some old standing right to the kingdom which has become 
the Ej ret Arabia": mnei ti Bincmat* up^amv irroTrtTrtotraai/ 
iiufftXeia ttJv ^ptiTTfg Strabo ^ uses 

a somewdiat similar expression : mpx>) Tr^v airy 

livinj^ DU tlac of tW tlrmlt wyrlit, take tbeir litLes from the 

iTfoeki I and Lbu a^iAfvi w u stHl perpeitiat^^l in 

the AbysPELniao SfjtuhL 

^ JRAS. Ofr IH. Thomaa. [h\fL, p. 420. 

* BriinriiQw * Isnnti^ixifriki, yp. ctl., iii* p|X ai8-ft. Cf. \x 320^ 

wpiry^«T(MTflJ iH|ii A§j^§ 'wAxTtvd.t^. in ttti lniivripf.k>n of thejrflair *,tK IBa. 

* i^tralK»+ iti, p. 7*j7 
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En^irXui'iViv' iailtf ij A/RW^jrij. At first sight we 
imtiirally indiiit to iiilerpret the words the Fiiiit 
Anibia” Bs a geogra[>liieii] expre^iott, and so it j'a usually 
uiterpreted. Fabrictus says, for iustancc, that whereiu 
the Egyptian fleet used formerly to go atmight to Aden, 
the (tret port it uow touched at was Muza.® But ueitlier 
Aden nor ^!uaa w'as a khigdoni, ffa<riXeia and c. 31 
shows that by the " First Arabia " the Uonierite kingdoiu 
is meant, ^Vft read there that Socotrn. was subject to the 
king of Hadramaiit as Azania was to CharilMid and his 
vassal of Maphar (Ma'aflr). Arjinia was a dejictidency of 
the Hnnierltes, and the word jfpofiittft Impliesi that the 
Hoiiieritea had risen to the hegemony of Southern Arabia 
no very long time before the days of the Pen/iiKa But 
the ijiprfasion k obscure, 

s. C, 26 tefls us that Aden had foniierly been the 
place w'here ships from Egypt and India met; but that 
Cajwr hud destroyed it not very long liefore our times ”, 
and it wna now u seaside village belonging to the Uomeritc 
Charihacl * Aa no other author luentiona the destruction 
of Aden by a Eomaii fleet, the editors have supposed 
a luistake in the MS. M filler proposed to read Elinar; 
othcre read Charibael Mommsen* upholds the nianu- 
seript reading, and his arguments are sound. After 
Augustus had put down the pirntes and policed the sea, 
the Romans took over the entire control of it They hnH 
n custom house at Lenke Koine (c. 19), and the storj' 
told by Pliny of the freedmau of Aniiinn Plocanius ivlio was 
blown otr the Arabian shore, and carricfl by the nortli-east 
monsoon in fifteen days to Tnprohaue, while collecting the 
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: ' "'■“•■■I'lien*. awl it is uneemua wliieh ti the Cluribiwl «f 

tbe Hill, .tqnVnr t'eisu^r AntUa. p. 13 
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tinea of tlw fanner of the revenue,^ thut the Impenal 

treasury levied dutiea on Bomnn traders even beyond the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb, Oeelbs, Aden^ and Kane were 
the only trading statiana on the sQDthern coast of Arabia 
Visited hy Romans, according to tlie /'tfrijrftts, before they 
stood across the l>ay. This fteedmau must therefore have 
Ihien vot’ftging Ijetween one or other of these ports, when 
the wind caught him and carded him gut to sea; and at 
these ports the BoaiJiD rariners must have taken toll from 
Roman suhjeebi. The policing gf the straits must always 
have been necessary for the security of the Indian trade; 
and a Romim tbet must have been maintained for police 
purf¥3^s. Some tinges a iteet was employed on a iimcli 
larger scale, Trajan had reopened the old freshwater 
canal between the Nik and the Sinaitie Galf,* and, 
accoi-ding to a well-knciwu Htory% Trajan said that had he 
been younger he would have visited India m peracn. 
Ik evidently took iiiucli interest in the Imlmn tradCp Now 
l^utropiu^ {Bu 3), copying oome older writer * sayo of hinj: 

in man rnbro closscm institiiit nt per earn Indiie fines 
vastaret.*^ It fa possible that the tempinm Avigusti at 
Mu^irls mentioned in the Peutingcr Tables may be 
a monmnent of thla exj>edition, for the coast of India in 
the rmighbgnrhggd of ^[uziriEiF w^na infested with pirates, 
and Trajan K cxpEKlition may have been sent to chastise 

^ lliny, JI.X. v’h ft I i Aani l^l(K»an fiut mjidi Ualrfi rtictlgal n 
rtHlflaiarat, liljcrLai^ ulrca Anblnm iiavfgpAnd^ Ai|iii]onibuN mjaiiti jirti^tet 
CaniiELu LB.Enp die Hipfurem pcrLuiik ujii^ ini'Hiiun,''ijta, 

Ditlier m l\m of CluMdiu^ cr Wr:kii^ the 

eaklHViihiy from t^cyIon, tho Srst of ltd kimi, oaiEia Claud li |jnnoi[ia!ta^- 
It Lni|K)rtiLnL to note bi^aiuo it pravL*ii tliat Hippalu.^ Imd POtycL 
mm»h the direct from the ^tnuta tn the TmnU ccuL 

* T^traniic givc« a full Aocoon t of the Amaiei Trajmius Iti Mm 

fi'Trf izMcn'^jr^if rl faJinci dt TliO cnniif was in full 

wnrkiDj^ order tlown to iJnf I Line of Septlmiaa SaTerua, anil until 
CaroeuEln^ji nmouiorcrcf i>tta Aluinmilrida^ put an end Lo the d{nH.'L irndc 
liCtvrDen tmILa and H^y^vL 

* Jifoina ad Klusel*. ^||^, repcata this atmlement varhatim. 

Bvidentiy both Ealrop^ua and «1croma used the aanie outboriU'. 
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and put them dowu> MimHa (Crangouoro) waa not much 
frequented by Roman tnerchanta, or a likely apot for 
a temple to the emperor except aa a memorial of some 
such expeditton. There is tiothing surprising, therefore, 
iu the destraction of Aden by a Roman fleet, Mommsen 
infers from Pliny, AflA, ii, 16S, that Augiistna sent a fleet 
to patrol the Arabian Gulf (Arnhieum Sinnm) when Caius 
Cffisar was preparing to invade Arabia (rc, 1); and lie 
thinks Aden was destroyed then, or if not then, by one of 
Au-^tua’ immediate successors. But the words of the 
P«n/*ius, TTpo eif moXXot) tcw -^optav, seem to 

imply something more recent If a Roman fleet destroyed 
Aden, it did so tti the Interest of Roman trade. Now aa 
long os Roman ships followed the coast from Babel Mandeb 
to Syagroa (Cope Fartak).' Aden was a necessaiy port of 
call, and its destruction would have been a great blow to 
the shipping. But wltcn Hippalus hod proved that India 
could be readied by a direct eourso from Bab el Mandeb, 
the importance of Aden wna gone. And with this decline 
came the temptation to make it a pirate stronghold 
I therefore think timt the destruction of Aden must be 
put down to the end of the reign of Ciaudius, or to the 
time of Kero, Xor need wo wonder that none of the 
formal historians of Rome notice it Such an event, if 
known at all, would excite no more interest at Rome than 
the bombardment by English ships of n pirate nest in 
Borneo or Javo excites in London. Cbaribael wns anxious 
to keep on good terms with the Romans, and the reason 
may have been the lesson hia tribeamen bad received. 
For a aimilar reason an Indian embassy to Rome 
anticipated or followed on Trajan a pnnitive expedition = 

f!"' ^ mate ws. hv 

pi fit* niBxime 

’ It came in «.o. 107 . Tpmrntlr i$ t^unr vAnirra, 

Uvm. Trojaim, (X>ph,L ep.temel, t 15; cf, ib.d,, c. 381 « il 
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H. The date of the Pcripln^ Jqa^ a Eubject of 
dispute. 041 d ia a question of interest for Indiao history* 
C, Miilkr put it between A.H. 80 and 89; ifotnnisen in the 
reign of Vespasinti: and the general opinion now seems 
to be that it was written about A.n. 70, The chief clue is 
the mention of srhom the author of thcPfri|3^»^ 

ic, 19) calls the king of the Niibatceans. “King Maliku 
or \[alcbu£, the successor of Aretas. fought under Nero 
and Vespasian in the Jewish War as a Eoman vassal and 
transmittetl his dominion to ids son Dahel, the eontempaTary 
of Trajan, and the last of theae rulera/' So says MoiiunBonA 
A Nabatiean insjcription from Diiu^r, on the road between 
Damoseus and Palmyra, enables us to date the aeceasion 
of Dabel or Zabe]. The mscription “d&t^ from the month 
Ijjar of the year 410 according to the Hoiiian (i.e. Seleucid) 
reckoning, and the 24th year of king Babel, the last 
Nabatman one, and so from Maj\ a.D. 99 Dal>el 
therefore succeeded bis father in a.H. 75 or a.D. 76. This 
provides us with a limit before iA'hich the P^riptu^ must 
have been composed.^ The anterior limit is inueh more 
vague. It was HippaluSi the pilot, aaya the Periplmt 
who ilrst s^entured to cross the ocean with the south-west 
^1 in^M k* hoJ T«i&T pi i^pou ^ti %w, 

4T*pai^§7ir^ "IrfwT irww^4it ta ^w4^kvwfsy^d¥ii^ 

Ti 4\iJixApt(^r Tlui3 wcctioD ci'f O- Lcmplo U> th4 Umpcrcir nt 

MqiIH# ia a |iArAllel t* ihfl ftltarp erected *0’ Ak-Mndjjr in thii Piuijib, 

^ Maimn^en^ Prvrrnct* eyf fhn Itmjiin, Eji^, vuLii, ft, tM, 

■ IhJtl, ii, p. NO, iL 1, 

* I futmiirEr WAJS IrieliAcd to dale the Ptfrp£itt ait4Br A.o. SO, cfifclly cn 
tbu ground |hat it tnuit hjiTe coilH&derabEj iKter Uinn IljpfmJus. 

But I \mi O¥frrii>ok€!il tbo ihtcription from ThnCr, which BctLl» the 
qe^Lioa. Tije dii tea v^n by , H ijlortb pp. S. for 

the Nahftt 4 EKii kinga who iiHu^d coini ani tbcH : MaIcIiua I* r, ftX. 14^; 
Obodae I. r^ ac. 07-9^ : ArelM lil c. ac. Obddiifl U, 

c, n.c- 30H>-7 : Arctii* IT t ac^ T-a+h. ^ ; Mmtchiis 111. 

r, A.t>. 07 ; SUheh ilata uncertain. ObddiiA H wm thi* reining king 
when AlUus GaUcs mntL'd unfortuniiLe fiV|i»edEttoifi in ac. 2-4 ugain^t 
the Sltbn-ATiAp And MuluLaii 111 la dw king ini^iitinncHtl in the PfripSu*. 
He inJCCeedcfl Arclon IV in A. It. 30 natl reiEn«i llU a.D. jii uccOnling lo 
M ommjM n’'A evade ni?e; null thn dale of Dnbcl nr KaIkI \fi Eettled by the 
l^iCr ia»cti|Uionr 
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luansooij; and both the lWiplns ,inA Plitiv ^ t<rli mihat 
this monsoon wind wns locolly called Hlpp^^lus. Hinpalu.. 
raufit have been a nma ot mark on the c,uav« oF 
M>'o.-diorjnos and Egrenfee. hal our autlior had ovidi-niJv 
never segn him. Probably hg was dead l^forg our authoV 
went to sea, 'i\'c must therefore allow a considerabh- 
ponod to elapRe^twenly-five or thirty years—beiween 
the hmt direct voyage aen*® the Indian Ocean and the 
work of this retired aea-eaptaiu. rnfortiimtelv, of 
Hip^lua we know nothing further. But the store of 
Annuifi PJocatuci*^" freedns^n showa that li«fore the rdra 
of Obudina (a.p, 41-3:1) llie possibility of crossing the 
ocean with a monsoon n-ind had not occurred to anyone, 
otherwise the lucky teiTniiiivtion of the freedman’s 
advcntiiro would not have created so innch surprise. 
In Claudius reign came the first embassy from Cetdon. 
mid fron, his time we remark a notable increase in' the 
g«at Indian trade. Dr. Vincent purs down Uipp^ios' 
exploit to c A.ti. 50. It may liavo l«cn a few Tears 
earlier, and tins would bring us to the years a.D. 70^75 
tor the compEBitioii of oiir JWiplvs 

c 38 tt« tl,. w, i„j„, 

Gor,dopl»r« 'f '=»»''■■ -i-f »t Co„d„ph.r» 

iult of * Xoxt «■, l,«v. Iho 

ItL. l ” "Store lii« 1I01T46 vviUi nny coiiKdcnw. 
Jt ins been nad MonUnnM, SIoiiiWios, o„d llouibono.. 
F«l,rre.„,, „y. ,h.t ouly (Le fi„.| w,,., 

' Pfriplitt, a, ST. I'Kot, vt IfiO lai oji.,., j 
llfiCca to thift dlhhlor, p, 8->. ^ *'■ Fa**riciui' 
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certain, Boyer proposed to read XambanoSp and ip an 
tssay full ot barniug and acuteness^ identified him 
Xahapana, who possibly came to the throne as a young 
laan in A,is. 78. Xahapuna's predecessor v:a& Bbumaka, 
but this also does not fit, and it is probable that we have 
here a dynastic or a tribal name, not a personal one ® 
Glaser and others contend that Pliny must Jmve used 
the P^riplus in liis iznrneiise undigested enoyclopEedia, the 
Natural History. Pliny finished hia work in atj. 77 ' 
lie was probably at work on it when the Peripius was 
Written. But that he had ever seen the Periplt^s seems 
to mo a far-fetched idea. Pliny usually gives a list of liia 
authoriiieSi and he quotes “nostri negoiiatones “ for the 
Persian Gnlb* Tliei'e wm no reason why ho should have 
omitted to luention the or at least its author, 

for tho krythniHUi Sea. And if he used it, he omitt-ed ail 
tliat w’aa most strikiug and noveh the account of A?tnm 
and AzanU, of the Bomcrites and Aden, the freshwater 
simkes seen swimming in the sea at the mouths of the 
Indus, tho "bore'^ at the mouth of the river below’ 
Barygaza, and uiany other details. Where Pliny and the 
Pmjdua agree, they agree only in those well-known facts 
which w^ero fiommon property, 

J* Kenseuv. 

J Bover, *^NnliaLideAet.r4in; Jtmrtua; JqJv-Aegusl, 

p|\ 

^ Tlin m^iDtieas. rour olfcitr Iikluui die etdvr 

^dTA^ncM (Siitaknrni) And SsAbdAec^ ih e. 0^ Anil K«r«Wr<0A [KErnAli- 
puirAi and in c. ^4. With tlic eKcvptaoe of iLd. unluiD^'D 

^AndAni^ none oi those is a iicraranAl oAoie, and should therefore 
F>xpoqt mtorof Ariake to he n^cntiDncd bjr mmho genctral dcsipiAtlOb.^ 
The hij lafnacj, hj? thr wa^', Ia oertAiii, 

* niii\% //.*Yi v\i 1311 j ^*^iaatriL|u* bE^^iAtores qtti inda VGncrv/' 
i.c. from CtiATui pAAiaon. 8o in NO; "Xgairi dicant 

i liiimAtliiuii] CluLTAcrpoFum rrgi jiftren;.” 
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tht: netv asoka edict at maski 

A diacovorj' of p-qiat interest is that of the new Asoka 
ediet at itnski. in the KaJehur District of the Nimm’s 
Dominions. The fortunate discoverer is 31 r. W, R. C, 
UeadoD, F.G.S., a mining engineer, who came upon it in 
Januaiy last year while esainining old gold workings in 
the Milage. But it was not fully cleared and expostid 
to view till July. It is engraved on a boulder, about 
U X 5 feet, lying at the mouth of a cavern, and contains 
eighty lines. The Bcrvices were obtained of Rao Sahib 
H. Krishna Siiatri, who is acting as the Govonment 
Epigraphist. to cjcaioine and report uijon it, Tliis he has 
done in the Ilydei-abud Archiwdtit/it^l Scrips. 

The iuscriptibu proves to be another version, somewhat 
curtailed, of those at Brahmagiri, Siddapur, and Jatinga 
^nesvara. discovered bj- me in the north of the Mysore 
State, and at Sahasram, RQjtnath, and Bairnt, in Bengal, 
Central Provinces, and Rajputana. There are several gaps, 
due to the loss of letters, but on the whole it apparently 
benre the closest reaemblanco to the Kupmtli and Sahasram 
verisious. 

The distinctive feature of this inscription is tliat it sets 
at rest once for all any doubts os to the identity of 
Devftoampiya. in w-hosc name the majority of the edicts 
are issued. For the first line proclaims the record to be 
JhijUnamjiiifafci Aaokasa. 

No other of the nunieious edicts supplies this information. 

Then follow the statements that “during the two years 
and a Jialf that I was a by disciple “^Lut the remainder 
of t!ie sentence b erthcod until we come to his joining 
iupajjak) the Saiigham with seal. The result of which 
WHS that “those who were formerly (/mrr) gods in 
Jambudvlpa have now beconiE false 

The reooi'd tnda with the advice that this result may be 
obUitied even by the lowly who applies liiiiisclf to Dhauia.* 

' A|j|iiLretit1y with tn. 
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Both samll and groat should t>e iufomied of this. Here 
Follows a sentence cont^itiing the word taThhht^, pillar. 
U will thds endure and prosper, and tucreose one and 
n half times. 

The edict docs not proceed to the furihei: exJiorration 
given in th'S other versions^ which is attributed to the 
Vyfithftp nor mtrodnee the '* ^50 need in connexiou there¬ 
with. Tliese figures and Btatements therefore receive no 
further elucidation here. 

The expression used with reference to the action 
of the hing in regard to the gods in Jaiubfidvlpa, seems to 
imply that he was the first to prove them false. The 
various inlcrpretatioiia that have been proposed for the 
corresponding poi^gea are too perplexing to be understood. 
And one cannot avoid the suspicion that translations that 
are unintolUgible cannot really be corrects If the meaning 
be that those who were supposed to he gods (as the 
Brahninns) had been found to be rather god and man 
'■ mixed (the aecepted reiidering)^ this conveys some idea 
that can be grasped. But it is a question whether this 
can be regarded as bo profound and vital a discovery as 
the king claims the credit for, 

TliE locality in which t)ie preii^nt inscriptiou has been 
founij^ taken, in connexion with the occurrence of the 
three in the north of the Mysore State, eouErma the 
that Asoka's empire extended over the Hckhaii—in fact, 
over the province latet known os Kuntalap which in at 
least four recordfl. more than 700 years old, it is 
alfiiTncd was ruled ovcu hy the Nandoa, the predecessors 
of the Maurj^oa The dispatch of Butidhist missionaries 
in Asoka^s time to Mahisa-iiiandala, or South Mysore, and 
to Van a Vasa, or Banavfiiti, on the Mysore-Kanara frontier, 
e[|iial]y l>eam witness to Ihe southern and south-western 
boundaries of hb empire. 


L Kick, 
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PROPOSED ALPIIADETICAL T^DEX TO ARABIC BOOKS 
OF TRADITIOX 

1. Whoever has Occupied hitoscif with tlio study of 
the Arabic books of tradition, will have experienced the 
difficulty of gathering from them with some eoinpleteness 
tlie traditions relating to any particular sut^ect. Id the 
different books oE tradition the inalerials 
arranged according to ditTercnt principles, none of which 
proves to be a sure guide for us when wn have to consult 
these works. 

2. The chief objection to the composition of a coin- 
pendium containing the contents of tradition reduced to 
a smaVLer bulk hy the oniission of repetitions would lie* 
that In anch a work the copious varioi hciioncB, which 
often possess great value, ficarecljr wnal^ occupy the place 
they deaerve* 

3. An alphabetical index would be the only adequate 
way of preparing the vast doniain of Arabic tradition for 
acieutihe esrpioration. ThiJi index would have to contain 
alt characteristic words occurring in the traditions;^ 
Accotiipunicd by so nmny of the precsiding or following 
words os are necessary to characterise the subject. It 
goes without saying tJiat the bulk of an index of this 
aort will be enormous and that its compositfon will require^ 
much time. 

4. Moreover* it would lie useful to prepare indjccs: 
(1) of the personal nainc^t in the mtadffl (2) of the 
personal names in the liming- (3) of the geographical 
names ; (4) of the quotations from the Ko'riin. 

The composition of an index of the peraonal names hi 
the i^UAth, however, involves so many difficulties that 
they seem to outweigh the utililj,^ promised by it. h 
seems therefore better toalKindon the idea for the preseni. 

0 . The indices will liave to include the six so-called 
canonical ooUecLIons of tradition, the Mosnad of Dariml, 
the Mosnad Alituad. tho Mowaim'j and the old traditioniil 
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unities contained in tbe comra^iiUries by Ka^taJlAni, 
and ZorkliiRt, 

tj. Of tlio collations 13 far os printed, tbe following 
editions would have to be used: for Bokhari tbe editioa 
by Kiehl, continued Ijy Juynboll; for iloslini the text 
piinted togetlter with Nawawi'a commentary (Cairo, 12S3, 
5 vola.); for Abu Da'iid, the text printed at Cairo, 
1280p 2 vola,; for Tirmidhi the text printed at Cairo* 
I292p 2 vola,; for Kasfi'i the text printed together w*ith 
SoyCitfa ooiniueutary {Cmto, 13 12 , 2 vols,); for Ahmad 
the text printed at Cairo, 1313, d voIb,; for the Mowat^' 
the text printed together with Zorkanis comnientary 
I CairOr voIhl) ; for Ka&iillani the text printed at 

Biilakp l2S8p 10 vole- 

As regards the works of Dariud and Ibn 1^1 n^a, which 
liave nut, or not sufficiently, been printed. Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje has promised to edit them, if the attainable 
MSS.should prove to provide a sufficient basis for an edition. 

7. The most practical way to r|note the dx canoaical 
collections and the work of Dari mi would be according to 
the chap tors and the numberfl of the bahs, or traditions, 
as it is often done with Bokhlri. The other works would 
have to be quoted according to volumes, pages, and lines, 

8. It would be advisable to use the same system of 
transcription ns in the Enc^ct&p(jcilia a/ Iddm. 

fl. Dr, Th. W, Juynboll has promised to undertake the 
fourth part of Ik.^khari; the present writer will begin 
witii the first part of this author. Probably other 
students of ScLuitic philologj-' and religion will be found 
for other parts of the work, 

10. The conipletion of the whole work will probably 
take some ten years. But as soon as the indices to any 
author are completed, they will be made available for 
cuiiaiilUtionp on application to the coinpiler. 

Remarks and suggestions relating to this communication 
Avlll be gladly received by 

A- J. U eN3IS€K. 
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TH£ HISTOBV of KaTHIAWaU FBOM the EaHLiIEST TtMEK. 

By Captain Wilbeheouce-Bell, London: Willitttu 

Hetnotuanu, 

KaLhiawad, the ancient Saamehtra, id the peninsula 
OB tliG west coaat of India, hetw'ecn tliC Gulfs of Culch 
(Kochh) and Cambay. It has an area, atcoidiof; to the 
Gazetteer, of 23,300 square roilefi, which ifl distributed 
niuau'' 193 Chiefs and the Gaekivar of Barodu, The 

D ^ 

Ghicte i^kTE independent o£ nne nnotbeT, witli their own 
rutes and traditions, a few wealthy and ifoportmit, the 
iiiajority jnsi|rriificant> They have been divided by the 
British Govern merit into seven ciasses with gradufttoi 
powers* The Chiefs of the first and second dassea, in 
□nniljer tie veil and eiat respectively, have iinlinih^d dvil 
jurisdiction^ and almost unlimited f^rirninal jnri&dictinn^ 
All control entirely tlioir revenue adniitiistitition. The 
j>Qpiilaiiuii ia of mingled anceatry, the descendants o£ 
famons Hajput dans and of lialiommcdan invaders, side 
by side with the Kathisj who are believed to be of Scythian 
origin, and tha remnants of the aborigines. 

To compile a readable account o£ a small province of 
the huge Indian Empire from a hotdipotch of material, 
60 deficient in important particulars, so varied and diffusti 
in iU stories and legends, is a task that might well have 
daunted an experienced historian. To liiive nccomplislied 
this in a short time and under drcumsUuices of Home 
dillicnlty m a remarkable adiievciiicnt. Captain Wilber- 
forco-BdlH History of Katkiavxul is both an interesting 
Wk and a valuable work of reference, which vrili be 
apprccjatod hy the chiefs and all friends of Ivathiawad. 

One may well ask the question why successive invaders 
were attracted to Saurashtnk Tliere docs not appctor to 
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be AH entirety satisfactory answer in these pages. The 
AUthnr points to the fertitity of the soil and the value of 
the seaboard trade. Mr. Hill in hts preface considers 
“ this western promontory " to have Leeu utilized na “the 
doorway to the promised land " of India. There seems to 
he an inaccuracy here. Ali the invasions into Kathiawail 
came from the north or east. The modern Gujerat, which 
in earlier days was included in Saurashlra, was and is 
undoubtedly fertile ; parte of Kathiawad, too. are fertile, 
especially near Junagadh, hut not by any means the whole. 
The trado with Soutliem India, with Persia and more 
<iiSlant countries waa no doubt profitable, countries where 
the rich merchnndiiie of the East would be readily absorbed. 
But the fame of the shrines of Saurashtra, Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jain, their sanctity ns well as their wealth, gripped 
the imagination, it is probable, and directed the movements 
of inland races more powerfully than talcs of the sea. Tlie 
earliest of these shrines were in existence, we may con¬ 
jecture with some certainty, long before the reign of Asoka 
(D.C. 272-31). 

1 he close comiexion between Sind and the Saurosbtra 
of early history is remarkable. Whether or not the stretch 
of inland water known as the " Kal " marks an outlet of 
«ie River Indus, as Captain Wilberforce-Bcll suggests, it 
is well known that the great river once followed the 
direction of what is now tlie caualized Enatem Nara River 
in Sind, and it is possible that part of the flood from the 
melting of the Himalayan snows may hove been carried 
licyond the outlet alfoided by the Eonn of Catch, and 
through what Is now the Sal to the Gulf of Cambay. 
A ships anchor has been fouml embedded in the N*al. 
1 lio desert w'hich now intervenes between Gujerat and Sind 
was probably a Jeea formidable obstacle to conimunication 
than it now Appears. Even now a not incotisiderable trade 
pusses between Cutch and Hyderabad, Sind, hik] cattle, 
often stolen pi-opcrty, are regularly brought from Thar 
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4iiid Parkar in Sind into The nomads from 

the JiiKnrteH who nivuded Saurjaslitm in tlie fii-st ceuturj-; 
aisd etitAblialjed tliems^ilves with t-he title of K&hutrapoii, 
probably followed the coarse of the Indus. The Arab 
horde which blotted oat tlie WalablW dynssty (approx i- 
niftteJy A-P, 500-S0O) ^eems to have liad the same origiu 
as the ifarri tribe, wliieli still inhabite the Sind-Ealuch 
frotitier* The Jethwas and Chaoras, Hers, Ahirs^ Hubaris, 
and Chudasamaa, who gmulually entered the province 
during and after the Walahhi mle, qJI bailed from Simb 
The principal chief in Kathiawad of the Jadeja elan, to 
which belong the nder of Cutoh and three first-class chiefs 
in Katliiawad, adopted 500 years ago the title of Jam, 
a title w hich la also held by the ruler of territorj^ in 
ijDUthetn Baluchistan, and by a %vealthy ssemindarin Upper 
Sind. Jhalos were in Sind before titling in Eajputona, 
and thereafter in the worth of Katliiawad, and the Oohel^s, 
toOi perhaps, who occupy the souUiern corner. 

It seems improbable tlmt much more than is now known 
will ever be discovered regarding the origin of the Kathi 
people luentloued first in the eleventh cetituryp from whom 
is derived the name of the province UHed by the il amt has. 
They appear to have been remarkably brave, but wholly 
unstable, and tlaey have been slow in adapting themselves 
to the clmnged cji^Dumstanccs in trod need by British ride. 
Due Khnehar Kathi Chief has a small compact State in 
the centre of the province which has been saved from 
dlfiintegration by the adoption of the custom of primo¬ 
geniture, entirely foreign to iheui and distastefuL The 
Wala Kathls occupy a tract of fertile country split up 
aiui subdivided amongst numerous petty Talukclars, their 
villages aiid shares of sdllages scattered and intermingled 
in inestricabb fashion. A large and welborgani^cd Si ate 
might be formed if they would consent bo place themselves 
under one authority^ 

It will Ije seen from the tables in the Appendices that 
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the foutidin^ the priDeipp.! States eokicideQ rough It 
with the hegioning of the si:s^teenth cetlturJ^ Tiie historj" 

of Kiithiawod since tlie time of Akbivr Ls to a. verv 

■ ^ 

Client tho iiarmtive of tl)« gradual evolution of these 
States. The Mogliul Vieeroyalty in Oujerat was a period 
of chaos out of which enierge<l three proiniueut men, 
whg did much to raise the three principal States of 
Bhaviingar, Jutiagadh, and Jaianagar to their present 
cnimciice, thougli in position, character, and methods of 
procedure they were very unlike. With the rise of the 
Morotha power during the eighteenth century the (Jackwar, 
of Baroda obtained a footing in the province, Thec.'tercise 
of their authority by the ilaratiias otherwise eoiisistcd in 
aeadiiig an aroied force nuuually, or as often as was 
convement, to levy the tribute, TJie JJulkgiri Army, ns 
it was termed, w'as an utimised evlJ, leaving desolation in 
it^ wake. The prospect nf its visitation kept land un¬ 
tilled. and made the itcciimijlation of agricultural wealth 
impossible. If British iutermention had effected iiuLbiiig 
tuore in Katliiawad than the rcitiovai of this curse, it 
would have been welcomed. 

With the establishment of British rule in Western India 
and the overthrow of the Maruthiuj at tlie beginning of 
the nineteenth century the history of Kathin-wad assumes 
a different aspect,. Captain \\ iltjerforcc-BelJ scents to 
Itave realized a difficulty in dealing with iL In 1S07 
ft famous officer. Colonel alker, was sent to Kathijiwad 
as representative of the British Ogvemment with the 
Jiuratba army, to lix the tribute payable by' tlie States, 
and to determine their botindarics, Tfiis difficuU task he 
accomplished witli groat ability, so that tkjloiicl Walker’s 
settlement has Iwcoiiie a datebclnnd which it is inconvenient 
and tint [wnnisaibla to pry in case of disputes. A Political 
Agent wjwthcii appointed, and tliougli a dUptay of military 
foreo wn.s occasionally necessary and outlaws fintn time lo 
tniie gave trouble, the wuliserjiieiit liistory is a peaceful 
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ta|(} of ihf* ^railuat udaptiDQ of improved metliods of 
admmistratioii in the States, followed hy the substitution 
of struggles in coum of jnstlee for strugglen in the field, 
A species of fighting for which the British judicial system 
atfnrdeii uiirivaded fsoiUtie& It seems to the writer of 
this review that Captain WilberEorco-Boll wiight have 
devott^I morenpiicc to explaining how and when the Bniinh 
Ooverntnent found it necessary to interfere in the aHatr^ 
of the province, and how part of it became merged in the 
Ainuedabad (or, as it was originally^ the Kaira) District; 
jind after specifying the immediate refiults of their 
inter vent ion inigtit witli advantage have concluded his 
history at the Mutiny. This treiiicndana uplioaval found 
Katliiawud so staunch that the briefest relerence only is 
maile to iL 

Tlie fullow'ing mistakes in dates have been nolieed: 
H O. 201 (p. 12) and a.P. 1551 (p»'?'0) are from tiie cceitext 
clearjj' erronoons, and like the date of the abolition of the 
Rajasthanik Court {p« 231), a.d. 1890 for a.ii-. 180Op nmy 
Vk? fine to printer s errors. 

»7* Sladen* 


lNTEHCOt;itSE UETWEEN' tSIUA AXD THE WesITBN WoEL^ 
FHOM THE EaRLlEaT TiMES TO THE FaLU OF KoMK. 
by H. G. Rawukson% M.A. Cambridge; Llniversity 
Press. IOITk 

The object of tliia little book is liet forth in the Pi'eface; 
it Is an attempt to furnish a succinct account of the tnicr- 
enurse between India and the Gruco-Roman world— 
a subject which, Mr. Rawlinsnii saysp lum ncvtjr been dealt 
witli as a whoicp so far as ho knows, in any Knglbh work. 
The IxKik. he julds, is veiy largely leased “ on McCrindle's 
six volumes of translaticjiiR from the cla8.sica1 anthur^; 
but he says that he Um in nearly " referriiiJ 

to the? original text. 
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I'lie siibJf'Ct of the lx»ok is qoq of perenninl interest 
both to Hellenists mid OHootalists; mid iiiucli leantinir 
and ingenuity have been expendn^l on it, For India tiie 
\\ est means chiefly Persia J and Pfreian inflneneo has 
always been the chief extraneous factor in the history ot 
Indian civilization. But for the Greeks of Aleiandors 
day the discovery o£ India was like the discovery of 
a new coiitineot. Alexander liad crossed the Indus, and 
erected his altars by tlie Hydaspes, \vlitre the}' stood to 
challenge competition with the exploits of Ileraklos and 
Dionysus i and his soldiers lirongiit Imick wonderful tales 
of the strange habits of the people aud the marvellous 
animals and plants to be found thore. The kingdotii of 
the Seleiicids was cotermiuoiia with that of tlie Maury'os j 
and it was from the ambassadors of Seleucus Nikator and 
Ptolemy Fhiladdphus to the court at Palihotlira that the 
ancients leamt whatever of accurate information they 
possessed regarding the lands east of (be Ganges, But 
this intercourse was short. In the decline of the Seleocid 
power the Gnso-Bactrians made themselves musters of 
the Indian borderlands and Northern India as far os 
the JumiiJt, But tlicy w'ere little better than military' 
adventurers^ and aitliough Eukratides and perhaps some 
uf the others liad the good forluno to attract artists of 
genius from Athens (or more probably Asia Elinor) to 
their court, they did nothing to promote a wider know¬ 
ledge of India among the Greeks, The real work 
accomplished by Alexander and the Selcucids was, not 
the diffusion of kimwiedge, but, in Plutarch's phrase, the 
sowing of Asia witii Greek colouies. The foundation of 
colonics went on even to Greco-Bactriau times; nud after 
the foundation of royal colonies had stopperl, the stream of 
ininiigrnnta to India did not entirely cease, as the story 
of Endoxus, happily narrated by Mr, Rnwlinson, shows. 
These colonics created a commercial iutercoursc iK'tvveen 
India and the ^Ve,'^t, which never ceased until the Arab 
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conqmeats ondifd it; mad with this eotiimercml iiat^rcoursL^ 
Greek became tSie lingua franca, so that up to the eoiii- 
uiericeiiieiit of cmr era Greek vva$ understood in the bazars 
frtmi the Straits of Hercules to the banks of the Jumna. 

ICest came the turn of Rome. From the annexation 
of Egypi by Augustus in SO ii.a bo the time of Caracal la 
(a.D. 2H-J7II Romans and Hindus carried oii a lively 
eomuierte with each other by way of tlie sea and 
Aleo^andria, The trade was the moat valuable in the 
empire. The largest ships overe employed in it, and niuch 
Roman capital; wliile Rome and all her provinces formed 
the market. Alter GaracaJIa's time the intercourse was 
less direct, but it increased lu itnportance^ ciiietly thruugli 
the Chnstiau communities of the Sossanian Empire and 
the visits of learned Brahmans and others to the West. 
It 18 this later period Vi'hicli was most fruitful ill results. 
It came to an end with the Iluna invasion of North- 
Western India and the Arab oonqueat of Syria and of 
Egypt. 

This is the story ilr. RaavUnson has undertaken to 
narrate. He has a facile pen and an agreeable style; 
also a jhiir for obscure and recondite subjects, and the 
courage to attack them. The result b a book which will 
give the general reader, for w horn it is designed, a useful 
iiitrcsductioti to a little^knowti department of history. 
Unfortunately 31 r. Hawlinson's courage is greater than 
his wealth of learning. His know!edge is deficient, but 
more especially in matters winch lie outside India pi'oper, 
and the Isook is disfigured by numerous misukca, Some 
of thesu are doubt less mere slips, such as 329 H.C. for tJie 
date of Alexander s invasion of the Panjab { p, 32), Olliers 
are more serious and cannot lie accounted for thus. His 
ideas of geography are generally hazy. We are surprised to 
learn at the outset tp. 1) that Htikiitonipylos was between 
Ctesiphon and AnLioeh. It b still more surprising to lenrn 
iiri p. 147 that Adulis or Adule, the modern 3lassowah 
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iind th« chief port of the Asunute kingtloin, was in 
Southern India. Had he studied Iiis Ptfripltui, a part of 
which he suinniarizes, with more cure, he would have 
known better, ^or could Moses, the otherwise unknown 
Bishop of Adule, have been a Nestorian t ho might huv'g 
iieen an Arian; he was probably orthodox; but a Nestoriwi 
he could not have been. Chronology forbids. There are 
many other instances of similar mistakes in geography or 
history. I shall cite only one because it is less noticeable, 
and more likely therefore to mislead. On p. 116 he says 
that Aristotle knew much more of silk and its origin than 
Virgil did. TJiia is an error explotJed by Pardeasus three- 
quarters of a centnrjr ago. Silk was unknown eitlier in 
Parthift or Greece unti [ the first century u.c; and Pauainiaa 
is the first Greek to mention the silkworm. 

The chapter on Megnstlienca and the itauryaa seems to 
me tire best in the book. Here, of course, the author had 
ail ejtcellent guide in Vincent Smith’s Kurlrf Uislonj-, hut 
he has added fresh matter from later .somx-ea. Chapter i, 
which deals with the period before Darina Hyataspea. is 
the poorest. The author revives various etymological 
speculations which ought to have been consigned long ago 
to limbo. How could tbo Greeks have derived Kair^irtpoc 
from tlie Skt. Attstf™. when India has iiu tin, and never 
hfliJ a Broniie Age? It passed directly from copper to iron. 
Ivory was knoivn in Mesopotamia and Egj-pt centuries, 
or rather inilletmiiims. before the Aryos entarod the 
Paiijab. As late as the fifteenth century ttc, Thothnies III 
hunted the elephant on the banks of the linphmtes. and 
the figure of an elephant is a iderog] vphic The 

West had no need to borrow from Ind'ia in the matter. 
The Idea that Homer’s - Ijlainelew Ethiopians" were 
Indians m pure absurdity. iMwn to Herodotus' time the 
only Ethiopia the Greeks knew was Xuliia; and the 
Ethmpians of whom vagua rumours reached the Greek 
mannere of Menelaua und Odysseua u’ere the ■ vilu 
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Cu»h" whom the Egypti&m habitually cursed. If the 
word Itiopynvan, by which tlie Abyssiuiana designated 
ihcmselveii, is derived from tity<jh. incense, sa Closer 
conjectures, it can hove nothing to do with the Greek. 
But considering the strong Eg 3 ^ptiaii Greek element in 
Abyssinia, and tbe fact that tlio Abyssinians la tlie time 
of the Axutuite kiagdoiii were a congeries of tribes, it 
is fKMisible, I suppose, for the Af?3'‘ssiniaii name to liave 
been derived from the Greek—otlierMrisc the resamblonce 
in sound must be accidentoL 

Tile book bus no claim to original reaearcb, and the 
only two original suggestions thrown out by the author 
ttre iiiifurttinate. He sai'S f p. 167 } that iirt wns decadent 
in S 3 'ria in the time of Trajnu and Hadrian, and he thinks 
that the Gandhuru scuipturcK are the work of Syrian 
-sculptors (p. 16), or artists from Aaid Minor {p. l6o), 
whom the Kushnns of c. a.D. 100 fctclied from the West. 
As Tnijftn and Hadrian employed Syrian artists for their 
greatest works, the bridge over the DainiLe, Trajans 
Column, the Pantlieon at Rome, and ao forth, w'o can 
hardly call S 3 ‘riau art decadent. And we now know since 
the publication of Mr. Miuu'a great W'ork that the quasi' 
Roman elements so visible in Gandliom art are not Roman 
but Sc 3 ’thic. 

The second suggestion of the author applies to a reading 
in the Peri/dne, TJie sole JUS. of tim Ptrifivs, c. * 26 , 
says that the port of Aden was deetro3’ed b3' Ctesar. As 
no other writer mentions this expedition, Miiller and 
later editors and translators have conjcctumlly amended 
the name. Millkr rend IILsur; others fiJeazos; Schoff, 
following Schwanbcck, Charil^iaeL Now Mr. Itaw'linson 
(P- *1- Ij that “the Ptriplui idwa3's reads 

airraa/jdvaip, iteLT)'jraiaop, for the Roman emper<ir (e.g. § 23 ), 
Heucc the reading mual be corrupt The itnlics are his. 
Now the Peri/dtm only once uses the word avToitpdtwp, 
and then in the plural to 8ignif3^ Roman emperors in 
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general 23). Tilers; therefore no in the 

4:|nestion. need the reading occcssarily Ije corrupt. 

Mommsen {Fr^vlnc^B of the Eoinutk Empire, Eng. irans., 
vol. u, p. 294, tL 1) defends the manuscript reading and 
adopts itj and most of us will attach weight to Momnificira 
opinion in such a matter. In the same note Mr* Kawimson 
infomia us that Elca^ios^ '"king of tiie 
reigned a.I>. 20-G5. This is welcome iiitelUgcnce, fiinco 
Mr. Hill in a recent paper on the Hitiiyaritic coinage, 
lamented that no tixed dates could yet be found for any 
of these Sabsean kings. 

I am tempted here to turn aside for a Httlo to remark 
on another li^>erty wliich some have tiiken with the t-ext 
of the The MS- habitually reads jdi^upiin} for 

the Tamil cosistj while Ptolemy reads Xow 

Diinlriko, or Damirica Schotf puts it, is undoubtedly 
the true name. But did the author* of the Perijdu(f 
write Liinyrike or not ? and if he did, is an editor or 
tran^^lator at liberty to correct liis text? I the notes are 
another matter). The Greeks were Ijad lingniais^ their 
mistakes are often mstructive* and Ptolemy i. 

c. li+ I 3* McCrindle* p, 29) gives a similar example 
from this coast. He says that the [x>rt called Timoulu by 
the natives was called Simyila hy the Greeks^ It seema 
to me that in tampering with the text hy way oE bringing 
it up to date we lose a good deiil of sidelight. If one 
were to amend all tlie dog Latin in the Gteun 

wdiat a mass of infortiixdion regarding the grow'th 
of tow Latin we should lose I ^Ve havit nothing quite 
corresponding to this in Greek, but I hope that Sir G. 
Grierson will one day give to the world the result of his 
studies regarding the Greek transliteration of Indian 
words and names. In this matter ScholT is tlio worst 
offender: like a true American, he is anxious to bring 
everything up to date. 

1 am glad to see from ^Ir* RiiAvlinson'^ notes and 
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bihli(>grii|jiij' til lit Dr. Viucuiit'ss gcxKlly vaiuiutrs can lic 
couHultei] ill liidk. That portly and rubicutrd dhine, 
\vho«e pi>rtrjtit liaii^ izi the Deatiery of We^atmiiiater 
Ablwij% i» an iidipirable specirDen of the Learned Georgian 
prelate, in the days when Rennell and Sir W. Joue^ tir$t 
attracted the attention of scholars to Indian questions^ 
aud his writiuj^s are pen'sded hy an air of courtly dignity 
and large and leisurely learnhig wliicli makes it a pleasure 
to dip at will into lits spacious and handsome tomes. For 
me ihej" are tedoleut nf salt breezes when mariners took 
months to iottnd the Cape of Storms, ivud tlie coasis of the 
Rod Sea and the Izidiaiz Ocean were rarely visited and only 
Imlf explored. Alas! oiir modem explorers have left no 
ifrm incognita, tio land of iinaginatiorL and romance, for 
the fancy of the stay-atdioine Briton tn dwell im There 
IS no lotiger any El Dorado or ** fairj" land forlorn^' ^ our 
maps iiave no vacant spaces and empty seas to be 
with pictures of galhjons and caravels and caiinllmb and 
inns; and the glamour has de|^rted fi-om Bokhara and 
SaTuarknnd. 

J. Kenneuv. 


D ^A^mtADARPA^iA Ot' AM ALAN.tNDA. Sid Vftui Vjlil« 
Pi'css, Srirangatn, 1013, 

2 . ^astraoIpika, unth two Commentariefl. Edited by 

D 11 A RM A 0 ATTlSt? Fll* Xi rnayasagar Press, Bom bay , 
1915. 

3 . TATTVAPRADlriKA OF ClTSL-EHA MUSL With Com- 

inentaryH Edited by Pandit KAiStNATHA Slsrnt 
Bomba^^ 1915. 

1. Students of thertrfi'cnVanlcJfr arc well acquainted with 
the helpful senes of couiuicntaries—the Bltamalir Katp^- 
lorn, ai^d P<tr;iiK£^r—contributed by Vjicaspati Jlislra* 
Amulftnanda, and Appai DlkiUn resjiectiTely; and they 
will therefore weloouie the puhlicatton of the 
darj^na. a hitherto unknown %vcjrk on the same sulyect, 

jajie. 1010. ^ 
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bj the second of tho&^i tliree nuthors- A Copy of it was 
brought to light hy the late Sil Jagadguru of Sringcri ; 
aiid further inquiries led to the unearthing of ndditioiiiil 
jialm-knf MSS. of ll m other libraries of South Inilia. 
The book was eventual!y published iu Srirangmn under the 
editorebip^ presumably^ o£ Air. J. K. BoInsubrahmanyam^ 
the writer of the ptemet% who describes it as " an inde¬ 
pendent treatise on tlie Brahiin^ SOtiim , . . a iiuisterly 
treatise consisting of leu rued lectures on ench adbikarana^ 
expounding forcibly its lut-auing and Ies purj>ort in a waj 
hitherto nnrivjalled ill the field of Sanskrit literature ", 
Turnings hoivever^ frotn thia aoniewhai bombastic languekge 
to the author H own statement regarding his work^ wc find 
that sq far from claiming originality for it he calls it 
a rerfct'ftojt of the victims cf Miera. Here are his 

exact words 



Tiic worthy editor must have ovcrlooketl this. To iiuQte 
the preface once more; '^The author of this 
piece has in the course of his lectures versified the 
substance of Lhe Ffirvapak^a and the Siddlianta of eoeli 
adliikarana into ^Slokas, thereby showing how facile hia 
pen was,'" There are 4D5 of these verecs, hut 20 of them 
arc found also in Lia earlier work, the whilst 

TO were com^ioscd by Vucjiepati Alihra for his own treatise. 
Ainalananda’a indebtedness to the latter is unmistakably 
manifest throughout to anyone who has read the Bhdmati; 
but thougli thm extensive 1 k>i Ji>wiiig is in no case acknow¬ 
ledged, iI. fa of course covered by the gcnerJil statement in 
the o|>uniiig verse. When reading Xarttyai;ia scoinijicutariea 
on the Upani«ails many years ago, I was surprised to find 
in some of them ver 3 - nmnerous, but wholly unacknow¬ 
ledged, passages from ihe bhufyas of ^ankaiiicttry='n ; and 
it wita not until tiie colophon was reached that I found 
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Uii5 ttcknnwleiigmeiit of the debt in the expression .San- 
LaroHi/uiHijliriH^ In other cases, when relying on bis 
own resources, he styled hi i use If 

ThuugJi unable to use such rapturDUs language as 
Mr. Balnsubrahinanyaiu indulges in when describing the 
S^sintdarpana, one must admit that it is a work of real 
value as a concise exposition of the ddctrincs oF the 
Tlie get-up of the voIuTne, too, is 

adiiiirohle. 

-L A thing of beauty ie a joy for eve?,"' says the poet, 
atij those who possess the handsowc tomes issued by the 
Xirpayasilgar Presa will endorse that sentiriient. What 
a relief it wri», for instance, to receive the two fine volumes 
uf the J’bgt!tasiV;as a subsUtute for the four unwieldy 
obtong-shaped ones which were a!one available up to that 
lime L One of the latest issues is a Ijeaiitifully printed 
edition of ParthosAraLhi ^Mradipikd^ iiecoinpiiniGd 

Vpy the Uka on tlie (in^t pfidiv and the 

^hyilkhamdlikd of SomanaLha un the rest of the work, 
ill addition to t-heaep the original verses found at the bead 
of eacli udhikaiDina in tbe are inserted 

ill tiie satiie |>ositioii here. I 1>elieve that tiie ti>vn com¬ 
mentaries are now printed for the Brst time. 

^i. Anotlier iiiiporlatit work publiiihcd bat year by 
Mr Tukaraiii JiLvaji wajs ih^TtiUvapradlpikil (or CiUukhl}^ 
with tbv comiiiCJitrury It ivas greatly 

needed, for though a first-rate edition was brought out in 
fragments in the Fandit during the years 1SS2-4. it was 
never reprinted in a separatG volume, and was difhcult of 
access. The new-comer, however, is extremely disap- 
iM^^inting, As far as the printers art is concerned the 
volume is excellent; it is the editor's part of the work 
that- is at fault. In the old edition the karikils and poetical 
I)notations stand out clearly and boldly froui tiie \ptti; 
ill the tfiey are indistiiiguiahabfc from tfic latter, 

G. A. Jacob. 
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An iNTHooutniuN nj the (litAatiiAH of the Tiuetan 
LaxoeacjE- With tin* te^ts of Silylii suuorui^* 
8nl-^’ai I lie-long. rLiid Situ hi f^hAhlUtu By 
Sahat CHANoitA Das, CI E. 4to; jip. 12, sxvii. 
62, 57, 88. 28, 85- Darjeeling. iBlfy. 

The title of this work scarcely gives An adequate 
[lotion oi the vAricty nud extent of t!ie eon ten 'llie 
introdiictioii itself is bmcd, as the Aiitiior tells us, on the 
Gi^niiiiAr of CsosiiA de Kunbs, but the uiatcrial whipii lie 
lias oolloeted and edited is likely to be cpocli-making in 
the history of Ti lie tan gniiiiniar. 

The consists oE the and 

of Tlion-ml Sambhoia (the inlroduceir 
of the alplijibct and gcaTiiaiat into Tibeth together with 
ft commentary on both works by SUu Pauchen^ The 
stud}’' of Tibetan grammar in the West ijcgaii with an 
attempt to classify ail the words o£ this agghitinative 
language according to the gramiiicvticftl categories of 
Latin. Tliui At first unavoidable method has graduaily 
been relaxed, mid the study of the native gr*Tmnarimia 
ought to free the gram mar still more from the incongruous 
classifications imposed upon it; although^ as SArnbliota 
leamt his grammar through Sanskrit, we cannot hope to 
find ft grammatical system aa free from foreign lofluencc 
as we do in the case of Gicek or Arabic. 

The only previous study of the Tibetan grainmnriariR 
appears to be Scliiofners Sfiif/icn in lS5b^ and 

Foucaux's ftTittlyais of some of the verses of Sambhota, 
ba-ied upou Scldefners work. 

The preface of Situ Panchen contains a paspinge of great 
interest in eoiiiiexion with Dr. Hiwmte'h recent eonclu.siotiis 
as to the particular country where Sainbho^ acquired 
his alphabet.^ This was in Itashinir from a Brahtniii 

^ BuUctin da lit clfla^e liUu-f>hili>L dt* hsi^wrLiJ^ 

«{:iieac»dQ Viil. V^ii, |ip. S'. 

* l/c»icrifV4 of iiTiiif^AiV itn. ypind! iu ^dUi'rrt 

iroL i, pp« ifil CL 
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imnief] Li-byiii, "^'Eki^ing of Kliotan,” find tliis mt'anSp 
rsajB Dr, Iloernle, ** thai; ihxt alplialietp £t-s hitrodiiceiJ into 
Tiliet, iM thi^ alpiinbc^t. oC Khouiiip Li being the well-l^uowu 
Tibotein name of Khoton/* But ai:^ordIng to Situ 
PHUchcii the teaeliers of S^mbhota were the Pandit 
(Devavitl Simha, accorditig to Ejibu 
Sarnt Chujidrn Das) aiui bram-z^-li-bi-ka-mu " the 
Bruhmii] Lipikai-fk” Evidently if la correct, 

whedier U is ft title or mereiy "'writer", the evidence 
for Khotan beoomes coinplete. The Tibetan tradition 
that Saiubljotft based the four vowele dii (i. o, n) 
on u, referred to by Dr. Hoernte (Lc-^ p. sx)^^ can now be 
verified, as it ocoura in one of the verges of the Sam-c}i^pa, 

The two other grainniatiqal w^orka in the v^oltiiue are 
the l}it(f-hy£d~ff$cil~lKiki~jnc-tohf a metrical treatise on 
spell mg, athci a aiiupUliaation of the work 

of Sitn Panehon by tlie Lama Dharma Bhadrn, This lost 
ts in large type, but the fa in amall 

type, which though oleoi^ h not nearly ao satisfactory an 
that employed by the editor for Lhe edition whJeh won 
partly printed, tliough not finished or published, at 
I>arjeeling in 1895^ The delay was due, as the editor 
t-ells na, to the lock of a second copy to collate the text. 
This has been snppliori liy tlie Japanese scholar Ekai 
Kawaguchi, who hm also compiled the index of 
grammatical terms in the present edition. 

The value of the author^a iEitroduction is greatly 
increased by the use as^d cxplatiation of the Tiljcian 
grammatical terms, and by references tn the text 
throngboat. There are also ten appendteea containing 
vjirions documents with translations. 


E. J_ Thohas, 
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AsSYHUN' Bv KkUT L- TAl.|.QVl?iT. 

(Acta Societatia Scicntinnmi Feniiicn?, tom, sliii, 

No. L) l^x8i iuchea. [iebiiigfors, ini4. 

Iti nil prolwibllky tliere is no tiiure attractive subject in 
the Assyro-Baby Ion inn IiLBcriptioiia than iin examination 
of the peraonnl ntimea which iiiany texts eoiitairi; ami 
there have been but few Aj^^yriologLata. isi nil likelihr^och 
who have not been amitten with the afcudy^ but liave 
found it imposaibk to make a coinplete list. The wide 
range of tauguages which the subject eiiihnices, ami the 
fact that the proper naiues lo Assyi-o-Babylon inn base 
contemporary vocalization at lusast longhly indicated^ 
greatly to their value. It iSr therefore^ interesting to 
note that the author details the way in whieh this 
eotnpanioii to Ilia K^anfiibuck, whicli was 

published in 1905^ came to ace the liglit. It was owing 
to the fact that the Rev. C- H. W. Johns, the Master of 
Catherine*^ College, Cambridge* i>tissrd on to Dr. Talhjvist 
the MS. of the Assyrian proper names which he had 
compiled. This, with tlie additions which Ur. Tallqvbt 
wtvd able to mnke^ forms the nucleus of the work^ windi 
Lt very appropriately dedicated to the Eugliah AssyrioIogtJjt. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that, though the vohime wsm 
printed in Germany, the hk.nguage in wluch the wmrk is 
written is English. 

For the general reader the Intrcduction will prokihly 
prove to be of greater intercut than the book iUtelf. ns \i 
not only gives ^ in the eighteen pages which it occupies, 
a description of tlie system used, hut also speaks of the 
languagoa to w'hicli tiic uon-As-*iyriati naiiiesi belong, ami 
the sound-dmnges and tnimliteratiou-metlifH]^ notice¬ 
able the rein. Especially interesting !n this respect are 
Dr, Talh|visFH remarks upon Aryan names on pp. sx if. 
Tlis discussion of these elements ia aiifhciently Jong, ami 
in the course of hia retnaiks he mentions the work iti that 
line of aevenit memljei-fi of the Koval Asiatic $ocLat}\ 
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The quebtiod of the true dBtiormlii}- of llie Ary tin names 
ill the TeJ-al-Aiiiaina tablets is dealt with, and the bearing 
o£ tlie Ilittiter Miiaiinianr and Kdssiie nauies on the 
qwestion of the languages of these tiations ift dincuaf^’d. 
From what he says we see how^ needful it is that further 
texts should be made available^ not ouIy for the 
deteriiiining of tho questiou, but also to furuisli material 
for satisfactory renderings of the Slitaiiniau and Kittite 
inscriptions in wedge-writing already known, 

A classidcation of tlie elements of nou-Semitii: nauits 
done id tlie same way as in the Aryan section of the 
Introduction would have been a convenientr if not an 
impi>rtimt, addition* Also, in the matter of ut least one 
luiiiiu-list, tlie reference to IF. IhMri'pli&7i3, voh ii. 

where it is published, might have l>cea inserted. TImih. 
for Putr^nu the only reference put is K-341+xii, 8. 
spec/" (Where does the explanation of this last word 
occur ?) Another example^ from the same list, is 
Qal (?i-lu*8lt, K. xii, 3, spec.", but w hen one looks 
nt ir. Asni 1 nftcripti<y^ts. voh ii, pL one hnds^ in line 2 
of the ext rente left-hand column, not Qtd{?)lMSUi but 
JuWit-att. It w^ouid be useful to knoiiv wliy this suggealcd 
correction has been made. In line o of liie same list 
of jiames Dr, Tallqviat rightly bos the correction It-^tab-Sb 
and he reads Llic character which folhjwa, os [£f^i>]. 
This is piobiihle, as Ihc whole (makes a gmid 
second and third compotiGiiL, the omitted first Iwing tlie 
name of the deity bo w htch tVicse verljal forms refer—'* lie 
(it) exists, lua}'' he (it ii prosper/^ or the like—but a word 
upon the reading seems to Is! needed. In col. lil of lIlc 
tiaiiiQ list, tine 44. 1 have coiTected, wliether rigiitly or 
wrongly T know not, AV«6ii-fi(wi7anm-r?ffrr,XeW, I shall 
bee the rejoicing (?)/'instead of AVpb(WwiiiitT«-ii/fctr In 
another list of nanics, of which I seem to Imve copied 
ports of tw-o columns ^tweJlty or tliirty j'ears agi>), uiy 
copy ho&i iu tJiat eorrespondiug with Tallqvist's col. iii 
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the first three \in&^ on p. 105): (I) Hrilunmi-Uu, 
“(Joel increflsed me," or the likcj (2> 

"CfNcl lifitik heard me,** and HALHtnniMn iiJAL isi an 
ideograph, and the reading ib uncertain—perlia|K] we may 
render the name as “God wnteheth over 

me,'^ or the 1ike)L The OAines ending In Ifn aiie all more 
ur less interesting, and the auilior has greatly beiielifceii 
the study in Including them. 

Dr. Tallqvist and the Rev. C\ iTohiia are to be 

congratulated qn the prtsduction of a most useful list. 

Tr G. PtsckEis. 


U-VlVEnatTY OF PuJ^SSYLVA.SIA: the UniVRH^ITT MusEUii 

PruLiCATioxs or the Eaefeoniax Section. VoJ. IV, 
Xo. 1, Uistoricat TeNU> Vol, V, Historical and 
Grammatical Tests' Vol, VI, Xo. Cmmniatieal 
Texts. By AftNo Poejsel. lA x TJ inches. Piiila- 
ddphia, 1914. 

^fecOTifi 

The legendary and semi-liiatodcal inscriptions contained 
in this work were noticed in the J^ur 7 iat of the RAS. for 
April last, pp. 400 IT After the King-11 sis, transcriptioim 
of other interesting texts are given. The first m tim 
History of the 2*U7nTnai of Xinlil at X'ippur, which is 
described as " a certain quarter of the city or of tlie sacred 
precinct of Xippur'Vas ia implied by the determinative 
stilEx ku 111 all probability the district- in question waa 
that where the 17^^ fumwiali which is explained elfiewliDiu 
as the ^Iqvpi ^intiUat '"ship (ark or shrine) of Xjulil.” 
was kept. If the reading be correct, and the worrl consist 
of the two rwtH f«m and mul. It may. perhaps, be 
regarded m the place where '‘(pious) deeds ^vere 
perfonncrl '*,. The first person rnehtiaiied in tite test, 
as now' preserved, is tlxe renowned hero GilgamcA, who 
restored the b 1 trine. 
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PiLBr>itig over tJi^f lUfitnptioDB uf Ei]-^aktLS-atinii« and ihe 
tfveiiUi oF E-aiiUJi-flu s reigri, we come to the *' Ins^crjptipua 
ui the Kiiiij!* of The first mentioned is ^JMTu-hiii 

or &Lrgoti tlie Ancient. Besides the title king of 

Agade'\ he cfilla himself " viccgermii(?) of Istar, Aiiu's 
atioititer, king of the land, and Kniirs great viceroy *'. 
He siuoto Ereeln destro^^ed its walh and liattlcd with its 
people. He chiiuis to have captured LugaUitaggi'Si, king 
of Erecii^and battled “with the iiian of Ur "(fit L-mm-ffn)* 
When, in lii$ victorious course, he reached the sea 
(apparently the Persian Gulf), he washed his weapons 
therein, in accordance Avith the common custom, and then 
routed ^"tlie men of Umma”* (ior the name, see The 
TabU't^ ofihe He^^ns Collrctiim, pp. vii. viil). 
He claims to have vampished in all fifty vicii'oys 
of the land. 

Many texts are included in the record^ and the scT^ibe, 
a Tier reprodudwg those of i^attu-kiDt presents the reader 
with the records of Uruwus (identitied by Pi-ofessor 
Sayce Avith the Horus of Pliny), whose name Puelxd 
reads os Kimu^ This king was victorious over Ur and 
Uiiima, and quelled a revolt at Kay^llu. Among Isis 
utlier cont|Uests were Bnrahy and Elam, Tlie tablet, 
Avhich b in twenty-eight nan‘OAV colunina, Hnishes with an 
inscrlptioii of Man-ialxi-iu, king of Kis^ wjio smote Ansnn 
and Airihu™, emd then, navigating the low'er sea'’, 
attackeel the kings of the cities on the other aide, 
defeating thirty-two of them. The colophon la a note 
by the colnpil^^^ of the inKcHplioii stating what tlie 
contents of the tablet arc. 

ATiother and similar text hits copies of the inscriptiotiH 
of [Jruwiis and Xanrtm-Sin, the king of whose renown 
Xalh^nidus so often speaks. Unfortunately, the text here 
in too miitilated to give any real historical information. 

Interesting and valuabfc tiotes on all theac texts arc 
appended, and the author translaiics bis material avcII, 
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The phokolitlioprapliic plates include, U-sJiles the Creation 
and Flood tablet, and the lists of kings, the history of the 
THWirinif, some Siimeriaii epics, mid the lestji referrin!; 
to the three ntid the two kings. There are aI.Ki> texts 
dealing with the reign of Sauisii-iluiui, the son of 
HamuiurahL 

Of special hi)|H>rtancc in their way are the graiiiniaticui 
inscriptions poblisht^d in Dr. roebers work, for these 
furnish material wherewith to improve our knowledge of 
tile Akkadian and Sumerian languages, thereby tenderiiK^ 
our knowledge of the literary works more tlioronu-h, and 
our comprehension thereof more perfect. Incidentally, 
too, they throw light on the nation <or nations) which 
produced tiieiu, and the graminaticnl analysis of which 
the scriiies of 2,000years js.C, or earlier were capable. It is 
iiot> probably, going too far to say timt these tablets frtnii 
>liter are the oldest granmiaticfll inscriptions in the 
world, and that the more they are studied the greater will 
their iiiiportance appear. 


Tl.™,. Uj. „„ inajriplio,,, 

a! tb«ir k.nd .lucl, I..,-, ... 

“ " '"■y .I"' M«l» ill tl« lSrili.li Miu,o„i 

sw. ot »l..di I..VC bca. matud of i„ i|„ 

u t ' ; i"' K'"'-!!"*™. Mr. 0..,ra= 

Bmiii <JKA!r. ml. xv.i, pt. I, IS35,, mysrlt (ibid., 

ml. ,vi. I, 3. ,,p 301 N-, . . . 

I»™ dlrmdv oortrt „.n„ th„ 

111.1 fumab .-.th ...j- nedl,- ............ 

o( tlie l.„30.g,. n,, y.. 

inn i.™l lie. m tb, I„l il„t ii all. ...p. j„ iu 

aiidxiy,-, 

wor. ol^ir,.. .N„t»i,|.,Ui.,du.g ,bi». 

mir Wwirfg, dM. u»t bv «i,j- a„.,n _■ 

we have still very much to learn. 

« l..t rtrite tb. r^dcrof tb«. gr™,„.y„| p.„di 

» llm nOoiW 0< »ll.rn.t.™ fc„,„ 
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could be iiaed. Thus* the phrase widch Piiebel Lruuskleii 
""it is ( was) with this one tliat'^ the inscription jiuinliered 
152 gives the following forms! 

mm-da, utid ki4ii~ncdfidm. For the 

plural im\y two forms are given: and 

but it may he supposed that some 
of the other combinations, with the addition of the plural 
element meA, could be usefh For the simple phrnsse *' to 
this" ficrson or thing (Som. aim we have the 

following exatiiples; In-n^-ir, lii-rne-a, and 

f Itplural Wliether, up>ii the uuxlel 

of the other three, the Suiiieriaiia could also say 

and the list does 

not iIndicate. The literal order aud meaning iu the 
alKive phrases, in the singular, is '* luaii + these + to", 
hut low-er down atiothcr deiiionstnitive, c for ne, tliis,*^ 
occurs: and ln-€-rti, translated by the 

accusative unnidiiL plural and 

tninskled \>y uanuu^i^*^, 

In connexion tvith the proiiomiiial forms, certain very 
inte resting partielea are treated of—^wti’isiinUp traiislale^l, 
douhtftilly, "wliy"; rendered "'oC course^', or '"thou 
gi'antest (thou hast granted)", t" prcKxeil to reduplicated 
prutidutis, and rendertid, in Semi tic, by the lengt hening uf 
the Hnal vowel of the second i^ediiplicatiou, is tmnsjated, 
with the same reserve, by ""we (you, theyX each of us 
(you, them)'*, or, perhapSp “ w‘e (etc.), one after the other/* 
we (etc.) ouo another/* On p, 33 the interesting particle 
Semitic man, in im^ndc-gii^y^nt 
en^ne-yH^i-^n, In left uutniiislatedp hut appears, on p, 
Avitli the suggevHied tiieaning of "'is it 'ridii negiitivc 

rend or I rig h apparently owing to the fact that it comes 
at the head of a list of negative particles; G. Bortiii 
tmnslateci vvhich imtiiedialely folloivs, and renders 

the Sum, na-iii# by '"no oue"p Applying Poeliel's 
rendering of man to tite bilingual proverb, where the 
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expression occuns twice, we should hfLv« the ftillowing 
rendering:— 

JDiftlfrdtic StiErlii^rStii]. Babylonian. Rc-ioiifiring. 

^a-Ui^aenntin Piqd vidi Tliou^h one have iu die, 
lii^kMl: skiall I not ost ? 

qatiitm ga4iUmn piqd tHittui though one fov^sve, 

iji($}-£n ganepgar JiilJbri* jsbftll I nul work ? 

Adoptiug an old ideiv of iiiiuet ill at )nan tuexind. 
'*stiir\ “ neverthelessthos would work out sotnewdnii 
aa follow^:— 

Tliotigh nigrtNil^ nevertheless I imisfc eat; 

thougit immortal, I niust work/' 


It IS noteworthy that innn occurs in the Semitic 
rendering in the hrsl section of the proverb only* and ie 
understootl in the second. 

In view o£ the sulTerIngs experienced by our troops in 
Enliytonin on Account of the beat* the phrases containing 
references to the cool hours of the da}*' or night are 
interesting: 


gc-daAa 

nim-st-hi 


ka^d4iU^Mnu% whilst it Is (was) eooL 
ii£a during the coot time. 

during the cool time (of the 
night). 

ijdj until the cool tiitio (of the 

uight)^ 

d during the cool time (of the 
fiVnifaw uioriung) and during the 
evenings 

il-df the cool (of the morning). 

A pamdigm of Suinerkn verbal forms is giveu,aiid will 
be found ui^ful on ficeoiirit of their elossideation according 


to the particles with which the roots are combined. 
Unfortunately tiie tnrnscriptioii does not indicate wliicb 
portion of the strides of sydlablcs eoniposiug iiiany of 
chu forms m the root—a point which is of much gruater 
importance in the transcriptions limn in the original 
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sea 

The itKits are indicated in the f>/ 

the Smuf^rkm V^arlxfl (pp. HVfi 1 iiit sliideiita ivill 

find thiA jnat ii^i niiieh needed izi the labtea as elseudicre. 
vhfw'dalh" as LAL. “'to wdgh/' "pay/' appears as (a on 
pp. 70 tf. Tlie classes of verbs included are the aitiipie 
uonjugnrion, without infixes, and with infixes (see the 
Journtd of this Society, vol. xvi, SH} C); the sanic 
classes of the *' ?j-coiijngatmir\ and the n-eonjiigation 
Wliy there ahoald l>e the sub-heading ^"Tlieine (n d-LAL'^ 
to the panulignis oj the verbal root (pp. 85 flj h 

licit clear, 

Xotwith&tanding want uF continst, which make.'? iJj< ni 
exceedingly ditKcult to read in many cases, the pliotographs 
of these ^'rainiaatlca! tablets in voh v are exceedingly 
itsefid, and their lUdeetive preservation and writing In 
Home cases (they sceia to Ik? student'^* exercises) show thnf 
Puebel ha^r copied them with much aenmeu- An example 
uF this occurs on pi. lixii (coL Ih L 10). where he gives 
nl^ar-^jfty ^tiie at is not very well reproduced) glosse*! by 
ya-ga-nt. Now according to the photograph of tiie 
original, this gloss+ ivhich is written low down and very 
siimll, is not very distinct; nevertheless his reading seems 
to lie right. From it we Icam that al-gaTf^^fnr was 
pronounced id-ya*jimi. It is traiiKlated bj^the Babylonian 
riupn/t, is kindled/' and o£ course wo have to read, 
in the succeeding lines^ ^'iL is not kindleil/' 

he-gti(iara^ tiioy it be kindled/' and may it 

not be kindled/' Poebel transcribes giVjtl instead of 
lloweve^^ througbout. Have we to neglect the 
indlcaiions of the glosses ? 

At a tiuie like the preaent, when the War haA so greatly 
disttiirlied comninnieations, Dr. Poebel was unable, as is 
|>ointed out in Dr. Gordoi/s uhe editor’s) Prefaces, to 
leviae the work. Had things been otberxiise, defects 
would in all [irobabllity have been reduced and the work 
rendered inoi'c perfect. The alxive remark a iiiiist not. 
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therefore, Ije taken as criticii^iiis. but simply xis ngtea 
for tlie giiidftuee of poe;siblc siudetits. As to the work 
jiself, it is to bo noted ilmt it is of the first iroportanoe, 
and as far aa it has progressed it hm iMien well done. 
If, na is hoped, Dr, Poebel ia safe and sound, lie jh to 
be congratulated upon what he has done, and the 
Babylonian Section of the DnlvH*rHity H use uni of Fenii- 
sylrania deserves all thanks for the speedy publication 
of the texts notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
whicli they appear* ^lay the eontiimatiou be under 
happier auspices for all. 

_ T. G> Pinches. 


JUwEUl>l! Les StATCTS GoUVEKXEMK.VTJktJ:? fVO HKGLES 
PE Dkoit PtBLic ET Administkatjf. Tmduitit et 
imnotea par hL F’aoXaX, pp, xiii, BM, Alger: 
A. Jourdam UHij. 

This excellent translation nf the JAJtdm Sul{dni^^n 
will be of the greateat value to students of Mo^letii 
institiitioELS, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
if. hagnan should iLave held that any claim by Count 
Leou Ostrorog os translator of the work wna baned hy 
lapse of time. The second vohnue of his translation, 
liquid fh ih'oit fniMii: ratisifrintam, appeared os long ago 
ns in iftOfi, and the two volumes covered but a quarter of 
the Avork ; w-e now [lossess tlie wdiole In one eunveuientl}" 
fii:icd volume. And KOiue of Conat Oslrorog'a mistakes 
arc rectilkJ, e.g., his rendering of dha *i^at, voL ii, p. iK 
aa les inaladcs ", is here, p. 7if,avec cnfanta"; and the 
falfte propliet Tulaiha's iiuaginary victim U'assab", 
lb., p. LIU, is here, p, 11^, “ut avait fait captifs" 
lwa~mhlX Xevorthak-as the subject of the work, 
constitutional law, fa one that lends itself to some 
va^ieiiess and uncertainty, apart from the inherent 
di file 111 ty of correctly reproducing Arabic ideas, and 
M. Fagnan's rendering of one passage, p. 13th I 3, seems 
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to Ik* oiM.n lo doiiEit. Theappointineiit lyfifli of a persoa 
utiakilk^d in the kw, although aanctiontd by Abu lliLinfa 
oti outiditioii of ills relying for bis law on outside help, 
was generally held invalid. The reason given for so 
holding is, that for the purpose of applied Jaw it is 
essential to adhere to a legal aj^steiu^ "ee qni no pent 
esister valahloiiient ^juo elie^ le justieiabk, et non dieic 
celyi qui a h fnlro respecter le droit/'^ Thi-^ sceina 
iiiconeliisive, nor is it true to say that the person am enable 
to the law is subject in a greater degree to the tenets oE 
the schwl to which he belongs than is the Judge. ]day 
not the ineaiiing be that one who liubuiits to be bound by 
authority answers to the condition oE following precedent 
better than oue who originates rules. Tlie 
process of in fact, ia needed only w'here there is 

no existing rule, and this m llJustt'ated by the Prophet's 
dictutu which follows in the text. As was to bo expected, 
^1. Pagnan considers the two forms of ribil^ declared 
reprehensible in ihe chapter, to represent methods 

of procuring interest on money loans, a view which 
I have ventured to rjiieaiion, m/tnt, p- 29^. IHbd 
a(^naktJ he renders (p. 541) '"I'liiteret rwiliae par suite 
do ranticipition d un paitncTit stipule k terme", and 
rihd a/'tiwjsrii*, “ Pufiure par pahnciiL dilft[‘re/* that is to 
say, thati the former^ vist. tlic discounting a debt is 
conducive to future payment of interest. The law'-books, 
«js I have endeavoured to show, do not seem to me to 
support these interpretations, and [ have lately come 
across a statement by a Hanbati jurist which seems to 
bear on the r|uesLion. Ibn Taimlyya deals with the //isba 
jurisdiction in his KUdb ^ed. Cairo. 

IT23, printed w-ith his J/rybrnl'-nfl^dbi)i and on pn 41 he 
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givei* A Imi cif pmtubiied trAnfiwctioiis of Mhich iUn 
inAtcriAl pEirt Jt will noticed tliAt tlit* 

^ ^j^j3 <£. U ^3 

^\ Ijj ij} Si 111 j j 
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aJ 15 ^ ^;U 1 
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Jl IJ l^, Ijl Js^ I -C. UJi ^Ji:^_ Ijj 

I UajI*«j ^^__,o lf-?-Ls [<■ (3*"^ 

(Ibn TftluiiyyA, A'l^dfr pna-d^j «/p. 41^ i 8}. 
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iw€» fortijfi af riifri are included, with other such as 
forcing up market prices, etc-, as being, all of them, forma 
of fraud. IS>n lainiiyya fchea proceeds to specify certain 
rllMiwiy^a Lran±uictions which have the object of making 
money breed money, generally at a deferred date, the 
transaction being either between two parties only 
(^^atna or with an added Lntettnediary 
and the method being to combine with a loan (A'ci»ii.f) the 
sale or letting of goods, or a stipnlation for service. 
This is very much the aame ns the "tria contract (see 
Lane, 2^17', and also the Mabstii of Sarakhsi, where it is 
declared to be a common trade practice),^ but in the case 
of the intermediary it is not apparent that the eater of 
ritti ” gains any profit by tlie transaction. What does 
stjciii upparent from the passage is that Ibn Taimiyya 
regarded ribit al^/adl and os mere metliods 

of overreaching, not as devices for procuring inlorest 
on loans. 

In the PrefacfiK p. viii, JI. Fagnan deprecates tlie 
■suggestion t-hat Alziwardrs presentment of the law is 
rather idcaE than actual; he asstiiiilates the work^a 
authority to that of the MAlIki 1a%v-book+ the Mtii:hla^r 
of Sidi Khalil. But the law of Stale adtniiiktraUou 
as compared with that governing individuals, be dcticierit 
in precision, and deficient too in sanction, for Qiii^ 
Some of MfAwardi's rules for the 
j 5 roper working of the machinery of State can be tested 

Jllil ^ ^ i H."^ ^ JLoJL 

(Mi&b4at.'^^, ^IL, L 10). Similirlv, tM U> oceQpt part 

payraiaQL af a claim in wtUfaction qf lUv wholq ih xilmtcd by 

A ceiiiiitioa tbit die iHymcmi fthqald tAk« ulie form d a. sAk uf ^oodt or 

hlr« of A hoQW, j JCli-.? lib. XX. 104!K 
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by r^cord^d iustances of tlie machine at work—instancrt-A 
w'hicb, hliving regard to their comparatively recent date 
and to Mil ward i's official emineiiee, may be taken to have 
Ijeen within bis knowledgte^ For eEaiiiplOp in describing 
the jncidence of land-tax he laj*s down (p. STfi, text 307 > 
that a contract to fiimi out ttiiB tn^c is %^oid, on the 
ground that its collection ia a fiduciary act. and excludes 
the idea of peK^onal liability, or of profit^ in thecontmctor. 
This he illuatratc-s by a stor^^ how I bn "AbbaSi when *A\i 
was Caliph, visited the mere olfer to take such a eontrnot 
with puaishiiient. A less remote illuatration was at hand 
in the careers of the notorious Baridi brothera^ the 
revenue fanners at Basra and Ahwa^^ for they Bonrislied 
in Uie generation preceding li award is birth. Tlieir 
doinga till a large apace both in the annals of thedediniug 
Caliphate and in etdni works oE the period; in their 
contests with the Caliphs their farming contracts were 
repeatedly modified and renewed, but each renewal w-as 
made with the fullest official sanction, and it tfi evident 
til At such contracts were ordinary acta of administmtion. 
The Barldb" case represents actual practice^ Ibn ‘Abies' 
antii^ue virtue^ if it ever w'as practice, hati long poased 
into tlieorv, 

w 

Again, ill the chapter on the Dlwdn, p. 456 , text 365 , 
]hiilwardi defines the jtowers of an inspector of revenue^ 
nni»hrif, over its collector, and says that, unlike 

the ai-barld, be is entitled to clicck a coUector's 

wrongdoing. He gives no inataiice of an inspector at 
work, but Hilal aUJ^abi provides an instnictive one 
(iruitim, 319^21). 

Some balf-century before iiawardi% birth the es-vissier 
‘All b ‘Isa was sent to li^gypt as inspackir of the revenue 
of which, since the recovery of the country from tlie 
Thinn familj'. Abn ZunbCir al-Mfidarul bad been collector, 
(Ktndi, cd. Guests 25TJ, One day *Ali on retuniiug from 
a ride Alarmed his stnlF by exclaiming robbery He 
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lifid pitivsed by a hridjftf whoso yearly upkeep he had put 
ut ten dinars, whilst the sum nfficiatly charged for it he 
had found to t>e GO^OOO dinars. Abu Zunbilr. who wm 
present and invited to explain, kept silent, but later he 
told ‘Ali privately that his ^iknee had proceeded freui 
consideration for hiniselL He went On to say that hi& 
monthly stipend waa 3.000 dinars ('All himself had 2 , 000 , 
see Wiizard, 309. h 0>. wliilHt Ids outlay, apart fnjm his 
establishmcnt and the daims of hospitality, involved 
items for buying off tlie governor's interfereuoe, and for 
yearly gifts to tho Caliph, his relatives, and high offidals 
—including their viideni, something on their appointment, 
and soiiiethiug towards the fine laid on them when 
disinisaedp ‘Ali himself and bis dependants liad received 
certain sums (tlik AJi admitted with gratitude) j more- 
over, ^Ali held land in Syim and Egypt on which tlic 
annual State dues were some 10;000 dinars : had these 
been paid ? {'AU prcifeased his ignorance) ^ then either he 
liad the sum or hia agents liad robbed him^ but at all 
eveiita these various claims eould scarcely be met by Ms 
3^000 atjpciid, 'All agreed Llmt in tlie case nf high 
officials a good deal must he wdtiked at, and be ceased 
all iuterfm-nee in revenue matters, 

^Ali w™ admitted even by bia enemies to lie the lioncat 
Statesman of the age; in the immediately preceding stoiy 
in iriiium lie detects an oecouisting official (also a revenue 
farmer) trying to bribe him by inoney concealed in a gift 
of fruiti rejects it, and enforces the ofEciara liability to 
tbo full; but some complimentary proseuta he had 
received as of course, and theae had noiv come house 
to roost. 


IL R A. 
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PlRKt DE RaB01 Eueker (the CImpt&rfl of R Elie^jer the 
GreatAcconiing to the t^fxt of the MS belonging 
to Ahrahflin Epstein of Vietiiia. Trnualated tvmi 
fkiiootated with iottoiluctioii and. iiidkos by Gehalo 
Friedi-andeu, pp. IvU and 4l>0. London: Kegan 
Pniii^ Trench^ Trllbiiee Co.p LttL 

This book ia a weleomc addition to the small budget of 
Jewish pseudepigrfiplikal Jitemture novr available in 
English traiialation, and we certainly agree with the 
translator that it has a better ekim to be translated than 
the so-called Frtjjment^ of n ZnihkiU iVOrk, nmnd which 
nmny doubts still cling. If the - Chapters of R. Eliezer * 
secured a promlneut place in Jewish UteratLite for 
themselvesp it is not Iwcanse they were attached to 
a popular name, but on account of their iiitvinsic nieriL 
This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that Maimouides, 
ill his Guide to thts P^r-plexed, devoted a whole chapter 
(ii, 26) to what he considei'ed. a pu^^tUng pbilosopliical 
ulteranceK but what was in reality but a hoiuiletie 
metaphor. Tlie whole book is a collection of homilieSp 
rtllegpries, and legends of a religious charactorK In his 
excellent Introductiou Mr* Fiiedknder has given a survey 
of the sources upon which the author has apparently 
drawn, or with wdiieh he runs paralkl, as well as of later 
works ill which the "Chiipters” are quoted. The most 
important question ia that of the time in wdiich the l^ook 
was composed, a queatiun which was first broadl}" 
discussed by ZunKr w ho did not tljluk that it could have 
been written prior to the middle of the eighth century. 
Our ti'axislatoF gives the second or third decade of the 
ninth century os the approximate date, but admits tliat 
most of the material disposed of may lie long to an earlier 
period. This eeems to be the correct view, and is upheld 
by cIl xxx^ wldeii containh several references to couditioiis 
prevailing in the empire of the Abba^ide Caliphs tow*ards 
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tlie eiiivt vl the eighth rind the begitiDlng of the niuth 
cejituriea^ The author alledes to the coni^uest of Fule^stine 
hv the AmViS in Th^ Abrfjfjnfhn i>f the Law, Tlie 

aflu’sion to paf^er calls to oiir mind that just at this pericM! 
ra{^-piiper was introduced into the Jltwlim empii-e (see the 
article in this Journal p. 063 aeq,). There are 

abio other puitit^ of contact witli matters Aitihic* The 
description o£ woinun as a field occurs in the Qoran, ii. 323. 
The remark that swortl si^niSes onlv war'" (p. 222)^ 
with the rufereuce tO Isaiah itsti, peculiarly itlustnited 
by the fact that the same word winch stands for eword " 
in Hebrevv means warin Arabici A large mass 
of legendary Timterial was transiidtted to the Iloditli 
Jitemture by converted Jews, of whom several are known 
name. A collection of such legends is given in Weil'^ 
BiUische Legtnd^n d^r Mu.M!lmdniier\ os well as in 
Bebalsek’s t rauel ati mi of M l rkhond^A /StEioia i-m-ikt/H 
(Oriental Trans!ntion Fund, 1892% A certain aiiiount of 
material is al&o to he found in al-Tha^allbi'a X*i 

(Cod. Brit Mus. Add^ 9o5S), which is a kind of eacyclo- 
psedia of aphorisms^ Tlic earlier part of the work ( which 
desers'es to be edited in full) deals with Biblical subjects 
as far an the^' are iiitiutioned in the Qoran, supplemented 
by Icgcodarj^ ciiibellishinents. pJewish influence b visible 
in the legends handed down on behalf g£ Wahb k 
Murnabbiiu a converted jew wiio lived in the earlier 
Imlf of the eighth century^ He transmitted that Xoah 
lived a thousand years, conveying his n^essage to hb 
people at the age of 959 years, ivs ^itated lu Qor 13. 

There is apparently no trace of this in any Jewiali source, 
find it i» also at variance with Gen. ix, 28. Other passages 
in ul-Tha'alibi's work speak of tlie hre of Abraham 
i.c. the legendary furnace into wduch he was the 

w'olf which was alleged to have devouref] Joseph, and of 
i)1oscs smiting the iingel of death who approached to take 
away his soul. The laat-uanied legend is to be fqiiiid in 
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the MUlrash RAbbah. v, li^biit there iloaes cliiiflea Satiiinael 
away with his staff ou which tlie iiaiiso of God waa 
written. 

In hLs dlftcusamti of the relatiou of the Chapters " to 
other pseodepigraphital and ap^ieryphical books 4lr.Frh:^d- 
lander ineliiies to the opinion that the Palestinian 
Targum known as Pseudo-Jonathan ^ well as Targnin ii 
to til^bher were dependant on them. As tliesc Targmns. 
especially the latter, are atrongly ngadic. the points of 
contact with the **Clmptera” are naturally numerous. 
It \% however, highly probable that these Torgums arc 
of older date. Possibl}- they all drew upon a eouitnon 
source, using the same material independentiy, and tills 
view' IS even strengthened by our transbtora theory— 
wLiich we may re 4 uliiy adopt—that the ” Chaptei-s ' arc 
likewise of Falcstiniau origin. 

Mf. Fried! and er's digest of the parallels of the 
** Chapters'^ with the Talmud, the various jlidiushim^ 
the Jewish liturgy^ the Book of Jubilees, the two Ikwks 
of Enoch, the TcaUineiit of the Twel ve Talriarths, the 
Poiirth E^ra, the Books of Wisdom, and Adam and Eve is 
exhaustive and correspondingly valuable. Even patristic 
literature is not forgotten. The student of all these relics 
of a great spiritual movement who is not readily 
conversant with the original language of the Chapters" 
will derive much help from the translation for comparsitive 
research. The translation reads fluently; the notes are 
full and show how deeply the tranHlator is versed in 
ngadic literature as well os in other works whieli have 
oven a remote lieariTig un the subject. The very elaborate 
indexes render the flnding of any detailed topic an easy 
task. The text in also sxtigularly free from tnlsprints. 
In fine^ the translator has earofni the ungrudging tlianks 
of tlieological students of every denomination. 

H. Httcs^ctirELD. 
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A VoLUMK OF 7tiz Book of PFtEcerrs IIefe^ b. Ya5UAK. 
Edited froai an Arabic MS, in lha library of th^ 
Drop 5 ieCQlkge>traiislflt<KJ into Hebrew, and provided 
witli critical notes and an introduelion by B, Halfeh. 
M.A., Fh.D. pp. 2TS. PhiUdelpbia, 1915. 

Most ancient literataro^ contain names oJ anthora who 
are only hnown throngli being ijiioted occasionally by 
other writen*, and it is always a triumph of refseareli 
Avhen the whole or part of such long-lost w'ork is suddenly 
brought to light. A feat oE this kind is the publication 
to wbicii these lines arc devoted, and the author is to be 
congratulated on Ids achievement. Hs ha$ discovered 
a large fragiivent of an Arabie Book of Comm and nients 
by Ilefe^ b. YaBJiab^ who he believes lived at the turn of 
th^ eleventh ceniur^% 

Conflicting theories, however, cling round the nainea of 
this author, au«i even this fragment of his work does not 
remove the doubts as to his personality. In IH95 tlie 
late Hr. Xcubaucr published an article on Hafs al QQti 
(RE.), xsK, p. 65 aeip), the supposed author of a rhymed 
A rabi c version of tlie Boo k of E^sal ms. W h ik Steinsch neider 
nminkaiued tJie identity of Hefes and Ilafs (the one Ijcing 
the Hebrew, the other the Arabic forms of the name), 
Xeubaucr separated thenip averring that llak vras an 
Arab or Syrian Christian, basing his opinion in an *urj^sa 
handed down on behalf of llab. Unless we assume that 
this line la an interpolation, these mimes m&m to belong 
to two different persons, and Hr. Hal per, who does not 
ttcetn to have noticed Xeubancr's article, rightly leaves 
the 4|UeHtioii open. 

Equally coinpiicated b the f|uestian aM to the time when 
our author flourished, because no indication concerning 
it is to lie found in the Eragmeni. His ad qu^m 

ia given in quotations from bb writings by authors of 
the earlier half of the ekventb century. It is not, 
however, advisable to regard him as a contemporary oF 
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Dr, HaIpcT re^fuftes to con^mit biiiiaolf in this 
respect, and rightly alao kav^eH this <nieation undecided. 
He places pfLiasages of llefes^ Arabic Peiitatcucli traiifilatiou 
side by side wkh such of Sa adyak to shoiv the great 
similarity ’srkich e^isl^ between them, hut this would 
rather prove that the latter was the earUtr trauslator. 
We must agree with Ik. Ha!per that Sa'adyaltB was 
not the first Arabic version of the Bible. There exists 
positive evidence that the Jews in Medina interpreted the 
Qomn ill Arabic (Bokbari^ cd. Krehh iii^ p^ 198), If this 
be so they nixtst also have liad some translaticm for the 
instruction of the young. Not only Jewish but also 
ChrisLiati translators had a share in early versions, as we 
gather from the MSS, brought to Eumpe by Tischendorf 
isee ZDiiG., voL viii). There exists in the Briiisli 
Museum a large fragment; of an Arabic translation of the 
Book of Job, written in Aiabic characters, dating from the 
ninth century (see Fleischer in ZDJIG.^ xviu, ^ 28S seq.). 
When Sa'odyah set to work on his own translation he 
must have had aiupk material before him, and it Is very 
likely that he(chiefly ns Tegarda the Pentateuchjemljodled 
the tradilionat translations in his work, wliile yet finding 
aufiicient scope for the display of that originality by 
which his wmrk ta distinguished. Tlio treasuinBa of the 
(Jenizah contain numerous fragments of Arabic Bible 
versions which obviously are not Sa'adynh"&. These may 
have btiGU the work of Qaraite translators who took pains 
to make their translations differ as much os possible from 
that of their hated opponent, Thc3C, as Salmon U JerC^bam, 
Yephethp and othera, are later than Sft'adyah. Further 
investigation oE this matter is sure to yield interesting 
results. 

Now as regards Jlefcsi, he simply adopted Sa'adyali's 
standnrifl traiistalion without much demur^ because be 
merely wanted it on a fulcrum for legal discussions. Here 
I sliould iike to mention another point of Homo iinporlaiicep 
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viz. timt Ilofc!,^. as far iij> I can ascertain^ in nev^jr referred 
to by Yepheth. may gather froiu tliis ttiat Ilofes was 
a younger contcinpomry of hi^L Had Ins book been in 
evidence it would Ijave ortered much sJi^ope for polemics to 
this prolific and pugnneiouB QaraLite- 

In Judah h, EamllaFa coniniciitary on the £mk of 
vvefind a long s|tiotatioii from HcfcH' work wdiich 
secured him a place niuoiig early Jewish philosophers. 
Dr, lialper has done well to reproduce this pa.ssage (which 
is missing in his frnguienE) in the original os viell as in 
the English trotifilatioii. On the ha^U of this i[UDtatioti 
is credited with having iulluenced Bahyah k 
Brn|Lldah's proof of the existence of Cod. derived from the 
order of the fonr dements, Bothp honvover^ were in this 
respect forestalled by Sa'adyfilip w'ho, in hia Peiitatcnch 
commentary and dsEAvhere, argues the existence of God 
on the basis of the '* firmly established ” arrangement 
of the four dements (see JQR. vi, p, 361 seq.). 
Dr. Hal per himscir points out that no treatise on 
philosopliy by llcfes is knowm, and it ia therefore pro Viable 
that he simply borro^ved his theory from Sa'adynh. 

Dr, Hal per gives a careful deacription of the MS, used 
bv him. It shares the characteristics both of style and 
spelling of most Jewish-Arabic MSS., characteiistics 
frtfuiently taken for uiistakes and injnciicioufiiy corrected 
by editors, Nqw\ although the case endinga are regularly 
dtoptiel the fani:(;rn is frequently expressed by y or oven 
for all eases, Tims ( foL 4b, I, 20 ^ stands for 

Jis (fob 126. l 12) for (foL 

k for ^T.nni (fuL 176. I 22) for 

aol 46. I 14) for NirSn^acfbl, 2la, 

I. 2S> for xnnxn ( fol- m for 

nxt;! xnn (fol. 36, l. 25) is jP- Tims Nissipa 

^fol. 14e^ I. 23) is not & uiistnkv, but stands for 
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and nol in c&nslr. isfre Mufa^-^aL p. 47j. In 

pf^'iSl (foL l&i. L 20) tlie utlu ifli not rAdi»tl, but tlie 
word stAiids for (istoiie of a wiid dato). Final]v 
(foL I 4) m classical iiiaUnce of 

the freedom with which the fiiinl tnln was tjx*at^d 
occurs iti Qor scvi, 15, for In Jewish* 

Arabic w"e aiso lind the fanit’in cxpreiised hy 

a detaebed for all cases. e.g- 'K nm£ for (see my 

Ohresiomathy, p. IT, 1. TJl On foL "ISfi, I 21, i!' not 

J - but the definite article, although standing at the end 
of a line* This is very frequent (see JQH,. Lc., p. Sdo, 
three times)* In (foL 16&, I. ISJ the ^ is 

mui^rkeihnia to mark the genitive. Tlie word should 

1X! 

In Ills treatment of the text Dr, Hniper displays 
a sound knowledge of the Arabic language, aliieit he only 
had one ^IS. at his dispi:>salp and the loose spelling aa 
well as tlic nniiierons vutgarisius rc([uiro an exteniiive 
experience in dealiug wdtli tlicni. Placod betw'cen thi^ 
dikuiima of reproducing Ihu text lie found it, or fumisb 
it with dtaeritical points, he chose tlie former style. It 
seems to me^ however, that he would have heen well 
advijied iu provide them. Editors of aiicicni texts owe 
it to the readers to render the reading amootli as 
|H^iblc. In a mixed text such as tins, less experienced 
readers will Jind it difficult always to disLingtilah AraViie 
passages from the Iltilirew ones. There exist many ^ISS. 
Ill Arabic characters in which the dSacrillcal poiuUs are 
sparsely provided^ It is therefore desirable that they 
t^hould Ijo added by editors because the omission is 
frequently duo to external reasons. On the other hand. 
Dr. Halpcr was ri^ht not to tamper witli the grammatical 
IJeculiaritics, which are not the exclusive property of 
Jew ish authors, but are also found in works on philosophy 
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and medicine l).v Arab authors. Dr, Itnlper’a introduction 
is thorongli and instructive. Uia notes are ample and clear 
up moet of the difficulties in a satisfactory manner. 
He has added a Hebrew version for tlie benefit of many 
readers interested in tlie work who are not acfinaintcd 
wilii Aral>ic. On a later occasion lie might do well to 
provide an EiiglUh translation. The work is an eloquent 
testimony to liis erudition both in Arabic and Rabbinics, 
and its elegant get up docs great credit to the authpr 
ns well as to the institution under whose auspices it was 
nubliahed, 

H. Rirscufeld. 
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